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CHRONOLOGY 


Th 0 (kting of andent Indiim texts is largdjr L^>iajcttural. Tlie 
following is intcndetl chidly to indicate the sequences rather 
than exact dales: 

Indus Civilization c. .3000 b.c. - foundation of thff Indus 

citieji. 


Ki> Vrv/fl ' Hk' eiirlicst jitmtum presiimahly ear- 

^ lit^r than 1500 u.c.^ separatixl hy mmy 

ceiattiries from the latest stnitum^ 


The Brnhmanm and 
the t^panwirtJs 

Death of the BntlrU^ 

The Srautii Sutra^i ;ind 
the Grihyrt Sut^a!^ 

Paiimfs Grammar 
Alexander’s invasion 
The Maiirja Djmast) 

Afflnu-Smnfl 

Brahmti-Siilru 


Prolxihly hetween 800 b,c, and 6(K) b-C- 

5S3 B.a 

Pinbtihly between 500 b.c™ and 300 B.C. 
Probably earlier than 300 ft.c, 

327 B.C. 

322-185 blc* Kautilya's Ardmasiifii 
is also to be plactdi in this peraxl. 
Probably betwetm 200 B.c. and 

A.U, 200. 

Probably between 200 B.r_ ancl 

A.ti. 200. 


The am! the 

MahnbhamUf 


Tlie Gupta Djiiasly 


Samkiira 

Savaim and Madhava 
* 


In its present funti the A/«hflWinrfd(i 
ceuld be pktxnl in (he 4th centur>' 
A.n; the RnnHiyan/j in its ‘final form’ 
was at least one or two cfinturics 
earlier, 

A.u, 330-530, Tlif PtfHiJtns were pre¬ 
sumably recast into their present form 
during the same period, 
nth century A.o. 

I4th century a,d. 





AID TO THE READER 


Ir is regretttid that diacritica] marks could not lie used in 
the text Tliene liad, licnvever, Iwen occasions wlien tlie exact 
pronounciatiem of a Sanskrit word proved vital to the tirgiiment, 
c.g., it is argued that the word ‘vratj'u' w'as derived from the 
wort! 'vrata’ rather than 'vTUta,* Wlierc the difference between 
*a' and ‘a’ has really mattered, *aa‘ fa used to indieate the latter, 
o.g„ in Vraata* (vnrta), Kapilaa (Kupilu), *bhuaga' {bhaga), 
Vamakaa* (vomaka), etc, etc, 

italics are uniformly ust'd to indicate Sanskrit and Pali words 
other than proper names. 

Abbreviations vised in the foot-notes are explained In t)ie 
Bibljpgraphy. 
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INTRODUCTION 


•The mk*rpretatinn of .ill aneient ivstemi requires a constructive v 
effort.’ said Krfclinachiindra BhattaVhaiyya' in his Preface to the 
Sttuh'ra in SoiiWiyfi Again. intrcMlvicing his Sttidic,t 

in Vet/aniism. he said that they were not so mneh cvqjositions ot 
tire traditional Vedanta as problematic construttions on \ ethnic 
tic lines intended to bring out the relations of the system to 
mtrtlem philnsopliieal systems."- flU method has iiceordingly 
been chaTLieterised as L-onstrncfice inteqjTCtation, and this as 
contrasted with exposition in the ordinary- sense: Tt is an exten¬ 
sion or development in new directions of some fiuvckmcntat 
tenets of the several schimls. It is development not m the ^nse 
of nec«ssarv limplifications of what is potential therein; it is 
rather the ^xcoverv «f new potentialities and is in that sense a 
genuine addition to the existing corpus of the philosophy oS the 
relevant schools.'* 

Ohviouslv enough, it is not for every-body to follow such a 
method effM-tively. It demands a great deal of speculative hril- 
liaiMX' and it perliaps also entails the risk of reading modern con¬ 
cepts where they do not actually exist. What interests ns, 
however, is the admission by one' of (nir eminent professors of 
philosophy that elenrents of such ocmstniction — though obvi¬ 
ously not hin the same speetaeiihtf sense —are really imavoidaWe 
for anv studv of the ancfcnt philosophical sy-stem; It \voiild W 
unfair' to surest that this is nothing but ’subjectivisni” in the 
sphere of interpretation. For the so-called 'objective interpre¬ 
tation is iLs much "subjcx'tive" in this sense as "tonstnictive 
interprc'tatioii. The mind that interprets is not u tahubt rasa; 
neither is it just a calculating maeliine or an eleclranic' nram. 
The inteipreter 'is u tliinking being and as such he will have to 
interpret with a mind having a sy'.slem of Ireliefs and from a 
standpoint svhich he happens to oc'cnipy at the lime of his inter¬ 
pretative uclivUv. Subjectivism in this sense is mesotnhle m all 
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human thinking. It is not miy blffinish eitlier tmless, indeed, the 
belief s>-stem is jaroved to be unfounded or tlie penipeetivv dis- 
tnrted. or. again, unless its appltcaMon turns mil to be -ivrong or 

U'liat is clearly denied here k tlic broad possibility of study¬ 
ing die ancient philosophical systems without adapting a pmti- 
eiilar philosophical standpoint for the puqHise. Snhjeetis'isin 
in i/ik .sense is perhaps ines-itable. But suhjectivkin in tlie sense 
' in which it manifests itself in the ^mtings of an indjindnal inter- 
• pretcr-or even in the sense in which it has so far manifested 
itself in the writings of the majonh.' of the mterpreters - catmot 
lie so. For there arc alternative standpoints in philnsoplp' and 
the valitiih- of none is determined hv voting. 

Of these alternative standpoints, moreover, there is nne lliat 
can assure eomparntive objectivity, tliongli it hiis not so far been 
seriously tried in interpreting the ancient Indian philosuphieat 
s}‘^tems. Others - in other fields - have adopted it and' have 
achieved magnificent results. I (juote Professor CcorEe 
Thomson: 


,»i 'cisure, their ideas of the Dhv.j 

varv^and^'deLiJf^^ wrone. their art, philrisDphy and reUgl^ 
vary anci develop in accordance with variaHnne oVuS * 1 ’ 

their*mi 5 e^of“l^inialely determinS^-by 

formed a truer idea of it then TP.mll 

In SO far as It from conscious or unconscious; astrmirktrnnn 

^ the man himself in the world he S™ 

therefore, not only was the Greek view of life 
relative, but m is our view of the Greek view: Our view cannbt be 
wholly objecUye. and the profe^ impartiftlity of s^e^^em 
selmlars is an illusion; but it will be more or less objective in oro- 
portmn es we recogDige and analyse our own ureoccupations We 
must become conscious of our prejudices in order to rarteci them 
The historian of the past is a ciUren of the preecnt. Those who as 
citizens are ayet^ or imUfferent to cooteniporary social changes wilt 
seek in the civUbaUon of ancient Greece something stable and abso¬ 
lutely valuably which will both reflect and fortify their attitude of 
acquiescence- Others, w-ho caonot acquiesce, will study the hi-torv 
of Greece as a process of continuous change, which, if it can be made 
to reveal Its undcrlyii^ laws, will help them to understand, and so 
dirwL the forces mukio^ for change in the ^icty of today. 

We have here two i>fiinte of vital sigiiiftctmt^e. First, thi: 
^■iew' of the eontemporury student of the ancient view^s - Jihe the 
andent vi^vs themselves - is ultimately eunditiiined hv some 
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concrete matcriLil factors. Secondly, it ul$o reacts back on the 
material conditions — lends either to fortify or change them. To 
reject either of the points is lo precipitate into darkness and 
dogmatism. For. if the mind that interprets be not a fabuh 

neitlicr Is iJr? beUcf-sy'slcm of the inierprctcr any kind of 
self-sufficient phantom chasing only pliaiuoms. It is, on the 
contrail', "direct!v intcrwo\^en ^^ilh the material activity and the 
Tnaterial intercnnrse of mens the language of real For 

after alk there remains 

the simple tact, hitherto con«&l«d hy an overgrowth of ideolagy, 
that mankind must first of all eat and drinkp have Reiter and cloth- 
ingp before il can pursue politics^ science, art, religion, etc.; and that 
therefore the production of the immediate maleriel means of sub¬ 
sistence and coflBequently the degree of economic development attain¬ 
ed by a given people or during a ^ven epoch, form the foundation 
upon which the ^tate Institutions^ the legal concepUons, the art and 
e^^en the religious ideas of the people concerned have been evolved, 
and in the light of it these things must therefore be explained p in¬ 
stead of uice uerso, as had hitherto been the case.' 

All these imply the sbmdpoint of materialism. It is from 
this that the present stnely is attempted. Since, on the admission 
of even tliose who Avould cncigctically dissociate themselves from 
iTuiteriiilism, some philosophical st<mdpomt or other is really un¬ 
avoidable fnr anv student of the ancient philosophies, no apolog)' 
is needed for consciously adopting one. However, the parti¬ 
cular standpoint adopted here has imposed certain obligations 
on me about which 1 am lUisioiis to be quite clear. 

Far from this being the conventional standpoint, I am not 
aw^are of any systematic effort to study ancient Indian pliilcMOphy 
from the materlaiistie point of xiew. All the works on Indian 
pliiliTsophy are written esplidtly — often implicitly — from the 
idealistic point of vicsv. Under these circumstances, tbo pro- 
| 3 osed stiuly from the materialistic point of view ,siiEei3 from a 
two^fold liiniiation. It is somewhat tentative and it has lo lx? 
highly iirgumenlativc. 

My apology^ for tl’ie first limitation is simple and obvious- 
1 have meant tihe present study to be only a draft for tliscussioit 
and even tlie msiny mistakes that I must have committed would 
have their ntilitv’ "if they could provoke scliolaTS with greater 
competence. EMseussiori and criticism - particularly from tb.o 
materialistie jicint of %new — is honestly tlie highest reward that 
] shall lE>ok forwiird to. 
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But the -second limitation is in need of some e.^planatinn. 

Beciiuse of mv ohligiitions to this ■iinconvcntionar point of siew. 

1 had fr«|uently to fjUEStion the vnHdit)- of some JongH^herishwl 
toiicliision.s iuid propose a re-esumination of teitain standard 
interpretations of the ancient tests, \^■ithout this there Wiis llie 
risk of dogmatism and over-simplification, Witii this, however, 
the risk is no less serious. For the conntcT'USsertions thus freely 
triticised art! not mfref|uently iissoeiated ^sith the names of some 
of the greatest scholars, without depending on whose contrilni- 
tions it would have been impossible for me —or. for ilut matter, 
for any shtdmt of Indian philosophy todav — to sindv the suh^ 

Ject at all. fn short, t had to criticise those vvlio are, to sav the 
leiLst, vastly my siiperion;, 

A list of all their names wrmld !«■ a long one. But I am 
specially anxious to mention two of them, been use J had the 
pcrsoiiiil piivik-ge of being ji student of both. They are profes^ 

s, HadFiakrislman, W hite begging to 
differ from the former, I ciiuld never for a mument forget that 
without his masterly guidiince and the monumental work 
.A ffsstonj of fntlian Phihsophy, I conld never have Icatnt ^vhat- 
ever little I know of Indian philosophy. Practiciillv <it[ the 
references in tJie Vedic, Buddhist and Jaina sources to'tlie ixika 
yata were collected by him in one place, a fciit which a sclwlar 
of his calibre alone could luive perfomied. Students like us are 
thus left prachttiliy with no problem nf diicovering anv new fact 
alKuit the Ijjkayata: the only tiisk that remains is that of seeking 
new relations of these facts. And that is what I have attempted. 

Again, if S found occasion to refer to Professor IhiclliakTishnan. 
mainly for the purpose of differing from him, the reason a that 
his highly consistent interpretation of the entire Indian philoso¬ 
phical heritage from the uncompromisinglv idealistic pliinl of ' 

x-iew enjov's the vWdest popularity both in and outside the aca¬ 
demic circles. 

I have abvays been conscious that this tendency to criticise 
the elders wjLs litieh' to encourage aiiducity and arrogance. The 
safeguard I could devise Wiis to make the elders speak for tViem- 
selves and, icf far as possible, agaimst each other. Portimatolv, 

I was able to fotbw this procedure to a coiLSiderahle e.xtc'ot, I’oV' 
evidently because of the pressure of the objective data, some of 
the idealist inteqsrclers themselves liad oecasbniiJIv te trans¬ 
gress their own idealistic preoccupations. Tliey have thus, * 

though ill different contextSj llirowTj some significqjit suggestions 
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wliith if toRi-llicT, ctrtild help the reconstniction of a pic¬ 
ture I Livself to at, Th« eageimiess to nuole 

lhat others have ali^eatlv saitl ahmg with the anKiet>^ to jlo™- 
menl mV argument iis far a-s possible, 1 am aw.ire. have marie my 

nrt'senltition rsiHit^r wti^imsomc iinattrai-tive- 

NcrtlK-tes, in .pite ot tliB,- U.nitaUrins, I h™.d tte 
ti Jbtk- wiiit ot view particularly relevant for » study of nlirt 
rt 5^ to as tlu. LSutyata in our aoci^ torts AP»« ^ 
tlu- lonotal coosidorrtiors concommg tlio , , 

„at,^alistlc point of view, there is a speeiai trtoutnstanee that 

"““Tt il^uot la™ tnv purpose to artempt » 

of all the materialistie trends in ancient Indian philosophy 
wanted rather to coneentrate on that «^ich was spec^cajlv 
calletl tlie laikavata in die ancient tests. Tims, for csample, t .e 
:Sm of Vvais^ikas mul the S-.tiv.di BnddhisJ ^ 
tains important elements of Indian mati^ahsm, ^it i 
outside the scope of tlK* present study. 

knosvn. there is a special reason that mak« tlie sludj ot t^ 

i^LvIta particularr 'Sihe oriS^oS 

i,f the other schools are iwreserved lor ns. «" *Jf 
of the Lokayalikas are lost lieyond the inj»sp<^ 1 “W 
«>eovt!T\' What we are actuallv left vnlh are mere!) a tew 
fmgm^iary survivals of the* irokiyata. hut off the^c a* 
iji the imSncs of opponents, i.e., of tliose who waiiled only 
reU and Xle T lookayata thus remains to bi* reesm- 
slmeted from the essentially hostile references to it. 

lt„der tl*se circumstances, if the modem sludenl « himself 
deeolv imt of svmpathv with materialism ns such. Im* may not 
ilwaw remain nleiTlo distinguish betwwn the vilification of and 
gen'uSe information about the Lokavata. This 
hirt happened with the majority of our modem 
wTntrdTk^k upm the Lokayata through the f 
SSie onvirtio^u. of their own. Therefore. ^ 

Ixjkavahi froiii ihe materialisiu: point of uieu.* iiciimrcs a 
s^fienn^. If means n reassessment and a rerWwerj, a 
breji-ciwi4\' frinn tlic beiitcit truck. , ^ a_: 

However, it is necessary to he clear alniut 
ixiint of view itself. As is well known, the most 
of da; materialistic [>oint of view was worked out h> * 

Engels and is broadly referred to as Marxism I ha^ acrord 
ingfy attempted to upprnacli the Lokayala from the Marxist 
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])oint of view. But that iiieaiis a mudi greater unJerlakiiig 
Llian d mere rceoiistruction of its lost structure. M^urAism loola 
for the material roots of eudi pheuomenoji and vicvv-s them lu 
their liistorical coouoctlons und rnoveuient- It uscertairts 
la^^'s of sut'h movement and demonstruites their development 
from root to flower, ami in so doing lifts everj' plienomermn out 
of a merely emotional, irrational, mystio fog ainl {srings it to the 
bright light of nndenitanding- 

Acjeordiiigly^ as a Mstrsist student nf die Liikayata I had dlstt 
to sun^ey the material conditions of artcienE India of which it i 

\vm ttie product. As a result, there had inevitably been long ! 

digres^noiis from the central argumenL It might Ik useful to 
sum lip my main argtiment here and sketeb tlie plan loIbwetL 

i^^espite ramificatioris, the argumei^t is a cmitiniiniis one. it j 

is unfolded in four stages corresponding to the f^jur main cliAn- 
sions of the study. 

Chapters E i£k 11 of Brsok E sue designed to discuss the 
Froblcm and the Metliod respecti%'cly. The problem nf the 
Lokayata is, again, discussed in two stages, hi the first stage, * 

1 have siirv^eyeti llie mass of the motlem theories altout the Lpka- 
yatOr Though liighly hclerogeneoiis and mutually contradictors-, 
practiciilly all these take dieir start from a doiibtfn! representa¬ 
tion of the Lokiiyata which we come across in a medieval 
compendinm of Iiidtun philosophyv tin? Sun^ Sfiiii- 

gfo/m, wTitten by' a leading representative of the most ntitstand- 
ing form tjf Indian idealism. Discarding its uulhentidty' on 
evidences Ixith internal and evtemul, I lisive, in the second stage, 
moved on to consider the other available dues. 

jTidguig from the fact that e\'en the carlie^it Buddhist 
sources repeatedly mentioned the Lokayata and, further, ^is 
ready argued by Dasgupta and others, even the older Upanimth 
mention^ it,— though under the name of the Asura-view, — it 
is natural to presume that tlie Lokayata, in its original form, 
must have lx?en very' ancient; it was cwtainly pre-Buddhistic 
and even pre-Upanisadic, though how very' ancient it is Impos- 
sihte to l>e precise about. En such an early period of Endian 
history' we do not expect the development of a imteriLilistic 
pliilosophy hi the modem sense and indeed the Lokayata was 
originally not so. This may mean some disappointment hii- 
an aver'enthusiastic modem materiidist^ from the materialistic 
point of view, Ivowevcr, such a dfeappi^intment is necessary'. Tlu* 
materialistic pliibsopliy in the modem sense presupposes the 
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dev&lopEtUfnt of certain material Donclitions which coukl not 
have existed in India before the Vpanisathr What then was tlie 
original Lokayata? That is, what was it which we find refeiretl 
to as the Lokayata in the ancient texts? Ety-mologioilly it means 
'that which is prcfv^alent amon^ the people' and also "tliat whidi is 
essentiidly this-worldly/ But the earliest of the availahle chitTs 
are hopelessly fragmentary and are too often embedded in 
mythologicid imagination. Nevertheless, a carefuJ examination 
of some nf these may give us a dim \aew of a primordial 
complex of a this-worldly outlook related to a body of ritual prac- 
tiofti and the whole theme being somehow or other 'prevment* 
among the masses. The most cotispicuotts feature of tliis primi¬ 
tive world-outlook appears to be deha-vada^ the view that the 
material human body (defco) is the microcosm of the univeise^ 
along with a cosmogony attributing the origin of the universe to 
the 'unioij of the male and the female." 

It is impossible to be certain whether tlus workl-outbok, in 
Its origin, w:is at all theoretically formulated. The presumption 
is that it was not. Yet the signiBcant point is that though far from 
the materialism of our times, this archaic world-outlook did re¬ 
present a stage of consciousness yet to TAitntisi the birth of line 
spiritualistic concepts like Cod, Soul and the Other-World. In 
this sense of being essentially pre-spiritu alls tic, it may p^sibly 
be characterised as primitive proto-materiaLlism, though it was 
far from acquiring the form of a pliilosophical outlook proper. 

Ttili, I have argued, w;is the humble hegimiing of tlie 
lokayata. But it had farreadung philosophical successes to 
achieve. For it eventually became a highly developed philoso¬ 
phical system and represented tlm strongest opposition to the 
earliest form of Indian idealism, namely the Vedmita. But I 
had to postpone this discussion to Chapter \l of Btwk 111 doal- 
mg with the S^khya system, because I felt that in the mean- 
while certain other points hail to be clarified. 

The first problem is suggested by the Ixidy of ritual practices 
which. Oil varioiLS eWdcnt'cs, were related to the Lokayata as 
menrioned in the ancient texts. Tliere are, moreover, certain 
suggestions that the rituak were obscure and obscene, indicating, 
as is only to be c.xpectcd. a primitive stage of development But 
the Jilcrarv sourceSp by themselves, do not help us to understand 
them fully. 1 had, accordingly, to search for some metliEid with 
the help of wliieh it could he possible not only to leconstnict 
H fuller picture of the primitive rituals as related to the primitive 
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urolo-materiaUsm. but oho to uudenstand ll.e cntite primitivo 
L-omple* as (UrctStlv intenvoven with the productive activj^ of 
meti living evidently at a primitive level of development. Sucli 
a method was suggested to me by the recent writing of Prof®- 
sor George Thomson, whose application of the fundamellt^ 
nrir»cipl« of Mar-vism in the mteqirctatioa of the ancient Grficli 
iitcrahiio and philosophy appears to me to have many a lesimu 
for the student of ancient Indian philosophy, 1 have, 

Inely in Chapter It, attempted to illustrate this method with 
some rmierete Iftcran -spcculative material 

material I have chosen, however, is fiom die Ve^c hteratete 
which is really opposed to the Lokayata tradition. Tins is meant 
to serve another aspect of my argument, I 
in spite of all the idealistic grandeur with which he \edjc 
^vorld^utlook svus eventuaUy characterised, its suljsoil, 
hirmcd by seme kind of primitive prolo^materiahsm. 'vineb for 
all its differences from the original Lokayata, resembled it m 
rci>resenting a stage of pre-spiritualistic oonsciousne^. Tl^ is 
■I noint which liad repeatedly occurred m the course of my study, 
thmlgh I could return to a Full discussion of its implications only 
in Chapter VHt of Book IV, dealing vnlh the emcrgtinee of the 
idealistic outlook in the Vedic tradition. 


After dLsciiss Ing the metliod in Cliaptcr 11 of Book ft 1 could 
have resumed the argument concerning the original Lokajata 
from where it wa,'* left in Chtipler ft but for the fact that the 
discu.ssiori of the metliod ushered in certain questions concern^ 
Ing the social background, without answering which, the Lotri' 
yata cnuld not 1>e placed in its proper perspective. However^ 
the discussion of the social background bad to be introduced 
with reference to the specific problem of the Ijokayata. The 
primordial tompJcx of tlie primitive proto-malerialism as related 
to the obscure riliiaLs, — wliich in the first elkapter I have pie- 
sumed to bo the original essence of the Lokayata and which iti 
the second cliapter I found to be indicative of a primitive society^ 
^hud acfiuired a more popular name in later limes, vix Tan- 
trism, iHJWcver much it may contradict the popular notions 
riboiit Tantrism itself. Now a pectiliar feature of the Indian 
cultural history is tliat Tantrism in this scrise is not only ancient 
ImjI also medieval and even modem. Its relics ate traced as far 
back as the Indus [wriod and. as repeatedly claimed, its inHut?nix! 
has continued unbroken till today. Tliis peculiar tenacity 
tlie archaic beliofs and practices throughout the cultural history 
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of India can only be accounted for by the achinl survival in the 
social xealily of'tliose raalerial conditions of which tlicse were 
the pmducLs. But ivliat could be tliese material conditions? 
Owpters in and IV of Book 11 are designed to answer this 
question r 

In Chapter III, I have argued that two of the most conspi¬ 
cuous features of tire Indian social history- had been uneven 
ri^ejopment and tribal siimvaJ. Tlic primitive society has 
always persisted Irere along with and by the side of the advanceti 
aiid civilised society, as it is in fact persisHng even tjxlay. 
Secondly, relics of such primitive or tribal societj' have always 
strongly characterLsed the social fabric of India — ancient, 
modern and medieval. It is, as I have called it, a case of m- 
completo de-tribalisation, a point which I have attempted to 
illustrate w'itli the following: the ethnic composition, the village 
communities, tlie caste organisation and the customary laws. 
Of course this, of all my chapters, is tite most tentative and m- 
adequate. The problem of Indian social history is viwt and 
enormously compIicatetL and rather than aii^g at a full re¬ 
construction of it 1 found the scope in this chapter of emph^- 
ine o:dy those aspects of it that are not ordinanly ™phasis^. 
tlwugh they have direct bciiring^ on our understanding oI the 
survi^ of the primitive elements in Indian culture, i fwl that 
the details devoted to some of the probleim arc disproportionate 
while the treatment of some others — paiticulaTly the problem of 
the traditional land-tenure and that of the tradition from the 
tribe to the state ^ lias been rather desultory. Bnt wrtli aU th.se 
imaderioacies. the main points that I have argued may snb. 
stantially valid. 1 hope to see these belter substantiated and 
more ably worked out by more competent Marxists, 

Chapter IV is designetl to discuss one speeiKe feature of this 
tribal survival, viz. mother-right. 1 have treated this separately 
localise of its obvious importance to my argument: it gives the 
only ixKsihle bacitground for understanding the sources of 
Tantrism. One of the most conspicuous features of Taut^m 
hairpeirs to be ils supreme emphasis on the Female Principle, 
called the sotti or the prakriH. As such, it reflected the sodal 
contlitions under which women held a more important place in 
society than men. Apart from the writing?! of Professor George 
Thomson-upon which incidenlally I have depended tlirongh- 
nut mv study -1 am particularly indebted to Tfti? Mothers by 
R. Briffauk as the main source-lioofc for mothcr-nghl and the 




ancient rftuak tdatei! to it. Following Thomson and 
I have nrgued that, because agricultiiTe was tlic disoovf^iy of 
women, the ioitia] stage of the agricultura] economy created the 
material conditions for the soda! superiority of the female. 
Following Ehreofels and others I have argued further thai 
mother-right in India cauld have been historically connected 
with the early ngiicultural economy and that it wa$, in all pro- 
babiJiU^p violently suppr^sed in the suhserjoent days. Yet tlm 
peculiar tenacity with which the elements of modier-right have 
survived In the lives of the Indian people h c|uite striking. Could 
the reason be that the vast majority of them remained the tillers 
of the soil? !n any case, this connection of Tnntrism with the 
early agricultural economy gave me the most important clue to 
its other features. By exjotrast, tlie economic life of the early 
Vedic people was predomiitaiitly pastoral. That a^wunts for 
their highly patriarchal society along with a characteristically 
malodominated world-outlook. It is here, again, that we have 
the real clue to the basic difference between the two main eur- 
rents of the suhseqiiexit pliiloiiophical thought m India — the 
Vedic and the non-Vedic, TanLrism in a broad sense being the 
dominating clement of the latter. 

These preliminaries over^ I couidp Ln Chapters V ^ VI nl 
Ikxik HI Tctum to the main argument about the Lokayata. In 
these two chapters I have attempted to answ^er hvo main ques¬ 
tions. First, what ctsuld be the ultimate material basis of the 
primitive dehn-vada and the primitive rituals related to it ami 
how, at the stage at which these were originally evolved, could 
these be connected with the mode of securing tlie material means 
of subsistence? Secondly, what was the course of development 
this archaic outlook cveohmily underwent? In Chapter V, 
tlosigncd to answer the first question, 1 have traced the origin 
of Tsmtrism to the fertility magic of the early agriculturists and 
in Cliapter VI. designed to answer the second c|uesiion, 1 havi? 
argued that the Sankhya philosophy was originally a develop¬ 
ment of the primitive proto-materialism wliicb formed the sub¬ 
stratum of Tantrism itself. In arguing both the pomLSp I had to 
go against many an accepted notion concerning ancient Indian 
philosophy. But I shall mention here specially one wbieh 
appears to me to be crudah 

How could Tantiism, with all its ilmitations m evidenced 
by its relations to the primitive rihialsp have this substrahim of 
primitive proto-matcrialkm at all? Agricultural ritual, in whicli 
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it has its ultimate source, rests on tlio assumption that the pro- 
ductivit\' of nature — of mother earth — can be enhanced or ui- 
duced by tiie imitation of human reproduction and conversely, 
human fertititv is similarly related to riatural fertility.* In 
tlie primitive stage these principles were not. of course, wn- 
sciously formulated. But if we look back and are at all justified 
in thcorcticallv formulating the fundamenUli of tins pnnu' 
tive vimv ive mav look at it as an instinctive groping at a theory^ 
according to which the hiunan body and the earth me assumed . 
to have the same nature, the tivo being taken as interaamp arid 
intcr-dependeot. Tlie corollaries are two-fold. First, rt should 
1« possible to undenitand the mystery of nature if w e Mn undcj- 
stand the msTitcrv of the human bodv - the cfefia or the material 
human body is the microcosm of the universe. Wndly, the 
hirth of the universe is the result of the same or a similar proeaw. 

:is the birth of tlie human beings. The debft-vnda and the c(is- 
inogony of Tantiism are but elaborations of these t^.vo corollanes 

It is not difficult to see that in such a scheme of thought 
there is no placc> whatsoever for anytlung tlrat ' 

primaev to the spirit, In fact the earher 
[lotion of the primacy of the .pint - the 
Soul and tlic Other-World - are conspicuously absent ft'™ 
these. Tliii-s. vuth all the ignorance alroiit nature as well ^ the 
human bodv, human consciousness at this stage remains set _ 
iH, emnneipaied from the world and pmee^ to the formation of 
tlic spiritualistic or idealistic w-orld-outlook. Tim! is not irwie- 
Tiali^ in the mature sense; nevertheless, tn tlie sense of an 
accept.™, o |i.c 

lH)dv and the material earth on which it lives, it ca 
termed as some form of primitive proto-matenalisni. 

1 confess, vi'hcn I first arrived at these fommlatirms, I hmi 
mvself many a hesitation about their pbiisihilitv. But in ISk*, 

I came across the second volume of Science ond Cit'iniohyft f*i 
(.■ftinn bv Proh-ssoT Joseph Needham. It hclired me immt^ly 
to clarify mv own idea,s and reinforce my mim mguiiiCTt. What 
lias liecome clear bv his masterly analysis of Chinese Tamsm 
indeed a floml of light to throw on what still remams la^^y 
ufiscure about Indian Tanlrism. Needham himself has dravji 
our attention lo the close similanly' - and cv^ the possibk 
interchange of ideas - berivecn Taoism and Tantiism and Iio 

"See Thomson SACS i. 2M IT Tor the materialistic interprets- 

tiort ol the primitive fertility mag*c. 
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hns artpied that the Taoist speculations about and insl^bt ibtfl 
nature 'lie at the basis of Ciiincse science/ Of course* Chmeite 
Taoism, like Indjan Tantrism, was basically magic. BuL argLied 
Needliam, ^science and magic are in their earliest stages mdis- 
tiRgiiis liable' iind this is a point the importance of which bvc 
cannot emphLisise too much.' What accounts for such an mdis- 
tingiJLshahle relation behveen the two? It svas mimual Jahenr^ 
answered Needham: 'magic and science were originally unllcfl 
jn a single undiSerentiated complex of manual operations.'*^ 

i 

* Bold formulations hko these, coming a.s they do from a 
scientist of Needham's stature, helped me clearly to see how 
Indian Tantrism, because of its rootedness in the manual opera¬ 
tions of agricultiuro, and in spite of being magic, did also con¬ 
tain the potentialities of later Indian science — partiodarly the 
sciences of physiology and alchemy. 

But Id IK concentrate on the primitive proto-mulcnalisin. 
Science, it is argued, is iushndivcly materiaUstic. The ussnmp- 
linn of the primacy of spirit givre theology and metaphysics, 
hut not science. From tliis point of vieiv, Indian Tanlmm cmild 
lie proto'Sdence 1x»raiise of its proto-matcTialism; even the 
authors of die .so-c^alled alchemical Tnnfros were not entirely 
unaware of this (pp. 356*7, Chapter V). At the source of Tan- 
trism, again, was agricnltura) magic, considered at a particuhtrly 
undeveloped stage at an aid to the manual operation of agricitf* 
lure itself. It is in this sense that the primitive proto-material* 
ism of Tantrism, too, was ultimately rooted in munual labour. 

All these lead us to see that so long as human consciousness 
retains its moorings in manual labour, it remains instinctively 
materiidistic. For there is a sense of objective coercion about 
the labour process itself, a point tliat I have argued elaboratelv 
elsewhere.Tliis is negatively substantiated by the fact tluit 
the emergence of tlie idealistic outlook in die human conscioiLs* 
ness presupposes a separation of thought from action — of mental 
{aim nr from manual labour — along with a sense of degradation 
socially attached to the latter. Tlie result is on exaltation of the 
spirit or oonsdousness — of pure thought or pure reason ~ to the 
status of a delusional omnipotence liaving, as it were, the power 

® T cfluld do no more than quote a few stray lines Irom Needham's 
work. For a proper understanding of his view ccncemtne the sources 
of science. It is necessary at least to go through SCC it. 89*199. 

la See Appendix. , 
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lo dictate to reaMty, And this is the csSense of the 

idealistic ciiitbok. 

Considering the importance of tliis process for the puxiMse 
of understanding, though negatively, the nature of the pnnut vc 
Tire-spiritualistic world-outlook, I haw designed a special cliaptor 
(Chiipter VIII, Book IV) to a detailed discuMinn of it. Since 
hisloricallv the idealistic outlook first emerged m Indian phiTo- 
sbphv in the later portions of the Vedic literatures, this chapter 
hi turned out to be a review of these. Obviously en™^i. it was 
not nc^sessarv- for me to go into the inmcaci^ of th_is c 

outlook itself: it was enough to show that this 
outlook did emerge on the ruins of a primitive proto-matenalisn^ 
representing the tflosciousness of the primitive pre-el^ society 
iri^which mamial lalxiur and mental labour were 
from each other. But it was necessary to go mlo the dc^s of 
the further development of the primitive ^ 

the Lokavata tradition. This has been done m Chapter VI ot 
Book III. dealing with the original Sanklura, 

All these, really speaking, did complete my main argument. 
But there is another eir«imstance that I cauM not just overlook. 
Certain philosophers of the Buddha’s times arc generally bceatol 
as the followers of the I^kayata views. Accord^ly, I 
need to discuss them in a separate chapter - (^apter VH ot 
Book III. However, my study of these philosophcis led me to 
the view dial they had little or no affiliation to the genuinely 
Lokavata tradition - i.e., to what is specifically Tefetred to as 
the Lokavata in the ancient texts, in spite of the 
hangover of a kind of primitive and rmiddlwl materiah-un 
in their vie^vs. As a matter of fact, the Buddhist and the 
laina texts, which happen to be the main sources of our know¬ 
ledge of their views, newer mentioned them as the followers o 
he^Lokavata. though the name Lokayata repeatedly occurred m 

Neverthde^. I found my study of them amply tmvardsHl 
by a peculiar fascination of its own. 

Ttiere remains only one other rpiestion that I would like to 
answer in this Introduction, Looking biick at the ar^ment in 
its entireh’ what value, from tlie Marxist point of de\v, do I 
propose to attach to it? Of course, the significance of the San- 
khva in the Indian philosophical heritage is discussed in its 
proper place. But what is the significance of tlw! re^gnition of 
the primitive proto-materialism, which forms the substratum ot 
both the Lokavata and the Vedic traditions? M> ansuer is 
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mv 

simple cnoaglh Its value ts comparabb to the reragoilion of 
primitive commuriLsm in Marxism. The Marxists emphasLse the 
importance of primitive commimism not because they drf^aJn ol 
a Fetum to It. The puqiose is rather to show that private pm- 
pfTty and the slate machinery are not eternal adjuncts to Iniman 
existence: Tliey wil] fall as inevitably as they arose at an earlier 
stage/*^ Sitniliirly, the primitive protfi-matcrialism is discussed 
not for the purpose of a glorificatioit of it and surely them is 
* not even llie remotest apology for any return to it. Yet it has 
its value by way of showing that the spiritualistic outlook: is 
not innate in man. It, loo, will be finaUy vraslicd away as inevi- 
tahly as it arose at an earlier stage: if tJie spiritualistic outlook 
came into being, it w-ill also, along with t™ social separatiuo 
InHween manual and mental labour,- pass away* This lias some 
particular relevance for the understanduig of the Indian philn- 
sophical tradition. For we are never tired of listening that 
spiritualism is iin inherent feature of Indian thouglit. But, "Abl 
Faiistus, now hast thou hut one hare hour to live!" 
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CiiAJWi One 


ASURA-VIEW 


THE PROBLEM OF ANCIENT INDIAN 
MATERIALISM 

Th^re js an interesting ambiguih* in tbe philoiophicul termi¬ 
nology' current in anejent India; ib $igiiiBcance moreover^ 
peculiarl}' modem. 

Our andents did not feel the nee^sity of using two separate 
words to refer to the philosophy of the people and ihe materiaU 
istie philosophy. There was only one word that meant both. 
This W'iis Lolay^ita^ alternatively called Can'afca or Barhasp^itya 
philosophy. I^kayata meant the philosophy of the people. 
Lokayata also meant the philosophy of this-worldliness or 
matcnali^. 

L MATKBUWSi>t -IXD PinLOSOPHY OF THE PlSOFLE 

LoJtes^fi ayotiih lokayata. It was called Lokayata hecaiise it 
wiis prevalent among tlie people EL B. 

Cowell.^ in his translation of the mediewl tjornpendium of 
Indian philosophy called the Snroa Darsona Samgrnha (by 
MadhavacEiiya, 14 th century* a.d.) has accepted tliis etymology 
nf the name. fl. P* Sostri,^ too, used the word to mean tlie world- 
nntlook of the people^ I le has done it In a simple and malter-of- 
fact manner, as if it were a part of the plulosophical common 
sense of the coimtry and as such any evidence to its suppo^rt was 
hardly necessary. 

But such evidences are there and shall mention one or 
two. S. N. Dasgupta® has already pinnted out that the Buddhist 
test Divijacadam used the name Lokayata in this etymolngical 

t * 
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iietise* that is, to mean what was prevalent among the people^ 
Guttiiratna,* the jaina oommentator of the 14th century a.d.* in 
hiii oommcntaiy on the Sat Dnrsana Snmuc^ya {by H^bhadra, 
Stii ceotun' a^d^) referred to the Lokayatas (or the Lokayalikas) 
us those who behavc?d like the. unthinking moK the common 
undisceming people. .Madhavacatya,* too, gave prncticully the 
same reason to explain why the liodent materiaJistic view, tradi¬ 
tionally associated witJs the name of Car\''aka, was also ealle^l 
the Lokayata view: 

The muss of men in accordance with the sosfras of policy and enjoy- 
mentr consideritig wealth and desire the only ends of man, and 
denying the exialence of any object belonging to a future world, arc 
found to follow only the doctrine of Car%'aka. Hence another name 
for that school is Lokayaia, — a name well accordant with the thing 
signified- 

And in sanng this, .\ladlmva wa& only following in the fm^tsteps 
of his great master, Samkardcaiya" (Sth ceutury a.d.)^ who in 
Ids commenlarv on the Brahma Sutras^ equated the crude moh 
(prflkrifd /dufi/i) with the followers of tlie LokuvntJi-vleviiTE 
by iTKmhoning the twn together, jilma^t in ^he 

siime breath. 

It is true tliat a contempt for the Lokuyata was largely 
rcsportsible for such statements. Nevertheless, thLi dues not 
minimise tlie importance of the statements, portitiilarly in view 
of the fact llist it is implied by the very' ctyinology of the word. 
lA/kayula did mean the philos ophy of the p ™ple, tlieugh those 
;who were usihfi the na me m~tbis sense had often ir~dfyp~Ton- 
tempt for the people along with fb^pTiUosopliy. 

■ ^“Ahd this philosophy ivis''f3ss«ih’a!Iy this-^^ or matr- 
rialistie. Other evidences apart, this is indicate by the 
alternative significance of the name. Tlie Pefmhfirg Dictiomnf 
reudered lokayaia simply as materialism- According Xq M- 
Mnnier-Williams,” the name, in the moscnline, me^mt material¬ 
ist/ and^ in the neuter ‘materialism, the sy-stem of atheistic 
philosophy/ H. T. Colebraoke'’ showed that the word lokatjaUmh 
in maseiiline, meant only a materialist. 

Some of our eminent traditional scholars, too, have given 
this mterpretation of the n^me. According to PancunMn Tarka- 

*TRD 300. ^SDS {CtJWdll 2- <i-On Br 5a t. 1.1. 

7 V. 235- The PTS Dictionary^ however^ lakes the word to mean 
the world -outlook of the people, 
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ralniO" tUis pliilosoplij' was^l«l 

bat thU .^ncretrmateriaV-'orUl {hka) and dea,^ 

, Ix^ar ITalkmliiia Muklwpadliyaya aryicd ^ 

Tl,a aaml Lokay.ta, ac^^mg to 1^ vvj^ o ^ 
ilerivfd fraia the t^si-atiul emphasis oii the natural «orld { 
or ihfl ^ofcn ) in thiJi pliilosophy. 

e come across in the o!<let texts certain attempts to 
explain the name from the ixiint of x-iew of its matcrial^tic con¬ 
tent. Buddhaghnsa - the Bnddldst cotninenbUor of the o 
«mtarv .x.n., is said to have suggested that the vvordjiyfl^h «u1d 
also !>;> used in the sense of meaning ^ 

at«>rtlanee with this Lokayatii wonld mean the 
h'lsis of xxhich is tlie material v^\6 \hka), AV - 

<lerixa"tic.n^lhe name xv.is suggest^ liy 

eommentators. Ho dehned iofai as uU that could be obj^t ^ 
^ense m-rcention Mimibhadrii,'* a commentator, rtied to be 
Tivore i^xpUdt. He summed up by solving that /ofoi njeant 
iwdertim^firfhfl or padiirlha-samttha, thul ls. tlie totality of th«f 
' ^^Cnoes According to both, since tiic name Lokayata 

w-Ls rnoti-d in this word hk». it toukl only inean tlie materialistic 

'^’""^hS^Loknvata meant not only the philosoplw of the pcoidc 
but also the philosophv of this-wmldli ness or tuatenahsm. As 
-I matter of fact btith S. Badliakrishnaii and Dasguptu. 

" &■ t; 

olrscrs'cd, I^ka^ta it. 

non in onr owni days: 

,. p™,id.nu.l Addre» « Sddtlod «I thd B™- 
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This 15 true only if we overlook tfiat trend of philosophicat 
thought which our tradition bad wanted to attribute to tho 
In^an masseis. Their world outlook instinctively materia t- 
irtiOr The mime Ijokaynta is nn evidence of this fact- 


2, OF InT> 1AX MATEPlALlSif 


It folloH^, tbercTore, thac ancient Indian materialism cannot 
be looked at as a pliil^jsophical tliought, enjoying as it were^ an 
esistence-nj-itself in the ideological sphere* The question of our 
ancient Tnaterfalism is inextricably mixed up with the histoiy of 
om people. What was meant by ^Uie ptiople? Did they hxk a 
philosophy? If so, in whrtt sense was this a maieriaiistJc one? 
These are questions we cunnot avoid in studying the Lokayata. 

Obviously^ the answ^ers to these questiDns are to be sought 
in the data concerning die Lokaj'ata that are pruserv^ed for us. 
But diesc data themselves, fiu' from being helpful and satisfac- 
tor3^ introduce us to various and often uncx-pected difficulties. 

It is well known, for example^ that die available materials 
oonceming tho Lokayata are so few and fragmentary that thev 
almost call for ta Cuvier to reconstruct its lost structureH^ Ho\v- 
over, as we progress we begin to realke that thb by no means is 
the only or even the real difBculty, Sudi data are, nwreover, 
often highly obscure and, at least apparently, heterogeneous and 
ambiguous. 


Tliis expIdHs. tiujugh partially, why the motlern itiVKh'- 
were leti ti> so m^y erratio eoneWons conceming the 
origin and s.^ificani'c of die I^fcuyaia in ancient JiKlfa. L wo 
shall presently see. each one of tliem relied rather cxehisivdv 
on a selected dahim and, according to the individual peculiarity 
of tins, amved at an individualistic uiideretanding of the 
Ivokavata. ^ 


There hiu. however been another factor tliat contributed 
to tlic multiplicity of modem viesvs on ancient Indian material¬ 
ism. With all the differences among themselves, they have 
directly or indir^tly considered Madhava's Sarra Daman^ 
Sfliijgni/ia to be the only reliable starting point for purposes of 
reMnstnieting the lost Lokayata. But Madhava's version of the 
Lokayata is at best a doubtful one; we shall prcemlv see 
why it is so. It may be that once we can emancipate 
ourselves from his infiuence, the informations about the Loka- 
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yata wliicli we come across ui satires cxinsiderably older 
MadJiava wotikl not appear to m to be so baflitiig aiter all. 

Thus it was that 1 tliought of avx^Ldlng the l^tea track and 
searched for some method that cx^uld tlirow new light on the 
ancient data and help us to understand the Lokayata as tlie 
world outlook of the people. Such a method w^as suggested to 
me by the recent %vti tings of G. I'bomson, particiilarly his 
Ae^chiflm and Athcm and in the fet two volumes of Studies in 
Ancient Greek Society, In Chapter 2 1 have argued how certain 
ohseiLte and even apparently meaningless fragments of our 
xincient philosophical literatures may possibly be clearly under- 
strmd if interpreted according to the principles followed bv 
Thomson. 

Iti tr\1ng to follo^v his procedure, however, I was obliged 
to raise cortaiii cpiestlons that are not usually raised in the 
standiird tli.scussions on the subject. The results have fiecn mure 
than mere digressions. I had even to modify my originaJ plan 
substantjally and the undertakings to a large extent, turned out 
to \ye im cnejniry' into the sources of those obscure cults tlsat are 
broadly referred to as Tantrism. Further, tlie much-debated 
question concerning the origin and development of the Siuikhyu 
phil{}sophy had tn Ik? seriously faced and at least partially 
answered. And J found it imiwssible to do all these without 
entering into the more eomplicaled question concerning mother- 
right in India. I had, in fact, to end by realising that, our 
knowledge of the Lokayata is still so ineomplete, largely because 
of an unfort un.ite sitiialion. Motlier-right In ancient Jndia^ along 
with its characteristic ideolog\\ remains yet to l>e serioiLsIy 
jiivrstigaletl into. As we shall sce^ J. Xfarshalk follo\™g the 
suggestions of ll. P. Chanda^ made a nmnbcr of valuable nbser- 
valiiins tn this connection. And O. R. Elireufels, inspired by 
Marshall, hiis collected further materials about it* Rut omitg 
largelv lo their neglect of Morgan, Engels and BriRauIt, the 
ome!iisifiii?i i!u.y Lirrived at remain iiisiiffidently important. 

Nfoie stiirtlins, liowever, than all these is anottier point that 
strutk 1IM3 in couise of niy own sludios. U is the basic siniilarity 
between the Lokiiyata tiaclition and the more archaic str.ituoi of 
(he Vt'ilic tradition. This is most remarkable. Tlie two tradb 
tinns, as ive know them, are wdely different; in fact, diametri- 
tallv opposed. The HJiitcmpt for the Lokayata of llmse who 
rventLiallv announcttl themselves to lie die inheritors of the Vedic 
imdition 'is fndcetl well known. No less known is the contempt 
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of tlic Lokaysilikiis for them. Nevertheless, the similurities 
xeferretl te ;ire remarkuhle. Tliis deiiUinds some expkuuttioiL 1 
had to digress btig to encjuire into the origin of the ideas and 
bcliefe ril the early Vedie i)€Oples, and tliis, pamdo’ciciilly enouglv, 
ill order to imderstand the Ixjkiiyutii more fully* 

All this is uncon veorionah I shiill, therelore, try to explain 
the cireninstances under avIiilIi I was obliged to rmse these 
fjnestioas. 

3, Lost Loigwata 

It is titstomury lo liegin die encpiiry uito undent Indian 
muterirtlism wLdi the assumption that the real diffieiilt)' in recon- 
structiiig its liislorv is thi^ seureity of rele\^unt niatcriak. For it 
muy not Ixr un exaggeration to suggest tlnil in the ocean of uncer- 
taintv coneeming the lost LokayaUi the only piece of dclinilo 
infoiTOution is tliat we are left widi no original Avork on it. 
Modern schoLirs do not agree among tliemselves even on the 
fpiestion whether any such work ever existed at all 

Ehvs Dinids^* strongly denied the possibility. Referring to 
the refutation nf the LokavLita ljy Samkara and the Buddhists* 
he olrserx ed that 

the expr^^ions used point rather to an opinion held by certam 
thinkers, in union with other opinions, and not expounded in any 
special tteallse. 

Any text setting forth a philosophy lints refutetl wax fnr biin but 
an unwiirrantetl ;LSSumption. 

However, the evidences colleeted hv Tueci* GarlTe and 
Dxisgnptii are tlceisively against such a view*, Tucei^** olwerv^ed- 

ll is well known Ihat no Lokayala text has come down to us, , ** 
But from this lo assume, as some scholars did^ that L^okayata texts 
never existed, means to go too far,,,, I only shall briefly exposc 
some of the facts w^hleh, as it seems lo mo, clearly point oul that 
Lokayata texts were known in awdent times, 

A LiAayala sa-^tra vviis fjtiolofi in Candrakirtis iVu/jti? 
,\r)'adcva's Sntasastm contained an actual cjiiutatinn from 
pofi Snira ;iml trailitiim attributes: to Hrihitspati liimself the firxt 
treatise of the system cxdk^ after him* Ikirhaspatya, and we 
do nut know wh) we .slicnikl not accept ii;'^ According to the 
unkiion^i author of the marginal notes to the wi>rk of Fsippha^ 
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daulii, the Piiraiitlitfii luaned in the tt^xt was a Camihi-mala- 
i-e., an author of texts cxpouiKling the Ciir%aka 

doLtrine. 

Garbt^-^ mentioned two authorities, namely Patunjali” aiui 
Bhaskaracarva-^ wlio beiir witness to tlie former existence of 
lexdwxiks of fnaterialism/ 

Dasgupta*"* referretl to tlie Eiukthist text Di^ijdvtidmut 
where the lx(kayata wels Vegimled as a special bnmeh of 
stiiiiy wliich hail a hbmy{i ami n-pmc^icana (i.e., a commentan' 
sukI annolittlofis on it)/ To this Ik- added the evidence of 
Pa tan) all. alreadv mentioned by Garljc, and ctmsi^lered this evi¬ 
dence to Ixi decisive The graiomariiUi Katyayana (c. 300 b.c.) 
fariiuilatf*d a rule whereby 

the word rameVL-ffi becomes t^arnakaa in the feminine to meso a 
blanket or 9 wrapper, and Pnlanjali (about 150 a.c.) in mlerpretm^ 
this Uarffika ^titron says that the abject of nratrietSng the formation 
of the word trarnnka only to the sense of a cotton or woollen wrapper 
is that in other senses the feminine form would be t?amiicna or 
v{iTttika fmeaning it commentary) as in the case of the Bhaguri corn- 
men laiy on the Ijokayota.^ 

Fmm tliix DEcsgupta concluded that It seems to Ih' cjirite cortaiin 
that there wiys u lyooV called the Lokayntn OH which there wsis 
at least om* commentarj^ earlier than 15(1 or even earlier 
than H.C., the prolxdjle dale of KaK-ayaiiii^ the author of the 
Vnrtiikii Sutra 

Blit such tests, even if these were <mw in esLsteiict.% urc 
!nst to m. Judging from the hitler hnsrility expressed in so nian\^ 
places Jigiiinst the Lt^kayata-vievv^, it is often oinjectured that 
these might have iK'en delibcralely destnived.-' V\ hatever it 
it inisst have happened long ugo, prt^iimably lx?fore the 
beginning tjf tlic Christiiin enh AiMirt from the meri' mctiHou ot 
such lost treatises, what we now cuncrHely possesss arc a k w 
strav referi*nces to the la^kayata^view's* or to its followers culled 
the T^kayatikiis, as ]irtrservcd in the uTitiiigs of tivose vvlio wanted 
only to ridicule ^md refute the Lokayata, As S.K. ilelvalkar and 
H b. Ranade have put it, this philosophy had the misfortune 
of lieing kiiovvm lo ns only through the writings of its opponent'^. 

The (>pj>onents of the Ijokiivatikos could not have had 
any spevtiil anxictv^ to dtscril>e dispiissionately what Lokayata 
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actitaJJy stood for. We do not, therefore, atpect an uiibLased 
version of its vi™^ in tliese sources. Secondly, writers belong¬ 
ing to different sciioob of philosophy tried Ip refute the Loka- 
yatii in different TOntexts of pliilosophlcal controversies. So the 
informations obtained alioiit the Lokayata from these smirces 
arc neccssariJy fragmentary. The only notable exception is pro¬ 
bably the version of the lokayata in the Snr™ D^r,^£ina Sam- 
^mha, where the author gives iis the impressiin of t‘oheTenc&. 
But we shall presently see howj little we rely on it. 

Under these circumstances^ Rhys Davids^ was fully [usti- 
fied in claiming that 'pending the discovery of otlier texts, and 
s|>ecially of such as are not only the testimony of opponents/ 
what wo can at hc^t liope is to arrive at a working hypothe^sis 
concerning the l/oLiyata to explain its fragmentary survivalsn 

Rhys Davids wrote this in ISQO. Ou tlie basis of our Oxpo- 
rience since then we can nosv defimtely add that there Is no 
hope of such ii discovery. It is true that F. \V. Thomas re* 
cox'ored a certain Bribaspnli Stjfrei svhich. edited and trans¬ 
lated by him, was published in 1921 . It could l>cr a Lokayata 
work because Brihaspati is said to have been die founder of 
the school However, no scholar coijid take tiib text scriouslv. 
It w'iis a late product often dominated by an ideoTo^ 
really alien, or even |iositively hostile, to die Lokayata-\icws, 
Ax Tucei^ remarked, "it bears a clear Bralmuinleal character.* 
At die siime time, he hasteniKi to add: 

But in sniiu of ihai you will find some quotatien^ in It on ttie Loka¬ 
yata, which are likely lo have been taken from an ancient but nyw 
lost compilation havm|£ a peciiilar Lokayata character, 

Tliat. liow^wer, is the real problein. ^\1iat exactly i$ meant 
fjy the peciitw^^ Lokatjala character? And what Is the source of 
our inhirmnticm about it? 

4 TieuiirioxAL Mctiuid 

In aimvtr lo tiiis it is suggested. Hmugl, „ftc„ tadUy-amJ 
Klij-s Davids was one wlio definitely rejected the suggstion- 
tliat tJie (iHJst ijotuble of tJie LokiiyiiU-fragmcnts being thosii that 
are preserved in MadJiavas wort, this should Iw the slartim? 
point of our study, M Garbc^i said, ‘the principal sourec of ouV 
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knowletlgi?. Iiowcvef, is tlie first chapter of the SoiX'iJ Darsiiiui 
Sfjmgraha' 

This Iwiiis fairly hpieal nf the attitude of the modem 
scholars, the Method' usually followed by them for ret™struct- 
ing the Lokayata was to begin by gathering the l>asic idea about 
It from ^fadilava's w ork and then to interpret in its light otbrr 
relics of the Lokayata obtained from other sources* Even Sastri, 
tbe importance o( wliose contributions to onr knowledge of tbo 
Lokavata we shall presently rclum to discuss, svns not free from 
u bills for tliis method, Of course Rliys Davids doubted the 
aiitheiiticitv of MndhusTi. ParadoKically enough, his strong 
doubt of Madhava, as we shall see, was really based on n rather 
exclusive reliance cn liimr 

U needs to be pointed out here tlint tliere are at lea$t t^vo 
distinct ad van luges in tbe traditional nicthod ^vbicli tempt to 
follow it. 


Firsts Mddhavas account of the Lokiiyala is cle^r aud 
cuhercnl. Tito cpisl^molog\% metaphysics and elides Ot tbe 
Lokuyatikas, as Madbava wanted us to understand these, are 
presented by him in a neatly woven logical oonstnicbon. 

According to him. the LokayaUkas denied the validity of 
anv source of knowledge other tliiui immediate sense-pereep^. 
And therefore they' denied all realities except the gross ob]^ 
of tile senses* There was no God, no soul jmd no survis-al aft« 
death* It naturally followed that the Lokayalikas denied all 
religious and moral values and cared only for the pleasures of 
tbe senses. This is. in essence, the Lokayata^view as represented 
bv Madhava M Virther drawn from his own imagination or not, 
sncii a reprcsenlatioii is free from any obsemitv and is 'vender* 
fill in its internal itilicrcnce. If we make this our sUutin^ 
lioint. we have at least the feeling of mo^dng on secure grounds. 

Tbe second advantage, and by no metms an unimportant 
one, of starting from Madiiava is tliat it also promotes a sense 
of familiarity in tla' minds of our modem scholars* For it agrees 
smoothly v%illi the contemporary notions of, or more properly, 
the cimtcin|>nrary prejudices against the materialistic pliiloso- 
phv in general. Materialism, as Madhava put it, had been the 
full of those enide jumpic who little understood the liigher 
values of human exislcnte, Tliis is also the attitude of the 
modem scliolais. They are out of symipatliy mth tlie material¬ 
istic philosophy as deeply as Madhava w’as. 
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Here are two exaiiipJis: 

L. cie la Viillpe Poussin,'^' clkeustsing the Lokayata stLiiul- 
]>oiiit said, A man ivlwi wanted to eonve^—let us say “iKi^'ert'’ 
svymsui to his imiterialiit opinions,’ etc,, etc. Materialiiin, 
to the u'liter, is hut mere [Terv'ersion. Tins is so obvious to liirn 
tliat lie was mnkinij a statemeiit of fact, as it wert?. 

Practically the same uttitode to materialism explains Imw 
Radliakrishnaij'^ could say that tlw siibstimce of this doctrine 
is strmim-d up by a character in the allegorical plac' of Frrt/wJ/ia* 
rtmdrodatja: The uutlior certainly knows that this is as good as 
saying that the sulrstancu of the Socratic view or the essence of 
the Six'fatic character is to be found in the plays of Aristophanes. 
For what we really have in the PrabodhacandradatjH is only A 
caricature of the .Materialist, and by no w-uy a subtle oiic.«‘ 
play, it is well ktiowTi, was written by Krisna Misra of Mi tin la 
to expose. Tidiciile mnl itujtmdict the idetu: of llio Buddhist'.. 
Jninas, Quwakas, Kajjalikas anti other sects which had taken 
Imld of the public mind in Ins tlays,^'' \o scholar would suggt'st 
the possibility' of recovering the stil»tiiiice of Buddhism or 
jainism from it. ^\ith the materialistic philosopbv, liiiwever, 
tfu- mattiT is difierent. Tlie modem scholars are not interested 
in distinguishing Iwhveen its stshstttnee anil Its c«ffturf,re. And 
so tbe>' find Madhava’s account of the Ivokajata so sathfat^nn' 
lo SfUTl with. 

Notwithstanding these two ajjjjarent advantages, however 
wc arc oldiged to doubt the traditional proceriure. To begin 
with, the contrudietoiy- chiiracter of the ctmelosions (hat result^ 


ERE Viii, 494, Ip i. 27«. 

Hens are some specimens (Act ii. (Tayior). 

2t.tATtaiALrsTj (looks ai the great king Passion and advances lownrdc 
him) May thou bo victorious — Malorialiat solutes thee 
Passion: My friend, you arc welcome, sU down here 
MATEiuALUiT: (Sitting down) Vice prostrates hfmsclf at vour fpi>i 
PAsstOK: The felicity of Vice, 1 hope. Is unimpaired ^ 
MATraiAWStr By yo^ Iwuniy all are happy. Having aceomplishcri 
what he was ordered to perform, ho now desires to touch 

feet; bl^d is he,, who after destroying ThreSnS^ orhh 

lord. t»holds his gracjoos face with exceeding joy, and or™ 
trates himself at his lotus foot, 

Passiok: Whal e?cplc»ft5 have been performed bv Yice*^ 

Matc«iai.ist; He hw faurtd the most virtuous men to forsake the 
road commanded in the Vedaat and to Utllaw their own^clin^ 
tions This achievement hpwyer. belongs neXr toVice 
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ed from this is itself a uaniiiig sigiiinst its relinbility. We niiiV 
note ihe CTMitradictions fiirsl an«l spp 1 ii>w fur nil iiiitiiil rellnnec 
on Mailfinvn Ls res|ponsibk for these. 


o. 


1\ niK ACADEMtlC WoiuJi 


Modem writers nn suieient Indian pMosophy-tuid among 
them arc inclntled scbnlars of great eminence whose nuthorily 
it is not easy to diallenge—have arrived at the most extraordi¬ 
narily ixintradiclor)' concUisions with regard to the origin imd 

signiBearn'e of the laikaynta. i e u 

[t has 1 x ^11 coiijectnferl that Loltaynta wiui the resnlt of the 
hrealcdoum of traditional anthorily. Others tluHight that it was 
the «iiise of the consolidation thereof. Some concluded that 
Lokavata was twiginallv imported into India from anei^t 
ria. Others thought that it originally fonntxl part of the Indinn 
priestcraft. U has ev'tui lK*en claimed that l-okayata did not 
lielong mereh' to the ancient times, for it still simives in th(^ 
cxnmt'rv in the form of certain obscure and highly olisot-ne cults. 
As thise interpretations of what the Ivokav'ata might have m^nt 
are basicallv opposrxl to one another, wo are not surp^wl to 
find the place of all being taken up hy a sceptieism which elnim- 
eJ that the laikayala, as a liraneli of iiiieient Indian plnlosophy, 
never csisli'd at all. 

Thesi" are some evidences of the anarchic conditions pr- 
valent in OUT ncademic world. We are going to examine the 
vie%« in so far as these are the results of a reliance on Madhavas 
version of the laikajata. 

Kadhakrishnaii^ lias arguetl tlmt tlic laikayala the 

characleristic intellectual product of the unsettled 
India during ifie 'epic ixiriod.' i.c., SKI n.c. to 
an age wlit'ii the faith of the centuries was crumhkng do«n and 
(he hold of authority on the people was being shatterixl. In such 

it'i atmosphere, 

ever so moiiy metaphysical tancies Bud fuhle apeculadona wet# out 
forward ... We have the materialists with their iiisistenee on ihp 
world of sense, the Buddhists with their valuable psytholoitieal 
leaching and high ethics, 

I'mler tliese circuinstances, iniiterialbim, witfi all its futility, 
was nevertheless, plaving a historic role; it was repiidiatiiig the 
old religifw of custom and magic,' wu.s ‘declaring the spiritual 
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inilependonce of the indi'iidual' aatl rcfedme the principle of 
aiithority, * 


philftMphy is a fanatical effort made to rid the 
age of the weight of the past that was oppressing it. The removid 

for the great eonstruettve efforts of speculation.^* 


This conclusion has the virtue of simplicily. TJie sininUdf>- 
however, is die result of a rather rigid adliereitce to Madhava 
The author has refused, as it w-erc. to be itiaucnced by any in- 
formation about the Ukayata that did not Ht in with ,\fadha%'as 
version of it. TJiis esqilains why he agreed to supplement the 
Sort^ Dorsana Samgra/m only by such texts as dw Prabodfia- 
catuirocUtija and the Sdred Sfdd/j«Jite Sningwho: these too, like 
Madhava's work, were MTitten from the standpoint of Vcdontic 
idealism and the account of the Lokayata in oil these was sub- 
stanUally the some. Tlie essence of this account is tlmrouehly 
negative in character; the Lokayata denied the reliabilit}- of jii* 
fercnce. the authority of the Vwhw, the reality of God, soul and 
immortality, and it repudiated any moral value excepting the 
j^oss sensual pleasures nf the moment. Concentrating delu¬ 
sively on such an account die only quesbon out author has 
considered worth asking is: How can we account for the origin 
of such an iilria-negativc attitude in ancient India? The liyro- 
thesis of an age in M-lutli die faiths of the centuries were cnimb- 
ling dosvn and uliicli, therefore, released a fanatic urge for free^ 
thinking, served his ptupose. The whole thing was, no doubt, 
an excess and a futility. Kevertheless, it played its historic rolr. 
It Wits necessary for our ancestors to be emancipatetl from the 
old relipon of custom and magic in order to move fonvarcl to 
the great constnictiTO efforts of speculation, and the Lokav.nta 
c.i}ntributcd to this emandpatioii. '' * 


J. Miiir,*^ tiw, connected the Lokayata svith the e 

,<p«*U„n i, India. B„, L’™Sa°d 

by him was ,,ist the other way round. Far from being the 
of the breakdown of ancient faith, the laokavata was^'i«™,l* 
to him. the cause of its consolidation. How did ]« ar^iv 
concliLsion? taike nadbakrishnan, he (oo nnde tkx. ^^* *^*^ 
version of the laokaayata given hv VilThatTtk t 
But. unlike Rarlhakrislman, he svanled to take serfeJlv^a^htdc 
more of the evidences alwut tlic Lokayata and to 'squcene 
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these into tlae f^alnc^^' 0 ^t>; provided by Modhuva. Tliis made all 
the difference between the views of the two scholars. 

C>n the evidence of the heretics and disbeliev<rrs referred 
to in iiig’Vetti, Muir conjectured that the intellectual atmos¬ 
phere of die country rmist Imve liecii diaractcrised by a spirit 
of freedom of speculation from a very remote antiquity. Such 
iui utmosplicre must have continued for ntany centuries. Even 
at the time of the composition of the Aronopruta, it was possible 
for one to remain a Brahmsina and yet to go on preaching the 
Lokayala-views. Tills is ovidenced by the Bralimaiia, Jabali, try¬ 
ing to ^Jcrsuade Hamaciindra to heretical ideas.®“ 

I’liat such hcTcticid views v^ ere essentially Lokavatika was 
argued by .Muir on the biisis of their similarities with the Loku- 
yata-views as cvpotmded bv- Madhava. .4nd referring to the 
Hamatjami evidence, he argued: 

^en after the Brail man ical $;rstoin had Iteen more flimty establish- 
M, and ils oetails more minutely prescribed, It is clear that the same 
strictnt^ was not ejc tended to speculation, but that if a Brahmans 
vvas only nri observer of the established ceremonial, and an asserter 

ui ihD jjfcrivileges of his owji order, he might enteriam and even 
profess almost any philosophical opinion which he pleased.'*^ 

SnUcqueiitly, Iwwevor, as the aUacks from the lieretics 
like the Lokayadkiis iuid tlie Biiddhi^t^' bec.'^iiniG 'when 

tlje autliorih' of the jsaerfH] 1x>oks wivi not merely tacitly set 
aiiide or uiideniiinctl, but openly dlsrardcd or denies!, iuid thv* 
institutiuiii^ fonnded on theiii were abaiKloned and 
rhe ortliodox party took die alarm and started enforcing such 
measures as put an end to the agcK>!d atiuosphere of the freedom 
nf speculation, I-rokuyata-esccss, dius, became the cause of the 
comolidation of anejeut authority. 

Dasguplas conjecture concemiug the origiD and develop¬ 
ment of the larikayata has no point in conimon with either of 
these two views. According to him, the 1-okayata originally 
a foreign belief iiii|xjrled into the <.t>untr\v though it undenveiit 
sonm modi(icution in course of its subsequent development in 
India. 

Probably the Tokapata doctrines had thoir beginnings Ui the pretcd- 
jfig Sumerian rivJIlsayon in the then pFcvaiUng custnmB of adorning 
the dead and the doctrine of bodily ^rvival after death. This later 
on became jso far changed that it was argued that smeo tho seif 
ond the body were identical and rince the body was burnt after 

3Ci3fr. 
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death, there could not bo any survival alter death and hence there 

belne current among the Sumerian people oI pre-Aryan times. 

Ilotv did Dasgiipla arrive at such an exhmordijiaiv' concju- 
sion? Bceaiisc, like others, he started from Madhavns version 
of the Lokavata but, onlike ethers, watilcd to 
iinwjrtancc of an additional informahon alioiit tt. which, be 
thought, was to lie found in the Chnnriogyd A vi^v 

identih'inc the self with the body- was attobtH^ by tins ^- 
nismi to tile Asiiras. Seeondly. the FpmiMd f 
burial custom of the Asuras which, ns mtcrpreled h; Dasgupta, 

meant 


to adorn the dead body with line cloihes. good ornaments tmd pro¬ 
vide food for it with which they probably thought that the dead 
would conquer the other world,-*-* 


Diisgupla identified tlic .^suras nith the ancient Sumerians 
and tliouglit that die biirinl custtun referred to was chaiacltjri- 
Stic only "of them. On (tie odiei hand, the view identifying the 
self with the luxly eiLsily reminded him of tlio L^kayata. How'- 
CVCT Lokavata, ics'iindeTstootl by Madhava, not only denied any 
self over and above the Ixxly but abo the survival idler tlentli 
in anv form whatsne^er. To reconcile the Upani.sat!iic evidence 
with Madlnivas picture of die Lokayata. timrefore, he liad to 
imagine thiit the Iwliefs and ideas underlying the burial custom 
of ancient Sumer, after Ijeing imputed into India, underwent 
some kind of modificatinn-thc Indian custom of cremabng the 
dead impressing upon the iiplMildcrs of this belief that there 
could not Iw any survival after deatli. 

Tiicci, again, would not agree with all these. Atwirding to 
him, the Lokayata was originally only a part of the Indian priest¬ 


craft. 


At ita very beginnings this doctrine rcpresenled the scienw oi the 
nuroliiia who on earth assisted his King as m heaven BrihaspaU 
fisted Indra: artho and dharma lor a certain period followed the 
same way.*®^ 

By (irt/m the aullior meant political economy, liy Jhnrnui 
religioiis pnrilv. But the two, lie argued, could not go togethei 
ver>' fiu; there were signs of a cla.sb l>ertveeii the two in very 
t-ariv days. 


■13 HIP iii. 528- 
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Eir: {Kilitical Lntrifues and religious purity cannot ^ logelber and 
in fact signs of a real contrast betweaa art ha and dharma can ^ 
traced bock to the times of Yajnavalkya and of Nanida,^*^ 

1 Ills jiic>ccss e\'entiially loci to uii open revolt of agaLiist 

dhanun. 

In cDur^^ of time OinDng thii masters of Ibis political science there 
were some who refused to acknowledge any authority to dharnaa 
End proclaimed that in thii^ world of men, God and priests had not 
interfered.... As it happens in such a case the reaction of the arffta 
against the dhanm went further on: ertha not only broke up any 
relation with dhartMa but rose against lt<T 

And this. Tucci conjtK?tiired, altmiatdv reijiiltc^d in the trails* 
forniiiticjn of the original school of mtlla into the Jieretical, 
hwlcniistic and materiahstic [)hiJosopliy svhieh MadJiava des- 

cTibt*^ for ui. 

VAhiit led him to this view? To Ijcgin witli, be camti across, 
in souriL-c*s ct:>nsidcrably older than Mudhava, certain references 
to the Ijjkayata which went very* mueli agaiust Muciliavas 
picture of it: 

We find the Liokayata includeci in the list of the sciences studied 
by Brahnoanas in the stereotyped formulas of the Pali or San^rit 
Buddhist tents; and according to the Vinaya Pitaka ihcre were also 
some Buddhist mofiJtfcf who endeavoured to atiidy il ivere U not that 
the Buddha prevented 

The evidences were nlrciidy noticed by flliys Davids who con¬ 
cluded that the Lokayutu origin ally nicant iiiily mture-Iorc- 
Tncei, however, ttnild not sigrte with tins: 

Lipkn never had in Sanskrit the meaning of nature for which is 
used j>rndhflTiCi, or prokriti or svahhava.; so that Buddhist toxt5. 
when discussing cosmological ciuostioDs* in order to «jvciid misunder¬ 
standing, are obliged to prefix to Iflkd the word bhojano, when they 
conceive the cosmos as a material thing: while Jnko in itself has 
rather the meaning of human w^orld or clai^ of beings, lokai/atrd, 
Ipkokti, lokavadUp denafoka. Therefore the interpretation wc have 
to give to the name Lokayata Is quite different, tl is but a science 
which has for its only object the toka, that Is this world: and this 
Interpretation 1$ quite in accordance with the Chineiie translation 
of the w^ord by Shun-she or Shun-su; ‘those who follow the world 
or the customs of the world/ Therefore this LokayaU which has for 
its aim the lokapatra is the loreninner of riiti and arEhasustro, Uiat 
is of a seience which w'as attributed by BrahnumicaL sources, also to 
Brlhospati—^from whom X/okayata is caUed Barha^patya as well as 
Barhospati/ftmatti—had the meaning ot 

Wliuflier tliis interpretation of llio name is acceptable or 
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not, die faL'ti referred to are oortiunly important, Lokayata being 
invariably meiititmed in the Ibft of sdenees studied by the 
accomplislie<l person,';, is an eddeitce against Madhava, ITiese 
tould have, therefore, reasonably Jed our schofiir to doubt llie 
authentieily of Madhava. But he ^touIcJ not do it. The fidelitv 
of the modem sdiolars to Madhava lias been fimdarnental. 
Therefore, the only ^lossibility that TuocI found liiraself left 
Avith^ was to imagine a history^ of the ttmHict liehveen artbn 
and dbaTrna wJiJcli resultol in the transformation of the oiigi- 
nally serious Lokayata into the L.okayata of Madhava's descrip- 
tioiL 

SjLitri'*^ has argued diat it would be wrong to liew the 
Lokayata as belonging merely to some ancient period of Indian 
history. TJiere simive in India even today living examples nf 
the Lokayata sects. Arguing on the bisis of certain renmrkable 
evidences from the Briluisptia Sulra (recovered by Thomas) 
and the writings of the Jainii c'ominentatur Cutisu-a^a, he diS' 
covered a eJose tonneetion between the Ia>tavatikas and the 
followers of some obscure eiills. called tJie Kapalikiis. “Briliaspati 
considers them as distinct siects but Cunarutna identiSes the 
Kapulikas with the Ijokayatikas."! This by itself, is a startling 
observation; for the Kapalikas are nut cstim ( even today. Sastd 
w^anted to go a step further and argued: 

.. .the influence of the Lokayatikaa and the XapaLikas is sUII strong 
In India. There is a seel, and a nuraeruus one too, ihe followers of 
which beUec^e that deha, or the material human body, all that 
ahould fae cared for, and Uiclr religious practices are concerned wltti 
the union of men and women and their success^ iriddht} varicii 
according to the duration of the union. These call themselves Vais- 
navas^ but they do not believe In Visnu or Krisna or his incama- 
tioos. They believe in dehn. They have another name, Sahejla, which 
la the name of a ^ect of Buddhists which arose front JMahayatta 
the Jest four centuries of iti;; existertce in India.“- 

If all these be true MadhavaV pri^entutiort of tlm 
Lukayuta must be at best doubtful. For, though it remains fnr 
us to sec how' far the Sahajia may uetually be tuxiked at as but 
a survivTil of degenerated Mahayona BuddliLsm, we know too 
much about it to identih' it with the Lokayata ns described by 
Madhuva.®^ Assuinmg lA>kayata to the same us the Kapalikli 

sflL4ff. f-Wb. 6. 

M I do not mean that the views of the Sahajias could not have 
been proto-mnleriatifitic. But thb proto-materigll^ (deha-irada) 
ojuid not be the same as Madhava^s description of Carvaka meta¬ 
physics. 
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and ibe Sahajia, we should be bgieahy led to an outright 
TejcKtion of Madbava. However, in spite of bis or\™ sturlling 
observation, Sastri himself did not propose to do so. tlis fidelity 
to Madbava was basic. The book,* be wrote, referring to the 

SnrL'O Dfjrsatia Samgrrilia, "early attracted my attention-The 

versified portion of the accoimt of the Carvakas t soon made my 
own. Curiosity impelled me to look to other reference.'^ How¬ 
ever, even wlien be perceived that the other references went 
against the evidence of the Soron Dflrsflfui Sflnigmlifl, the possi¬ 
bility did not occur to liim to doubt Madliava and to reconstruct 
the Lokayala on the basis of a deeper imderstandiog of tlie 
obscure cults like the Kapahka and the Saliajia. Tliis led him to 
risk the intenia] consistency of Jiis own statements- Matlhavas 
version of the Lokayata remained liis own and yet he spoke c-f 
die sameness of tlie Lokayatikas with the Saliajias and die 
Kapalikas. 

D. B. Sastii,^® whose Short Uistorij of Intlirm Afaterioftsm, 
Seiwutjonfllism nnd Hedottisin lias enjoyed considerable popula¬ 
rity in our academic circles, took up the suggestion of H. Ib 
Sastri and tried to solve die problem suggested b)' his predecffi- 
sor. Tlie simplest ivay to do this was to argue tlrat since tlie 
Lokayatikas, on Madhava's authority, were but natural degene¬ 
rates, they easily affiliated themselves to the degenerated Bu 
dhists, die Kapalikas, and the Sahajias, notorious for their erotic 
excesses. Degenerates attracted eticb odier. D. IL Sastri wanteu 
to argue this in more than one way: 


Some ot the sects of degenerated Buddhists, in which laxity in 
sexual morals was one of the features, became gradually Bmiinted 
to the Lokayata school. One of these sects was the KapaMka sect. 
The Kapalikas are a very ancient sect. They drink wine, offer 
human sacri&ces and enjoy women. They strive to attain their 
lettgifius goal with the help of human corpses, wine and women... 
As kotna, or the enjoyment of sensual pleasmc was the £oal of this 
sect it come gradually to be afflliatcd to the NastUm form of the 
Lokayata school according to which the summum bonum of the 
hucum life is. ■ -the cnioj-ment of gross sensual pleasure,*® 

After the great Brahmanlc lenalssence the Lokayata sect tooft 
shelter under different forms in different parts of India. In 
an old sect of the Buddhist Mahayann school ehiefiy wlto 

sexual romance gave up its iii^pendent ci^tence. 
Svabhavavadlns and the Kapalikas became at one with the Nwtika 
Lokayatikas and the LokayotikBS on their part Incorporated them- 


«'nie^Vuthofs later contribution (HPEW ed. Radakrishnan 1 
does Bot clarify the points left unexplained in his well known work. 
HI hiMHH 35-0. 
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commui^ty. The old element of scnstmliam of the 
fi^hvaf MadMotsava of the :Naslikas, a sanction for the ^tlflcation 

Interestingly enough, atjcordjng to the autlior, this combi- 
mition (jf double degradaUon enjoj-ed the most tvidispreua 
jx>puJarity iu some period of our audent history* 

The 74>kajmtikss were a creed of Joy, aU sunny. Throuah their infl.i- 
ei^, at that ^lod of Indian history the temple and the court 
poetry and art. d^ehted in eensuousnesa, JElcoticism prevailed all 
over the counu^y. The Brahmin and the Condala. the kina^j^ ^ 
took part with equal entlmsiasra in Madanotsava, in which 
Mitdana or Kama wa5 wors^ipijedA^* 

The author has not told us wliat iXTiotl of tiidiun histon' he 
was referring to. Nor did he betray any anxiety to eiicuiire into 
the real sigtiificLuice of the festival csdJed Madanotsava and the 
temple scidptiires with erotic motif he was prc?siimably refer¬ 
ring to. Cgmple.'i questions arc obviously suggested by the indi¬ 
cations of there being some eojuieetion of all these with the 
Lvolcayata vienvs, D* R, Sastri, with an enviable simplicity, has 
only argued that all tliese must have been due to tlie widespread 
inJiuenee of the degenerated outlook of the Lokayadltas, tliid 
degeneration heitig already evidenced in the svrit'nEjs of 
Madbavii. “ 

t, “11 tlieso vari^ coajeeturos about tire audent i,oka- 

movc tire whole prohLrfrer^lm 

J,oka)ata-vicw nnr its follow-ers over existed. 

Throughout the whole story we have nn Atpia... > 
call^ himself a JhgkayatiJui, or his own knowle^if r ^£1^ 
of the real existence of a school of >^kayata. And 

aophy that called itself by tbi name iheSs aJ 

Nevertheless, we do come across in our nRcient liifn-nt 
deotiw of some people being calJcd by tlia name t m'"' 

though by their philosophical onponenls Bliv^ n 
tiutt these wore referent^ d.e'nS 

origmally loofcc-d at reve™* 

ullimaldy jGokad dow.. upon. ’ “‘“"'■l-nsts 
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After ihe early use of the word in gome siieb sense ae Kature-lore* 
folk-lore, there is a tone of unreality over all the statements we 
have^.. In the middle period, the riddles and quibbles of the 
Nature-lorists are despis^. In the last period the words Lokaytite, 
Lokayatike, beeame mere hobby horses, on which certain writ¬ 
ers could hang the views that they impLit^ to l^elr adveT3aries* and 
gave them, in doing so, an odious name,^^^ 

Thus the problem of Lofciyata was solved by denying its esLs- 
tence. 

How far, it will be asked, was the reliance on \ludlinva 
rtfallv responsible for such a vii:\v? Apparently, tlie answer 
would be in the negative. For, Hhys Davids was the onlv 
modem scholar who definitoly doubted the audienticity of 
Madhava. 


Finally in the favirteenlh century the great t^eologlsm Sayana-* 
Madhava has a longish chapter in which he ascribes to the LMaya- 
tilrns the most extreme forms of the let-us-cat-and^tix- 
for-to-morrow'-we-die view of life; of Pyrrhonism in ptulti^pw. 
and of aiheism in theology... His very able description has aU me 
appearance of being drawn from his own imagmatlon; and is chief¬ 
ly based on certain Inadel doigerel verses which cannot possibly 
have formed a part of the Lokayata studied by the BrahiM^s of 
old. It is the ideal of what will happen to the man of some mtellwi. 
hut morally so depraved that he will not accept the theosop 
position.*'^ 


Tliis is hnw Rhys Davids apparontly wanted lo xejecil 
Madhava. Rcallv speaking, tmwever, at tlie basis of his dcainl 
of the reality of'the Lokayatn philosophy tbete was only an 
exclusive reliance on Madltava. He failed to come across in tiic 
more ancient references to the Lokayata any sj'stem of philoso¬ 
phy that answered Madhava’s description of it and as such the 
I.iOkayata itself appeared unreal to him. Tlic reality of the Lola- 
yata stood or fell wjtli the veracity of Madhava’s version of it. 
Tlic Lokayata was unreal becau.se the way in which Madhavu 
described it could not have been real. The reliance on Madliava, 
tliough indirect, could not go any further. 

The point is that he came across a considerable number of 
references to the Lokayata, particularly in the Buddhistic litera¬ 
tures which rightly appeared to him to be irrecondlaWe with 
Madiiava. If only he could liberate himself from the influCTce 
of Madhava, attach due importance to tliese informations 
obtained from the Buddhist sources and try to synthesise these 
with the informations available in the jaina and other source, 
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OUT scholar would liave probably found some new way of re¬ 
constructing the old Lokayata. However^ with all Yiis verbal 
protests against Madhava, he did not try this. Aiadhuva^ thus, 
remained the last vvord for our modem s^olars. 

6, Atmu:sTicm' Madhava 

As our modem scholars have relied so mucii on Madhava 
and furtlier, as this reliance has created so much of confusion 
among themselves* it is only logical for us to begin with an en¬ 
quiry into the autbenticit)' of ms version of the Lolcayata. 

A prehminary doubt may be suggested against Madhav.t 
by pointing to the wide time-gap that separated iiim from the 
onginal I^kayata, In tlie early Buddhist sources like the 
Kutadantd Suit(3^- we come across the name Lokayata wliilo 
in tlic ccjually early Efahmajala we come across a de¬ 

finitely tnatcnalistic view that identified the lx>dy with die self, 
judging from these and the deep concern felt by the early 
Buddhist authors for tlic Lokayadkas and tlieir matcdalisdo 
siew, we may easily infer that die original Lokayala was flour* 
ishing as fur back as the pre-Buddhist times. Madhava^ on the 
other hand, belonged to the 14tla eentur}'^ a.d. ife was tlius 
separated from the original Loko)^ata at least by two thousand 
years. 

Tills preliminary doubt may be further strengthened by 
pointing to Madhavas pronounced political preoccupation* He 
was^ like his brotlier Sayana, a founder-minister of die Vijaya- 
nagara Empirei it is presumed further that be obtained from a 
medieval monastery the necessary finance for esUblishing this 
empire.*^ Tliis shows tliat he was Iiimself vm' much in the 
thick of polidcul aedvides w'hich were likely to" have influenced 
his philosophical enthusiasm. Philosophy was presumably the 
ideological ooimtcrpart of liis practical politics. How could, then, 
an overt champion of aristocracy like Madhava* give us an un- 
distorted picture of the Lokayala, which, as its name signified, 
embodied only tlic world-outlook of the masses? 

In defence of Madhava, however, it will be argued that 
neitlier of the two points can carry special v^eight. The time- 
gap separating Madhava from tlie early Lokayatikas is evidently 
considerable. Yet one acquainted with the charaettuHstic mode 
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of the development of Indian philosophical thought does not 
reallv expect spectacular changes to take place in a system 
in oouisc of centuries. The genns of the early Lokayata might 
have become, by the time of Madhava, highly elaborate Md 
fairly systematised. But tliia hardly justifies the suspicion that 
the ori^al Lokayata was bound to be qiiaUtatively difierent 
from the later version of it. 

Secondly* h is ** Madhava had his own politi* 

cal preoccupations. But if this be looked at as Ac gmund or 
rejecting Madhava, the conclusion ^^-ould be that the Loka- 
yata remains unknown and unknowable. For, Ae Lolmyata bw 
the misfortune of being kno^vn only through Ae versions of its 
opponents. OAcrs who informed us about it nught not have 
sffied the political bias of Madhava, But they had at least a 
religious bias equally strong. 

In spite of such defence, however, we cannot 
Utcmlly on Madhava’s version of tlie Lokayata. Evidences, boA 
internal and cstemal, are against it The extern^ 
decisive but Ac internal ones are not imimportant We sliau 

liicgln with thes<?. 


7 . 1vL\dhava‘s Mode of Eti^sENTAxio?- 

Cowell, in his introduction to Ac English translation of the 
Soren Darsajm Snmgnjha, said Aat Madliava, with regard to 
the views of his opponents, often displays some quaint humour 
ns Im throws himsolf for Ae time into tlie position of their ad¬ 
vocate, and holA, as it were, a temporary brief in behalf of 
opinions entirely at variance with liis own. 

This is important. The ability referred to speaks of the spe¬ 
culative brilliance of Madliava. But this liriUianoe was at the 
cost of {lutlientidtv. He allowed himself to Ire carried away by 
the fascination of Jiis own constructive imagination and wsmt^ 
to establish himself, for the time being, in tlie position of Ae 
Lokavatikas themselves, That is why, ho did not so much ^o 
to report what the Lokayatikas Acmselves claimed and how 
they actuaUv argued. Instead of Ais, he was more interest^ 
in telling us he uwW himself say were he a LekayaUka 
and hom he would himeif kace argued in defence of thetr 
pkilosppfileal standpoint. 
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Tills led to incongruities. The pattern of the Lokayiitii* 
argument must have been strongly opposed to liis own. Me 
was himself a Vedantist and the i'edantists had their ovm wav 
of arguing. Yet Madhava did not hesitate to impose the V^edantic 
pattern of arguing on tlie Lokayatikas* 

To the Vedantist &tuH or revelatinn was the Iiighest author- 
ily. Argument's alone could not prove any thesis; tlicso Jia<l 
%'alidih^ only as subservient to srutL Tlierefure, for a Vedaii- 
tist, the surest proof for a statement is some quoLatioii from the 
Upanisadic texts. But this WiLS exactly the opposite of the Loka- 
yutiku attitude. Even on Madliavas own admission^ tlie Lokava- 
tikas looked at the .snu/i as hut fabrications of the lazj' diea^. 

Under these circumstances, the idea of the Lokayatlkns 
<]uotmg the Upanisad ts nu less peculiar than the proverbial 
dc\1I <pioting scripture. Vet Madhava^ tlie Vedantistj was so 
mueh carried away by his own individuality that he did not 
hesitate to make the Lokayatika.'i quote the i3rihf?d*Aronmfcn 
in supl^irt of their q\vu position: 

In this sehool the four elements, earth, etc,, are the original princi^ 
pies; from these alone, when tronsformed into the body. Intelligence 
is produced, ju^ as the inebriating power is develop^ from the 
mixing of certain ingredients; and when these ate destroyed Siitelli- 
gence at once perishes also. They quote the miti for this (Brihod- 
.^raiiynka Upanisad y, 4 . 12 >. Springing forth from these elements 
Itself solid knowledge, it is destroyed when they are deatmyed — 
after death no intelligence remains/**® * 

Wliatfver mitflit have l>ccii Uic real implication of tlie 
Upanisadic passage, this is certainly iifit the way the Lokawi- 
tikas thejiiscKcs would have argued. 

8. Lokayata Kpjstiimojjocy 

It is generally {Lssuined that the Lokayata denied tlic vali- 
dit)’ of iiifertaicti. The idea is derived mainly from Madhavas 
treatment of the Lokayata-cpistemologj-. In the terminologies 
of European logic, this argument against the validitv of infer¬ 
ence may be summed up as follosi's: 

Inference presupptjst^s a universal relation (la/un/f) Iwhveen 
the middle term (Imgri) and the major terms {sar%rf}. But tliis 
is an undue assumpKon. No source of talitl knowledge 
can guarantee it. The nearest parallel of tiiis in European loric 
is Hume's denial of the univenal and necessary relation. ^ 
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Thus, fpr exnmptr, tin* infurcnt'C of firo {sadluja) from 
smoke (/ifigo) c-m be valid only 'tt'beii it is tstahlislico that all 
cuscs of smoke are cases of fire (pyapfi). But tfiete is no source 
of valid knowledge that cim justi^- this universal reladom Fer- 
ceptiou cannot do it, because it is limited only lo the particulars- 
loference, being itself dependent upon vyapti. cannot pnerate 
it. Testimony and the other so-called sources of valid Imow- 
ledge, lieing alter all infercntUil, aie similarly incapable m being 
tlic basis of cyajUt. Tlicreforc, inference is not poMin>lc^ The last 
word of the Lokayuta-epistemolog}', iis rcpresenicd by Madliava. 
is thus direct seosc-peiceptioii. 

It beeijmes somewhat easy to refute the Lokayabkiis if thesr 
epistemology is reduced to tliis. All arguments depend ou vydpti, 
and as such, the denial of tijapii amounts to tire declaration of 
a non-cotjfidencc in argument as such. But the Lokaj'atikas lied 
themselves to argue tlieir own c;ise and were therefore involved 
in self-contradietionS- As Madliava himself, wliile arguing ag:iinst 
tlic Lokiiyatikas from the Buddhist point of \'iew, said: 


If a man docs noi allow that inference is a form of eviilcncc, pm- 
fiUtna, ont may reply i You mi^rely assert thus muchr thjol infereiic^ 
i& not a form oi evidence: do you allege no prooi of this, or do you 
allege any? The former alternative is not allowable aceoridiiig to the 
maxim that bare assertioa is no proof of the matter asserted^ Nor 
is the lalter alternative any better, for if while you assert that in¬ 
ference Is no fonn of evidence^ you produce some truncated arKn- 
meoi {to prove. Lo,, infer, that it is none), you will be involved m 
an absurdityp just as if you asserted your owu mother lo be bamii 
... When you deny the existence of any object on the isround of 
its not being perceived, you yourself admit an inference of which 
non^ perception is the middle tenn.'^'T 


FiirtlitT I'cluyann. :i medieval pliilosopUfir of the Nyaya 
Sthool, arpued ihei tlie Lok;iyata-claim would make even our 
practitid life ini|Jossilile: 


If this dtjctrlne is eonsistently applied ond |>cople tegEn to distwlieve 
alJ that they do not perceive at any particular time, then all our 
practical life will be ^rlousiy disturbed ^nd upS4t*^ 

The queidion is, how far can wc really rely tjn this 
sentatiim of iho Uik^iViit^i-cpbtcmflbgj? Did the l^kayatiku? 
rcallv argue against the validity of inference in this absolute 
sensi- wliidi made ti<jI only the seieiice of logic, hut also prac¬ 
tical life a sheer impossibility. Circurastanlml midences lead 
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tLS to a UGgudve answer, sbowing tbereby that llie picture of die 
Lokayata-epistemcilogy given by Madhava wo.< lurgelv fancifuL 

^Ve are going to argiie that ratlier dian rRuintaming a purely 
(lestnictivc attitude to argunit^ts as sucti the liokayiitikos were 
probably die earliest logicians in Indio, und, further, it is wrong 
to imagine that they were using arguments for destruc-tivc pur- 
[x>ses alone. 

BuddJiaghoso described tlie Lokayata m citamla^'afla-saUlta. 
Sattha, in Pali, meiint sasfra in Sanskrit, roughli' equivalent to a 
science or a branch of study. Thus Lokayota, aecort&g to 
Btiddhaghoso, was the science of tsttanda and (jeefa. These two 
words referred to disputations or arguments thougli, according 
to the Nyaya Scliool, in two opposite senses. 

VilATida means tricky dispuiation and it is deditvd.., .as that Vino 
of tricky logical discussion (jolpa) which is intended only to cri¬ 
ticise the opponent's thesis without establishing any other counter- 
thesis,,., and it ia thus to be distinguished from cadti which means 
a logical discussion undertaken In all fairness for upholding a parti¬ 
cular thesis."'' 


Having this distinction in mind, Diisgupta hits raised tlie ques- 
tion, Imw amid the lokayata be ,1 smha of Imth ettonda and 
vatla!* He fouiul the answer in the suggestion of Javanta, another 
medieval pliil^phcr bcjinging to tlie Nyaya Schiml, according 
to vvhom the Buddhists did not distinguish betivcon lyitantht and 
both being empty sopliistiy' to them. Tims, observed 
Dasgupta, ‘Lokayata, tLuugh consisting of citanda, eoiiM also 
Im designated as vada ii» Buddhist litt-raturc/ in Uie special 
BudtIliLst sense. That is, Lukayatii meant oiilv dcstnicUve arcu- 
inentj tricky but useless. ^ ^ 


71iuSp tlic nbov-c s.rid froru oiiuiy other fm-iw ■•i.n ^ * - 

tOKls it « ^rtaJn that the Lokayata j[oaS" ^OTVSty Ssniff^ 
non. sophi^ry or casuistry practised by the non-Budffls^ 

not ctfily dtd not lead ta any useful results hut did nnt ^ 

ted u. ^ u,. p.r.< 

The common pwple were fond of such tricky diswimes and^tW 
w-as a systematic science (sostra or saiiha) dealitte wilh iht. 
despUed by the Buddhists and called the 


Thts might have been one solution of the probJetti. But the 
odier possibility is not wholly nded out. it miglit :ct well have 
iieen that the l^knyatikas knew the hvo forms of iirgument both 
destructive anti constructive, that is vitanda und corffl i,’i the 
usually accepted senses. It will Im argued Uiat this coultl not 
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liive been so. Some of the Buddhist sources themselvra give 
us t]ic improssioii that Lnkayata nieiuit merely empty, thou^ 
tricks-, ilispiitfltioos. Ncvcrtlielcss, there is a tone of J 

«bout such descriptions. For, arguments 

not rcallv too clever, svere attributed by such Buddhist souri^ 

to the i:oWatikas. Here is a specimeu: 

because theiV bones are white; the enm^ are red 

blood is Tcd,*^‘ Tliat the uigumeuts of the Lofevati^ cojo 

not be as naive and spurious as all these is evidenced ly n- 

following: 

Suifern *VffJ S««iJ- in its list of the scienoca and arts, menliou' 
vd tlie »i(M:/ik-ft,v as very strong in logical arguments. These fwiifi- 
Jt/is are usually taken to be the [jokayatikas. The sttslro of the 
nAs/ikus, according to the test, denied Cod and the iuilhority ot 
the Vcelus, This was of course employing arguments merely for 
dcstructix-c purposes. But according to tlie Stikfa ^iri Sera i^lf, 
these iKisfikas liad also ihcir positive thesis: semtim. ACdfr/juDifeem 
matom. that is, tlic doctrine according to which everything is 
governed by natuml Liws. We have, thus, here a i>ossihle refer¬ 
ence to not only a positive attitude of the Lolcayutikos to the 
saliditv of reasoning or arguments, but also to the emplojTnent 
of such arguments for the purpose of defending a posiHvc thesis. 

Kuulilva,’^“ in his Afthnsastm, mentioned, along with San- 
khya and Yoga, the Lokayati and called it die sctciicc of logic, 
rtfieifciiki. Mcdhatithi.'* committing upon Menu, six>ke of 
tarhiCidua of tlic Carvakas. Maim” liiraself menhoned tlic 
hetumatra (logic) and the haituktii (logicians) and Dsisgupta- 
has rightlv pointed out tlmt these were presumably refcr^ccs 
to the Lokayata and the Lokayutikas. For, thotigh the plnl^ 
nhers of the Nyava and the Minvimsa schools, too, were often 
referred to ns hahuhi:i and tarkis. they were logicians within 
the framework of orthodoxy, whereas the logicians menhoned 
by Mnnu were nastikiB, i e. lierelics from the \cdic point of 
view 'fhe too, mentioned the hatUtkiM ana 

this along with Uic Buddhists and Jainas (for whom the Puroiw 
used tlic word prfsomit). 

It is true lliat Manu*' advocated very strong legal measures 
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agiunst tliiise logiciatis; one should not even speal; \\ith tlie here- 
tics (p<5!iow/in5), trsinsgressors of caste discipline {vikanijits- 
iiias), hypocrites (t'oirfo/<i vratiiuisl end tlie hnHuhis or [Ju- 
logicians. Tlie reason, htnvever, was not ihal: these liaitukas 
were opposed to tlie viilicJity of reasonLng such or (hat tliev 
were mere sophists; the leason ratlier was that tliese loricians, 
with the aid of tJieir arginnents, were disproving the otlier^vorld! 
the sacrificial creed and the authority of tlio Vt'fiM. Tlie liest* 
knossii cojiimentaters on Mann made bife point quite clear. Tlie 
tufitukas (mentioned by Mann), according to Medhatithi,-* were 
those that were denying the nest world and the efficaev of gifts 
and saerificft. Kullufcabhatla*« simply said that the' Jujituhn 
were tieda virodhi utrka iij/nctihflriufjh. that h, those who wore 
opposed to tlie Vedas and were emplojing reasnnings and argu¬ 
ments precLsely for the sake of this opposition, the evidence 
of Nfanu. therefore, cannot prove that the Lol;ayatika.s maintained 
a jjiirely negativistic attitude to the validity of reasoning, unless 
a positive attitude to tlie validity of reasoning means onlv a 
dogmatic surrender to the authority of the scriptures. 

All these do not imply tliat in hidiiin philusopliv we do not 
come across a purely negative or destructive attitude to the 
validity of reasoning as such. We do. Interestinglv, however, 
it was the attitude of the very school «f pliilosophy to wliit’t 
Madhava liimsdf belonged. According to the \'ed:inta'" alone 
reasoning is intrinsically invalid: reasoning depends upon the 
individual capacitj- of the person arguing and, therefore, rm 
die baisis of arguments, w hat is proveil by one c;iii lie dispnived 
by anotlbcr. 

It has been conjectured that the Vetlantic denial of the vali¬ 
dity of reasoning or rirguments was pmvokctl. though negatiyi Iv, 
liy the Lolcayatik:is themselves, Pestered by the f^Jaiyata argu¬ 
ments, which lured men away from the padi to heaven and libe¬ 
ration. ortliodoxy foimd it necessary', lei it were, to deny logic in 
order to make rnom for faith, .Vs Dasgupta'^- has said 


PQwiWe mat me doctritio of Iht orthodox Hindu phllcaophv 
that the uJlimate truth can be ascertained only by an appeal to the 
strriptuTBl texts, since no finality con be reached by arguments or 
inferences because what may be proved by one lopfcian mav he 
conlroverted by another logician, and Hint disproved by yet another 
logieian, can be traced to the negative Influence of the sophists or 
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loeicians who suc«edcd in proving theses w^ch were 

ot^ra. wbMe findings were further contradicted by more expert 

loficiaiis. 

Aceordinc to Dasgupta, tliese eiuly logicians (ftaittiim) wcse 
the same as the Lolciyatikas. Thus the orthodox den, al oi ho 
vididity of reasoning svaa traced to the negative influen«* ot he 
Lokay^tibis. 

Assuming this to he true, it cannot be argued, as Madhava 
did that the Lokavatikas were maintaining a purely destriictivc 
altitude to reasoning as such. On the contrim'. Madhava, being 
himself a Vedantist, was maintaining such a dt^tiucUve or nega¬ 
tive attitude. He imputed this verj- negative attitude to tlie 
Lokavatikas in a somevvlurt peculiar, tliough apparently ran- 
vincing, manner. This was possible for Madhava Wame there 
are grounds to ptosiune, as we shall presently se^ that the LoU 
yatikas were really objecUng to the inferential process not as 
^ch; but in the special sense in which it claimed to prove .he 
reality of Cod, soul and tlic other world. 

But Dasgupla's suggestion tliat the orthodox denial of the 
validit)' of reasoning could lie traced negatively to the infiu slice 
of the Lokiiyadkas, cannot be readily admitted, it rests upon 
the assumpUou that the Lokayalikas were only sophists and 
quzhblers of worths, employing reason for dfstructivc pu^es 
alone. That tlie Lokavatikus denied many a tenet of orthodox 
Brahmanism is not doubted. But the questionds; Is any mgi:- 
ment disproving heaven, liberation and tlic efficacy of the Vedic 
sacrifices to be considered destnictive and useless sophistry. 
There was a time when tfiis was a part of the accepted iissump- 
Hons of the orthodox circle. But there is no reason why a 
liistoiian of Indian philosophy should sliare the view today. 

But. it will bo arguetl. we have no evidence of tlie Ijikayu' 
tikas omploving their arguments for constractiy; purposes The 
only evidence tliat we have are evidences in wlucli the l^kayu- 
tiki were employing reasoning for the pnrixise of denying 
sometlnng or the other. .As IL P. Sastri^ smd. they have few 
doctrines to defend hut a lot to assail, md m the 
assailing, thev are hold, direct and exeee^gly sareashc. Th^e 
is no (toubt that this is the impression that we liavc about ^the 
Lokayatikas, But the sources of out information arc peeu-nir. 
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Our irnpr^fion of the Lokayatikas is derived from tlieir plulo- 
sophical opponeut^L And these opponents were busy defending 
themselves aguinst the Lokayatii-onslaughts directed against 
theuv The)' had obviously no other occasion to refer to the 
Lokayatn views. In other Avords^ what we have arc only answers 
to the Lokayata criticisms of eertuin positive conteiitioiis of the 
rival pliilosophers^ or more strictly, of rival schools of phiio- 
sopby* This has given ns the idea that the Lokayadkas were 
* only criticising others tmd they had hardly anything positive to 
defend. However, this is only a limitatinn of our knowledge of 
the Lokayatn and it would be svrong to consider it to be a 
basic chamcteristic of tile Lokayata standpoint. 

Thanks to tlic laborious researclies of Dasgupta'^ liimselfp 
cA'cn this limitation of oiir knowledge is now partially removed. 
1 le has salvaged for us a valuable piece of informsidois ooncem- 
ing the positive attitude of the Lokayatikos to the inferential 
process- ITie special importance of this evidence is derived fmm 
the circumstaDcc that here we have tlie Lokayata-standpoint ex¬ 
plained by one who was himself a Ijokayatika. His name is 
Puraudora. We have already seen Iiow Tued has argued that 
this Piirondara was himself an author of tejds written from the 
Can aka point of view^ carViiht-mtUe-grdnlhfikariii. Dasgnpta, 
ligrcevl to it and Avanted to place him in 7th cenhiry a,d. This 
date is of course comparatively late. However, himself belong¬ 
ing to the Lokayata school, he wiis presumably only carrying 
forward the real lokayata tradition. Dasgnpta**^ siimined up 
Pur and ora's posibon as follows? 


Purandara.... admits the usefulness of inference in delennlnias 
native of all worldJy things where iwreeptiiat experience Js avaiSh^ 
but inferencre cannot be employed for eslabJishlng any doema ‘ 

ing the tranwendcnfal world, or life aliet death or Uie law? 
karttm which cannot be available to ordinary perceptual exp^enro 


Fiiramlenth fu uJm, lokapmnddham mnmmifim carv^haih 
fipi isijatc eca, tjfH tn kiiih cit laukikam margmu atiharntfa 
anumanam tiajatc ton nisidheate.** "* 

This memis: Bui: Purandara saLti tlial even according to tJjo 
Carvakas Inference was valid witliin the range of the cmpiricallv 
knOA^m Avorld; if, however, one proposed to exlend its application 
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beyond the range o£ the this-worldly objects, one's claim would 
be a forbidden ons- 

And tlii5 was not a dogmatic assertion on tlie part oi Furan- 
daran Dasgwpta liiimelf has tried to e.vplam the gro^dd of 
Purandara, following the suggesUons of Vadideva Sort, the Jaina 
author, who also fjuoted a sufm of Poiaudara: 

The main reason for upholding such a diaUnctiou between validity 
of inference in our practical life of ordinaiTf expenenqe, and 
ascertaining transcending truths beyond experience, lies m this, that 
an Inductive generoUsation is made by observing a luge nuniib^ 
cases of agreement in presence together with a^eei^nt 
^no of agreement in present can be te 

cendent sphere; for even if such spheres existed they could not 
perceived by the senses. Thus, since in ihe 
tSnscendent world no case of a he^ a^mg 

its sadhpo can be observed, no inductive generallMticm or law of 
Concomitance can be made relating to this sphere- ^ 

Thu 5 , according to the impression which Vadideva Suri gave 
ijs al?oiit the I-^kayata cpistumoiogy, the inferential process was 
only secondary (gaiirwi) in imporlanco. The Lokayatikas wanted 
to attribute primacy to sense-perception. ManibhaiUa,^^ in hLs 
commentary on Darstimi S(imu€cafja, gav'e some extremely 
striking reasons for the Lokayata-emphasis on the primacy of 
sense-perception. The reasons are socio-polilicaJ and appear to 
be strangely rnotlem. There are eimnitig deceptors^ in reUgioiis 
garbsp trying to generate in the minds of the pmplc illusions 
concerning the attainment of heaven and the discrimination bet¬ 
ween the good and the bad; and they are trying to establish their 
claims on the basis of futile references to such sources of valid 
knowledge as iniercnce, scriptures, eta The Lokayala insistence 
on the primacy of sense-perception was incant to be a defenco 
against such dcwTi^iO^i CKploitation. Being the plidosopliy 
of die people it wanted to ^vam the iieople against the dang^ 
of religious exploitation. Up a5 Manibhadra went on explaining 
the Ukayatu iJoint of view, the uivpcTeeived, tw, were given 
the itatus of «dslciice then the poor could as well delude tlietn- 
selves wltli the idea of possessing a heap of gold and ^ such 
ihcy would trample over their sense of povorty with a jond of 
indifference; the slave, too. vs'ould delude hii^clf with the idea 
that bo had become the master. Such delusion.^ f« tjie 
illusions generated by the religions deteptois. would be fata 
for the p^ple and since the religious deceptoi^, m defence of 
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tJie existerite of the unjwrecived, were tulldng too much of infer- 
eutc and tratimony, the Lokayatikos were obliged to arPue in 
tavour of die primacy of iense-peroepbon. Thus, if the defen- 
dere of ordicxlox religion found it necessary to denv reason in 
order to mike room for faith, the Lokayatikas found it equally 
neccssaiy^ to argue against the spurious ckims of the dec^ptoR 
in defence of the people. ‘■ 

fhe full picture that we hav(\ tlierefore, is not the picture 
of certain Lsolated sophists indulging in useless disputations- it 
IS rather the picture of a elnsh of two cultures. The exponents 
of one were preaching God, heaven and immortality as 
a means to attain these, the efficacy of the Vedic sacrifices The 
other represented die standpoint of the people and was trying to 
defend their material interests. If we admit, and we hive 
alr^dy s^n that there arc suffideully strong grounds in favour 
tn II j the Lflkuyatitas were the fii^t logidans of country 

we may be led to presume further that the birth of Indian 
lope wjis linked up with the defence of popular interest against 
religiotis deceptions. But more of this later. For we are wt to 

^qnire into die questions conceniing the origin of these rcliiiidiis 
deception!;. ° 

rnnn!^?"'f dcpond upon Manibhadra in thus 

tErn^oj! ^vith the class interest of 

the ^ple is of tflut^ a different matter. However, one point 

^ siiffici^t^ cl^. The purely destructive or uegativ; charS« 
of Lokayata-cpistcmolog)', as depicted 1y Madhava was 
ficbhous And smee Madhava derived the metaphysics as' well 
as the otlucs of the Lokayadkas from this imaginary episten^ 
fogy. Im picture of the I^kayata is likely to be gLsIy m^eU^ 

9, Lokatata Etuigs 

cw If ,h» b« .rS, -/ifrsiszrt*? 

cj-mology indicates, was only the philosophy’ of 

the prakfiUi jamk or tJie crude mob as Samk-fm * l^ple- 

characterised them-then the chance'of this 

of pleasure becomes really a remote one Yet Is 

-Madhava, it was but the most extreme fonn ofTuch . ^ 

pby. Madhava*' described the Lokayata ethics as follows^ ' 

«Quot by Hook THM 316, t^sDS fCowefi) a. 
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The otily end d£ man is enjoymenl produced by ^nsiinl pleasure. I^or 
may you say that such cannot be called the imd of man they are 
ahvays mbeed with some Kind oX pain, because it is our wisdom to 
enjoy the pure pleasure as far as we can, and to ovoid the 
pain which inesdtably accompanies it: just as the man who 
desires tfish taKes the ftsh with their scales and bones* and 
having laKen as many as he w'ants, desists; or just as the m a n who 
desires rice, takes the rice, straw and ail, and having taken as much 
as he wonts, deslstSr It is not therelore for us^ through a fear of 
pain, to reject the pleasure which our nature instinctively recognist^ 
as congenial. Men do not refrain from sowing rice, because forsooth 
there are wild animals to devour it; nor do they reiusc to set the 
cookii:]g-|>ot£ on the rire+ because forsooth there are beggars to 
]>estcr us for a shore of the contents. 

And, tlius is llic well known verse atlrihutcd to the Lukaya- 
tikihs! "Whih life rcnmuis. Id a man li^e hippily; lei him feed oti 
ghoe et^en he rtius’ ifi debC 

We are going to oignc that such a reprcseutalion of tlie 
LokayatLi etliics was only a vilifleation. Lokayata itself, iu all 
presumption, could not have stood for such a crude craving fur 
sensual pleasures. 

We shall begm with certain pointsi already argued by our 
modem scholars. wrote; 

It is natural to conjecture that the Lokayota syscem w^as based 
by its founder upon d^per prlncipies* and developed upon more 
aerious philDsophicsiL lines than the infortiioiion which has come to 
us Iroin their opponents ollaw^ us to undersland. 

This is tnie. But the rjuestion i$, why is it natural to con* 
lecture this? Belvalkar and Rauade^^ have given us the answer: 

. . r its groat seductive ciharni and extensive vogue cannot be readily 
explained on the usual assumption regarding the purely negative 
and destructive character of its tcnciSr 

The reason why these scholars did not add that the usual 
assumptions like tliesc were primarily due to the influence of 
Madhava"s picture of the i.,ekayata, is perhaps that the point is 
rather obvious. 

Many evidences may be luentioned to show lljut tlie influx 
cnce of the Lokayata view's was deep and vvidespreatL Tlie name 
Lokayata Is itself onei it meant tliat which was spread among 
the people. The xeal of tlie philasophicat opponents to distort, 
disparage and refute Lokayata w^as possibly another: tliere was 
scarcely any philosophical school in ancient India tliat did not 
try all these^ If l/>kayata was simply as snperBcial a proposal as 
tu mating merry even on debts, we cannot explain how it could 
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have sudi a deep and widespread iofinence, or^ why dll the 
schools of Indian philosophy had to take it so seriou-'iiyi 

But we have more direct e^idcDccs to argue against 
hfadlidvaj representation o£ the Lokayata-etliics. 

In tlie Vanaparva of the Mtihahharatap^ Dmupadi said that 
when she was a child, her father invited a Bralimana to live 
them. It was from liim tliat her fatlicr as well as her brothers 
recchod instructions in the Barhaspatya views; 'O Idng,' Drau- 
padi \veTit on addressing Yud his third, "when, with tlie intention 
of listening to this view, I approached my father under the pre¬ 
test of some useful work and settled myself on his lap, the 
Brahmana preceptor, with affection and tendemt.'ss^ used to teU 
me all aliout it/ 

Barhaspatya was but an alternative name for the Lokayata. 
To deny tliis, we have to question our andent tradition seriously. 
Nor can it be argued that by the Biirhaspatyamata was meaht 
here the andent sdence of tJie state-o-afl, as Tucci contended. 
For tiiere is nothing mtrinsLcaJly lieretical about the so-called 
science of the state-crafty wluireas, in the MaJuibhantiit,^^ Yudlu- 
sthira, after listening to the views of Etraupadi, actually accused 
her of being influenced by heretical ideas. Thus the Barhns- 
patyamata referred to could only be the Lokayata-vie^vs. But 
does tills hfahabharata evidence agree with flic picture of tha 
Lokayata given by Madhava? Obviously not. Had Lokayata 
merely be^ what Madhava w^anted u^ to believe, a respectable 
person like Droupadi s fatlier would have scarcely felt the need 
of specially Inviting a learned Brahmana to teach these views. 

This learned teadier of the Lokayata-views is said to have 
been a Brahmana. This may look rather strange. It goes 
against not only our acccplcd notion of the lokayata but also 
that of a Brahmana. Yet tlie Buddhist sources appeared to go 
a step further. As Bhyis Davids'**' has show^n, 

the desctlpticn ot the good ErahmanB as put, in the BuddhUt 
into the mouth of Brahmnnas themselves, fAngutfarfl, 1, 103. and 
other paasaees), mentions Lokayata as one branch of his learning* 
The whole paragraph is eompllmentary. And though the estact con- 
notatioiL of one or two of the other terms la doubtful they ore all 
descriptive ot just those things which a Brahmana wouJd hove been 
rightly proud to be judged a master ol 

Further, Rhys Davids” has pointed out, in a passage of the 
Mohabharat^ (wliich also occurs in the l/nriouiTisfi), "at 
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the end of a list of the acceinplishmcnts nf learned Brahinanas. 
they are said to be masters of the Lokayatn- 

Evidences like these perliaps indicate that we are ia need of 
revisini; our notion of the BrahmiUia, particiibirly of die Brah- 
mana of Buddhist India They also tall forth a ueo^aiy 
revision of our nodon of tlio Lokayata derivwl from Madbava. 
For these arc evidences not merely of some Brahmanas profess¬ 
ing and preaching the knowledge of Lokayata, but of (earned 
and tUstinguished ones doing so. The knowledge of Lokayata, 
in otlicr \TOrtls, was considered vital to the accomplished mmei. 
a mark of culture jmcl knowledge. The Lokiiyata-vicws, there¬ 
fore. could hardlv have been the exprcHion of tlie inrtmrtive 
vulgarities of the'pleasiire-seek-ing mob, as Madliavu wtintcd uS 


ti) believe. , . . 

Thsit it cQiild net have been so is indicated by olliei sauixK, 
loo. In the ;lf^^rtlda/^ a knowledge of die Lokayata wiis ascri¬ 
bed to the hero of the story, Nagasena. This was defiiutely 
jtiomt to be a compliment, thongli, in another passage, winch 
Hhvs Davids* has considered 'a gloss wluch has crept into tJu. 
text; tlie word iohauatikii is used iu a derogatory sense, fur¬ 
ther, the Lokayatika was mentionctl in the long Iwt of the hermUs 
given in Bana’s ffoj'sfii.vjrifti d***' 


The holy man’s presence was suddenly announced by tho king’s 
seidns V^ous Buddhists from various provinces sealed in different 
Son?: Jaines In white mbes, whto men^cante 

Kri^ihiin reliEious students, asetitics. who pulled out 

lollowers of the Upanisads, believers in <3od as a Creator. 


Stirelv this setting in which the Lokayutikas were placed went 
very much against their picture in the Snftw Dfirwinn Snmgrnfin. 

We are lluis obliged to reject Madhavas presentation of the 
Jxikayata ethics. But the question fe: is there any other source 
from which we mav hav*e at least some rough indication of tli-J 
positive moral values upheld by the Lokayetikas? Possibly there 

are some, though the indications are largely imliK^, 

Let us begin witli the well known episode of the killuig of 
Carvakn, which occurs in the Smdiporoa of the 

4fter tlie great Kuruksefra war, when the Fandava brothers 
were returning triumphantly, thousands of Brahmanas gathered 
at the city-gate bestow blessing on Yndhisthira. Among them 
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was Carvaka. lie moved fonviixd and, without tlie consent of 
tJie rest of the Bralimauas, addressed llie king thus: 

Thjs B^sembJy of the Brahman as is cursing you for you havt! killed 
WUf fcuH. Whfll have you gained by deslroyino your own neofile 
aTid murdering your own eMm? You should die. 

Tliis cjutburs!: of Cun-aki. abmpl tliat it was, stuiwcif tlie as- 
sfnililcd Brahmanas, Yutlhisthlra felt mortally X'iOlinded and 
''"'luted to die. But ttien the otlier Bfahmanas regained their 
senses and told the king that Carv-aka, rather tlian being their 
real representative, v,™ onl)',a demon in disguise and a friend 
of the kings enemy, Duiy-odhaoii. They assured the king that 
the real Brahmanas had only admiration for his great deeds. 
And lliGii they burnt liim, the dissentiiig Cars-alta, to'ashes. 

The story of Carvaka being a demon in disguise, a secret 
rtgent of tluj wieked Duiyodhana, etc., is maliciously fanciful 
and much too crude to be accepted seriously. Yet the point 
is that Carv'aka luid Lokayata were but u nines interchangeable, 
and, as sucli, it may not lie very svrong to seek here,—irt 
«‘hiit Carvaka said,-the indications of the real Lokayata-ethics. 

Ccirvaka, in tliis itohahharots passage, did not say anything 
that may give us even a remote impression of tJie let-us-cat and- 
driuk-for-toraoiTow-we-die view of life. On the other liand, if 
we arc at all justified in speaking of any moral value underlying 
these words, it was distinctively tribal, of those that lived in 
kinship or gentile organisation. For the dark deed of which 
Yudbistliim was accused by Car^aka was that of destroying tlie 
relatives and miirtiering the ciders. Jt was not the general 
charge of destroying human lives, in wliich case Carvakas stand 
crfnilcl have been described as one of or iion-™hnce. It 

was, rather, tlie specific charge of killing the kins and tliat is why 
we look at it as an expression of the moral standard distiuctivi; 
of tlie tribal society: 


Throuetioul the history of tribal society, clan-kijishln i. r „ 
ties the most sacred. The horror exqJied by homicide withfn fhJ?*^ 

Is weU-de^ribMl by Gronbeeb. writing of the nr^UvP 
■from the moment \ve enter into the clan, the 
up in absolute inviolability, with its 

sacrilege, blindness, suicide. The reaction wmL « " 

unmistakably as when a nerve is touched ^ 

In the Kiiruksctra war it was all very dilfcrent It was a 
war behveen brothers. Kins h^d to be killed. The old moral 
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\^aliies cjf tiie tribal society' were being trampled upon and 
IroyecL Thus Car\'akas protest against all tlicsc was outspokeu 
4ind courageoiifi. Fie \rjs burnt to asln^ and the moral standards 
had to be revised and restate^l to suit the new situation. We 
find it done in the CU&- Arjuna^ on the eve of tlie Kunjkseirj 
vvar, was sad and depressed. FFe found Fiimself faced with the 
problem of killing his kins and deistroying his elders. He would 
not fight So Krisnu laid to elevate Jiis soul to lofty metaphy¬ 
sical heights from where such killings Cfnild he justifiecL But 
l>efore such heights could be reachetlp Krisna had to dw^ell on the 
more matter-of-fact and mundane consideration. He argued; 

You will attain heaven if you are killed in this haltle, and, if 
^’Ou win it, you will enjgy this earth.i^^^ 

This \vu 5 c|uile oiilspokcn. There w as tlie prospect of plea¬ 
sure in either alternative—pleasure on earth if you could kill 
your kins and pleasure in Iicavcm iE you arc your^lf killed. And 
tliLS was probably tlie earliest oxprc?3sion of a real etldcs oE 
plejisnre in the histoiy oE Indian philosophical tliDnghtn But the 
ethics of the Carv^atas, at least judged on the basis oE tlie Malm- 
hharata-e\ideucL\ was an open protest against this. Cquld it, 
therefore, 1w that tliose w ho ^vere accusing the Lokayatikas of 
a gross philosophy of pfe^isure wcfe themselves subscribing to its 
though siirreptitioLisly? 

10. Meiapiiysics 

We are going to argue that the world-outlook of the Lokaya- 
Likas, tlKiugh basically this-w-or Idly and materialistie, was not 
exactly die materialistic metaphysics attributed to them by 
Madliava. The fundamental fecdure of the l.^kayata-niatcrialjsm 
Wii$ dchn-vaih, the vicxv that the self was nothing but the body. 
This deha-vada of the F^kayatikas might Lava been the same as 
the deha-vadu of original Tantrfom, An analysis of the l.^okayata- 
cosmogonv^ too^ beats out its relationship to Tantrism. 

This argument i.'i lioiiud to be a c^omplex one, and It is neces¬ 
sary to engage tnio lengthy digressions to sulistantiate it. It 
would, therefore, lx? useful to onuinprate at the Iseginuwig the 
different steps of this argument 

Our argument will consist of the fallowing steps: 

1) Ijiikayata could not have orginally meant a sceptical or 
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materialistic pHilnsopliy in the sense in Av-hich we ordinarily use 
rije term. 

2) It was possibly a broad word used to refer to the popular 
'cults,' which, though opposed to the Brahmanical rituals, were 
nev'crtheless characterised by rituals of a this-w^orldly character, 

3) The foUow'ers of the Brahmanical culture called Lokv 
yala tlic .\.sura-view'i it may, therefore, be possible to arrive at 
an idea of the original Lokayata by analysing what was descri¬ 
bed as the Asura-views in the Brahmanical sources. 

4) TwiT) prominent features of this Asura-view were the 
tieb<t-t:acla and a peculiar cosmogony. Both point to a possible 
relationship between original Lokayuta and original Tanbism. 
TIm! identification of the Lokayata with original Tantrism may 
appear to be most peculiar. This seems so only because our 
notions concerning lioth these ideas are wrong. 

11. Lokayata and Rituals 

TJiere is no doulit that the Lokayatikas denied the authority 
of and snirili, ridiculed the Brahmanical rituals and mocked 
at the idea of the other-world or Ijeavcn. Practically all the 
sources of our information about Lokayata agreo on these points. 
It is because of the Lukayata-critieism of Brahmanical orthodoxy 
that our scholars have too readily imagined that the Lokayatikas 
were the ancient sophists, sceptics or atlieists in Uio senses in 
wliieh we empby tliese wor^ today. But that is doubtful 
By sophists and sceptic! wo understand certain individual 
philosophers whereas it may be that Lokayata had never been 
a phitasopliy preached by a few individual. In all probability, 
it was a body of beliefs and praedees, deeply rooted in the lives 
of the masses and at the same time hosdic to the Brahmanical 
doctrines. 

Tliat the Lokayatikiis were tip|iosed to the Bralunanical 
rituals does not necessarily mean that they* were opposed to 
rituals as such; tlie conflict could have been because they want¬ 
ed to sdek to their own rituals and tliese rituals were rooted 
in a set of beliefs with which orthodox Brahmanism was in 
direct conflict. At the same time, Lokayata was essentially ma¬ 
terialistic in the sense of acknowledging tlie reality of nothing 
but the material human body and tlie material universe 
around us. If, therefore, the Lokayadkas had at all practised 
any rituals, such rituals could have had little to do with other- 
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woilcllincss- Tliis point will to tts os Tathef pocnliar l>c- 

£aii$e wc are used to think tliat rituais are ncoe$sarily religious, 
and its such, based on nn other-worldly outlook- We shall 
return later to discuss the question how rituals could be essenti¬ 
ally this-wx>rldly. For the present w'e shall only try to show, on 
fairly ancient etidenoes, tliat Lokayata wto, on the one hand, 
definitely an expression of a this-worldly attitude, while, on the 
other, it wiK also definitely associated with certain type of ritiials. 

Let us hriefij’ mention the two groups of evidences. 

First, the LokaTOta rejection of otlier-worldliness. It fa 
indeed not necessary’ to mention too many evidences to prove 
this. Tliese arc in fact well known and will not be seriously 
contested by any one. We shall mention here only one interesting 
evidence, beemise it is not usually discussed. According to the 
traditional commentators of Mann, the law-giver was referring 
to tlic lokayatikas bv at least rivo distinct words. Tliese were 
nnsfitns and Medhatiri, e,g. rendered both the words 

as Lofcayatikas, and, the typical formula which, according to 
Medhatiti, expressed their standpoint, was: nnsfi thttavt nasfi 
htiMifi nasti pofalokam ifL It means, there is (no meaning o ^ 
nifts, no (efflc.'icv of) sacrificial offerings and no next world._ 
Thus, in interpreting Manu HI, 150 and VIIL 22. MetlbaHti said 
that the were hut ‘the Lokayatikas and others and he 

attributed the above formula to them in interpreting Mami III, 
150 and VIII. 3(». And the same formula was attributed by 
him to the ftcifiiiaw while interpreting, Mimu IV, 30. All these 
prove tliat the Lokavatikas, called the hoitwkns or nflstrto, were 
entertaining a materialistic or thfa-worldly atbtude. Of course 
the date of Medhatiti is not verv' old. Kime has placed him m 
AU, 900, while, according to him the date of Manu was some¬ 
where between 200 B.C.-200 a,d. I'et we have no reason to 
doubt the autlmrity of Medhatiti. For there is neither smy alter- 
uativx? interprelatiou of these two words nor is there 
<ience to show that the Lokavatikas really believctl m gift». 
sacrificial offerings and the other-world. 


Sccondlv, in spite of this rejection of the other-ivorldly, tlie 
l/okavatikas had presumably some kind of rituals nf their own. 
We shall mention three interesting cvidcnctss. 

In the Buddhist test Saddharma Puntiatika,^'** we come 
acroM a peculiar passage in which the words lohnjate^manrnh 
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and hkayatika are mentioned togetlierj tiKJugh dJi:- 
paragiDgly. As trunslated by Kern^^*^^ the passage stands fis 

_. ^ when he dues not serve, not court, not w&il upon adepts at 
worldly spells ((o^cayafa^iitflnirii-dharflAiai and votaries of a world- 
philosophy {lok^^aiika} -... 

What was meant by tiiis peculiar expression /ofcaytdo-HMifiiri;' 
dhcfka, ^adopts at wordly spells? It is not possible to give the 
exact answer* Nevortiieless, tliere Ls no doubt that the Ixikaya- 
tikas were referred to by this, S(j it is clear tliat they were 
practising some kind of spell (iiiojitrfi). 

In another Buddhist text caUed the Di we eonio 

across this peculiar plirasc: lokQyatit-fjajna-tnanircsti-imtmtiih. It 
may mean either of the following: 1) expert in tohujata-tjajiui 
(ritual) and nidutm (spell); expert in the tjajna and mtintra of 
Lakavata (t\^); 3) expert in die ol the ^ok^7I^d/f^- 

tjafna^ 

Even accepting the first meaning, we caiunot entirely ignori* 
the suggestion of there being a close relation between 
tjajfio and m^tnirfC Fresumahly, the Lokayata xvas comiectet,! 
• with some sort of ritual and spelL 

To this may be added the evidence of tin? \"iPKiyo PHuht 
which definitely indicated that the Lok^iyala, as understood by 
the ancient Biiddhist^, w^as largely a mattor of magic spells. The 
following passage is bi Ix" found in Ciilfrio^ggn of tlie 

Now at that lime the Chabba^^iyn Bhikkhus learnt the Lokayaif^ 
system. 

People murnUired, etc., sayi hit, 'Like those who sUII enjoy the nleH- 
sure? of the world!" ^ 

The BhikkhuE heard of the people thus murmuring; and those Bhik- 
khua told the matter to Ihe Blessed Otie. 

*flow can a man who holds the Lokayala as valuable reach up» O 
Bhikkhus. lo the full advantage oL or attain to full ^wth in, to 
fuU breadth In this dtidrine and discipline?' 

'-This cannot be, Lord!' 

'Or can a man who holds thts doctrine and discipline to be valuable 
learn the Lokayala system?" 

'This cannot be, Lord!' 

'You are not. Q Hhikkhua, to I earn the Lokayata system. Whosoc%'cr 
does so, shall be guilty of dukkata (a form of offence for the 
monk)'. 

Now^ at that time the Chabbaggiya Bhikkhu^s taught the Lokavato 
system. 

People murmured, etc., say ini;, 'Like those slilj enjoying the plea¬ 
sures of the world !' 
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They lold this matlur to Ihe Blessi^ One. 

-You aro no^ O Btlikkhtis, to teach the Lokayata isyslcm. Wh&^oevcrr 
does so. shall be guihy ot (fufckatfl/ 

(Similar paraffraphs to the last, ending —) ^ 

^oti are not, O Bhtkkhna, to learn—to teaeh,— the loip otii (of 
divinatiDn, spells^ omens, astrology, sacrifices to gods, wittrhcralt, and 
quackery,),' 

It IS to be noted that Lokayatii was nienliooed as one of 
these *]ow arts," by wbieh were nifant divination p spells, omens, 
etc! The Pali words used were Hracchaiut tiggri, ineiining lilc- 
ralh' “brutish or beastly \sisdom.’ Obviously, the BuddhLsts luiJ 
cootempt for these. But that is not the point at discussion. Tlui 
point, rather, is tliat Lokayata, as know-n to them, was (h-Gnitely 
associated with some kind of ritual and spell. Kbys Davids and 
OIdc!nberg‘“* have pointed out that the sajne list of the seven 
low arts, occurred in Sfffl, and, as in the passage of Cuiin- 

caggfl quoted al)ove, Urkayata was mentioned there as one of 
tlieni. The connection Iwtween Lokayota and tiituib is thus 

clear. , 

It is prnlwbly from this point of view that we may under- 
stand the meaning of what KnnWfila Bhatta, who represented 
one school of the Mimamsa philosophy, said against the alter¬ 
native representation of tlie same philosophy by Prabluikara and 
his foUnwers. Kumarila’®'' said: 

Yar in prnettM the Mimamsa has h«n tov the moiit par^^ 
into a Lokayata system; but 1 have made this effort to brln^ it 
a theistic path. 

It is customary to interpret this as follows: The Pnibbakiira 
school left tio place for Ciod in tlie Mimamsa philosophy; Kuma- 
Tila restored the position of God in it iind thus made it theistic. 
As Muir'’“ said. 


I Icam from Protessor Banerjea that Uie Mimamsakn commentator 
Prabhakaro and hia school treat tJie Parva Mimamsa as nn atheistic 
system, while Kumarila makes it out la bo theisllc. 

Tliis may lx; true; hut this may not be the w'lioli- of (ruth. 
Did Kiirtiarila mean by the above that ^iima^lsa philosopliy. as 
interprctetl by the Prablntkara School, was practically reduced 
to the Lokayata simply liecause it left no place fur Gtxl in it? 
That would equate 'Ivokaynta wath GtHlIessnras, But the 
Mimamsa philosophv was essentiaUy a rationalisation of rituals. 
Mimamsa minus God-that is Mimamsa as iTiteqiretcfl by the 
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Prabluitara school, cottld only Imve Wen the rationali^atjoii of 
God-less rituals. And tlus^ according to KunmrilaK was reducing 
the Mimamsa |5Tactically into the Lofcayata- Titus* accordliig to 
tW indicatians of Kumarila^ too, there were rituak associated 
^viTh Lokayatn* though such rituals were God-less and esseatLilty 

this-worldlv. 

■* 

IE all these W true, thcOp in spite of its rejection of die 
aiithoiity' of miri and simiti and in spite of its denial of God, 
the otiicr world and the efficacy of the Braliniauical rituals* die 
Wkayata could have hardly been the pliilusophy uf scepticism 
and materialism in our usual sense^ diat i$ in thc^ sense of being 
propounded by some indiv idual philosupbers. Ratlicr^ tlie clasli 
lietween BraliniartLsm and the Lokayutu assumes for us the up 
pearance of a dash of two distinct cultures, the latter being 
deeply rooted in the lives of the massc^^ It is possibly from this 
point of view that we may understand the doim of Bcilvalkar and 
Ranade diat the Lokavata enjoyed "extensive vogue iind seduc¬ 
tive charm* in tins ccjuntry* It is from this point of view' again 
that we may also imderstoud the obvious implication of bJtesa 
ayata, being prevalent among tbe masses, an tiiipllcatioii wbicb 
lies at the root of tlie name itself. On the other lumd, if we re¬ 
ject this points of \iew, we sliall be led to the absurd idea that 
the Indian masses, for insemlahle reasons, were deeply and 
fundamentally influenced by the viewTs of cM?rtain individual phi¬ 
losophers who were sceptics, sophists, atheists and materialists 
in the mo<lem senses of these tenm. 

13. WkAYATA ami lltK .'VsUllA-VlEW 

Bui the problem Is, hoiv can vve arrive at iui idea of tlie 
wcirid-fjutlook of the ij>kayatik;iSp using the word hkayntii ni the 
broader sense lii which we have pro|H>sed to undmlaud it? Wft, 
tis we arc, only vdtb the versioti of their opponents, we mav trv 
the procedure of beginning with an ;!maI)Tiis of certain Brahma- 
nical myllis propagated against tlie Lokayatikas. 

According to the Mahabkarata, the Carvoka killed by tlic 
holy Brahinanas was originally only a raksm^i, a demon. He ac- 
ipured tremendous strength by severe peiianeusi he then started 
tormenting and siiWulng the tiie 

typical; because the Brahmanical sourcii'a y,i:rc jienibtently 
ascribing the Lobiyata-vicws to the po^plt^i described as ileraons 
iuid monsters—the mksasns, ihftyas and asnr^s. 
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'The Visriu Pcirajid.^^i after describing how the Great De¬ 
ceiver (Watiijwiafjo), seduced tbe Daityas to the acceptance of 
tJie two hectical n«noly the Buddhist and 

proceeded to explain the genesis of the Lokaynla*^.ewS thus. 

The Great Deceiver, practising illu^n, next beguiled other 

Dait 3 r< 3 S hy means ol many other sorts of herew- fn a K^iJnnma 
(Daityas), deluded by the DMeiver, 
the entire syatem Icunded on the ordinance of triple 
S<Sii“rCTiled the Vedas, others the gods, otheirs the cer^omal of 
others the Brahmanas: This {they exclaimed), is a 

head by numerous saerifioeSf—fe^ tf Lt^he^ fact 

SikppSifJSSriHl 

other tintelligeiit) persons like your«^cs. in^j 
methods, the Daityas V.ItTtovoilr^ When 

none of them any longer regard^ tS ar^nT then Devos (goiis) 
the Daityas had. entered on 

musiered all their eiierjf^. ^rihe latter, v^ho had 

a combat bet^^cen the fiodfi and ^ Viv^the former. In previous 
abandoned th^ righteoiwness which 

Muir”* has alreadv convincingly argued ibid the 'tijcv des¬ 
cribed ttcrc could onlv have h^JO the Lokayuhi-vk-sv. It is to 
be noted, further, that'the A/ojfrd^rni UpunWtw, 
cd pnMJtically the saine myth ctmcemmgthe origin nf the tlcviJisli, 
fuW and Ihc iin-Vctlic vitn« of the Lokayatdkas. 

Verilv Brihaspali (the teacher ol Ure gods) became Sukra tthe 
teacher of' the Asuras). and lor the security of Indra ertat^^ tou 
lEziorance (oeidufl} for the destruction of the i^ura {dmils). By this 
(^morance) meTdeclare thal the inauspieioi^ Js auspicioi^ find Itot 
the ausnicious is inauspicious. They say that Ihcrc should be aUen- 
Uonl^Sw^tfU^orma) which is destructive of the l^eda and of other 
^inturw tsM>ra>, Hence, one should not attend to this tieachiiig). 

^ It is like a bamsn womBn, Mere pleasure is the fru-j 
thereof^' al» of one whw deviates from the proper course. It 
should not b« entered upon* 

In the Krisna said, 

Iilili. IS. 14-26. (Lr* Muir) ‘i-JRAS xix. 302. 
n»vji! 0, (tr. Hume). >*<xvi. 6. 
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Two rae« wre created in this worldj—the deuoj (Kodsj and the 
^ura5. O Arjunap I have already descritM><| for you the view* ot 
the ttcvas (gads). Listen^, now, to the vieivs of ihe o^iro^. 

By the views of the (fcoos was obviously intUcalctl the pliiloso- 
phical essence of the Cifa, But what \vas mciuit by Uic views 
of the iWuros? Siidharnsvami, by far the ablest of the conanen- 
tators Dll the Citn, said that the views ascrilved by the Gita to 
the asurits was nothing htit the Lokayata-views. We liave, thus, 
here the same myth, namely, that the Loltayala-views wore the 
t views of the demons anti the monsters. 

Such m)ths vvere of enuise nieuiit to Ire seare-emws,—tu 
frighten people away from the Lofcayata-views. Obviously, the 
myths could not have been true in the form in vvliich those were 
presented. Nevertheless, these might have coiitamcd an element 
of important truth. The l>okayata-views, in all presumption, 
were the views of those people that were dtspised us ilaittjaa and 
asuras in the Brahmanieal sources. But who were these people? 
We shall presently see tlrat this quesHon is a comple.t one and 
we cannot expect a simple answer to it. But there is no doubt 
that at least in a great many places the words tefenetl to those 
people w ho were considered by the inheritors of the Vedic tradi¬ 
tion to be their aliens mid tliat such aliens enjnjed a culture 
basically different from the so-called Brahinanical one. 

But what exactly was the view of the (isurttit? How far was 
it tliis-worldly and yet iissociated with riluab and spells? 

13, AsoiiA-'k iKvv* AND inE Anciest DeH-V-VAD.V 

Dasgupta»‘» lias already drawn our altentinn to the ijussi- 
liilfty of reconstructing the mident Lokayata hv using the view 
attribiit«l to tlie rwrirns as tile clue. According to liim the (Bfiffli 
were the ancient Sumerians, Hetict’ he thouEjit that the [,nL'iLr.t, 
c»m„ r™, ancicnl Tte, I wt- .W i 

doubtful speculation; the klentifiuibon of tin? r«f/riw with tho 
ancient Sumerians is at Ijest one among many possible hvpo- 
theses. Nevertheless, his basic suggsUou an iinijortant one 
for the ancient Brahmunicid sources were conskuitlv artrihiitin-* 
ihe I^kiiyata-view's ti> flic "* a 

Uraving therefore, for the time }K.Hng, the question of tlie 
idenUty of the asunis. we may examine certain evidence «iti- 
ceming the views attributetl to them. We shall confine ourselves 
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mainly to two points of the namely, the doctrine 

of the self and the doctrine of the origin of the universe. 

The doctrine of the self firsL 

Tlie Mdi/rnr/flni told tlie following storj^j 

Verily, the fi<KJs and the devils {asuras}, being desiniiis of the self 
(atmdii)i came into the presence of Brahma, They did obeisance to 
him and said: 'Sir, we are desirous of the self (etmati). So, do you 
tell us.' 

Then, meditating long, he thought to himself: 

Verily, these devils are desirous of a self tatTnan) difEerent (from 
the true one)/ 

Thertforc a very diflerent doctrine was told to them. 

Upon that fools here live their life with intense attachment, destroy¬ 
ing the saving raft and praising what is false. They sec the false 
as if it were true, as in jugglery. 

Hence, what is set forth In the Vedus^thal is truef Upon what 
is told in the Vedas—upon that wise men live their life. Therefore, 
n Bmhmana should not study what is non-Vedic. This should be 
the purpose, 

WhetliCT the view of the self (alman) sabscfibed to hy the 
nsutos was preached to them deliberately I0 delude them away 
from truth, is of course a douhlfal |X)iitt. Howes cr, ihore is no 
dpubt tisat die author of the Upajusod wanted to single out the 
doctrine of the self as the most promineiit feature of 

the osiiM-views. 

But w'hat w'us tills fiswrii-doetriiic coueoniing the selfr The 
Maitraijani Upajiisnd did not give us the answer. However, w'e 
find the answer in the Chandogya Vinmisiui, where the same 
story was repeated in greater details. _ 

>Vc fjuote below tiie stoi^' of Iiidra ami \'irocaiirt, as told m 

the C/i(f»idogjf« 


‘The Self tntmoit), which is free Inom evil, ogeless. deathless, 
sorrewlcss. hungcrless, thirsUess. whose desire is the Real, whose 
conception i* the Real—He should be searched out. Him one shemltl 
desire to understand. He obtains all wtirlds and all desires who has 
found out and who understands the Self.'—Thus spake Prajapiti. 

Then both the gods and the dei-lls (dcpas and oiurar) heard It. 
Then they said: 'Come! Let us search out the Self, the Self by 
searchfnc out whom one obtains ell worlds and all desire*! 

Then Indra from oirnang the gods went fonb unto him, and Vlro- 
cana from among the devils. Then, without comm imitating with 
each other, the two came Into the presence of Prajapati, fuelJn hand. 
Then for thirtv-two years the two lived the chaste life of a 
student of sacred knowledge (braFiffiBcoryal, 

Then Prajapati said to the two: ‘Desii’flg what have you been 

living?' 

Then the two said: The Self (alman), which is tree from evU. 


t«vii. 10 (tr. Hume). 
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ageless. deDthless, thJrstless, whose desire is 

the Realp whose coneeptiop is the Heal—He should be searched out. 
Him one should desire to understand. He obtains all worlds and all 
desires who has found out and who understands that Self, — Such 
do people declare to be your words. Sir. We have been living 
desiring Him-' 

Then Frajapati said to the two: ^Thal Person who is seen in the 
eye-^He is the Self (otTnon) of whom I spoke. That is die immortal, 
the fearless. That is Brahmen/ 

'Blit this one. Sir. who Is observed in water and in a mirror— 
w^hich one is he?^ 

'The game one, indeed^ is observed in all these/ said he. 

'Look at yourselJ in a pan of water. Anything that you do not 
Understand of the Self, toll me.^ 

Then the two looked in a pan of water, 

Then PraJapati $aid to the two: 'What do you seel* 

Then the two said: *We see everythkig here, SJr< a SeU corres¬ 
ponding exactlyp even to the hair and flngernails!' 

Then Frajapati said to the two: 'Make yourselves well oma- 
mentod. well-dressedn adorned, and look in a pan of waterf' 

Then the tw'O made themselves well-omamenled, well-dressed, 
adorned, and looked in a pan of water. 

Then PraJapaU said to the two: *What do you see?* 

Then the two said: 'Just as we ourselves are here. Sir, weU- 
omamented. well-dressed, adorned—so there. Sir, waH-omaiTiented, 
well-dressed, adorned/ 

'That Is the Self." said he. That Is the imtnortah the fearless. 
That is Brahman.* 


Then with trantiuil heart (sanla hridflya) the two went forth. 
Then Prajapah glanced after them, and said: They bo without 
having c^pr^ended, without having found the Self ((itmon).Who- 

SJerSoSS be they god. or be 


pien with tranquil heart Virocena came to the devils. To them 
he then declared this doctrine fiijJOFiiMd): 'Oneself fotmon) is to 
be made happy here on earth. Oneself is to be waited upon. He who 
makes hiE own ^If Caiman) happy here on earth, who waits upon 
himeelf—he obtains both worlds, both thU world and the yonder,' 
Therefore even now here on earth they say of one who is not 
a giver, vho li not a believer (a-sroddddharui), who is not a sacri- 
n«r.... for such is the doctrine (upanued) of the devils. Thev 
** body isarira) of one deceased with what they have bcHEod 

with dr^, with ornament, as they call it, for they think that the%bv 
ihcj' will win ydnder world. 


After this, the f/pnnisjiJ \^^ent nii to describe how Jndrtt ilie 
rt'pri'sentulivc of tlie fU>cas or the gtxls. found the n-af danger in 
sticking to such a «e«- of the Self and how he rehimed to 
Prajapati in order to be led gradually to an idealistic undmtand- 
ing of the nature of the true Self. This part of the storv inte¬ 
rests us only in sn far as it shots's what the avifrfl-siesvs svere not 
For Vinjcaiia. along with tlie whose represt-ntative tte 

was, was said to have remained satisfied «nth the imdersumdine 
of the Self 4is identic^ wilIi the body. ^ 
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Ttie refercDce to the yonder-Mforld as forming part of die 
ostira-belief is, of course, peculiar, and, at l™t ^ 

inconsistent wtli the view that there is no bclf over 
the bodv. It miclit have been only a matter of using ^t formulae 
rather CMclessly. In any case, them can be no doubt that such 
a belief could not have formed part of the Lokayata-vicv.^, for a1 
tlic available evidences coueeming the Lokayata arc ^ 

against it. However, with this rcse^ati^ we ^ 
a^pt Dasgupta's suggestion that the etimitmg ^ 

with^tlie bbdy attributed by tlic 
only be the LokayataA-iew. Tlic evidence for this 
that the Brahm^cul mytlis were persistently 
Lokayala-vieivs to the asnrfls. Further, this doctrmc ^ 

!5ng no Self over and above the body was the 1^“» 
which the rival pliJlosophcrs concentrated their 
Lokayata. The writings of Samkaraearya may be taken as 

tj^ical eicample. 

In his commentarv* on the Brahmn Sii/m, San^aia mo¬ 
tioned tJie Lokavata-views tlirice and invariably ns tlie doctrine 
of there being no Self over and above tlic liody- 


Unlearncd people and the DikayaUkas are of oplmoQ lhat the 
mere body endowed with the quality of intelligence « Itie Self."'' 

For this very reason, vii: that Intelligenec is obse^ only where 
n bodv is observed while it is never seen with^t a bod^y, ^ Mate- 
liaiists (Lokayatlkasl consider intelligence to be a mere attribute of 
'Itn? bKidy 

Here now some Materialists (bokayaykas) who see 
the ^o™y, me of opinion that a SeU separate irom the 
nni e3dst' assume that consciousness CctHtfinya), although not otaerved 
inearth and oSierextcrnal eleraents-clVier single or combinedi^y 
ijAt jjni lonr in thpin whcfi transformeii into the shape of a bi^y, so 
I EDTlnEs from themt and thus maintain that know- 

SSae sri;‘“ fI? ■£ 

its existence where J ^ olh«if ihing ^oes 

some other I mere quaUty of the 

not exist, we dete^mo qualities of lire. And 
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the upholders of an independent Self are considered qualities of the 
Self—are observed only within bodies and not outside bodies, and as 
an abode of those qualities. dilTerent from the body, cannot be 
proved, it follows that they must be qualities of the body only. The 
Ih^rofoiT)^ is Dot diiTercnt from the body.^^ 


Thus, wc have litre a view identifjing tlie Self tilth the 
liody and clearly referred to as the Lokayata-view. It is to be 
noted that Samara did not mention, nor did he care to refute, 
any oilier contention of the Lokayalikas; tliis implies that this 
was considered by him lo be the most important among the 
I iokayata-tcncts. 

Such a view of the Self was, moreover, very undent; it was 
in fact older tlwn the Brofiiiut Sutra, on which Samka.ru com¬ 
mented. We find the same, or at least u very similur, dew re¬ 
ferred lo by the firt/tad-Arnfii/a^ Upanisad and also by the 
early Buddhist literatures. 

In the Bfiliad-Aranyaka Upanisad Yajnavalkj'a said to 
Maitre)!; 


J^Mng out of these elements (bhuia), i„to mem also one 

consciousness 


Tlie same thing is repeated in another place of the BriJiad- 
Aranijaka Upanisad'- and presiimablv a dew like tliis was re¬ 
ferred to by Yama in the Kwf/ifl Ufmnitad.'^^ Maitreyi, in the 
Bribad-Arantjaka, was naturally bewildered to listen to such a 
view of the Self from Yajnavalkj'a. But it wus obviously not his 
own view; it was the posiOon of the opponent which he waL 
contesting. Therefore, it could liave been the dew of the andeot 
Lokuyatikas. Dasgupla‘=* has already shown that tliis was the 
way in which Jayanta ivas wanting to look at the Upanisadie 
passage; 


Jayanta says in his f/yoya ManidTi that the Lokayala Evalem 
based on views expressed in passages like the above, which redrew^ 
only Ihe op^nents {purrra-j^^aj view, prejteni 


Rcfcmng to this dew of the Self, Rhys Dadds'=" said: 

A very similftr, if not indeed the very same dew ts utirt « 

in the Bfnlwnajnta Sutfa, and is constantly referred 

i’lfokns under the stock phrase (am jivam tarn sartrain ™ 


«»11. 4, 13 (tr. Hump), 
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As transbted by Rhys DLi\Hds, the passage is as follmvs: 

In the ftrst place, brethren, some recluse or Brahinana puts forth 
the following opinion, tht foliowin|f view; 

^nce, Slrn thU soul has form* is built up of tbe four eiementi, 

;and is the offspring of father and mother, it is cut ofT* destroj^. on 
the dissolution of the body; and does not continue after death; and 
Ihen* Sir, the soul is completely annihilated, 

If a s'ievi', as Rliys Davids said, was 'constantly refer¬ 
red to thninghout the PUakas; then we are ehUged at least to 
admit that n siew like this mmt have lieen widely prevalent in , 
Bitddliist India, Moreover, as Rhys Davids’^ lias himself 
shown, that the names Lokayata and Lokayatikas otcurrevi 
frerpiently in the early Buddhist sources. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it is only natural for us to think that the doctrine under 
discussion, nr something very much like it, was an aspect of the 
origin:i] l^kayata. But this is precisely the point which Bhj's 
Davids lias strongly doubted. According to Mm. we enme across 
a view like tliis in the ancient Buddhist sources: we also come 
across in these sources the name Lokayata: but nowhere do we 
come across expressed connection between tlic two. Therefore, 
we cannot infer any such connection. Of course Samkara refut- 
vd a similar doctrine, and he called it Lokayata. Tliis. according 
to Rhys Davids, was pcKsibly an error. 

Samkara in setting lorth hla theory of the soul, controverts a curJ- 
ous opinion which he ascribes to Lokayatlkas^-jmsslbly wrongly, 
as the very same oplnloa was controverted ages before in the Plifl- 
kos, and not there called Lokayata, though the word was used in 
pfjaica times. 

We naturally hesitate to agree with Rhys Davids nn this 
point. The evidence of what is dear cannot he set aside by tlic 
evidence of what h olsciire. What is dear is that a. kind of 
ftvha-vada was repeatedly referred to by the early BuddliUt 
snurces. Secondly, ii dortiine called the Lokayata was fre- 
(ineutly mentioned by the same sources. Tihrdly. Samkara, 
tlmuch he came long after the early Bnddliist-s, identified the 
two Md vv-mted to refute specifically this deha-vada as the doc¬ 
trine of the Lokayatikas, What is obscure, however, is why 
thr^e early Buddhist sources did not mention the dcha-cadti 
together with the name Lokayata and expressedty identif)' the 
two But the absencE of any expressed identification cannot be 
the same as a positive denial of it, particularly in the face of the 
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evidence provided by ihe wtings of Saintnra. llie contention 
of Rhys Davids uuuld have been accoptabJc if it were possible 
to find a name otlicr than the Lokayuta liscd by the Buddiiist 
sources to designate the deha-cada nmier discussion, or, in the 
alteroative, to find some doctrine other thiui the deha-vada 
being definitely referred to by these sources under the designa¬ 
tion of Lokiiyata, But none of these [Wssibilitics are there. To 
agree Viitli Rhys Davids it would be necessary to assume tliat 
though this deha-vada liad mi estensive vogue in Buddliist 
India, it had no distinct name assigned to it, or, at least the 
Buddhist writers never felt tlie need of mentioning its name. It 
would be necessary to assume, furtlier. that there was a widely 
prevelant doctrine called tlie Lokiiyatii, but the Buddhist writei^ 
never felt the need of describing it, Such assumptions would Iw 
extravagant. Besides, it would be necessary to assume that 
Samkaru was deliberately falsifying tlic position of the lajkaya- 
tikas by attributing to tlicm a dL'hn-tmla in which they them- 
sch'ca did not believe. The time-gap separating Sainkara from 
the early Buddhists might haie Irecii a long one; but there is 
nothing to disprove the possibility that Samkara was only dwell¬ 
ing on a point tradition hmided down to him from a remote 
past, probably from tlie days of the Rrihad-Arffm/iifai and the 
Chttndogya Up(inisa(U\ 


14. AsI’h.\ ClosvroooNv 


This dcha-vsd^i of the Upaukmdi aud the PiMhiii could 
have been gPn^oely Lokayntlka, But it tuuld not have been the 
deha-voda of Madliavas description, because, as we have al- 
ready seen, was also tlmracterised bv its distint-tivc 

spells and rituals. In order to nndcfstand the I^kayata stand- 
pom t, therefore, it is necessary to raise a new' riuestion. Do w« 
coiM across in the euJtural Jiisloiy of ancient India any rielia- 
vaJa which was at the same time diaratleriset! by its distinedve 
spells and rituals? M a miillcr of fact we do. it was the deftfl 
vafla of llKKc oKsctire beliefs :ind practices that are broadly 
referrea to Os Toiitrisin, 


Tantrism was very old; competent scholarsia» 
jectured that it could have been even older than iheVcrli.™’' 

Tantrism, with all iLs spells and rituals, w-!ls disHnctly- 
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noii-V«lic and, at least in its early pliase, opposed to the Vetlic 
tradition^ M Kullukii Bbatta,‘=’'* the commentator «ii \ianu put 
it, ‘smfts ore two-fold, the Vedic and tlie Tantrik/ 

Tantrism. wiis in a sense, lokesu atjatah, prevalent among the 
people. As a modern scholar*^' lias put it. In tlie popular know¬ 
ledge and beli^ thej' {Tantras) have practicjilly superceded the 
Ve^ over a large part of India.' 

And this Tantrism was, in a very important sense, the 
ertreme form of deha cada. Deha. that is, llic material human 
body, as conceived by Tantrism, was a microcosm of the universe 


itself.^"" 

We shall return later to discuss in greater details all these 
aspects of Tantrism. For the present let us see bow far this clue, 
namely, that the deha-vada of the ancient Lokayatikas could 
liavc the same as tlie deha-aada of Tantrism, miiy help us 
further to reconstruct the ancient Lokayata. 

We have already seen that the osure-view referred to in the 
Gita vvas equated by Sridliara to the Lokayata-view. We do not 
hive any strong reason to i[uestioii Sridhitras authority parti¬ 
cularly because sources as old as the Chnndogyrt t^ponistid, the 
Maiirai^ant Upatiisad and tlie Vistm Purenfl persistently attri¬ 
buted the Lokayata-views to the usiinis. We may. therefore, look 
more closely into the Gita to see whether any more positive 
information about die osiini-view is found in it. 

Much of vvliat the Gtfo said about the astiras and their 
vieivs was of course an expression of sheer contempt; the asures 
could not differentiate between desire and self-restraint; tlicy 
had no notioii of purity, morality and truth; and so on.™ How¬ 
ever it is possible for us to recover at least two interesting inih- 
cations about the nsura-vdew from this heap of abu^ and sland¬ 
ers. The first implied that the asuras had a defimte cosmogony 
and the second that they had distinct forms of ritual practices. 

Tlie Gila summed up die cosmogony of the 
aparaspara samhhuiam him anyat kama /(uifuAniiid^ Tlie world 
originated from the union of the male ^d the female and that 
it tould not have any other «iuse than katna or the sexual urge 
Sccondlv. according lo the Gifu, these same nsiira*, m spite ot 
their dinial of Cod and the next world”- liad some distort 
forntf of ritual practices of their oivn*«: 'the yapa (nlual) they 
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perform is yajna only in So they were performing $onw? 

Jdnd of tjnjna after all, though naturally, these rituals u*ere con- 
sidered to be as bad as no rituals by those that despised them. 


of the Cite had a distinct cosmogony, and, in 
spile of tlieir essential this-worldlmess and the denial of God 
th^ were praefcing some kind of rituab of their o^. Accept- 

Sridhara that these osiiriw w£e 

™ I? the ancient Lokayata 

OQ the bi^is of tJiese two dues. The question is: do we cJmo 
across in tlie ancirat Indian tradition the same or similar costno- 
gony accompanied some form of non-Vedie or non^Bralima- 
nical nhial practit^? The answer is in the affiimative. The sup- 
gesbon, again, is that we arc to look at the Tantra to find it * 

PoUowing is a free rendering into English of how one of the 
ablest of our recent writets‘^s on Tantrism has explained its 
Ciosmogony: ^ 


universe was created in the same wav female The 

paruM (the male) with the prokriti (the femffe) wh£h 

was the great original throbbine in thp wtuch 

ttte similarity between and. in fact, the samenijss 

^ male) and Sakti (prakriti, the 

Oil the oiio hand, ahiI that of the hiimaf\ mn!c>i^ st-nr^ 

o*5»». » explaiUBd in wnUculoua dttaiJsf—ton 

ter tSf Srll,"S iSX b.SU””'’"”' 


Thus, the asura-cosmogotuj, by which Sridhara meant the 
Loknyata-cosmogony, was the same as the cosmogony of the 
ranfrfis,!** We have already seen that the Uikayata tleha-vada 
could nave been the same as the Tantrika one. The two sug- 
gesbons converge. Lokayata and Tantrism were probably the 
same. This may also explain the references to the Lokavata- 
rituals found in the ancient Buddhist texts as well as the Oflira- 
ritiiuls refeired to by the Ota. 
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15, Lokayata and Tanttia 
The follawing is taken from DasgupUt^*^^ 


Gunaratna^ however. In his commeiitary on the Sat DursOrtfl 
^aiTtuccti2/ii^ speaks of the Car\'aks as being a nihLUsUc sect who only 
eat but do not regard the existence of virtue and vice end do not 
trust anything else but what can be directly perceived, ‘i^ey drank 
wines and ate meat and were given to unrestiieteci sex-itiduigence. 
Each year they gathered together on a particular day and had im- 
restricted intercourse with women. They behaved like common 
people and for tJiis reason they were called lokayotn. 

The promiscuity of the Lokayatikas referred to by Cuna- 
ratna suggests an iatert^ting point. It could not have been a 
D^ere mark of moral depravity; for the depraved do not have to 
assign a special day of the year for such orgies. Therefore^ the 
promiscuity had a ritual sigoificance. And if the promiscuity 
was a ritual, so must have been the practice of eating meat and 
drinking wine. We have, thus, in Cunaratnas writings at leaist 
three nm^s of the Tantrikas. As is well known, the five-fold 
ritual of the Tantrikas is called pmea makara or the five ma-s be¬ 
cause the words for these practices begin with the letter ma. 
These arei (™e)i manisa (meal) niait/iurHi (sexual in- 

tercotirse), mtidm (fried cereals), maisya (fish). The first three 
being most imprtant in the list, tlie only way in which w^e can 
understand Cunaratoa's statement is that he wanted to identify 
the Tantra \vitli the Lokayatm 

Cunaratna s statement, therefore, to say the least, was very 
remarkable. What is no less remarkablef liowever, is Dasgupta'^ 
indilEereuce to its significance. The only observation ho found 
it necessary to make on Gunaratna's words was concerning the 
uncertainty of the name Carvaka: 


Thus it is difficult to say whether the word Carvaka was the name 
nf a real personage or a mere allusive term applied to the adherents 
of the lokanata view.i*i 

Obviously, Gunaratna s observations suggest more problems 
than this. We may begin with what Guuaratna^*- actually said; 


After this—the Lokayata-vlew, The nature of the fiostikoj first. 
The KanftllkaSt who smear their bodies with ashes and who are 
Voeins, ate some of them, degenerate Brahmanas. They do no^ 
recognise virtue (puav^) of ffie er-eati^s. They ^y 

that the world is made up of four eJenwnts, 

vakas and others, consider ofiosa (emp^ space) to ^ tn 

cnent; they view the world as luado of five elements, Accordmg to 
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theixir Consciousness emerges In these elcmenls Id the maimer of the 
intoxicaUnf power, Livii^g beings are Eke bubbles Ln water. Man 
is nothing but body endowed with consciousness. They drink wine 
and eat meat and indulge in indisericrunate sexual intercourse^ even 
incest. On a speetOc day of each year all of them gather together 
and unite with any woman that they may desire. They do not 
recognise any dhema (religious Ideal) over and above kxkma (the 
crottc Urge). They are caiiled the Carvakas, the Lokayatikas, etc. 
To drink and to cheu' is their motto; they are caUed Carvalcas he^ 
cause they chew (cam), that is, eat without discrlmiJiatioiL They 
consider virtue and vice to he merely qualihes attributed to the 
objects.... They are also called Ix^kayatas or LAkayatikas b*?cause 
they behave like the ordinary undisceming masses. They are also 
called Barhaspatyas, because their doctrine was originally pro¬ 
pounded by Brihaspall. 

Cunaratna took care to mention here all the allcmLitivc 
names traditionally attributed to the Lolayatikas. These were 
the Cart'akas and the Barhaspatya^. VVe are thus left wnlli no 
doubt as to who he was speaking about. At (he same time he 
said that these Lokayatikas were Kapalikas; they were Yogins 
and they smeared tlieir Ixjdies with a$hes. VVe know that the 
Kapalikas are Tantrikas^*" and TantriSTn is a form of Yogle 
practice in which the act of smearing die b4x!y with ashes play^f 
a prominent part. It is in this cxintcxt that the three impOTtant 
TTHi-s of Tan trie practice, namely tnarfi/a, man^a and 
meationtxl by Gunaratna. are to !je understood The identity 
of tlie Lokayattkas with the Tantrikas could not liave been more 
complete, though the materiaiistic view incntinned here hv 
Gunaratna does not fit in with our usual notion about Tantrism. 
Butj as we shall fully discuss later, this is largely because of the 
fact that our usual notion of Tantrism Is in need of serious revi¬ 
sion. Tantrism, in its origin and essence, was not whal we 
commonly think it to have been. In so far as ft had any philoso¬ 
phical basis at all, Tantrism was materialbtiCt or belter, protoH 
materialLstic, that is^ a kind of primitive materiaUsm wrapped in 
archaic phanta.sies. The defm-mda a^s well as the peculiar cos¬ 
mogony of Tantrism already referred to arc esauiples of this. 
This prolo-materialism w^as obvdously far from our modem con¬ 
ception of the materialistic philosophy. Yet it Is important to 
note that the original Tantrism represented a phase of human 
thought which was yet to be aequainted with the spiritualistic 
\‘ahies. Tl^ere is no doubt that we come across all sorts of spirl- 
tiialistic idesAs In the written treatises on the Tantra. But, as it 

Dasjsupta OEC 105 n.r 'KapnU is the general name iriven fo 
the Tantric Yogins/ 
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is right Iv it is diificuit to put tlie real tenob of T*iq- 

trism from the written treatises that are avaibble for us» The 
reason is that persistent efforts were made in tliesc treatises to 
bring Tuntrism on tlicistie lines and spiritualistic ideas were 
continually superimposed on it Tliis resulted in the so-called 
scliools of Tantrism.—the Buddhistic Tanbism and the tiindu 
Tantrism, tiie latter subdivided again into Vaisnava Tanlrisra 
and Sakta Tantrism. Tantrism, however, was much older than 
all these-older in fact than the origin of the spirituali.stie ideas 
in generaJ. But more of this later. For the present let us conBno 
ourselves to the evidence of Cunaratna. 

I[. P. Sastri, thanks to liis greater objectivity, did not over¬ 
look or ignO're the suggestion of Cunaratna. 'Cunaratna, ho 
said,'^* identifies the Kapalitas with tlie Lokayatikas.’ He has. 
moreover, drawn our attention to certain other indications which 
pointed to the same ideotilieation. One of tlicsc, according to 
him, Ls to found in the Brihas/wi/i Sufm edited by Thomas. 
\V"e find in tliis test two successive aphorisntt. the first referring 
to the Lokavatikas and the second to the Xapalikas, and thwe 
two aphorisms were, acc-tjrding to Sastri, quite genuine in .spite 
of the fact that the text itself, in the form in which it has come 
down to us. is largely spurious. These are: 


Vnivcrsally Lukayata is to be followed at the Uuie of acquiring 
material prosperity (artliasodhoan-fcttle), 11, 5. 

Only tlie Kapalika as regards the erotic pracUces (fcama- 

sadlianc). 11, 6. 


Referring to this. Sastri'*'* w-rote: 

But the moat imporlaot piece oTinformBlion 
eives us Is the close connection of the Lokaya^ "" 

He ti-e,. Brihospstl, the supposed author of tho really genume por¬ 
tions of the teat) says, for the production of wealth loKayala is the 

istre; at the same b^aib he says. ^^. 2 'L BrCTMll 

fmnrp literallv ctdUc ijracticcs) Kap^tika is siUEni. H Unfiflspau 
iTIo. he is^me to V denounceTby the orthodox ^ 

^liko. But this Is not our present purpose-^ur 

■!e But the Sutret Icll ua that the K^ips 

sclcjicG of EroUcs. , ^ ►k.mr 

Tlic la-st point in the above observation is not 
pati suggested that the Lokayatikos were closely related to the 
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Kapsilikas, Cimaiatea weot a step further aod identified the 
two. Sastri has taken both the autliorities seriously. However, if 
we really do so, there is ob\noiisly no need to imagine any philo¬ 
sophy other than the matermlistic One to form the basis of the 
kaiim Jsad}tana of the Kapalikas. Further, it follows from the 
premise of Sastri himself that the so-called science of eroties of 
the Kapalikas was vitally related to the ideal of ariha sadhmm 
or the enhancement of material wealth- Wo are going to argue 
that this was actually so. for the Tiuitrika cults like the KapaUka 
had tlieir source in the ardiaic belief according lo which naturial 
production could be enhanced by the imitation or contagion of 
human reproductiau, that is the huTUt sadhuna and 
sndiiana were not so unrelated after all. 

16. Asuras 

Fortlier data concerning the ciSff/ra-cieaj^ appear to corro¬ 
borate the point, that by the Lokayatikas were probably meant 
the Tanhil^, Before, liowever, we pass ou to discuss this, it 
is neo^aiy^ to examine the observations made in this oonnection 
hy Dasguptn; because the possibility of reconstructing the los* 
Lokayata on the basis of an analysis of the views attributed to 
the asuras w^as originally su^est^ by biuiH 

His crucial evidence had been the passage in the Cherido- 
gyfl Vpanisad, which* as we have seen, attributed a kind of 
detia-vada to the mura&n The Upanisad also mentioned the 
burial mode of the mur<^ and Dasgupta has argued tliat the 
dcha-vada of the Asuras bad been 'a corollary undertying tbeir 
custom of adorning tlio dead.'’** On the basis of this ho 
concluded that the Lokayata-views tiad tlieir origin in an dent 
Sumeria. 

Two major assumptions are involved in this. First, the 
asuro-S meant only the ancient Sumerians. Secondly, the burial 
custom was characteristic only of them. For, if the deka-vada 
was a oorolliiry to the burial eu$lom and If other people had the 
same or similar burial custom, they, too, were likely to liave 
developed the same or similar deha-voda and this would have 
gone against Dasgupta's conjecture. 

However, on closer examination* we find both the assump- 
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tions to be highly doubtful We shall begin with the second 
assumption. 

To begin with, the Upctiisad did not really say that the 
deha-vado of the asuraa w'as a. corollaiy to their burial custom. 
Bather, the text itself gives us the simple impression that the 
asurns believed in the said deho-vada and th^ also practised 
the particular mode of burial. Secondly, this burial custom, far 
from being characteristic only of the Sumeri^, was hardly the 
cmly mode of burial known to them. As it is well known, the 
ancient Egyptians carried the practice of adorning the '•J 
extreme excess and many other peoples of the ancient world had 
the same or a similar practice. Even many of the tribes surv-iv- 
ing in India have a sinular burial custom,^** So the burial cus* 
tom of the (tsuros meationed by the l^paniyed could not have 
been distinctive of the ancient Sumerians. Besides, it is not true 
that tills was the only mode of disposing of the dead knoivn to 
tlio anderkt SuTtierianS- 


Cremation appears to have been the rule in certain ^rls of ancieni 
Sumer and Akkad, as in the region Souih ol X^sh; but m other 
parts interment in coffins and vaults is more fre<iuent.»* 


Thus, Dasguplas assumption that the Lokayata dcha-v^a was 
originally a corollary to the beUef underling the Sumenan 
custom of adorning the dead cannot be readily accepted. 

Blit what was meant by the aswo? Could it be that the 
fiMiros of ancient Indian literature were none else than the pn- 
dent Sumerians? Such an assumption would justify Dasguptas 
conclusion. But all the scholars would not agree to it and cer¬ 
tain evidences definitely do not justify the asumption. 

There have been many conjectures about the ancient 
o«irci4, including of course the one on which Dasguplas thesis 
is based. 


Banerli-Sastrl considers the osurtw as immi(jranls from A«>tui, the 
followers of the asuni cult who preceded ihe Aryans in India and 
were the authors of the Indus Valley dvltixittioD. Bhandnrkar ^cs 
the osuros to be the Asaurs or Assyrians and suggests that the Soto- 
petho Bmhmono refers to the osufo settlements in Magadha or South 


Others thought that they were the andent Fersiaiiis, the follows- 
i>rs of Ahura Maxda. 
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ChrLstcitsen has that the osuni-rfHglDii was practised by 

the more cuUured and sieedier elements of the primflive Indo- 
Irsnion society Mrhoso chief oocupation w^as agricultiire end cattle- 
breeding, whUe the older daira-ineligiQTi continued to find fevour 
wnth the more vigorous but less civilised portions of the people to 
whom the primitive predatory habits were more congenial: the 
former were content to remain behind in Iran, but the latter, urged 
ndvonture, advanced farther east and at tast enter¬ 
ed India, 

B. K. Ghosh*^^ has argued that though eventuallv tJie ludo- 
Aryan sotietj' became prednininaiitly dutvfc^ and this as con¬ 
trasted with the Indo-Iranian society which remained predo¬ 
minantly miiricr yet the tenn ^asura* was 'perhaps borrovi ed from 
a higher ci^diization/ 


Ae I have suggested elsewhoro (Indian CuUure viiL 330), this term 
IS probably nothing but the personal designation of the tuteLary 
deity of Assyria used as a generic name by the Indo-Iranians who 
muEt have come In direct or Indirect contact whh the Assyrians 
during the period o| Kassite ascendancy.ii^ 

The ojwra^trilx? still stm^ivmg in Central India, according to 
some, could have boon the mums of nndent Indian literature: 

-the Ao-nns* in thdr Invasion of what 3s now called Indio were 

obstructed by that fierce and savage-like people whom they called 
or demons, and whom they expelled and partly oonihUated. 
Wliethef the living in Chota Nagpur are the offspring of these 

opponents of the Aryans or are connected ^rt-ilh the asura buildcra 
of those ancient embankments still found in the Mirzapur district 
3s, of caufse, an open questjonj yet there seem.-^ to be nothing to 
exclude such suppositions,'* 

Olliers, who woiilJ not agree to tliis (xissilile identity oF the 
astinw with the ancestors of t!ie surviving wsura-trilws, would 
lonJi at the ancient Asuras as a general term rofciring to the ori¬ 
ginal mhabitonts of India who resisted the Ar\’nn ad\'ance. 

Aijrrjjj, ddlCyoa, danaviu, and Tuifjaa denoted peoples of diflferonl 
cultures in various stages of civilization mniting from the rude 
aboriginal, unclvilsed tribes to ihc semi-civiliscd races offering 
strong resistance to the spread of Aryan culture. There ’ appear to 
have been three stages in the description of the hostile tribes of 
nsuros, danouBs, doityos, and rakaa/iai in Puranie accounts Orieiiuil- 
ly. these denoted human beings, but as they wore genwally Hie 
enemies of Aryans, these names came to mean alien and hated 
lioaUle or savage men. Later on, these names became terms of 
opprobrium and abuse which led 1o the attribution of evil charac¬ 
ters to these peoples-Finally, these terms came to be associated 

with demoniac beings and were used synonymously with demons,ts* 
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Tliis <livci 5 ity of ^iews conccming tlie asuras at least sliows 
that the pToblem is not a simple one and as such camiot 
smoothly identify them with the ancient Sumerians. Tlie point 
is tliat the ra;iny references wc come across in our ancient litera- 
tures to llie (tyuras are not all of die same nature; this suggeS ' 
diat probably the term was not used in any unifoim sense at all 

AmouR these bewildering multiplicity of references to the 
aswras, it mav bo useful for our present purpose to concentrate 
on one npe of suggestion that appears to lie quite prominent. 
Tlio suggestion is that at least in a large mimWr of cases tl.u 
word asfiiros referred to the builders of the Indus chalLsation. 


17 . Indus Amjchai;iilocv 

On the top of Mount Mera,' said Sayana,'^® hes the city of 
Amaravati. wherein the gotls dwell; and beneath hes 

Iravati, the city of the usura^: It may be difficult to tace the 
tradition upon whicli Sayana was dwelling h^e; but the con- 
iiccticm of the (tvuras with Iravati, as suggested by Snyana, can¬ 
not be looked upon liglitly. For the archaeologists spa^dc has 
really unearthed the niins of an ancient city by the 
Iravati. which, (m the evidence of the Rig we are stronglj 

inclined to look as the city of the eswfios- Tins city is known to 

us as Hurappii. 

The evidences arc quite simple. 

In the sixth Mimdaia of Rig Veila we come across a 
descTiptien of hidra's campaign against the osimB* In^a ja. 
called there the killer of the ns,,ms. This 

crlotion of In dm is rmt uncommon m tfie Vcclic htetatures. 
At/mrci IW"* the SiKapatlta Rrahimmo,'"’* lh« 

and ci-cri the Ljmnisads'^ remembered hun as die 

ilcstroyc?? of 

The word usumghiw oceiirrixl in Rig Veda 22. 4, Its 
t t ‘ .iitriliiitt'd to the lisi Bharadwaja. To the same 

authorehii> -i scries of other verses of the same Mnndiih, 

■'*'l nllno ihc Sufall Vi. 27. Prvsuimhiy. the role In 'vlndi into 
;.t"gcloS 1^8 VV<to tn. 27 - .he e.n.e in tvhiel. he 
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was also depicted in £2, thoogh the word osti ni dties nnt 
explicitly occur in the former. 

Kow in Rrg Veda vi. 27 we come across certaiii inte¬ 
resting proper narnes. One of these is Varj^siklia. Indra was 
described as deslioying him along with his descendants. We 
have )ust seen that the context suggests that Indni did it in the 
role of asuToghna, that ts as the destroyer of the osurm. It Is 
from this point of view, therefore, that Sayana^®= was hilly 
justified in explaining Varasikha as the name of a certain 

This point is important. For if Varasikha and others were 
but asuraSt their city was presumably the city of the 
The name of this dty, According to Rig Vedn W'as Hariyu- 
piya. Scholars today are strongly inclined to identif)' Hariyu- 
piya of the Rig Veda as the Harappa of the Indus Valley: *Cct- 
tainly, the written tradition and the arcliaeological record match 
verv' well here^'^^ 

Therefore, there are grounds to believe that at least in some 
cases the word asura meant the authors of the Indus Givilizatioii. 
Banerjl-Sastri, as we have seen, thought so; though he con¬ 
jectured that these authors of the Indus Civilizatioa originally 
came from Assyria. This last point, however. Is yet to be esta- 
bhshed C'onv^cingly by contemporary arcbaeolog)'.*“ 

18. Tamtoa akp Indus Cn^iuzATioN 

It has laeen argued by conlem|>tjrjijy archaeologists and 
historians that the Indus cities were destroyed by the Vedic 
Aryans and the peoples living therein were looted, massacred 
and routed. At tlie present stage of our knowledge we cannot 
possibly replace this hypothesis by a more satisfactory one. 
Nevertheless p the orbit of die Indus Civilhuitioii was a fairly 
large one and all the people living therein c^utd not have Iieen 
completely annihilated^ nor could nil traces of tlicir ideologj'p 
their beliefs and tJieir rituals, have cornpletely vanished from 
the country. 

What happened to all these? Our historians are yet to 

aa^wer the questioQ fully. However, flssumiijg that the Indus 
people were called the asuras in the earlier portioRs of Rj> 
Veda, it would be only iKitural to eonjechire that their descend- 

^*- on HV vi. 27. 4. Wheeler IC IB. 
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ants continued to be characterised as before, that is, as asuria, 
even in tfic later Vedie-Brahtnanicsil literatures, imd. as sucli, 
it mav not be totally unreasonable to ask whether ^ views an 
rituals attributed to the owiras in such comparatively later works 
as the Upofiisads and the Gita could have been only the relics 
of tliose of the Indus period. 

Here, again, the evidence of the literary tradition appear 
to agree with that of the archaeological records. We have al¬ 
ready seen diat the nstirn-view, as described by the m 

particular, was in all probability the same as Tantrlsm. On the 
odier hand, it has been argued that we come aCTOSs very ^ong 
traces of Tantrism in the material remains of the Indns Cmn- 

We have discussed the grounds for identifj^g the Jj>ka- 
yata with the osf/na-views- But the Xjikayata, wl^ver it was, 
was esscntiallv proto-materialistic or this-worldly. Th^ K r^ed 
* a further question: Is there anything m the view attributed to 
the Dsurns which indicates its this^worldliness? We have already 
referred to the deha-cada and the cosmogony of the ^nros; vto 
shall now mention another peculiar mdence of the Vedic lite- 
Xrwhich indicates that die rituals of the a.nms, too. werq 
essentially this-worldly. In Rig we read: 

straight path) from the destrucUon of the robbers. 

MdMmjin literally meant the possessors and practitioners of 
matja, power or ‘craft,Sayana'™ said that the word 

here referred to die nsuras. And there is no doubt that Say^a 
was right. For mai/a in Rig Veda, had been the power elm- 
ractoristic of the oswf<w,‘” Besides, wc ettme across in the Vedic 
tradition repoited statements to the effect that it was the nsuras 
who w'crc putting the sacrificial oblations into their own month: 

Once unan a time the gods and the am™, both of hwm 
Ing from Prajapatl, strove tofether. And the mmw, 
awSince, thi^ing. TJnto whom, forwth, should we make oflferlng- 
went on offering Into their own mouths. 

This occurs in two places of the Satapatha Bm/inwma.’" Further, 
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Sayana,^” in his canimciitaiy on Rig Veda, quoted the autho¬ 
rities of Vajasaneyi and Kausitakis to establish the same point. 
V'^ajasaneji said that the devas and osurcis once used to look upon 
each Oliver with arrogance; tlie asriras insolently thouglit, ‘W'e 
are not going to offer sacrifices to any/ so they went on putting 
the sacrifida] oblations into their own mouths and tliereby insult¬ 
ing (the flfeiMs), Ka^lsitaJ^i.s said, the astiras defeated Agni and 
went on offering sacriRccs to themselves. 

The ritual practice of putting sacrificiut oblations into their 
own mouths sounds highly peculiar. However, tile rituals of the 
Tantrikas are something of that sort; they drink wine and eat 
meat, whatever might Iw tlie sigtiiBc:uice they attach to 
such practices. And if we concur witli Giinaratna ;i 5 to the 
origin of die name Carv'aka (carm, meaning the act of eating h 
then the rtyernr. u'he went on offering into l/teir ou;n nwu/fu may 
as well he called the Carvakas, In any ease, the Vedic evidences 
at leiist indicate that the rituals of tlie nmros were not based on 
tlie concept of other-worldliness, i.e., these were essentially 
materialistic. 


19. OmciLNAL Samkht.v 

Tlie rjuesdons concerning the osirra-view iimi of Tantrism 
in the broad sense cannot possibly be fully aaswered without 
entering into the more complicated problem of the origin and 
de^'elopmeiit of the Samithya [iliilosophy. 

There are. to begin with, certain highly interesUng sugges¬ 
tions, the sigiiificonce of which cannot be lightly treated. .\s, is 
\vell known, Kapilu was said to have been the founder of the 
Samkhyj sysetm and it is said that he imparted this knowledge 
first of all to ,\suri. Tlius, according to the S/nigavata,^'* 

The fifth aeatara (incarnation of God) was □amed Kapila, the chief 
of saints, who revealed to j^siirii the Samhhyn cxpIanaLLair of first 
principles, which has been impatred by time. 

Of course, Kapila being an incarnation of Gtid .sounds somewhat 
ironical because, os it is well knowm, the original Samkhya had 
aljsolutely no place for God in it. But the imparting of the 
Siimkhya knowledge first of all to jistiri miglit not have been a 
mere mv-tli. For tbo same thing was safd in the SamkJuja 
Karika'’’^ itself: Tliis great purifying (doctrine) the sago com- 
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passioDfitc^lv imparted to Astiri, tiiiight it to Piincasikha, 

by whom it was exlensively propagated,' 

Now, AstiH miglit have heoti the nanne of a particular pct~ 
son, as is usually supposed. There is notlung definite to dispiove 
this supposition. At the same time we should not overlook the 
cireomslanco tliat the name Asurt ooultl iiavc been derived from 
the word fmfu. osura adds sni, a suOis in the sense of apatija or 
progeny, and forms to mean live son of tlie osurtl, 

Tliis suggestion is signiitcant. In another fairly ancient text, 
Kapila himself svas described as an asura, strugglmg as all the 
a$ums did, mth the gods. Thus BfiuiUuiyiina^'^ said: 


With reference to this matter they quote also the foUowinfi passage 

_"There was, forsooth, an Amro, Kapiia by name, son of Prahlad^ 

Strlvliifi with the gods, he made these divisions, A wise man should 
not l^e heed of them/ 

Of course it cannot conclusively claimeJ that this same 
Kapila was the founder of the Samkhya system. But the possi¬ 
bility cannot be cxmclusivcly disproved either. Besides, there 
were ptunls of fundamental importance on wliich Samldiya 
agreed tvilh the vaews attributed to the asiirfii-, 

We have already seen the cosmogony attributed by the Giffi 
to the flsffrds: the s^rld was the effect of the sexuai urge and 
it was Ijom as a result of the union of the male and the female. 
And Gaiidapndo,'^^ in his commentarj' on tlic Sflmfchj/u 
mentioned the same cosmogony: 


As the birth of a child proccedg from the union of 

sg the producilnn of creation results from the union of proknti and 

puriiSd. 

It will be objected tliat the prflfcrifi of the Samkhya meant the 
primordini matter (rather than the fti^e) just as the 
meant the soul (rather than the male). Tliis makes the similarity 
bchveen the Samkhya cosmogony and the osrms-cosmogony 
rather remote. But that is not so. For though punwu \vas even 
tually understood to mean the soul, this was far from the original 
meaning of the word. Pumsa originally meant the male 
body and this was the sense in which e\^n the authors of the 
earlier rpanisods understood the w^d. Tlus point nlteady 
been argued by Belvaltar and Ranade. Pointing to the use of 
die wwd^m the Brahmmas and some of the Upanisads they smd. 

This clearly shows that the punixft originaUy denoted the human 
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with ils D«niliar bodily stmcttirt ^od not any uxner or ^pi^utal 

enSJTrdi%E^«eta. (In the fl«t and s«and Jjroup of 
l^p^adic tfixta? this is almost Ihe exclusive sense m lAhich the 
term is usedj.i^* 


I 


The point, as we shall fully discuss it later, is tliat the Sam- 
khya thought which was originally fully atlieistic and material* 
istic, ^vas submitted to a process of rigorous spiritualisotion, and 
idealistic contents were grafted on it in such a manner that at last 
tlie original Samkhya passed into its opposite. The transforma¬ 
tion of the ojigiiial concept of the male l»dy into the concept of 
pure detached consciousness hardly differing from the Vedanta 
view of the Self was but a part or aspect of this process. Again, 
it is true ttuo pmltriri of Samldiya meant the material princi¬ 
ple. What is often overlooked, however, is the circumstance that 
overtly female characteristics were also attributed to the same. 
As has been ably pointed out by Bhattacaryj'a,”* the prafcriri 
was compared to the dancing girl and the shy bride. Besides, 
as we shall see in Chapter VI, the terminobgies like kseird and 
others, by which the prokrifi was constantly referred to in die 
Samkhya tests, probably had an overt feminine signifiance. These 
show that pfakriti was not merely a material principle but also 
a female principle. It remains for us to discuss more fully how 
this female principle could at the same time be undeistmd to 
mean the primordial matter, from which, according to original 
Samkliva, resulted the evolution of the world. 

To return to the question of Samkhya views. If prxikftti and 
pnruso originally meant the female and the male, as these obvi¬ 
ously did, then we have good reasons to think that the cosmo¬ 
gony of original Samkliya did not differ much from tlie cosmogony 
attributed by the Cito to the aauras. But this cosmogony, we 
have argued, was also the same as that of Tantrism. This raises 
questroDs concerning the relation between original Samkhya and 
original Tantra. 

That the fundamental categories of Sainkb)ra and Tantra are 
the same will not be doubted; these are the prakriti and the 
vurusn. According to both Samkhya and Tantra, again, pmkriti 
is primary insofar at least as the world-process is concerned- 
There must have, therefore, been some relabon between Tantra 
and Samkhva. Howeter, under the influence nf the changed ideas 
about Samkhya, according to which, this originally mate¬ 
rialistic outlook is mistaken for a form of mystical IdealLsm-thB 
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modern schokrs have, Oti the whole, been reluct^t to aeknow- 
led^e this relationship; for Timtrisio, particularly in its ntnal 
aspect, remained largely in its original stage of '=™de prrmi- 
tis^sm and this in spite of all the spiritual routings th^ were 
tried on it in kter times. . Or. when this reJationslnp ^twem 
Tantra and Samkhya is nt all admitted, it is said 
Iwrrowed its philosopliical foundation from the Samkh>a sys¬ 
tem We shall argue later that this is a gross miswmccption. 
For to all presurnpriou. Samkhya. too, in spite of all the meta- 
phvsical modificatFons eventually introduced mto it. 
sai^e humble origin as that of Tantnsm. M a matt^^ fart 
Samkhva and Tantia were. In origin, not different from each 
other ' Or if we are at all bent on attributing chronological 
priority to any. it belongs to Tanlrism. The primorrbal eomplc^ 
\i mi^chaic vvorhhview and a series of eciually archaic ntnal 
prartit^. which wiis what original Tantrism meant. 
dissolved into a collateral duality, out of winch 
speculations of Samkhya on the one hand, and 
Jpline of Yoga on the other. In course of time, botli 
and Yoga were brought on to idealistic lines; but the old bond 
bctleen the two w-as never ^mpletely fo^^’tten diougb m the 
bter periods, the memorv^ of this was 
that some form of s>nthesis of Samkhya and ^ 
place Historicallv, however, as sve shall try to ur ue the 
opposite was the 'case. Tantrism wiw the original complex out 
ofFvhich emergetl the Samklwa and tlic \oga of the later tim«. 
But (list as, lieausc of the uneven development, peop e in d e 
nrimiKve trilml conditions have 

iide bv side the civili7.ed and sophisticated s^ocietics so. in tlie 
fii-ld of ideologv. hv the side of the later siiphisti^led Sumkhva 
Hid Yoga there si'.rvivetl also the Tantrika liehefs and pac^ 
tices stfll representing the primordial complex out of wluch 
Sli. aniF Yoga cventnally developed. But more of this 

later. ^ 
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This has already been pointed out by Dasgnpta:*** 

views ot the lokajrata najtifcas, the Sutra 
Krifanpa SuItb treats of the Somkhi,as. In this BounectloirffiSinka 

s^k^vn between the lohatfoto and the 

Sai^yas admit souls, these a^ absolutSy 
lara^ble ot doing any work, and all the work la done bv wakriti 

the^M elements. The b<Sy and 

nothing but the combination of the 
admission of separate purustu is only nomi- 

This close reJatjon between the Lolutyata and Samkhva, as 
suggested by the Jaina sources, will appear to be somewhat 
strange- But the reason may be that, on the one hand, we have 
mistakenly relied too much on Madhava's version of the Loka- 
yata, svhile, on the other, we are yet to arrive at correct ideas 
concerning the original Samkbjm. However, from the point of 
view of what we are trying to argue, the dose relation between 
the Lokayata and Samkhya, f:tr from being strange, is only what 
IS to be es^ted. Lokayata might have originallv meant those 
obscure beliefs and practices w-hich are broadly 'referred to as 
Taritrism, and Taiitrism is found to have fimdamental similarities 
svtth ongina! Sarnkhya. At any rate, the problem of Lokayala 
c^nol be properly understood without entering into tlie ques- 
tlons coiicertiing original Samkhya and, furtlier, it mav be 
that an enr|iiiry into the origin of Tantrism ivill throw light on 
both Lokayata and Samkhya. Thus, one of the fundamental 
questrons we are led to ask is: VVTial e:ract]y was meant by orh 
^nal Tanfnsin. W e shall trj' to answer this question in Chapter 
V and see that, contrary to our usual idea of Tantrism, it reallv 


- , 1 ^ amuation to the crafts 

and professions traditionally despised w^as ^eatlv traponslble for 
its bemg ™rinually mfsundersttiod, Tlie dosikit p^^iHd i* to 
be found in Taoism of ancient China. Indeed, Z similJitiS 
liehvcen Taoism and Tantnsm were fundpiiienlat. Thanks to 
the r^nt monumental ^rk of J. Noedliam.>« sve are now in 
a position to understand thus point correctly, VMmt has become 
cl^ir by his analysis of the significance of ancient Taoism rmiv 
hdp us to understand what is yet obscure about our anden't 
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Keserv'ing these discussioiis for the future^ \ve may here 
confine ourselves to one important feature of andent Tantrisim 
It IS Its emphasis on tlie sexual union. 


20. Stix Rituals 

Gunamlna said that the Lokayatikas indulged In periodic 
promisenit)', Tliis was obviously a reference to the su-ealled 
rowincftri theory iind practice of Tantrism. Vutna mei.mt the 
female mid probably also the cros (nM); in the context ^of 
Tantjism it meant both. For Tantrism is Largely the practice 
iainm) centred in the female and also in die sexual imion. Tlie 
nieaning ii^ually attribiitcd to onwiHL'erfij namely Icft-^haiui prae-^ 

is reallv misleuduig, 

Tliere is no doubt that this aspect of Tantrism lias provoked 
the most violent revulsion in our modem scbools+ Rajendralui 
Mitra^^* referred to this when be wrote that in Tantrism 


theories are indulECd in, and praciices enjojned y.^ich 

the most rev olUn* and horrible ihat human f»V' 

and com Dared to which the words and specimens of HohweU SUeot 

literature of the last century would appear absolutely pure. 


To discuss these matters openly, said SastTi.i*^ one had to trans* 
ercss the limits of ei'viiiaation and probably stood the nsk oE 
fadng the Indian Penal OiUe. It was because of tliis Miiifrc-flrw. 
again, that Crooked*® characterised Tantrism as the most debased 
side of Hinduism.' 

There is no doubt that, judged by modem moral value’s, 
niuc-h of Tantrism appears to be outrageous and absurd. How¬ 
ever, it is not enongii to stop our encjuiiy with a simple judge¬ 
ment. For the fact is that the proBigiic)' which notoriously cha- 
raeferised Tantrism could not have been merely a mark of pcrc'er- 
sion. There are at least two iinpoitiint reasons for this. 

First. Tantrism liad been, as it is correctly and repeatedly 
said, one of the most powerful factors in tlie development of 
Indian culture. M’e cannot, therefore, look at Tantrism as mere 
peT%'i*rsiotj without at the same time looking at ourseb'es as a 
nation of perserts. Sentiments apart, such a conclusion would be 
olnectively absurd, tn all likelihood, therefore, there must have 
been some original significance attributed to these peculiar beliefs 
and practices, which we are apt to miss if we allow ourselves to 
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he ciinied away by a spirit of sheer ntoral repugn anee. Tlie 
of Tantrism, siate our iuiccstois were so serious alwiit 
it, could not have meant mere perversion, though these tire 
manifestly so if praciised in the ctmtexl of our developed know¬ 
ledge and moral values. And it is necessary to know why our 
iwcestors liad such absurd beliefs in order to understand how 
we iiave become \vhat we are today. 

The second argument is no less important and we shall dis¬ 
cuss this in somew'hat greater detail. Tliat the original Si^i- 
Bcaiice of ritnai sex union could not have Iweo mere perv'crsion 
is pnwed by the circumstance that the other imi>artant trend of 
Indian culture, namely the Vedic one. Ls not without strong relics 
of the. same or similar beliefs and practices. In fact, the \'cdic 
literatures are fuU of these. Contemporary exponents of Indian 
culture, in their jeeal to save their Aryan anccstcm from the iiulig- 
nitJes of such beliefs and practices, usually try to Imsh up these 
ex-idences. But it is necessary' to face facts rather than In delude 
ourseh'cs with a fanciful story' of our ancietil heritage. We shall, 
therefore, fpiote scime of the passages from the Vedic literatures 
nfid try to undersbmd these. 

Ftilloxviiig is the Soman of the CliflmJogyrt 

Cne summons—that is a Hinifcam, 

He umStejs request—that is 8 Prosiana. 

Together with the w'Omatt be lies dowiv;—that is an uffiilOni. 

He lies upon the woinan—this is a Pretiftam. 

He comes to the end—that is a Widhoina. 

He comes to the finish—that is a Jtfidimno. 

This fs the Vflwiadesiya Samoa as woven upon copulation. 

He w'ho hnow'i thus this V'oniadetipa $aman as woven upon 
copulation cames to copulation, procreates himself from every copu- 
InUon. reaches a (uLl length of life, lives long, becomes great in 
oHsprittg and in cattle, great in fame. One should never abststu 
from any woman. That is his rule. 

Sanion mcaitt Vcdic chimting. Tftp N'cdic sages uttiichcd 
great significance to this practice. Himkara, Prastava, Udgi^ 
iha, etc., xvcrc the five divisions of the fivefold Srnnim. Evidently, 
the author of the L'panisdd, by identifying the tlfffcrent stoges 
of coitiuii with these divisions of ’\’r?dic cluuiting, wanted to 
attacli greater imj3ortance to the former. The benefits 
irrugined to result from the sexual act, judged by the standards 
of llie uiidev'cloped conditions of tlicse days vv'ctc colossal: 'pro- 
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creates himseU from every copulation, reaches a full length of 
life, lives long, becomes great in offspring and i/i wiWk, great 
in fame/ Tiie Tnention of cattle is significant. Becaose, till 
the time of the t/pfifiistnis, riaterial wealth was largely men* 
suretl in terms of it This sliou’s that the Upanisadic speculator 
uas (levelling here on a belief according to which rejiroduction 
could not lie viewed as detached from production; kiima or 
the sexual union was imagined to be an aid to artha {pasu) or 
materia] wealth as‘well Whatever may lie the contempurarN' 
judgement upon it, from the point of view of this ancient belief, 
it Wits obviously a piece of wisdom to say, 'One should never 
abstain from any woman. Tlmt is liis rule. 

The l^pfinKruis are called Vediinta, literally the end of tlio 
VT'dfls, bcc'Unse. though cluonologically separated from the Vedas 
l;y many centuries, they were somehow or other appended to 
the Vedas. This connection between the \WflJ and the t'/wni- 
snffe was thus artificially conceived, Nevertheless, the fact re- 
miiins that the authors of the LfjMtnisntfe were jihilosophizing on 
the experiences, ideas arid beliefs of their ancestors—the early 
\'cdjc petiple. because tbese were transmitted to them by a 
peculiarly unbroken oral tradition. The licUef underlying the 
i'eunadeiiyu Snunm of the Chando^^a Vftatiisad was ohvioi^ly 
such 3 one. We come across the same belief in the SmnJiftws 
themselves. In the Aiharva Vfrfu,''* for e^mple. sexdiJ 
intercourse was t‘ont't‘^^'ed in terms ijf the churning ot fire y 
robbing two pieces of wood, asmttba and snmf; 

The owattlia (^cui rettgujsa) has maunted the sanii (inimoia 
autna): then a male child was produced. That- foisoolh, is the way 
to obtain a son; that we do bring to our wive«. 

Of course this hvTnn was employ ed in a ceremony cakiibU’d 
tn ensure the birth of a male chihL'*'" Nevertheless, conceiving 
the sexual act in terms of churning the fire is highly significant, 
because the latter was of vital importance to tlie early \'tdie 
fveoplcs in their performance of or the ritual- Besidt^t, as 

is well knovv'n, the sexual act, along with the dialogues descrili- 
ing it. was, according to the Vw/swuHcyi Sfonhlfn,''"' a very im¬ 
portant aspect of the /VsCdiKcrfha To/no. 

This leads us to the ejuestion of \'etlie rituals, the Iw/iiav. 
W'e shall see later that the Ytijnss vvere originally thought of as 
means or aids to the productive activity of the early Vedic pen- 
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pies. What is important here is to note tliat according to tlic 
uneient Vedic boHefs ttie process of anti die process of 

sexual union were often inestiioiibly up; the very images 

\%ith which IVi/nn was understood and ex-plained were often the 
images of tlie sexual uoion. This is evident from tlie Bmhtnanas, 
the works on the rituals tliat came in between the and 

the UpaniS{tih* 

A pap in phtfe sjioiilei he offer, who considers himself unsup- 
ported; in this (earth) does he not find support who does not find 
supportr Glare fs the milk (blood?) ol the woman, the rice gmins 
that of the man; that Is a pairing; with a pairing verily thus does he 
propagate him with offspring and cattle, for generation; he is pro¬ 
pagated with offspring and with cattle who knows thus.^^i 

Tlie commentators s^ud that by ‘unsuppurted' was meant 
'being without offspring and cattle/ The remedy suggested 
consisted of a ritual mLxmg of ghee with rice gTiiiu and this pro¬ 
cess was symbtilit of copulation: the ghee standing for female 
blood and the rice grams for tlie male semen and it was an 
ancient belief^^* that the female blood mixed with the male 
semen produced the fetus. Fairing meant tliiSK What needs to 
lie notctl here is that tliis process was in^agined to generate not 
only die offspring hut ^ho the aiftte iind thereby to remove the 
state of lieing unsupported, 

I'bis pas^jage of the Aitareya Brahmmia occurs in the context 
of the SofHU riluaL Other passaged in die context of die odier 
rituals show the sume overwhelming importimc'e attrihiUed to 
the sexual union: 

"ForwareJ to your god Agni' are Aftu^liibk (verses), He sepa¬ 
rates the two lirst padas; therefore a woman separates her thiehs. 
He creates the last two iHidos; therefore a man unites hit thighs. That 
is a pairing; verily thuis he makes a pairing at the bepimEng of the 
litany, for generation; he propagated wHh offspring, with cattle, 
who knows LhiisJ**® 

In die Braffwidrin/'^ practically die same Was re¬ 

peated; 

Then he recites the seven-versM Aiya,... It is in Anmtitbh 
verses; the Anmtubh is speech; w'hatever la described hy speech 
the AniiSiuhk, all that he obtains. He separates the two padM* that 
is a symbo3 of fterteraUon; a man lakes apart as it were (the limbs) 
of luE wife. Further, in that he takes apart, that Is a symbol of 
5upx}Ort. 
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The $ymlx)lic (and sometimes overt) emphasis on the im- 
portiincc of sexual intercourse is to be found most frt:<|UflntJ)r 
in tlM5 Seiopedifl Bra/inMimi.‘“ 

After the J3re/nriajKW came the U^niseds, \Ve naturally 
find the pliilosopbeis of the Upanisads still considering it to be a 
piece of divine wisdom*'® to identily la/na with sexual union. 
Tlte following story wiw told by the two major [/panteads, the 
Chandoffja^*^ and tlie Brihad Aranijetka^^^ 

SvetaJretu Arune^'a went up to an assemhly of die Pancalas, 
There he was asked hy Pravahana Jaibali, 'Have you been in¬ 
structed by your father?" Svetaketu answered in the affbmative. 
To tc«t bis knowledge, however, Pra%'ahana Jailiab put five rjucs- 
Hons to him, rione of which be could answer. So be rchimed 
tlLsgmutlcd to bis father, Gautania. Gautama, too, did not 
know the answers to these questions. So he himself went to 
Pravahanii JaiboU to get eiitighlened, lie learnt the answers 
after going tlurough the preliminatj' disciplines. 

One of the questions was: *Do you know how iu tlie fiftlr 
oblation water comes to have a htiinau voice-*'*®' The answer 
ultimately given ^vas as follows;®" 

Man, verily, O GautaniB, is a sacrificial lire. In this case epeech 
is the luel; breath, the smoKe; the tenfuc, the home; the eyes, the 
ccals: the car, the soarks, 

in this fire the gtids offer food. From this oblation arises semen. 

Woman, verily, O Gautama, is a sacrificial fire. In this case the 
•sexual organ is the fuel: when one invites, the smoke; the vulva, the 
Came; when One inserts, the coals; the sexual pleasure, the sparks. 

In this Are tlie gods olTcr semen. From this oblatioiiL arises the 
fetus. 

Thus indeed in the fifth ablation water comes to ha^-e a human 
voice. 

After he has lain within for ten months, or for how-cver long it 
is, ns a fetus covered with membrane, then ho Is bom. 

ObvioiKily, this was hi>w tlie Upanisadic philosophers were 
looking at the process of human reproduction. But it was 
also the Vd/nrt process, as understood by them. Tliis point 
continued in the lirihad Arantjaha Vpanisad.^^ But we need 
not quote the details. 
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We miy nftw return to the fjuestion nf in the 

Lolcayatiki tradition, l^hayata being understood in the broader 
sense of Tantrism. It was primarily because of tlris 
that tliose whOj in tlie later da)^, clairned to have been the inhe¬ 
ritors of the V^edie tradition hated and denounced Tantrismi- We 
have argued that such an attitude can hardly be justified. For^ 
veiy- strong relics of the same or similar i:amficmd practice^ chii- 
raclerised the V^edte traditjon Itself. Beskics, the Vedic evul- 
cnees make it tjuitc clear timt some significance other than mere 
perversion must have been originally attributed to this scjtiial 
union; or else, the aneient sages vc'ould not have ctjuated it to 
the Vedic chanting (S^nnan) and tlie Vedic riluid (Yfijmi). Our 
problem, liverefore, i$ to understand the ancients and to find out 
what inspired them to attach so much of importance to these 
apparently peculiar beliefs and ideas. And in order to find it 
out it may be necessary for us to follow sfime method other than 
the traditional one, because the traditional method cannot 
explain these. 

2L Ved\ and Lokayata 

\\V have been arguing that the later champions of the 
Vedic tradition, in denouncing Tantrism for its f^nnwctlrd, were 
also denouncing their own past. For, the same or similar beliefs 
vGvy strongly characterised early Vedic culture itself. 

it will be argued, that such beliefs and ideas, though found 
in the \‘'edie literatures, were obviously primitive and, there¬ 
fore. in all probHibility^ originally foru^ed pLirl of the beliefs and 
ideas of the local abcirigines- as the Vedic Ar\-!ins came in con¬ 
tact with ifiem the Vedic outlook got cemtaminated by these 
primitive elements. This argument would find favour witli many 
lYiotleni scholars, it being a favoiuite hypothesb with tliem 
that the Vedic peoples freely iMurowed ideas and beliefs from 
the local alxjrigioes, and this led the ybc^riginal elements to treep 
into flic Vedic outlook.-'^^- Indian culture, it is relocatedly said, 
rcprc?senlcd a wonderful synthesis of the .Arrim and the nou- 
Ajy'an elements. Let us csill tins the liypothesis of adoption and 
absorption. 

There are, however, manv reasons against this liypotliesis. 
We shall mention three of these* the first two being concerned 
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with the gtiieral possibility of this hypothesis itself, while tlie 
third would he against the'specific possibility of the elements oi 
viitnacisra in the Vcdic literatures bemg the result of such a 
process of alssorption. 

First, the Vcdic peoples themselves must have had a pnnrti' 
tive past and iis .such, Eissuming such beliefs and ideas to he 
elements of primitive thought, these could as well have betii 
the sur\'ivflls or the relics of the primitive past of the Vedic 
peoples themselves. All tliat is primiti^'e in the Vedic literaUiTe 
was not necessarily aboriginal elements cTccpIng from outside 

into the Vedic outJook. , , . t 

Secontlly, the tcrTninologies are racial and the process or 
tultural exchange is conceived vaguely and often even 
ouslv. The theories are, in fact, based on a rather superficial 
vieiv of culture as such. Ideas and beliefs are looked at as li 
they were like readv-made clothes that could fit , 

■ We hear much'of the general theory of cultural diffiisi on. 
Tlie theory itself is vet in need of being fully worked out. In 
the meanvvhile. as Thomson®*^ has remarked, there is the risk of 
exaggerating its significance. 


Since the function of all social insUtutioiu, alien or indjgfineus. Is to 
saS^ some need, the origin of this or that custom is not explained 
by it was borrowed from abroad. As Ferguwn re^rkKl 

■Na^ons^bonrow only wbai they ore nearly m a condition to have 
invented Themselves/ 


Thus, if this htTwthesis of the fusion of the Aryan ^d non- 
AnaJi elemenb! In Indian culture is ever really established, i 
mil l» eslahlishcd only on the basis of a clear knowledge of the 
material needs of the peoples thiit led them to bo^w from each 
other. How far such a need was nctnally there is a point to 
decidetl bv detailed historical researches. Bdore, howet-er, one 
proceeds to undertake these, it is necessary' for om* to be quite 
clear about the genenil tlieoretical position almut this matenai 


need itself. . ,, ^ 

Culture doRS nnt enjoy an csistenoe-in-itBelf. It is not a 

kind of Hoating entity that may get uttuc^ to any and e^ry 
life-pattern. The usual analogy for it is that of the superstnic- 
lure^ of the matcriidistic conception of bstory. As Mar.\ and 
Kneels said: 
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Intercourse of men. the lenguage of real Ufe..,. hforallty. rdigion, 
metaphysics, ell the rest of ideology and their corresponding forms oE 
consciousness, thus no longer retain the semblance of indefwndcnce. 
They have no history, no development; but men, developing their 
material production and their material Intercourse, alter, along wJto 
their real ejdstcnc#, their thinking and the products ol their 
thinking.^''* 

Tlipse genural ctinsidcrations apart, there is a definite and 
specific reason betaust? of which we cannot look at tiic ritiia! 
emphusis on the sexua] union in tlie Vodic literatures as non- 
Art an beliefs absorbed by il. The general structiire uf Vedic 
thoiiglit witliin which these elements are hjiiiid is definitely tlis- 
tiiict iKini tliat of Tanbisni, Hie Vedie petiple imagined that the 
sexual union w'ould increase their material wealth. This material 
wealth was conceivbd primarily in terms of cattle. That is, tli,- 
Vedie ideas tverc the ideas of a predominantly pastoral iK’ople, 
By contrast, the I'crfnacom of Tantrism, as we shall sec later, 
though based on the same belief that human coition would 
enhance material prosperity, conceived the material wealth 
mainly in terms of agricnl^al products. That is, these ivcre 
ideas of an essentially .agricultural sodet)’. 

Incidentally, it may Iw noted here that there are grounds to 
presume that the I.,okayatikas, too, were arguing in favour of 
the supreme importance of asriculliire, Kven tlie name Lokii- 
yata can be interpreted in a way that suggests this isoint. It is 
/oka and ayata. The word etjate may be deriN ed as a + ynt 4 - n, 
meaning in the proper way (o) to make effort (ynf.And, as 
Mnnior-Williams showed,®'* 

in the oidert texts lofcn Is generally preceded by ’u’; and 'u' may be 
a prefixed vowel and a coLiotcral cliale{!t1i2 foitn of lofca; adicord- 
ing to othons ti-loka is abridged from uni- or and thus 

mean I 'free or o|>en space'; further, this word lofca is Comparable lo 
Ihc Lalin tucus, originaHy a clearing of a iov^t* and to the Lithu- 
man fdukas, a field. 

W'ere the Lokayatikos those wlin were making efforts b a proper 
way ( fiytitd) to dear the forest und prepu-e fields for ugricultnre 
{/ofcfl)? In any case, according to brth Brf/iitsjja/i Suim'i**' and 
Prfl/wd/jdfdUf/redfi^fl,®’' the Lokayatikas considered wrrfn to ho 
of very great imjiortauce Jind carta primarily meant agrievilturc, 
And if tltc ttimticarti of Tiintrism formed part iif the beliefs of 
the agricultural |jeople, then, from this ja^iint of view, loo, our 

Mont k Engels GI 13-1. ws Dasgupto HIP Ui, BI4, 

(HWSEO 306, W’7 Sastri L S. p Act ii. 





ln-poth«?sis as to the identitj' of Tantra and X^akayala iK^mes 
ail the more legitimate. , 

Tlie second characteristic of the ritual sexuality of the \edic 
literatures is that it was dominated hy niost cxaggera«* 
deii^ of male superiorily. The Brihad 

examine looked at the wlmle thing from the point of v,cw ot 
the male and did not hraitate to recommend extreme measures 
to overpower and liumiliatc the female: 

If she still does not J^^^f'^WiSi^J^wer. wUh 

Thiii is in most strikuig contiHSt to the fundamentals of Tantrism, 
in which the female principle is personiSed 
to the almost total e.xclusion of the male. Arthur ♦ 
has put the point very clearly: 

This sect hold women in fevtat esteem and caU them SakUs 
(Dowe'-l and to illtreat a Saktl—that Is, a woman-—is held to be a 
H H. Wilson also hiiii*elf iwinls out, that wom en. ^ 
manif^UitionB of the Great Cause of alJ, are entitled to respect ai^ 
veliertiUon Whoever offends them incurs the wrath of 
-the Mother of all. whilst he who propitiates them offers 
worship Id prckrlti Hijfselft 

And so »t a time when, the rile of Soti as some allege, was being 

n nn^iK^d al»“ s!l^sted. In conformity, also, wilh 
SS vieis? wXd ecSrdmg^o the Tantra, alone of all the gr^t 
£astres, that e woman may be a^irltual teacber (guru), an ni 
tion by her achieves Increased bcnelit. 

Such an attilude, as wc shall sec in Chapter IV and V^. ctTuld 
1m? tlie characteristic product of the social svslem ^ 

mutlicr-right and tiiLs is why we cannot fully imdursland the pro* 
Idem of the Lokayata without entering into the riueshon of 

in India. _ . , 

To sum up: The ritual importance of sexual union, ^hm’ic 
in the \'edic literatures, formed part of the pjtslnral-pataarc 
ide;is. Bv contrast, the Lnkayata tradition retamed tlm s« i. 
«s iomlns part rf tl» 

shall later discuss the importance of tins diitmction. ^ 

present, our point is that the one could not have 

the other and that the emphasis on sexual matters which we com 
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Across til TAotrisni: intist liAvc hAt] sorne signSficAnc^ other tliAn 
mere pt^n'ersi^^ As such* it is not logical to condemn Tuntrisni 
merely for tins. It is parKcuIarly illogical for those who claim 
to be the cl lampions of the X'cdic tradition to be indignant at 
Tantrism for its sexual theories :ind practices, because the early 
Vedic peoples were themselves believing in and practisinE the 
same things* ' ' 


Recapitulation' 

Lokayata meaut the pjiilosopliy of the people. It also meant 
the philosophy of this-^^'orldlincss or instinctive materialism. Tlie 
original worts of the lA^kayntikas being lost bn'Ond anv pros¬ 
pect of recoverj,'* we have got to reconstruct it mainly on the 
basis of the references to them found In the w^ritings of tlieir 
opponents. One of these opponents was Madhavaainra. In his 
Dfirs^m Sam^raba lie gave iis a venrion of the Loka- 
yato. Modern scholars liave so far accepted it as the basic 
sourc-e of our knowledge of the lost LokavatOi But evi* 
donees, Imlh internal and estomak arc against the authen¬ 
ticity' of Niadh;tva, Because of the fact that different modem 
sciinlars have, in different wavTs, tried to reconcile Madhava's 
version of the Lokayata with the different pieces of additional 
evidences obtained froin other sources, we have a multiplicity 
of modem theories about ancient Indian materialism. Never¬ 
theless, there are elements of tnith in all these, in qiite of thefr 
mutual eontfadictious. The contradictions mav he resolved if 
\ve libcTati? ourselves from the influence of Madhava. For, wlien 
we do so, we find that the data on which these theorbo are bEtsetl 
appear to have a convergent suggestion. The iiuggestion is thut 
by Ltikayata w^as mesint those |x>puliur and obscure l>tdieFs and 
practices thjit arc broadly refiTVed to as Tanirism. Spiritual and 
other-worldly^ ideas were subsequently su[Jcrimposed on Tan- 
trism: but original Tantrism, like its more pbilosophi^Til versir^n 
kiiowTi as the Samkhya, W'os ntheistie and insUeriEilistfc. 

But Tantrjsm repels the modem mind mainly liecause of iH 
obsession %vith sex. Those wlwj claimed in llic later times tn 
champions of the \T^Iic traditioti. were full of contempt fur 
Tantrism mainly because of this. Yet these same elements strongly 
characterisctl the ancient Vedic out look itself. Therefore thi^ 
presumption Is that these had originally sonic significimcc other 



ASURVVUiW 


than what the modem mind is hastily inclined to attribute lf> 
them. The problem of tlie ancient Lokayata thus becomes 
largely the problem of finding out this original significance. 

But the tiucstion is-. How are we to do it? \%Tiat. in other 
words, is the method tliat we ought to follow? 

In tlie nest chapter, tlierefore, we shall take up the problem 

of the method. 



CljAPTEE Two 


THE CHANTING DOGS 

A STUDY IN THE COMPARATIVE METHOD 


lii this chsipter we are going to argue that certain obswire and 
ei-en apparently meaningless fragments of our andrat philoso¬ 
phical literatures may be udderslood if interpreted according to 
pnntjples followed by Tliomson in his recent Greek Studies 
The broader question of the value and validity of tiitse prineiples 
for the general puri>Qse of reconstmeting the bistorv of ancient 
Indian philosophy would he discussed, at least parballv, in the 
chapters to follow. However, lest w'c deviate too much from 
our central theme, 1 liave chosen here, as s^iceimen of such 
oliiscure fmgmc^nts^ a passagi^, which^ notwithstandmg ^ill its 
strangeness, re\'eals. on the whole, a stark materialistic outlook. 


1. An OascuBt Passack 

Follnwiiig is the 12^ Section of the First Chapter of the 
Clwndagya Lpatusad. This passage k complete in fedf. 

Now next the Udfiriiha of the dogs. So Baka Dnihhvx. 
Maitreya^wenl forth for Veda-study. OBlbhya,_of Glava 

Unto him there appeared a white do^ ii.- 

gathered and said: ‘Do you, Sir, ohfafr. one, other do^ 

Verily, we are hungry.' smging. 

Then he (the while dog) said to them- ‘In tin. __ 

assemble unto me here at this Tpot * So feVn may you 

Mailreya—kept w-atch. ^ or Glavu 

fThey sang); 'Om! Let us cat. Om! Let uj drink' Ottil iw, 
Savrtri, gather food here. O Lord S F^! 
Gather food here.—Yea, gather it here, Om” ^ 
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The trambtion above (ns well ns those other passages 
trom the Vponismb qiiotwl tii this chapter) is broadJjr based 
upon that oi Hume and following are the necessary svofd notes: ^ 
C?fteit/ia, in the wider sense, means the chanting of die 
SoiHrt Vcdii, specially of the exact Sariru Veda ^vithout uddidons, 
In the narrower sense, ho%vever, C/dglfhit means loud chanting 
and is the third division of the 6ve-fold Samafi. the two pret«d- 
in'T it heing fitnifcarrt (prclimiflary vocalising) and prnsfaaa 
(introductory praise) and the two following it lieing priifi/iaru 
(ie 5 [TOtise) and nif/hanr( (conclusion). 

BflhisiKieanirtRrt is the name of a Vedic Stoma (praise, 
eulogiiioi, hymn, a t>-picai form of cliant) sung outside the 
t-ec/i (altar) during the morning libation. 

The special interest of the passage consists in this that by 
placing die highest value on the tnalcrial means of subsistence, 
it reveab a rather stark materialistic outlook, though, of course, 
H primitive and erode one. As a matter of fact, if we agr^ to 
dCTive the name Carvaka from that is to eat or to chew, 

then the strange creatures described in our p^sage, beoiuse 
diev sing only of eating and drinking and obtaining the ruod, 
inav even be considered a group of Gnrvakas. What makes this 
so peculiar is the circumstance that this passage for^ part of 
a Upanisad, usually taken to be tfie rqiositoiy of spiritual 

^VlsdoTD- 


2 . Who was Baka DALHirvA? 

The central theme of the passage is obviously the strange 
scene of the chanting dogs- But this scene was not depicted for 
its own sake; rather, it wTis specifictiUij meant to he wiinesseii 
htj a cerfow person called Beka Dalbhija. Tlierefore, some light 
may be thrown on it if we can determine the nature of this per- 
soii-i.c. his lievv-s or ideological alBlintions. The modem scho* 
lars have, unfortunately, ignored this possibility. 

Perhaps a clue as to his viewpoint can be found in tlie 
words scadhijaijam mlfMCfofa of the text. Ihese words, from 
the strict gTammatical point of view, sliould be rendered as 
Tenouncetl die Veda^studifs,’ rather than as ‘went forth for 
Veda^tndics', as in the tnitwlalion wc have used. ITiough 
all the traditional mterpreiations would go against rendering the 


1 See Wonier-Williatns SED. 
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wozds M ^renounced the Ved^-studies/ sudj ;tn under^tandingp 
apiijt frtrTn being literal^ lias an addiUonal advantage. It may 
help LIS to nnderstaiid the alternative D;ime of the person, Clut^it 
literally means the displeased: obviously u person dlspleasetl 
With tilt Wdrts would renounce it. Of course, whether tlitre is 
any tecJinical difficulty in rcudering 'Glava Mai trey a' as ".MaitTeya;^ 
the displeased' is u fjuestioii which should not be ignored. 

Such an interpretation would suggest tliat die person was 
a heretic from the %"edic point of view. The suggestion gams 
in strongtli because of sonic more evidences that are exteni;il 
to die Cftofjd/ogi/fi 

The Jmmimya Vpanisad Brahimmf related how a certain 
Baka Dalbbva was using violence against Indra, the lord sup¬ 
reme of die Vcdic pantheon. The K^itliahn Snmkita^ descTibed 
him as engaged in a ritual dispute with Dhritarastru, Tlie«e 
su^Tgestj therefore^ that he was one of the disgruntled elements. 
Of course^ these sources did not itieution the allenialive iiamc^ 
Glava Maitreya. W'e liave, therefore, some ho$itatioii in identt- 
fving him with the Balca Dalbhya of the Chajuhgya Vpttmsftd. 
Ncverthel(?ss, this cannot l>e a dcBnite ground to disprove the 
identity, partioubrjy bec“atue in the Ctuindogija it¬ 

self we find die name Baka Dalbhya mentioned elsewhere with¬ 
out the alternative Glava Maitrcya. Further, \Veber and Grier¬ 
son have claimed diat Baku Dalbhya was a Paneala and the 
Pancalus were anti-Bralimtmicah^ This muy lend additional 
support to the presumption that he might liuve been a heretic 
from the Vedic pfjint of view. 

However, there are certain difficulties in accepting this 
view of the ideological afBlLition of the person. The evidence 
of the C/ifludog;//? itself appears to go against it. Tin? 

Siinie test, in a different contcKt, describes him as [XisseSSing 
und practising the wisdom of Vedic chanting; 'Baka Dalbhya 
knew it (that is, the secret of the Vedic chanting). He became 
tV/gn/ji-pricst of the people of Naimisa."^ In the Md/inhhnrflta,'' 
too, we find him advising Yudhistira on inattecs of ritual proce¬ 
dure. 

These evidences, therefore, appear to clash with thoKe pre- 

i.. 9. 2 j ^ 2!l 
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vioiisly quoted and uidicattf that Baku Dalbliya was far ftoiti 
being a heretic, or that he con id rot liavc renonneed the Yiidii- 
stodieji. A way out of the confusion may possibly be suggested. 
Admitting the seriousness of Imth sets of evidences we may 
imagine tliat either he was originally a Vedic priest who even- 
tually renounced the Vedas or be was originally a disbetiever, 
eventually converted to the Vedic path* The circnmstauce of his 
possessing two gofm-names® may also indicate some kind of con- 
\'er 5 ioii having taken place in his life. For, the commonly 
accepted iiilerpretation of tliis dual name, originally suggested by 
Samkara,'" namely, that he could have been the son of a murrieJ 
by somelwdv else's husband {dvtjamusijaijauu), cannot 
be supported by any text. 

In the face of all these comple.vities, it is obviously not pos^ 
sihle for ns to say anything doBiiite as to the nature of the per¬ 
son iTcfore whom' wiis' revealed the strange scene of die chanting 
dogs. However, for the puqwse of our arguinent it may be 
sufficient to confine ourselves to the two altemativc possibili¬ 
ties conc'emiiig his views or affiliatioiis. 

3. MoOIlHN LVTEIiPflETATJOS’ 

\Vc have argued at length on the ideological affiliation of 
the person, ite was either one wlio renounced the Veda-studies 
or one who sought them. If the former be the case, then the 
scene of the chanting dogs, which was designed specifically to 
be witnessed by him, could only be meant to restore in liiox las 
shaken convictions. In the hitter alternative it could onl)' be 
meant to reveal lo him the knowledge he wanted. Tlie two sug-" 
gestions are convergent: the scene fwis ioiHcJioui or of her con- 
iiccted ufifh ichat the ouihor of this passage fonsidcrcti fo fefr? 
the ciicnee of Ific V'cdic icwdom, or, more specijicalhj, the tris- 
douj of Vedic cfionring. This wiU appear to be most strange. 
How could such a highly peculiar scene luwe anything to clti 
with the Vedic wisdom, or the wisdom of the Vcthc chanting? 
Yet, as we have just seen, an onuhisis of the context in which 
the scene weurs cannot have any other implication. 

We shall presently return to dLscuss the significance origi¬ 
nally allribliteil to Vedic chiintiiig and see the ]Hisslhlc relation 
■of this strange scene to it. Before. how’Cver, we do it we may 

u See Kosambt JBBRAS xxvi. 33. 
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briefly review tlic standard inletpretation of the passage ofliJr^ci 

bv the modem seholors. ,, , 

' Whether the scene depicled before Boka Dalbhya 
meiott to restore in him his shaken tx)nvictio^, or, w ie ler v 
>vas meant to impart to liim the knowledge 
are tinder the obligation to admit that the authors of tlit text 
could not have meant it to be a joke or a mnekery. ^le passage, 
rother words, meant to be a serious on. Tl^ pomt is 
important, because it is crucial It disproves the view of he 
modem scholars that tlie whole thing pniy a satire on the 
perfortnjuice of the Vedic priests. Radhtikrishnan observed. 

Ulivs Davids’= discovered in this passage ‘a spirit of subtle 
irony,' which, according to him, was peculiarly InrKan. 

m the w«t7 IS pmuMc^rrf S^ble details, and the real 
seriousness of Ihe „| tdne^^ In the llponisads n is 

Diirant^^* practicallv echoed Radliakrishnan: 

.Siai-S 

tj« drink!' 

Hume'* probiibly felt a little Je'ss sure of the ironical motive 
of the passage; after describing it as a satire on the perfcnnafice 
of the priests he has pot a (jufstion mark within brackets, 

More examples may be quoted: but that is not necessary. 
The fiucstion is; why Tiave the inotlem scholars imagined this 
passage to have l>een a satirical one? There are many reasoiw 

of the important reasons is thiit these scholars are very 
much influenced bv Samkara's interpretation of the general 
nature of the Upanisadic (or Vedontic) thought. Samknra 


11 IP '. 149. 
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sirgued tJiiit tliL" wer€ cmplmsizing the importance of 

pure knowledge (/itcrn/j) by negaLuig the value of the rituak 
(k<inna). But it cfuinot be clUTried tliat this is the only possible 
interpretation of tlte general trend of the Upanisadic \^ew* The 
question of the textual details apart, the broad fact remains 
that the other tniditionul interpreters of the Upani^ach were 
against $udi ii vieiiv. Bumanuja, for example, argued that the 
Vpanis^ds, for from being hostile to the Vedic rituals, were 
really coniplementarv' to these. We eannot ab^ionsly enter Iiere 
into this controversy. However, against the modem scholars 
it may be pointed out that as far as this particular passage is 
concerned Samkara^'^ himself did not see any irony in it. On 
the contran^ he wanted to draw our atteution h) the context 
of this passage in order to sho%v its serious impliciition^ The 
preceding sections^^ of tlie text described famine-condidons* 
Driven by hiuigcr a Vedic priest ealled Usasti Cakrayana was 
forced to eat the leavings of food of a low-bom. Hence, argued 
San^kara, the author of this Vpanisad was logically led to des- 
cril>e in the succeeding section the of the because 

lliis w'as the method of obtaining the food, and as sueh^ was a 
remedv for hunger The white dog, according to SamkarU;, xvas 
either a god or a sage (list) tliat appeared in the guise of a 
dog and so svere the other dog^ that approached him, though 
thev w-crc of comparatively lesser importance. But Samikara 
disl not try to explain why the gods assumed the giUse of the 
tlogs in order to impart the dmne wisdom- 

4- MeANcsG OF ^Doc' 

This leads ns tn tlie other important reason why tlie modem 
scholars have considered the passage to be merely saHricak They 
have thoroughly misunderstood the dogs of the text. To them 
the dogs were but dogs and nothing but dogs. And since even 
the dogs shntild be given their dues, these creatures of the an¬ 
cient text are imagined tn have posscssecl even real tails! As 
Radhakrtslin;ui has describEsd them, Vaeh holding the tail of 
the other in front/ Of Cfuirse the text itself did not mention 
the tiiib. Yet the tails have a rather lung tale. TliW started 

On cii Up I. 12. 1. 

Up L 10 ^ IJ, Slgniflcantly, this discusslcn ends with the 
foUowlng: •Verily* indeed, aU beings here live by taking up to them¬ 
selves food. This i£ the divinity connected with pmlihara/ 
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from Samkaras conimcntiin^ on the (for tliougb Sam- 

kara considered theni to bo gods, he thought that their disguise 
as dogs was r real one) and reached Badhakrishnans Indian 
Fhilosopbtj via Max Muller's Sacred Books of the Easti}~ 

But J^ow, it \dll be asked, can tliere l>e dop \vithoiJt tails, 
and, how, further, can obviously human behaviour described 
as canine viithout there being any sting about it? 

ft is tnie that both pcjssibilities appear remote to 
the modem miiKb But the text we are discussing is not a 
modem one. It is an undent text and it refers to the ancient 
realities. Therefore, in order to nn dors land it properly, wc* 
should look at it from the point of view of the ajK-ients rather 
than impose upon it the preoccupations of our own. And when 
\% e do it. wc shall easily see tluit the dogs of our passage are 
neitlicT gods in Samkara's sense nor dogs in the sense of our 
modern scholars but simply a group of huTnan beings. 


6, Animal NASfEs vs Vedic LTrERATL^REs 

Things in the past must have been fundamentally different 
in many waj-s from how we look at these in our own times. 
Animal names %vere tlien freely used in the human context iind 
this witliokit the slightest maliLc. We may have some examples 
of this from the Vedic literatures. 

Tfic VednSj, that is the Vedic SfliPi/ijffrj, are said to have liiid 
maiiy saklnL^ or recenxinnSr Most of these su^e kist to us. Onlv 
the names remain. But even die meanings of most of tlie sur¬ 
viving names are lost. A few rrf them make clear sense. Sur¬ 
prisingly, however^ ^vhen these do sOp they usually repeal their 
origin in the name of an animal or of a plant. 

The only surviving saklui of tlie Rig-Veda Samhita is called 
the StfAvder. It means a species of snakcp’^^ According to tlic 
the same Veda had four more recensions called 
Vaskaia, Samklnjaijana, anrl The List 

one is obviouslj' derived from the frog- It is worth onrjniriiig 
svhether the other three can be simiLirly traced to any ainmal 
(or plant) origin. 

Ttie Pmanasr^ s|X)ke of a thousatid sakha^^ of the Sama 
Vedo Samhita. Tltese were destroyed by Indra. The action of 

SEE i. 21. AB ili. 43. 
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lodra puzzling. Bat no less puzzling art the names ol tlie 

s^jven mkhas^vhich Jiie said to have survived Indias onslaughl:. 
Tliesc art; Sofyowiig^rUj RjQtiyuyitna^ Kafioln^ .Wa/m- 

kapoh, LaiigiiJikfi, and Sarduiiya. The last is definiielv derived 
from ihe Uger* Others may have a similar animal origin. 

Of the two well known sarviNing sakhus^ of the Kmfia 
Yajiirtvda Samhita one Is called the TaiHirUja. This is elearh 
derived from a species of bird (titHra), The names of tlie sn1> 
Tecensions or upn&dklm of the other suniving aaidm are f|uitc 
interesting. These are Marujva, Varuka, Chtig^feya^ Htiradm- 
i:(ya, Dufidubha, Syamnyaniya. Tlie first three of these are 
derived fnim the man, the boar and the goat respecHvelv. 

The names of some of the suklm^ of the Athnrva Vede 
Scimhifn are Faipputadu, Brabmapalasa and Saunakn. Of these 
the first IS presumably derived from the name of some bird that 
lived on pipal fruits and the l:i5t is definitely derived from 
that particular species of animal in which w'e are at the moment 
most interested* Smmuka owes its origin lo 'the dog* ajid, of 
course, tliere was uo satirical motive in the use of diis name. 

To sum up: the meanings of some of the names of t!ie 
.vriAJirts of the \^edie SumhUm arc clear^ though others are 
obscure, mid when the meaning is dear its origiu is traceable 
to the animal or the plant world. What is clear, however, can¬ 
not he set svside by what is olxicure. It may, therefore^ be 
argued that the Vedic seers were attaching imimal names to 
their own literary creations.”^ 

This practice died hard. Even some of the prindpal 
I'pnntsec/s' l>ear nlwaous animal names* These are the SccfosL^r- 
tam (from the white mule), the Mandukya (fr(>m the frog)* the 
Kmi^iVaki (from the ow!)* the TmtHriya (from a species of 
bird)* Another Upunisad, though it is now evtinct in its Sami- 
krit form* was called C'JiGgataju, a name derived from the goal. 

These facts are ctmdricing, We should, therefore, hesitate 
to imagine that in ille V'^edic literatures animal names iiec*cssarilv 
referred to actuiJ animals or tliat the animal names lieing used 
in the humm context necessarily impUed a spirit of satire or 
irony. So the singing dogs of our UpanLsadic passage might 
not have been do^ at all; ccnld have been just liuman 
Wings aj:id they ^vere called dogs by the autlior of the passage 

TUe explanation seems to Oe that each njcensinn was current 
amnug' a specif c group of people bearing a eiefinlta animal nnmo. 
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not becatise lie wanted to ridicule them and their peTfomitinc^ 
but rather beeiuuie of some otlicr reason which deserves to be 
objectively investigated into. This presumption becomes 
stronger in vimv of the following furtJier evidences. 


6. Humans wmi Animai. Namss 


In the Vedic literatures we come across various groups of 
human beings referred to by animal names. Here are a few 
examples. 

Tlie Rig Vedti"- referred to a jieopte called the Ajas, mean¬ 
ing the goats. Another people were mentioned in it as the 
Sigfus.^ It meant the horse-radishes. Similarly, sve come across 
tile Matstja^'* or fishes in the same text. The Sotupar/m Brah- 
fnunn-* spoke of a certain Matsya king. The as a.people 

were also mentioned in the Knusituki Upanisadr^ the G&pathii 
Bralimam,-’’ and evM in the .V«nif Somfii/fl.*^ The Sutapiifha 
Dmfimouu,’"* agoin, spoke of the creator appearing in the lornv 
of a tortoise {kttrma). The AUareija Btahmma as well as tlic 
Afhfliru Veda referred to a priestly family as Kajsijapa^ raean- 
ing the tortoise. 

Xosya/w was not the name of a people; it was rather the 
name of a riai, or Vedic seer, Tliis leads us to coosider t!ie 
names of the famous risis mentioned in tlie Vedic literatures hy 
obv'ious animal names. MacdonelJ^' has already prepared a 
catalogue of the liottcr kuosvu examples. These are KaH.sijtrt 
(from the owl), Manduketja (from the frog), CofuiHn (from the 
buU), Vatisff (from the calf) and Smwjtu (from the dog). This 
list is by no means esluiustive.®^ However, the name that in- 
terests us most in this list is the last one. For, it is the problem 
of tlie singing dogs that we are trying to niiderstand. The point 
is that tlie sago Sunaka is rjuitc famous in the Vedic literatures, 
and, as against Santkaras interpretation of our llpauisadic pas¬ 
sage. it needs to he pointed out that the Vedic literatures no¬ 
where mentioned that tlie risi Sunaka was so called because he 
had really tlie tail of a dog or tliat he was fond of assuming the 
disgube of a dog. He was a risi, a human being. 
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The Vedic literatures actually went a little ftirtlien In the 
Aitarei/d Erobmiina^^ we come across the three famous brothers 
called SiiJifdi-puocAu, Sunah-scpa and meaning 

the dogs tail If the dogs tail could be die source of the names 
of the Vedic sages, (at least Sunalt-sepa was definitely a d^i)t 
then we should hesitate to ascribe actual tails to our Upauisadic 
dogs. 

t. Docs JN j-WciEXT LrtmvTUBEs 

So it may be cjoite possible that the Cht7ndogjya f/pcrnlseid 
^^^as onlv describing a group of persons called 'tlie do^‘ and 
tliat they were called dogs not b^ause the author of the pas¬ 
sage was sarcastic alsout them. Tills possibilit>^ gains strength 
in \iew of the fact that iu many other places of our andent 
literatures:, we come across references to human beings called 
after dogs, 

Kautilya in his spoke of a people called the 

dogs. Thw, along witli a few other people, belonged to the 
raja-sabdopujit>i-gaita. A whole chapter of the HarivatTisa^^ was 
devoted to describe the gcncology of a highly ies|>ected family, 
called the family of dogs. The MaJmbharat^^^* referred to a 
section of the Yadavas called the dogs. TIve same epic, at least 
in two more places, mentioDcd human groups trailed the dogs. 
One of these is to be found in the Bhisnta-]}ar^}u^^' and the other 
in the Siibha-parx^J^^ 

Incidentally, the appears to give us the ini' 

pression that the various peoples mentioned in it had all sorts 
of animal names. Following are a few examples: the owl, the 
scorpion, the crow, the jackal, the donkey, the fowl, the ele¬ 
phant, the hare, the tortoise, the s\x'inc, the ram, ihe tiger, the 
swan, the horse, die fish. 

Bui let us concentrate on the evidences of actual human 
beings called dogs. Tlie referred to a mixed 

caste called the and tbe to a mum (sage) 

by ihe same name. The Visnu too. mentions the people 

c^cd fcwUurd. More examples may be mentioned 

rtaKoHh RVE 303-&. xi. 1. 2“ Ch. SB. 
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S+ The Backward Feopxxs 

The question is; Ciiii we, from the potiit of view of oiir 
modem notions, moike pny sense of these undent references to 
human beings described normally by animal-names? Tlio 
answer would obviously lx? in the negative. Tlie reiiS(3n is 
verj^ clear. These are r^erences to ancient realities and ancient 
realities were in maoy respects fundamentally different from 
todav s. 

Xevertheless, it is nccessaiy to nf>le that such ancient reali¬ 
ties arc not e.\tinct even today. If we turn ovet the pages of 
our Census Beports, or the works of Thurston., Bisley, HiLsselb 
lyer^“in fact any of those authors wIrj have described for u$ 
the backward peoples of ilie countT>%—and try to prepare 
an exhaustive list of the names of these various peoples^ we 
shall probably see that no known specitfs of animals or plants 
is left out of it. The various tribal and semhtribal peoples of 
India still call tl^emselves by ^uch peculiar names. Of these, 
the one derived from tlie dog is most relevant for our present 
discussion. We shall mention only a few examples. Eisley,^* 
in his description of the Graons. spoke of the *wild dogs * lyer^^ 
mentioned 'tlie dogs^ atoong the Mpore tribes and castes. The 
hvild dogs*^ are also there in Thurstons^'’ list of the South Indian 
peoples. Examples like these may be multiplied. ^Vhat is 
net'esSiiry is only to note that *tbe dogs* are not at all rare among 
the castes and frifjcs of India todiiy. And it is needless to add tliat 
these dogSp like those belonging to the Vedic literatures^ are in 
the company of all sorts of animal-nami.^ like the tortoise and 
ihe frog, the mule and the fish* Does it not imply that the 
conditions still surviving among the backward peoples of onr 
cTJunlry have some light to throw on our aneicnl literatures? 

There Ls, again, no mystery about this implication. An¬ 
cient iCteralnres, Ixnng ancient, tiahirally reflects or at least 
contain strong relics of, the ancient resiHties. On tlie other liand, 
the hjickward peoples sur\nving today, fiecause of their stunted 
developmentp still retain the same ancient characteristks hi a 
living form. This is the result of uneven development llie pace 
of development of all the peoples all over the workl kid not 
been the same^ some are still simi\ing at a stage the olbers 
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jwssed tlirougli long ago, Tlie point was already formulated by 


Th€Ee ^cunmunftiEs refiect the spLrllual conduct of our 
thotiiiands of limes removed. We hsve p&ssed through the sein 
alTdTvSme^t, physical and moral, and are what we are 
today because they lived, toiled and endeavoured. 


However, this is true not merely on a world-scalfi- Uneven 
development had been a pLirticularly important feature of the 
historv of Indian sntiely. Ancient society, in thk country, csist- 
cd along with the developed and civilised society. It is not 
extinct in India even today. 

If this be true, then, we may be jx^rmitted to frj/ to under- 
stKiut trhat is apparently obscure in our (iiicieii/ litcratitres iti 
the linhi of tchal is Jtrwioii fii general tihout t/ic priniifice amt 
St iTii-priintfioe peoples surtitfng ecen tofUty, e shaiJ see how 
far this pio«dure actually helps ns to understand tbe Chando- 
gjf«i;passagc we are discussing. 


3. Totemisii 


An almost universal characteristic of ancient societies surviv¬ 
ing today is that tlie peoples living therein borrow their names 
from tlie animal or tlie plant world. Observed Morgan:** 

Throuphuut ahoripinal America the gens (that is, the clan) look 
its nam^ from some or inanunatfi obj^ti jmd from a 

i;eTfOti. In this early condition at society, ihe individuaUty of per- 
^ons was lost in Xhe gens. 

Thus, for example, the Amcriciui tribe called the Scncca wiis 
conutoscd of the following clans; Bear, Wolf, Bcat'er, Turtle, 
Deer, Snipe, Heron imd Hiiwlc Similarly, the Ojihwa tribe was 
divided into aljout 40 exogamoiis. - .elans, of which thme of 
the Crane. Catfish, Loon, Bear, Marten and W'olf were the prin- 
cipal/**' This practice of ImiTowing names from the animal world 
(or pliint-wwld) is knowm as totemism. Tlie term was coined 
from the dialect of the Qjibwa tribe of America, 'In the Ojibwa 
dialect,' said Morgan,^''' ‘the word totem, quite iis often proiMiin- 
ced dorfoiiii. signifies the symbol or dewce of a gens (clan); 
thus tbi- fieiire of a wolf was the totem of the \Volf-gens. 

Totemism. as revealed by later works, ‘survives most com- 
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plelely airsong tJie lower himting tribes of Australia; it is also 
iound in forms more or less degenerate among more advanced 
tribes in America, Melanesia, Africa* India and other parts of 
Asia.^^ 

The essence of totemisiti is as follow's. Each clan of which 
the tribe is composed associates itself with an animal (or a 
plant which is called Its totem. The clansmen regard them¬ 
selves as akin to their totem-species and as descended from it.'^'^ 
Thus the people belonging to the dog-clan^ for example, wnuld 
consider tliemselvcs to lie dog^ and as descended from the dog. 
There are also taboos* or categorical prohibitions* associated 
with totemism. Thus, the people of the dog^cUin would lie 
fr}rbiddEm to cat dogs^ that is, their own totem-species. Keillier 
would they lie allowed to marry^ auy rnemlicr belongiiig to the 
same totem-group. 

It is to be noted that the relics of totemism are found to 
linger even among peoples that have advanced far ahead of the 
primitive leveL Such relics obviously Indicate that wliatever 
may be the stage of development in \vhidi we find these peoples, 
their ancestors must have once hved in the stage of totemistic 
society. As Tliomson-'^ obseni'cd; 

Among the Indo-European, Semitic and Chinese peoplee there arc 
numeroi^ traditions and institutions which have been assigned to 
a lotemic origin. All these peoples are, or have been organised in 
tribes, and therefore the ipiew that they too were lormerly {otemic 
wdll be considerably strengthened if it can be shown that totemism 
is an inherent feature of the tribal system. 

As to the details of how* the author actually argued the last psibt, 
the readers are referred to his own work. For the present our 
questions are; Are we to look at the animal names thus freelv 
used by the Vedic literatures in the human context as but rctis^s; 
of totemisio':^ Further^ if this be so, what can we tleduct^ from 
sndi evidefices? 

10, TcrrENiisM and V^'edic LrruiATURcs 

MacdonelF** thought that 'there are possibly In the Rtg Vtdu 
some survivals of totemism or the belief in the descent of the 
human race or of individual trilies or families from animals or 
plants'. Oldenberg “ too, considered the animal-names iis relics 
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toteniism; furtlicr, iiccording to bim, certiiin taboos in the 
1 . _ ^,.IA I^n lint the counterniirts ot the 


Practically the same argument has been adduced by Keith,'' 
who also denied the totemistic survivals in the Vedic litera¬ 
tures.** Referring mainly to ihe evidences cited by Macdonell, 
he observed tliat It is probable that some of them may be 
nicknames given by their too candid friends,*' and, referring to 
the view's of Fraz^ and Oldcnbefg. he added tliat the ‘use of 
beast or vegetable names for ^xwple is valueless as evidence, 
since the names may be in some cases mere nicknames- 

However, tliis tind of argument leaves no line of demar¬ 
cation between serious tejctuaJ inlcipretation and tlie fabric-ation 
of pure fancy. Mr Cucmtibet having numerous family is 
novvhere mocked at in tlve texts and the possibility of Mr Tor^ise 
lieiiig slew lias entirely been drawn from the authors own ima¬ 
gination. Similarly Keith may imagine that sndi tribal names 
Is the Matsuos, the d/ttr, the Sigros, or such names of the \ edic 
families as Cotantas, Vatsits, SuFwfcos, Kausiluts. Mondukeifiis 
and Koitiopas were but nicknames given by ihdr loo candid 
friends; but the authors of the Vedic literatures themselvts did 
not betrav the slightest trace of knowledge of sneh a possibilitj'. 
W’e only find ven' deep reverence shown to such \ ikIic tanulies 
and rtsfis. We mav menUon a few C-xamples from the C/mw/ogi/rt 
VjiiinistuL The risi Kausitaki imparted the secret knowledge 
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of Udgithd to hh son.*’'' The sage Sunaka Kaj^eya (of the two 
components of tho the first is d<?rived from tJie tiog, the 

secoiitl from tlic monkey) inipartcd st?cret knowledge to a stu¬ 
dent** SimiUirK', the story of Suuali-scpa as told by Uie Rig 
Veda and the Aitiircya Brabmiw^ was told in all seriousnc'ss and 
without any 'mocking admiration.* 

Besides, tJie ri^is were not the lone Isearers of animal names. 
As we have seen, parts and branches of the Vedie literatures w'ere 
. often named after well known animals. Were these mere nick¬ 
names (Keith), or, the results of mocking admiration (Hopkins)? 
Obviously not- The only explanation is that the antliom and tlie 
perpetuators of such texts w'cre the descendants of pCM^ples tliut 
lookf^d at these anim^ds witli spetial reverence; that is^ they 
Ix^longed to originally totemic dans bearing such names. 

Blit why was Hopkins so keen on denying the totemic sur¬ 
vivals? Because he wanted to save the Aiy^ans \yt the indigni¬ 
ties of contempnraiy^ antliropolog}'.' 

Clearly enough^ it is in the later literature that one is trciughi into 
closest rapport with the anthropaJogical data of the other peoples. 
This is due to the feet that the more the Hindus penetrated into India 
the more they absorbed the cult of the un-Aryan nations and it fa 
from this rather than the refined pricstlinesa of tha RiR-Vedic 
Aryans that we may get parallels to the concept ]oils of cis-Indie 
Frarbarism.'^'^ 

Too muny assumptions are invnlvctl here. The Hig-Vcdic 
Ary ans, whoever they might have Ixren and whatever might imve 
been the stage of development rcflectetl in their lilerutiires, were 
after all human beings and like all humau beings the\^^ too^ had 
to iTtgin llieir *esistrnice on earth lit the bottom of the scide, 
instead of at the top/ and had gradually to work upward. In 
short, they* too, must have had a primitive past. As such, there 
is nothing improbable in the idea that even in tlieir later litera¬ 
tures relics of thic primitive pirst were retained. It would, there¬ 
fore, lx? a wTong appreciation of their literatures to ^levv any 
aiul e^^ery^ survival of the primitive eharaL-teristie as but the non- 
Aryan elements alKiorljetl by tliem. Bi?sides+ Ijeliefs and idea,V, 
do not fit people indiseriminiitely+ Therefore, rather than viirw- 
iiig these totemic evidences in the \T':dic litfTatures as alworlscd 
from the ufm-Annans or pre-Arvims, it woultl be more logical to 
characterise tliem as but siuvavals of the primitive past uf the 
Vedic people theinscK'Os. 
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We mav naw look more eloselv inlo Keith's firgiiment. His 
arsnment appears to be that only totemic features are 

present in the Vedic literatures, ami not Tlieicfore, tlie 
use of beast or vegetable naaies for people is valueless as evi^ 

dence,*®" 

is the question of descem from anunaU, or plants- 

Apart from the question whether traces of the sacramental 
killing of the tolcm-species can really be found m the more 
Archie references to tl^e Mvame^Ih^^ and tl,e ntuals. 

Keitl.'s argument xvould be nf value only agmnst tliose who 
would claim to discover totcniism in its full-fledged form in the 
Vetlic literatures, is actually claimed, liowevcr, is tlia. 

there are onlv relics of totemistic ^lief there. . re ic is er 
M a relic anil a relic of totemism is not supposed to ™val aU 
the features thereof. On the other banj if we reject the h>Jo- 
thesis of these being tolemic relics we shall 

ness to knowledge and say that such animal-mmiH of tte 
nature of wr^k-now-not-what. As a matter of fact, Keiths argu¬ 
ment ultimately Iwl him to a position like this: 

So there are only tis-o aUematives--^iither pure fancy or ^te 
ignorance, and all these because* of a rather determined effort 
tu resist the legitimate lijqiotheiiis. 

11. Gnoup Lin: 

Eve., setobn. Mle MaedewU emi 
mitted llic existence of totemic e\adenecs ai the \edic h^a 
tur^havc only incompletely discussed tlic implications “f 
S..L TvLmbn. I oftvn looked ». a 
the term, unfortunately, is often very loosely used. Therefor . 
it is rightly suggesietl that tlie term 
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be refftrlcLed to those cases where □ sySTtetixaUc association 
ol groups o£ E>ersofis with species of anirnals (oocasiQoaUy plants 
or rnatnmato objects) is conceded with a oeriain clcmertt 0 / social 
orflnnisariOTi.-^ 

Wlv^l is the nature of lliis sociliI oTganwation? ^[or 0 t has 
given us a ven' dear answer, Tlie true totemic societj^^ he says, 

... knows neither kings nor subjects. It is democratic or commu¬ 
nistic; aU the members of the clan live in it on a footing of equably 
with respect to their lotem.t-: 

Again, 

. . ^ the active and passive subjects of obligations are collective In 
the regime of the totemic clan .. + * We are in the presence of a 
ccmmLinal and equalitariaxi society in the bosom of which partici¬ 
pation in the same totem which conatitutea the essence of each and 
the cohesion of all, places all members of the clan on the same 
footing.^=^ 

This i$ primitive oammunism. 

Since totemtsm surtives most compleioly in Australia we 
sJiall confine ourselves here niainly to the Australian evidence 
of this priinitit'e communism. 

Said the Rev* RidJey:** 

Communism Is another law of the aborigines. They hold the doc¬ 
trine of Mr* ProudhQftp La. propriety c^est ic vot. Real and personal 
property iti Individuais ia rendered impossible by their syatemaUc 
communUm. 

Relcrring to tlie South .Australian aborigines, Tapliii^^ wtoIc: 

Each clan has Its nwn aymboh and every member of It regards all 
the other men^ women, and children belonging to it as blood-relations. 
It is that clan-life which Is the cause ol the peculiar natLonal charac¬ 
ter of the Ausirallan tribes. In the elan there can be no personal 
property— all implements, weapons, etc. belong to the members 
coUecUvely; every individual regards them as posse^ons of hia clan 
and to be employed for its welfare and defence as occaston may re¬ 
quire. If he hOB a weapon, or net, or canoe which 13 in some Bcnac 
his own, he knows that his property in It is subjeiirt to the superior 
rights of the clan. Every man is interested in his neighbour's pro¬ 
perty and cares lor it because It la part q£ the wealth of the family 
collectively.... One effect of this state of things is a Lack of the grace 
of gratitude. If a mati be in danger or Injured, anyone of the same 
clnxi who succours him Is supposed to do It more for the sake of the 
clan than from personal regard. Indeed, it is often the case that a 
man will give aU the help he can to one whom he dislikes. His 
personal feelings are sunk lor the common good; and Lf any kind¬ 
ness is shawm to one of the clan. It is felt to be shown to the whole. 
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Wlwtc^fsr injury there hefalls a smile individual is a general damage 
that befalls the whole* 

Three are examples of the group We of 

as the relic of such group We. 

11. Magic asp Relicios 

\\^ may now return to the strange scene of the chanting 

^Certain dngs were hungry . They- approach^ a white dog 
and said: Do you, Sir, obtain food for ns by 
luincrv’/ To us, this appears strange. How could a song s^ 

the moblemof food? Nevertlielres the dogs me^t it. When 

they sang, they sang of food and nothing but food: Om, Let us 
eat' Otti, Lcl us drink,' etc. 

Thus, the actual song fulfilled the desire that occasioned it, 
though in fantasy. 

It mav be suggested that by song the dogs perhaps meant 
a praver. They wanted to have food and so they t«iue$t^ the 
dog-pi^mably an €Mtr-» W Ihm to ptn, to tte 
gods so th« the gods would grant them tbeir desire. Ihu 
fnterpretation agrees with our modem notions, and, as a matter 
of f?cl, Samkara™ wanted to interpret the passage somewhat 

on this lin-tJ. _ , . - 

How ev'er, there are many difficulties in taking this mlerprc- 

tatioii^senousV across the word ‘tying’ tather 

rivin 'to orav' It cannot be imagined that the difference liel 
ween the^w^ words was not knowTi to the author (or autlmrs) 
^f the text in some other contest of the same 
come across the deliberate use of the word to prnv. Thus, 

'fn Sind “to iJfav' different and since tins 

diHreeS«'"wafckarly®known to^he authors themselves, vve do 
have the Uberlv to imagine that they, in our passage meant 
Tc kttor vet mSigly used the word for tlie former. Breidre, 

of coriuin midout Vedic dmm 1 V» mvokml m .1. 
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Secondly, lliere is iinother ev'ideiice, whicli, though exterod 
to the text j'tselF, docisively goes agiitnst jneailing any 
motive in the song of the dogs, \V& Jiave seen Uiat'the doj^ 
were neither gods nor dogs but just a gtoiip of primitive people, 
We may, therefore, iioije to undejstajid their Irehavioiir only in 
the light of what is kno^vn in general alx)nt the primitive peo¬ 
ples, So the question is: Can wc realJy impute any praver- 
motive to soch peoples directly olnerv'^ and loiowu? Jane 
Harrison^'’ has already answered the question: 

The savage iB a man cJ actiocL Instead of askina a god to do what 
he wants done, he does it or tries to do It hiroself; instead of prayers 
he utters spelts. In a word, he practises toagic, and above all he 
IS stranyously and frKjuentiy engaged in dancing magical dances. 
When a savaie wants sun or wind or rain, he does not go to church 
and prostrate himself before u false god; be stimmons his tribe and 
dances a sun dance or a wind dance or a rain dance. When he 
would hunt and catch a bear, he does not pray to hEs god for strength 
to outwit and outmatch the bear, he rehearses his hunt in a hear 
dance. 

Harmon bus iisetl the word magic. Magic Ls not religion. 
The difference between the two b quaiitabve. Religion, us 
Thomson’*^ lias put ih 

Is charaetarised by belief in God and ihe pracUce of prayer or sacri- 
flee. The lowest savages known to us have no gods and know noth¬ 
ing of prayer or sacrifice, Slmilarlyp wherever we can penetrate 
the jurehistoiy of civilized peoples, we reach a level at which again 
there aro no gods, no prayer or sacrifice. What we find at this level 
is magfe. 

That the \'edic htenittires contain wry strong traces of 
magieul beliefs tvill not be doubted by serioiis scholars: as 
is well kaovvTi, praeticalJy the whole of the Atharr^ Veda is 
nothing more dian sheer magic. So. when we penetrate into the 
preliislory of the Vedic people we reach a level at which there 
is no religion but simply magic. Unfortunately, our modem 
scholarsoften use the ^^ord magic ruthet lightly and its tjuali- 
tative difference Mitli religion is not uhvay's clearly rctuombered, 
Tims It is necessary' for us to go into sonic details over the 
general character of magical beliefs. 

Magic rests on the principle that by creatltiK the illuaion that you 
conlrcil reaUly you can actually control it. In its initial stages it is 
5Lmpiy mimetic. You want rain, so you perform a donee in which 
you mimic the gatherlnfi cloudap the thunderclap, and the falUng 

^^AAR 3 D. TPR S. 
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staoiver. You «nocl in fontasy ihe JuIjUTuciit oi the de^rvd 

Tn its iflter ^laites the munetic set may be BOCOitiiJniiied by a coei" 

aA im^rftii^ -Rkm!- But M is a command, not a request 
This ’prhiciplS* of collecttve eompulsion con^pon^ to a 
which the emunitv Is still an undivided 
AviA ™"h and aU vt its mcmbtfS, pre^ltng a weak but united 
front against ths hosiUff iiWrld of jiature.- 

^VL• ]iave empliasUted two ^xiints In tlie quotation above 
because their bearing on our piissiage is direct find evident, Tno 
dogs wanted to have a song for the sake of fwid and dioir ioug 
wiS deariv a food-song. Tliis was enacting in /imtosy ffie /nf/i- 
inenf of the desired reaUtij. And those who did it.-the dogs or 
our Upimisadie passage-tve have already argued, bore the 
stump of « sUige of sociehj at which the cowmamUj was an 
tjiM/fuldod »ti/iofc. Jn short, tlmt, upon which the song thnyi^, 
was music. It could not Imvu been a prayer Magic is an lUw- 
sorv technique. But diough iUiiSOiyv it is not futile; it is an uid 
to the rcul tecbniqiie. Thomson'** lias illustruted the point thus. 

’".S2? S^of ..Sn“ ««» |.S » 

proceed to the tasK or le^ins ^ 

So indirectly it changes reality. 

The elficiici’ of magic is thus psydiologitul. But it is not u 
mutter of individual iisycimbgv. 

One element in the rite ^ve have already observed, and that is 
it he done collectively, by a number of pei-soiia feelins the smo 
emotion ,.. ColieclivUy and emotional tension, two elements ilmt 
S lA liIi^ the simpiA reacUon lalo a rite, arc^peeially among 
Drimitive oeonles—clwi^iy associated, indeed scarcely separable. The 
?AHn*MAnl'’anaonE savages has but a thin and meagre person^ty. 
high emotional tension is to him only caused and maintained by a 
SScTHA^SLuy; it>. What the m 

matter for fitimU . 


in 


Intensity^ then and coUectivity go together. 

But this primitive colleetivity is undermined by die udvantru 
Ihe prixluctive tecimiqiie; it creates surplus luid us such the 


Thomson H 
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possibility for a few to live on the- labour of many.**. But the 
memoiy of tlic primitive efficacj’ of magic does not vanish. It is 
rationalised as a mysterious spiritual power, the secret kiicW' 
ledge only of the few. That is superstition. And, as supeisti- 
tiou. it becomes a liindrance to the real productive technique. 
Magic passes into its opposite. It becomes religion. 

We are going to argue that with the speculators of the 
tipun lands it liad already become so. However, to understand 
their superstitions, it is necessary to delve into their pre-history, 
when it bad been an aid to their productive technirjue. 

13. Song fob Food 

The central theme of the passage of the Chandogtja Ujmmad 
we are trying to understand is a song-for-thc-sake-of-fcHxl, The 
first point to be noted is that it was not a stray thought in the 
text. As a matter of fact, the authors of the Vpaakad could not 
conceive of a song that was not connected w'ith the idea of 
obtaining die food (or of fulfilling some similar desire), Tliis is 
e^ndent from the way in which they wanted to derive the word 
Udgithi itself. According to tliem, the word was really some 
kind of on abridged sentence: r/d, g( and the, I'd meant breath, 
gi meant speech and tha meant food. 

Tha is load, for upon food this whole world is cstablisbed 

Food, therefore, was one of the components of the very 
conception of the Udgitita. And the authors of the Upanisatl 
knew of no song that was not an Vdgitha. Thus, song, as con¬ 
ceived by them, was inevitably a song for food. 

We may now understand the general context in which the 
scene of the chanting dogs w'os placed in the 
scene was not presented for its own sake. It was designed 
specifically to be witnessed by a certain person called Baka 
Dalbbya.' He was cither a wayward heretic in wlrom faith in 
the Vedic chanting bad to be restored, or, simply a traditional 
seeker before whom the secret of Vedic chanting had to be 
revealed. In any case, the scene could only be connected with 
what the authors of the Upanisad considered to he the essence of 
Vedic chanting. Under these circumstances, the scene could 
not but have the tlieme of song for food. The idea of obtaining 
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food was pot, to tin? undmlandiPg of the iuitltors, extrinsic to 
V«dic chanting. 

In order to snbstantiato this ftirtiicr, it is necessary to tUs* 
cuss biiefiy the character o£ the Vedic songs and the general 
nature of the Upanisadic speculations on these. 

14. Eably Vedic Songs 


Tlie Ch&ndogija Upanisad, in its earlier chapters, discussed 
the questions of speech, song and melody. Tlris is only to 
expected front the contest of the text. Like the bpanKodn, 
the Chandogyo, too, was attached to a Veda. Tlic parhciilax 
Verfei to whicli it was attached was the Srtfiui Veda, meaning 
'the knowledge of melody.’** 

Really speaking, this Samti Veda was not an independent 
Veda. It was simply an anlliology of those verses of the Rig Veda 
which were more specifically intended to be chanted at the 
So/no-ritual. .Ml but seventy-five verses of the Samo Vedn occur 
in the 8th and 9th books of the Rig Vedn and it has been con- 
lectured''^ that these others, to(*, might have formed part of some 
lost recension of the Rig Veda. Tbis sliows tliat wliatevcr tlie 
date of the compilation of the Suma Veda, the songs found in 
it were actually composed in a very remote past. 

The best known recension of the Sdina VetHa, namely the 
Kaatbuma, consists of two parte. In both these parts, as Win- 
Icmite”* has obscT\'etl, 


...the text is only a means to an end. The cssdittial clement is 
always the melody, and the purpose of both parts is that ol teaching 
the melodies. 

The Chandogtja Vpauhadf fonning an appendage of the Sonio 
Veda, was naturally concerned with these early \etlic melodies. 
It will be objected that these were melodies not in our 
sense of the term. Rather, these were melodies in the specific 
sense of fonning parts of some Vedic rituals. 


The SttTFic Veda resembles the Tciur Veda in having l^n compiltm 
exclusively for ritual appUcation: for the verses of which it con^ls 
are all meant to be chanted at the cerenwmes ot the Soma- 
sacrifice.*^ 

This is true- But it ooly menus that in order tn answer fully 
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the queslioDS concerning the origui t»f tlic N'edic songs, we have 
got to enter into the more complicated question concerning the 
origin of Vedic rituals. We shall, in Chapter VIII. trj- to discuss 
tills problem of the sources of the Vedic rituals and we shall set? 
there tliat in spite of all the complexities with which the rituafe 
were later characterised, there arc grounds to presume that 
these were originally aspects of the primitive labfuir processes 
of the curly peoples. 

For the present, we shall try to iiudcrstiind the above 
tibjcctiDn in a different, though obvious, sense. The Vedie songs 
were songs in a ven' special sense, liccause these were the 
earliest songs in hum^ history of which we possess a definite 
literary record. These, therefore, l^-longed to a very eiirly phase 
of human liiston-. Tlie pre-literate ancestors of the Vedic peo¬ 
ples, when they'composed these early songs orally,"' were pre¬ 
sumably like the primitive peoples surviving today, 

The point is not entirely new. Wintemita®’ has already 
admitted it, though partially: 

The priests and theclogisjos cerlairdy did not invent all these 
melodies themselves. The oldest at them were presuinably popular 
melodlf^t to which in very early limes semi-religioys songs were 
sung at solstice celebrations and other natlorial festivals, and yet 
others may date back ae far as that noisy muBic with which the pre- 
Brahmanical wi^tard-priests—not unlike the magiciariB, shajnans^ and 
medicine-men of the primitive peoples “ accompanied theLr wild 
sDnjgs and rites. Traces of this popular origin of the melo¬ 

dies are seen already in thci... sCobhd? or Ghouls of joy, and especi¬ 
ally in the fact that the melodies of the Sanaa Veda were looked 
upon os possessing magic power even a$ late as in BrahmnnJcnl 
times- There Is a ritual book belonging to the ^ania Verfa, called 
Sama Vfdhana BrahTnatiap the second part of which is a regular 
hand-book of magiCi in which the emj?loymcnt of various ^amoTts for 
magic purposes ia taught We may also see § survival of the con¬ 
nection of the samcn melodies with the pre-Brahmmiical popular 
l^llef and magic, in the fact that the Bmhmanicat law-books teach 
that the recitation of the Rig Veda and the Yajitr Vrda must he 
interrupt^ as soon as the sound of a saman is heard. 

What the author has said is ejctremely important. But wc 
cannot take it as a casual comment. Its implications ure to 
seriously faced. And the Implications are that \v 0 have- got to 
study \h^ rol^ melody in the lives of the surviving 

savages and try^ to understand, in tlie light of this, what appears 
to be strange and obscure not only about the early Vedic son pi . 
but also about the later speculations on these. 
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This point is important because it determines our fimdn- 
iiiental approach to tlic Ctiatulogijo LfpanisatL 

The time-gap between the actual Lompositiou of the early 
Vedic songs and the Chandogija speculations on tliese must have 
been enormous. Even on the most moderate esdmatc, it was 
more tlian two thousand vears. During this period, tlie ideas 
and views of the Vedic peoples. Utc their social organ^ation, 
changed fnndamentally. The authors of the Upaiiisnfi were 
living in an advanced stage of social development - imd held 
sophisticated spiritualistic views and pliilosophical ideas- 
Blit it was very much different with their forefathers who actu¬ 
ally composed these songs and melodics. They were living in 
primitive sodet) .*® Wc cannot attribute to them any tenden^' 
to abstract speculation, because the inaptitude for this of the 
primitive peoples is well known.” At the same time sp^ch. 
sons and melody must have lieen playing a role m th™ wes 
Uu'Cely comparable to tlic one which these still play in e i\es 
of the surviving savages. It was a matter of concrete espenencr. 
and not of abstract speculation. 

The same could not of course be a part of the living expr*- 

_ . - j- rr _W:IQ Tint 
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If we do not hive a dear idea of it, the speeulations of the 
Vpawtad will appear to us to be mysterious, even meaningless. 

The Vedic songs, in their origin, were conceived by the 
Vedic seers to have a special efficacy- The metres, the melodies 
•ind even the very syllables and accentnations were imagined to be 
inv*ested with tremendous magical power.®*' This magical 
power, thou^i fantastically conceived, was originally an aid to 
the real material power. However, this could not have been so 
with the thinkers of the Vpanisadt the context of ttie collective 
life that alone could make it real being no longer there. The 
only way they could try to rationalise the idea of tlve origina! 
efficacy was to say that it was due to some secret spiritual 
power. Thus the sense of the original efficacy passed into its 
opposite: that which was experienced as a material force wa; 
eventually explained as some mysterious spiritual feeling. 

This aspect of the later rationalisation does not interest us 
much. Yet w-e cannot entirely ignore tlie (question of the sur- 
\'ival of the sense of the efficacy of the song$ and melodics. 

.^.Sodal iiMitutJotis rcrid&i'c^ cibsolele by c^Dnoimi! progress find d 
sanctuary in rcUgion^ which is of interest to Uic historian of humanity 
just because it is a stnitided repository of dtsearded practices and 
^scredited beliefs. Long after men have ceased Id normal Ufe 
to do as their forefathers did. they qllng to the belief that their pros¬ 
perity depends in some way on the good-wUl of their oncestoirs,^ 

However, under the changed edrenmstanees to which these 
siodent beliefs and practices ine brought forward, they acquire 
a new function. They are no longer aids to intensify the collec¬ 
tive emotion. They begui to be pmckimed ais the 'secret know¬ 
ledge^ of the few^ tlie possession of which makes them superior 
over the rest. Thai is, in a society split up into classes, thesie 
become ideological sveupins for cliiss-donunution. 

These tenninologies arc modem. But the evidence of the 
Vpanisad is quite clear on \hk point. 

[/pflnis^d meant ^secret knowledge" and this as contrasted 
with tlie Vedm of the past which simply meant ^knowdedge.* Thai 
tliis ^secret knowledge* was a monopoly of the r ulin g class—the 
Ksatriyas or the kings^and further^ was an important aid for 
their assuming and maintauiing class-superiority, is a point 

Probably the best known citaruple is that of Tvftstri killing 
himself rather than the foe intended to bo killed because of a wron^ 
accentuation In ulterlne the spell. 

Thomson SAGS L 66. 
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fnr+h hv" Fravahaiia laibab, a fnenci oi tne ^ 

S;^al«^rh*=. wen. te the kins'. Haee* ant! ln*gei ef hnt 
the answer to thest; questions, the tang said. 

As to what 

S^iS^flSlotiSed to the Ksitiiya only,®* 

Thie. to .ay the Ie,.t. “ “ S .‘“ihlt 

knowledge m queshon ^ Ksatrivas or kitiK elokned tlw? 
ihe implication is that only a‘rtlina than that was another 
ntonepily of it. But much toto faelre- 

!;X. raSU“tvn^b«j«e " £ 

ahThe S. “dr 

,1.1, the kiis ««.tn»Il, intpatted en “/gv 

to be largely a mystified version of the primitu e ne 
ine the fertility magic of the surviving savages. i ^ „ -t 

® Tim Civm n. »n,e idea of ihe net,..c of the epeeutoom o 
d» OpaoLie .ages on the mehaie belief, ihat came do»-n h. 

them from their ancestors, rl,rjti 

We mav now return lo the siiechc .ia«tim, if the Chfn 

tlosi/a UpaniJtiid. The point to be noted w that the 

,ion of tto ewhalo mperien.^ is not g' 

tcjjt II was less so in the earlier chapters, nf sshicli the pass.igt 

CWog^ tip.nm..d i.- — 

ficctilia^. It is bv no mc^ns a compact text disct^sing one 

^ A- 1 i-u il is a bcKlv' of Icioscliv jointed or ^:ven 

eetitral theme. Italhcte t‘ “ “* with 

logetlicr ivithmit too .strong a connecting ihre.id. 
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But Uiere is oqo distutci theine thiit nifis dirough sili thi.^ 
secliom of the first two chapters of the text, it is the theme 
Lif speech, song and melody. After the close of the second 
chapte rp the Upanismi rclums to this theme only occasional I v 
and that* too* in a rather casual niiuiner,^'*^* This itself suggests 
that tile first two chapters of the Upunisad probably formed its 
original core; the other chapters could have been later addidoiis. 
So the niemorj' c)f the ar^alc experiences could be retained 
there in a less distorted manner. 


It mil be objected that certain other chapters of the fJjHi- 
nised, too^ have a mnning subject matter. It is oonceming the 
nature of the real self, a subject-matter usually looked at as 
characteristic of the Upanisadic thinking a vvliolc. We find 
this being discussed in the Chandogtjti Vpanisad not only in a 
comparatively larger number of places but aUn \\\th greater 
zeal and deeper interest. 


ti j distinctive ol 

the Chafidogya Upniiisad nor has it any rdcvance to the dreum 

st^L-e of this Upfljiiiflti being appended to the Sama Veda. Be¬ 
sides, the signacance of the name Chfindogita should not be 
Ignored. For though tlie names of the Upanhads do not neces¬ 
sarily have any hearing on the tlieme ilisciLssed. yet tile refe- 
v^te where it exists, should not iw overlooked. The namc- 
C./Kimtogya is derived from the word chmido^ra. 


Chan^ga meoM cllondoj-jfnfler,' and chandoa combines in ih.. 

meanings 'magic-semg,' ‘sacred text* and ‘metre.* The f^fnd^L'iai 
meaning ot the word must be something iikc ■rhvthmi.JLi 
t might be cenneeted with the S I^Sase 

lo cause tu ptense. ™ oi 

If the authors of the text meant to discuss in it primiirilv the 
questions concerning tlie nature of the real self, there is no 
reason why they should have called it Chandogm. But if thuv 
meant to dLs^ss primarily the quesHons conceniing the maac 
songs, then the earlier chapters of the text formed' its origiLl 
<»re and, as such, were older than the rest, it is no wonder 
therefore, that we sfioold be able to understand these more 


»«*E.g. iii. 12. 1: iii, 17. 3. 
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16, De&IHE AND SONC. 

U is not iit'cessar?' for oiir purpuse to tr>' lo e>tpbm all 
points discussal ill tliese earlier diaptm «f ^ 

iire going to cniiccntrate, rather, on those lo^i _ 
dirert hearing oiv the passage under coo^iderahon. For ^ are 
trying ooJv to argue Uiat far from bemg 
scene of the cbmting dog? was nieanl to 

of the Vpankafl really thought to be the essenee of \edtc Lhant 

^S- 

Said the Cfifowfogsffl t/pflitisad;”® 

The esBeiice et a person is s^«h. 

*nie essence of speech is the 

The Of the JtUt is the Soman ( melody ). 

The Senrt of the Saman is the Udjihho ('!oud ehatiung )- 

That is there is nn speech which is nol iioetr)', there is no 
poetry wlutb is not a melody and there is no melody that is not 
di^teJ loudly-and all these are silally T^-lated to Imimm 

The relationship between speech, poetry and son^ as C 1 
ccived here, is, a persistent feature of ancient \edie thought. 

that is, the womb, oul of which the melody came form. 

This hiLs naturally apiiearcd strange to the ™deiii scholars'^* 

because it is far from onr current notions 

lion between poetry and melody. However, this w ,1^!^ 

to us to be veiv stance if we try to understand it m the way 

in which we h!JI'e tried to iindCTstand ‘the dogs' 

that is, in the light of imr knowledge nf the pomitne peoples. 

The common speech ^nt'^ls’^so'musiffl?. 

a tllUng melodic accent In ^ composed the tune 

That is, the Rih, among the primitive peoples arc 

the Snnimw, or, there is no Rffc which is not abo a Saman, ]nst 

as there is no speech which is not also poetry (Rik). 

Thus, the common 

die, faniasltc to a degree which ^ e _ rtoetxv is mafiScal- The- 

If their common speech is poehcal, their poetry is ma*ic 

nrt Wintcmltr op. cir, i. ItiS. 
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only poetry they know is song* and their singing Ls nearly always 
accompanied by some bodily actioni^ designed to effect some ehange 
jn the external world—to Impose illusion on reality.*** 

Tlie last point brings ns to :ijiot]ier w^Efll known cbaractcr- 
istic of iincient Vodic singing. The songs were suppo^^ to !>? 
accompanied by well defined movoinents of bands. 

When sing^ngp the priests emphasize these various notes by 
means of movements of the hands and the fingers. <^7 

in his introduction to the Atsetfa Brahmancl of 
the Sa77\o Veda has tried to discuss thb peciibiirit)- of Vedic 
chanting. Yet we are left to wonder at the niysterlons meaning¬ 
lessness of all the details^ l>ecan$e serioirs efforts are not made 
to undcTstLmd these from the point of vi^w of the gesticulations 
:L'i forming an aspect of primiti^^e speech. 

Savages, like children, g^ticulate when they talk. The function of 
gesticulation is not morely to help others to understand. They gesti- 
ruLate just as much when talking to ihemselves.... For us, speech 
is primary, gesticulation secondary, tout it does not follow that this 
was so with our earUfst ancestors.n'i> 

But let return to the Chmdogtja Upani^ad. We have 
sieen that in ancient sodetJ^ spceili, poetry^ :snd mtisie are in n 
state of primordial eomplei, yet to be dissolvetl into the multi- 
pbdty of theise collateral activitiei!, Thai upon whicfi the com¬ 
plex thrives is of ccnjise magic: the illusory technic|ue of pre- 
seotijig the desired reality as If it were actually present. The 
corn of magic is thus a desire—the desire that is meant to be 
fiilGlkxl fantastically. We do noL naturally, expect the authors 
of the C/Murdog^d to know' of any song dint is not for 

the purpose of fulfilling a desire, or, of a singer who is not at 
the same time a procurer of desires.Tlie desire h primarily 
that of food, ns in the case of our chanting dogs. 

Then St (ie*, breath) sang oul food for iUelf, for whatever food is, 
eaten is eaten by It Hereon one is established. 

These gods said: *0£ such extent, verily, is this universe as food. 
You have stuig it into your own possesion. Give us an aftershare 
in this food. 

This Ofcurs in. ttiiU! Brihad j\raiujahi Vpanismi'" But il 
fHJCTjr; tlicre in the context of a ston' which is also to W found 
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in the Chandcgijif Dcussen^^ 

J?rf/«Ki /Irflfijfdfei version of the story oldor But Aat u 

tlonbtful. VdgUba being tlie c^tral thence of id® 

particularly relev-ant to the Chundogga B™' 

the idea of song for the piiqxwe of fulfilhiig ^ OKirc 
was definitely the persistent theme of the Chfindogjfo t pamsdff. 
We shall quote a few examples; 

An effective sinffcr of desi^, 

ing this thus, reverences the syllable as the UtIffM/Mi. 

Therefore an t/dfifltha-singer the winning 

Sadis' £' •« 

sings the SatJWfd’ t* 

Let me obtain ttnmortality Steers by 

obtain with his smging. Ijet nrt _ __ , cattle a heavenly world 

Srotra carefully, meditating these things m 

‘Which one is the Jtifc? Which one is the SauiaTP*.' 

Which one is the Udoi(ha?'-ThUS has there been a dLseussion. 

The Klk is spcDch. The ^anio^s breath luraiw)- 

The Udfptha is this sjrlLable 'Om. 

Verily, this is a pair-namely speech and breath, and also the Ri^ 
nnd the Sftinan. 

This pair is ioined together in this syllahle ‘Owi.* 

Verily, when a pair «me together, verily, the two procure each the 
Other's d^rc. 

A procurer of desires, verily, ind^, knowing this 

thiB, reverences the t/dpiflM as this syllable. 

Verily, this syllable is assent; for whenever one assents to anything 
he says simply 'Om.' 

This, indeed, is fulfUmeiit—that ia. assent is. 

ijri;i!r!rB!,!fa5= " ‘ “ 

carefully upon bia dfistre- 
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Truly the prospect is that the desire will be fuliilled for him, desir¬ 
ing which he may sing a yea, desiring which he may sing a 

Stotral^y'i 

If tile authors of the Ujmnviud actually thought all these 
then our modetn scholurs have ab^iously nu right to tliiuk tl^at 
the dogs of our passage, since tlieir song was meant only to ftil 
B 1 tlie desire for fcwd:, were Just mocking at the Vedic priesls- 
On the eontrarv^ the point is, however much removed these 
uuthoi^ were from their ow-n ancestors, the; were still looking 
* ut the magical effic^icy of the songs largely in the manner in 
which their ancestors did. That is why, they did not know nf 
any song that was not for the purpose of fulfilling a desire. 

This desire was primarily that of fotKl. But it could as 
well have Ix^n the desire for making ram, multiplying the cattle 
or Inudling the fire. We shall quote a few examples' 


Tbe preceding wind Is a Himkara. 

A ctoud IB formed—Uiat is a Prascaua. 

[t reiiiE—that is an Vdgitha. 

ti lightens, it thunder^^that Ie a Prazth4tra. 

It lifts—that Ls a Mdhatia. 

It rains for him, indeed he ii to rain, who, knowing this thus, 

reverences a flve-foid ^aman in a rainslcirm.i*^^ 

Himicara. Prosttita. etc,, we have seen, were the five divi^ 
sions of the five*fold Stfmoji. Tlie point to be noted is thiit the 
underlying belief In the raiji'uukking magic is still preserved in 
its purity among the surviving savages, What follovvs is un 
example of the belief in the magtcal efficacy' of ibe Sawirtn for 
fulfilling tlic desire for the increase of cattle. 

In anlmab one should reverence a five-fold SaiNO/i. 

Goats are a Himkara^ 

Sheep are a Prastava. 

Cows an Udg^tha. 

Horses art? a Prati/iam, 

Man is a NidhaiuL 

Animiils come into his po^ssion, he becomes rich in animaU. whri 
knowing this thus, raverenccs a five-fold Santan in animals.' 

There IS pb^ioiisly m element of arbitriiririm in this piect; of 
speculation. Being later specubitioiis on ihe archaic^ vxpen 
cncts these were botmd to be often sirbilriiry. But that is not our 
point. What we are etmc’emed ^vith h the iuieient belief under- 
ixdng the speculation. 


a, 12. 
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More examples are not necessary. Wintemitz has 
dm\n our attention to the ritual book of the Saumi Wem, 
‘which is a regular hand-book of magic, in which die employ¬ 
ment of various Sotiwtis for magic piirposes is taught. How- 
«ver, what oiir scholar did not explicitly say is that such 
ment of ilic Srmunw for magical pwp^es coii^d not base 
mere inventioiis of the Vedic priests. The authors of texts 
were only trying to rationalise the beliefs that came down 
them from llieir own ancestors. 


J 


17 . Spefxh, Mkiiik anu Mack' 

One obvious reason why the scene of the suiging dogs Ua* 
so easay been taken to be a satirical one is that the Idea of 
singing for the sake of foorl has appared to our refined scholars 
to lie very crude- ft is crude. However, where they err is in 
taking the ancestors of the authors of the I'pni.isfld to be 
refined people wliicb they wore not. Thty were rirther hungry 
savages frightened of starvation, death, extinction. That is why. 
speetb, metre, song, nielody-eveiytliing was imagined by them 
to have the magieal efficacy nf obtidnSiig kmxI, 

The Brihad Aranyakfl t?prtHW«£/-i tells the following stoiv 

of the birth of speech: 


In the bceinninlt nothing what^evcr 
covtrod over witJi deathi with hurtfisr—-for hung 

He desired: ‘Would thst a serand self of 

death, hunger—by mind copulaU^ with t L irenv 

wDs the semen, became the year. Previous to that “‘“e ^ 

He bore him for a lime as Jong as ^ y®*- Afl^r 

this whole world. whaU^er jt'.re the ^rw 

toTmula.i (i/aius). the chants (sameTt>. the metres tcJianaoi, me 

(i/aina), catllc. 

evCrylhiDg become food for htm- 

So tlic aulhoTs of the UpantsatU were not iiftor all ^o touchy 

about the crude idea of food. The same 

This whole world, verily, is just food and the caler of food. 
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And again: 

He who knows the support of the Sfimarv is indet*d sitppcirted. Voice, 
verily^ is its supportp for when ettpporUd on voice the breath 
But some say it is supported on food;*^ 

\Miat desen^es specially to be noted is timt in spite of all 
the mystifications and obseimtiGS in these statements, the original 
cjanocetioD of speech and food was not entirely forgotten. 
Speedtp like melody, was conceived magically lo lie an aid to 
obtain food. It was this magical efficacy of speech which tfw 
auttiors of the Chajidogtja Upanisml^ loo, were trying to raKon- 
alise in various ways, 

Speech yields milk—that if, the milk of speech itself—for hiniT he 
becomes rich in food, an eater of food, who knows thus this raystit 
meaning (upanifad) of the ^nnuins—yea, who knows Ihe mystic 
meaning!*-* 

It was net an isolated thought in the Cfiuridb^^a t/ponwdd. 
It oeemred again and again^ Thus, 

Speech yields mlUt—that is, the milk cf speech itself—for him, he 
becomes rich in food^ an eater of food, who. Knowing this thus, 
reverence a soven-fold Sam an in speech 

Again, 

Speech yields milk—that is Iho milk of speech itself—for him, he 
b^omes rich in food, an eater of food^ who Knows and reverences 
these syllables of the UdoifHa thus: ndt 

However* the uuthors of the Chonihgtfn Vpfinimd made it 
ijuitc clear that the speech they were speaking of was not the 
common speech. Rather^ it was the accentuated speech of the 
savages, and, therirforCt metrical. As a matter qf fact* there was 
to them no speech (pdt) whieli was not in metres (cAniulc^), 
.As is only to be expected^ the ckandas nr metres were conceived 
to have the same original fnnetinn. Said the Chandogtja 
Upanisad: 

Verily, the gods, when they were afraid of death, took refuge in the 
ttiree-fchld knowledge (i.e., the three Vedaa). They covered (aerha- 
themselves with metres- Because they covered themselveSi 
with these, IhereforCK the metres are called 

So the gods—i.e., the forefathers of tlie Vedic peoples—were 
afraid of death. The Brikad Arautjaka already told 

us tliiit death meant hunger. They took sheltc-r under the effon- 
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tub OLOfTlSC DOGS 

t. V<5‘£^Si'3 

X v«re C«s<..ri, toil., Britaii. F«MI. ««.. And Ihn A.M- 

reifti BraJinuirui saidi 

Gayatri verses is 

or the who dearts braiienw ^ d«s be become 

briUiance and U^ib verses should he ^e 

who knowinE thtis u^ he lives all hU days who knowiiiE 

who desires life; the he W who desires 

thus uses Usnih shtju^!^e use who desires prw- 

i±ic heaven--*. nrnsoeilty and glory aoiong: tlw? 

perity and filory; ® in hl^K who know- 

melres; verily, prosperity and verses should he use who 

(PE thlis uses B^hm use who d«ir« 

desires the sa^« - ■ - ■ and strength; possessed of 

strengih; the If. who knowins thus ^es 

forCf^k powoT and stren^n -■hi-iniH ina uss who desires cattlo» 

TiS^bh verses. Jogaii ve^ £ ^SoS,« pished of cattle who 
cattle are connecled ver^ should he use who 

knowlnf thus "ses food’ therefore he who hcr^ 

in'u.. w».i: l>»l » '-"y « >'...) l.»n 

iu „.mc (.hn glo^un). - t,. to„„i i„ ,1* 

vnaif ZZTZ « 

the councction m these lattr sp meant to fulHh Tliflt is, 

to !r toX 

IS, Song 'in itlE Rig Veda 

Tl». thn cto«ng 

drirtly to''™'”*’’’^"."^‘“ biOoi Dalhhyn wns Jcsigpnd to 
to s«.,.c .tepictnd Woto „ges,-i.1.rf.nt nvi- 

S IjTSS^rofto to „, ».gt t» U» BIS Vto- 
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In the sixth nmndala of tlie /lis Veda we find tfie foJiowmc 
Mdressed to Indra: ■ 


^ »“““ and rfno thor ue maw 

(ibtam /ood>—we who are singing, «*«► " 


Coofl meant the group, and we shall see in tlw next chanter, 
Uiat It meant siiedficaUy die collectivity characteristic of 
the tribal societj^ So the early Vedic themselves 

111 ganas, wanted food. For the piiqjose nf obtaining it. imw- 
ever, thoy were singing a coDective song. And they were rc- 
iiuestmg Indra to pm the chorus. This is most remarkaUe, be- 
Mose this Js precisely xvhat our clianting dogs of the Cbandomiu 
wff™™ hhagiivan atfaijatu asatiayam 


By common acceptance tlie oldest stratum of llie flig Vedti 
embodinss the maiulahn from tJie second to the seventh. Ai is to 
be expected, we find the idea of song-for-the-sake^f-food re¬ 
peatedly occurring in these portions. Following are somr- 


CO Agnif) Ui&y wfflt those smigs brino tke in^niri. 
foodt wc ■rhall serve thee with out ser%+ice.^J>i 


urtetideri irtfJi 


That Indra inspired and fuUllled the tte^res 
pressed in aongr for 


of the - 4 Fi^m£ns e.r- 


3;VSSr'S”w“.!Jr' T« 

sssrr’’.5rs'’s;ir3 


TJic mapert go njuMtl thee (Indra) tellinp aboat fiiarf i« - 
they sing Uke the mma-sinsera in both “he 

TristribA and please the hearer.*-'’^ elres Gapatrl ^nd 


Agni increased much with the songs of ihe singers.i« 


<80 Vi, 40. 1. 
*»*it 20. 5. 
'•■‘Mi. 43. 1. 
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The Agni Vaisvanara. Using realised as snch m mlnd^ we iTWofcs 
with «jnpi in fhe vajna, heins desircnu ef food and tiffaith. He is 
bountiful, with a chari&t he comes to the places of vej'Mi.' "'’ 

And so on. Many more pstssagiss like these may be quoted 
irom the older stratum of the Rfg Vcth. In all these we find the 
song to be Invariably a group-song and also tneant to fulfil an 
ossentially materialistic desire,—usually the desire for food. 

St is intcffistiTig to tiot^s tliat in spito of &li cbuJigEs that 
took place in the lives of the Vedie peoples during the long 
period that separated the earliest stratum of tlie Rig Veda frotn 
its latMt stratum, the idea of the song-for-the-sake^^f-food did 
not tlisappear. Presumably, the mcmoiy of the magical effican' 
uf the song^ were carried forward to the poets of l**tw times, 
and they' tried to echo it, though sometimes with modifications 
(h^meteristie oF tticLr 

Following lu-o some examples from llie latest stratum ot tim 

Kjg 





Moreover, C 
iiourisheji 
it gsvets us 


it 

mi 
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from the latest stratitm of the Vedic compositions. Song was 
still looked upon as the fulfiller of some desire. Sayana, in his 
commentary on the hymn quoted last, made this point quite 
clear: Having addressed the panegyric to Moruta, a wash w 
expressed for the desired object. 

Wliat deserv'es sj>ecially to be noted again is the starkly 
materialistic character of the wish involved. There is nothing in 
it of the nature nf spiritual values—of heavenly bliss or of lihera' 
tion {mofcsa). It is simply a desire for food and the food is 
simply meant for the nourishment of the body. 

Tliis is obviously the instinctive materialism, or, prolo-mate- 
riaUsm of the primitive peoples and even the later Vedic poets 
were yet to outgrow it. We come across the same instinctive 
materialism among the chanting dogs of our Upanisadic pass¬ 
age. By placing the highest value on the material means of 
subsistence,-by singing only of food and of eating and of drink- 
ing.-these chanting dogs were, again, sticking strictly to the 
original Vedic path. 

VVe shalJ, in Cliapter VIII. return to discuss the quesb'on of 
the iiistinctive materiaUsm of the early Vedic outlook. Mean¬ 
while, it is interesting to observe that from the standpoint of 
this instinctive materialism, the Vedic outlook, in its original form, 
was surprisingly similar to the Lokayatika one. 

19, Foul Cin.TUBE anp VEoif; CpLTtrne 

We now propose to understand the peculiarity of the Vedic 
culture in its original form from a very unconventional point of 
view, that is, from the point of view- of the folk-culture still sur- 
Wviag in nui country. 

We have previoiisly argued, in conneotiou with the totemic 
survivals, that our backward peoples, because of their stunted 
development, still exemplify in many wa^-s the beliefs and prac¬ 
tices of the Ciirly ancestors of the Vctlic peoples. There Is 
nothing mysterious about it. These carlv ancestors were them- 
selves backward people. 

W^e are now going to argue tliat because of the same or 
similar reason, certain elannents of our folk-culture may have 
some light to throw upon the earlier phases of the Vedic ™Uuie, 
upon which the authois of the Vpatiisadif were speculating! 
though in their own way. 

We shall confine ourselves to the questions of poetry and 
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song, becaust.^ that wil] be specially relevant for our present 
arguiTient 

To the Upanisadic tbinkers, a song v/tis invariably for tlie 
purpose of fuMUing a desire kind a singer was but a procurer of 
desires. This was so, because the fulfilment of some desire was 
the essence of the songs as experienced by their early ancestors. 
We sliull now proceed to see how the same belief underlies die 
orofos of Bengal. These are folk-rituals, often seasonal, performed 
more particulsirly by peasant women. 

We are indebted to Abanindranath Tagore for his remark¬ 
able monograph on the Vmias of BengaV*^ We shall broadly 
follow here his treatTrmnt of the subject, avoidiug it only on points 
where his idealistic preoccupations have obscured the subject. 

The nucleus of a train is a desire.^*^ Chistering round it are 
Thyme, riddle^ song, dance and even pictorical representations 
called the alpanas, AU these are meant to represent the desire 
as if it were already fulfilled. As Abanindrenath has put it: 

A \s just a desire. We see it represented in Ihe pictures; listen 
to ita echo in the &on45 and the rhymes, witnefis its reocUens in the 
dr^as and dances; in short, the tJratos are but desires as simg, the 
painted derires, desires m movuig and living. 

All this is clearly magic. ITiat is, it would be a mistake to 
call them religioiis. Abanindranath^*^ has repeatedly said that the 
t'rffto are neitlier prayers nor propitiations. The attitude under¬ 
lying the performance of a trafa is essentiady an active one. It 
is nat the attitude of prostrating oneself before the gods and 
begging some favour of (hem. It is radicr die attktide of ftilfilliag 
the desire through certain definite actions. In fact the concept of 
the other world or heaven is alien to the unifas. Of course, some 
of the vratm, jis wo find them today, are but religious hotch¬ 
potches, But, as Alsanindraiiath has insisted, these are either 
cunning devices of recent origin or just tontaminations with later 
ideas.^^^ In any case, these arc not genuine vratas. Tlie really 
genuine ones, as lie poetically says^ are 'attuned to the music of 
the earth.'^’*^ 

One element of the timla is that it must be done collectively, 
hy a mimber of persoi^ participating in the same desire. The 
desire of an individual and the actionii designed to fulfil it cannot 

no flV Quotations to follow are free rendcrioes. 

tb. 1. lb. 5B, 
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constitute a cma. It becomes a vraia only when a nuuiber of 

persons cooperate to produee the sam^ effec-L 

^ FMJsslble for individual to perform a dance but not a 
dranu. It may be possible for an Individ Udl to pray and 

P®*:^***™ “ “’■Ota- Bath prayer and »rot£i are 
to fulfil the desires. However, the first is confined to the 

for the desire to be fulfilled; 
the collective and it ends in actually fulfilling 

Tlie peasants of Bengal perform the vasu tUmra owfo,'" It 
is du^g the mid-summer drought, when, as the ordte-rhymes 
desenbe it, ‘die Ganga h sunken and the sky but a heap of ashes.' 
MatiiraUy, the vrata is designed to fui&I the desire for rain, for 
plenty of svatcr. Hie peasants sing. They sing of die shower and 
in the song they see the scorched earth submerged and the 
children swimmiiig merrily. And they also act. They create 
the rain. They hang a jar on the tree, hll it vdtii water mid bore 
iioles in it. Tlie jar is the cloud. Water drips from it. It rains. 
That is how they enact in fantasy, the fulfilment of die desired 
realit>^ 

p=ut *“■‘■'“"■S' “ 

The (ju^bon us: Do the songs in tin's msm dhara crafu-^c 

^ rq>fe«mted as if it were 
i^aUy ful611cd-reany create rain? Obvioi«ly aot Never 
tlmless, tliBC son^ are not futile. For die midsummer drought 
ts long and appalling; it is hy fm the severest trial in the lives 
of our peasants. And die sight of rain which they see in die songs 
^f land submerged mid children swimming merrily-though 
not a malcnat reahly is certainly a ‘psycbologilil reaBtv'i" That 
fe, the son^ assure the peasants and lead them to overcome the 
feelmg of he plessncss before a hostile nature. This is how magic 
thougr an illiisnij' technique, is an aid to the real technioue * 

songs. And these songs were meant to fulfil dieir desirtl. And 
it helped tl^ to sunrfvcr the song^ saved the gods from hunger 
^d e.vtmchon, the chmirfas offered them d,e shelter. So wlL 
the dogs of our Upamsadie passage were hungry like these early 
gods, tlmy wanted to have a rong. It was a song for the sake olF 
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food. Tlieir behaviour, therefore^ was not very maeh difiercat 
from that of the peasants of Bengal who still perform the 
dham and other x^rates. 

Of course, these peasants are not primitive people. How^ in 
their cultural life this primitive element still survives as a living 
force is, natnrallyT ^ complex question. We shall raise it in the 
next chapter. Meanwhile, we may note the remartabb point to 
which we have already arrived. The Lokayata tradition has an 
unexpected light to throw on the obscurities of the Vedic tradi¬ 
tion* For liokayata;^ as we have seen* meant the beliefs and ideas 
of the people, the crude mob, as Samkara contcmptiionsly called 
them. It was^ in short, another name for folk culture. 

But Lokayata also meant the this-worldly outlook*—proto- 
materialism, as we have called it* And it has indeed been remark¬ 
able of Abanindranath Tagore to have drawn our attention to 
the fact that the early Vedic songs resemble the ordifo-songs 
from tills point of view^ too. The he has rightly said* could 

not have been derived from the Vedas; the two were aspects of 
t\^T> distinct cultures* So he has attributed the emto to the pre- 
Aryans, Yet the orofa-^ongs are remarkably similar to the Vedjc 
songs: 

'Hie wDrld with which both the Aryans and the pre-Aryans cDDC!Cmcd 
themselves was this earth in ivhlch they were actually born. The 
desires of both were to have in this very earth wealth^ crop, luch. 
healtht lortffevity arid other csenually this-worldly objects. This 
is obvious from the nature of the desEnes underlying the songs of 
both,i« 

How do we account for this remarLible similarity? 
Abanindranath has really suggested the method to answ'cr the 
question. For he has actuaJly proposed tn understand the 
peasant f>niias by appealing to the knowledge about the Americiim 
aborigines. If tlks l>e valid and if* further, the similarities 
I^tween the irTo/fi-songs and the early Vedic !;ong$ be really 
fundamental, then the obvious impUeation is that we may try 
to uuderstund the obscurities about the latter* too, in the liglit 
of iJie knowledge of comparative antliropoiogj'. Unfortunately, 
Abanindronatii himself has not faced the full imphcation of this 
argument* Nevertheless* we may follow him closely for there 
are other intcFesting points to recover from his ol^eoatious. 

How old are the xratas? According to Abanindranath, these 
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are o]d—ver%? old in fad—certainly older tlian the and 

inay even be older than the V Yet the were distiiict 

from the Vedos^ in spite of all the similarities that we may ohsewe 
between them^ The desires behind the Vedie songs were 
charucteristicallij njiiscultne while those behind the vf&t^ songs 
lire cknracfedsticaUy /ewimine: 


The desires of the male and the desires of the female^—the Vedic 
rJtaals were ot the men, the uratos of the v.'oirien^—that is all the 
difference between the 

This is significant. Hovvever, there is another dUfcrence 
between ihe nature of the tw^o w'hich, though equally significant^ 
has not lieen emphasised by our author^ Both were designed to 
fulfil certain desires—the desire for plenty and for security^ yet 
the objects meant to ensure these were not of the same nature. 

Tile Vedic singers dreamt of cattle and more cattle: 


hveJihood to the Vedic Indian was cattle^ 
breeding. His great desire was to posses large herdB' and In tha^ 

numerous prayers for proleetion, hi^th. and promft. wtOe 2^ 
nearly always mentioned (iraljs^ rapwiiy, caiue arc 


But the women performing the vratus in our vilJages ore 
prirnaiily concerned with the crop. In fact, the largest matoritv 
of the vralas are, directly or indirectly, based on the desire for 
the success of tJie agrienlturat operations. Agriculture, hy coh' 
frast, had only a secondary mii>ortaiice in the lives-and there¬ 
fore also in the songs and ritiiats-of the Vedic peoples; ^at the 
time of the hymns agriculture as yet played only a small part.'*®’ 
Assuming, therefore, that the crafits were pre-,4ryaii in origin we 
may conclude that the culture of these pre-Aryans was basicallv 
charxicterised hy the agricultural elemerits svhich were the affain 
of the svomcn. 

Had the pastoral economy of die Vedic peoples anything 
to do with their characteristically miisculine ideas? Had the 
agricultural economy of the pre-Aryans anytliing to do with tiielr 
pronouncedly fcmminc ideas? We shall see more of these later 
For the present we may rememher that sve have tsome across this 
same fundamental difference while considering the vantacari 
ideas in the previous chapter: die ritual sexuality of die Lokayn 
tikas formed part of the matriarclml-agriciillvira] context while 
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in the Vedic literiitiires it belonged to tlie pastoiiil-patriajfchal 
context. 

20. RECAPmJLATtOS- 

To recapitulate; The chanting dog^ were no more real dogs 
than thcLT performance %\tis really a satire on the Vedic priests. 
They were just primitive people and tiieir performance was 
meant to impart the knowledge of Vedic chajiting to a certain 
person called Baka Dalbhya. 

The Cluindoggti Upanisad said: 

Baka Balbhya knew it He became the C/djjifka-singer of the 

people of Nalmisa. He used U> sing to them their desires.™ 

We are, of course, not told whether the scene of the chanting 
dogs he was made to witness gave him this ni$doin. Perhaps 
it djd+ For the knowledge In ejnestfon was that of singing the 
desires. And what he was made to witri^ was nothing but this. 

This k how vve have tried to explain, in broad outlines^ an 
apparently obscure passage of the Ghnmtogj/n t/pflfitffarf* Our 
argument lias been that what is obscure in our ancient Hteratnres 
may be tlie survival of verv' archaic belief and as sudi can 
possibly be understixxl in the light of what is Jilready known in 
general about the surviving primitive peoples- The general 
principle on which this argument is b^ised is that thes^^ im¬ 
munities of the surviving primitive peoples reflect die spiritual 
conduct of our ancestors thousands of times removed. 

21* Gexehal l^tvcrPLE 

This principk' first scientifically formulated hy Morgan. 
He spent the greater part of his life among die American abori¬ 
gines. His ^rludy of them ‘is a pioneer work of field anthropologv^ 
a I id a moslerpicct' of its kincL*’^^ And it was on the basis of 
this that he reconstructed the prehistoric foundation of om- 
written history' in its main features. 

He obsei% td that all tte primitive peoples were not living 
in the same ^tage of social develupment. 

As it utideaiable that portions of the human family have 
existed in a state of Savasery. other portions in a state of Barbarism, 

i 2 13 Morgan AS epitaph. 
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and ^ othef portipus in a. ^tate of Civilisation. Jt aeems equally so 
that tncM three distuict conditi-Dns are connected with each other iji 
a natural tiA well as necessary aequemre of proQrest, Moreover that 
thi£^ seq Ltehce ha^ becii hLstorically true ot the entire human family 
tip t* the sta^s att^ed by each branch respectively, \s rendered 
condition^ under which all progress occurs* and by 
the known advancement of several branches of the famUy throunh 
two or more of these conditaons.^'^o 

Therefore, 

Aryan nations presumptively 
an Mpenence Eimilar to that o! existing barbarous 
tribM. Though the experience of these nations embodies 
^ the fnforaabon n^cssaty to iUustrate the periods of civilization. 

together with a part of that in the later 
anterior experience must be deduced, in 
toe rnain. from j^e ^aeeable connection between the elements oi 

inventions, and similar elements still 
preserved m those of savage and barbarous tribes, 

Concluded Morgan: 

toeie scserat 

l.i.ton, ..d o,i»li!io» Oj Jr 

I... this in 1877 . Stow tl,™. ^ 

i“ 'o’'' ■>' ""teology, crralkK hS 

of «oo,»tru.linB tl,o p„-hfel„* foon^ig^. 'S 
ratten histoiy. lot, tliis progress tins not minimised tile im- 

portance of Morgitns arguriicnt- 

Arch^do^ deals widi the material remains of the extinct 
mm,. But ,t does not direetly teU us anything about their sod^ 

tions of some of Morgans conclusions. But his ba.s1c armim^nt 
remains valid Unfortunately, however. 

has not been taken our modem scholars of pre histary 
Tbonuon has ar^ed in defence of this cx,n,pnn»Mve^hod 
He has also provided the necessary caution 
Childe asks whether we should assume Hiat. 

been arrested a*devdo^mt'^naMan 
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Thomson ai;re«s that the answer should be in the negativt'. 
But he adds tbit the 'problem cannot be left there.' 

It is true tliat the institutions of these modern tribes have 
continued to develop, but these have developed 


only in directions detenmned by the prevailing mode ol production. 
This la the Key to tbe probletn. If. for example, we ex^ne the 
Australian fornia of totemiscOt exogatny, and initiation, uid compare 
them with similar institutions elsewhere, we find that ^ey are ex¬ 
traordinarily elaborate, pointing to a long period of developmcn . 
&ut these are all ins titutions charaeKMistic of a simple hunting eco¬ 
nomy. In other words, just as the economic development of th«e 
tribes is stunted, so their culture is ingrown- .tod 
while we cannot expect to find such instituticuis m palaeolimlc Eu 
rope In the same form, we are likely to find them there itt some 
form.*®* 

Besides, there are the tiuestiuns of special features resuiting 
from external influences. 


It must never be forgotten that the primitive peoples aurviving today 
are known to us only to the extent that they have been penetrated 
by our own trodorSf missionaries, government ofHeials> and ethno^ 
logists. In some easels they have been converted outright into pro- 
letarlans, like the Bantus In ihe Sootti African goldfields; in others 
their native instltulions have been arbitrarfly stabilised es an instru¬ 
ment Df Indirect rule by the British Colonial Office, Such cultures 
must of necessity present special features due to the abrupt nature 
of their contacts—features which can only be explained after a 
methcdicnl analysis of the effects of capitalist exploitation.™ 


Concluded Tliomson: 

With these reservations the comparative method is an Instiument of 
which we can and must avail ourselves if we are intent on the ad¬ 
vancement of our subieet.t^'^ 

Morgiin. like Man. is thouglit of as mitmoded and con- 
sccjuently discarded. But it is not nwisssarj’ for us to enter into 
the general rjucstion of how far his observations still remain 
v^alid. Thomson has already discussed the point and, in fad, 
with more coitipdcnce tlian any othef knosvn to us. He has 
also indicated where and how, beesause of evidences gathersKl 
by subserjuent anthropologJcid svork, Morgan s conclusions 
ar« in need of uKaUfication. It may therefore be useful for 
readers, before relying too exclusively ujion tlie erities of Morgoii, 
to go through Thonwon's criticism of them. 

However, we may mention here one special ^int about 
Thomson's reply to tlie critics of Morgan. Such criticisms aro 


1“ Thomsen SAGS i. M-S- 

iM rb. i, as-fi. 
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not always tbt results of the objectiv e e^'ideuces. Inhere is often 
somethiag more than this. It is the general resistance of our 
aeadomic world to Iiis findings. 

For, just as a modem scientist studying the primitive peo¬ 
ples is but a dvilized man, 'the historian of the past is a citizen 
of the pr&sent,'^'«* That is, the ideas, beliefs and values of 
eonlemporarj^ society arc very^ much likely to influence the basic 
outlook of both the scientist and tlie historian, though not ncces- 
sarity consciously. Therefore, not only the primitive view of 
life was relative to the primitive society, hut also our view of 
the primitive life has the distinct possibility of Iwiing relative to 
our society. We live on private property', we have our values 
of morality^ and we arc aeeiistomcd only to patrilineal descent 
Saturated as our general outlook is by all these, we are often 
likely to see them even where they do not really exist. 

Tilt professed objectivity of the social scientists and the his¬ 
torians. tl^refore, if taken in an alisolute sense, will only be an 
iiiiKion. Tliis does not mean that there cannot tie dewees of 
objectivity. But tlie degree of objectivity \%nll dejxmd umo the 
cwpiiejty to criticise our own prcotcopiitions. Thus a cimmpjnn of 
the status tjuo will liuve a lesser chance of imdenstanding the 
primitive peoples or the conditions of our own remote ancestors 
eompari'd, fur e.sampie, to a socialist, svho is a cTitie of the 
-sUtitis if no. 

Tills brings iis to what called Vi certain judicial 


the bMt niinfU absolutely faJJ to s«^n principle owine 
to a certain judicial blindness— things which lie Lif front of their 
noses. Later, when the moment has arrived, one is surprised to 
find tra^ everywhere of what one has failed to see. Th? nrsfi^e^ 
tlon against the French Revolution and the Enlightenment 
■with it was nalurfllly to sec everything as medieval, rt^antic- even 
people hke Gnmm are not free from this. The second reartion *1* 
to iook b^oad the Middle Ape* info (!« 

mrTcsMnds to the jocloltet tendewy. aimoi«h 
Then they are surprised lo /Ind tefiot Is newerf ^ 

i’^verade Pr'SSS^ 

To show how much we aU labour imdcr this judicial blinHn»-« 
Right in my own neighbourhood, on the Hunarii^eit the^Lid 
nit system survived Up till the tart few yearn 1 nniar 
father talking to Sie about e Cycrt^tot "'ll 

^ewJ Another proof: Just as the geolofitsta even livi 

Cuvier, have expounded ecrlain facts in afnmptetely dfeto?ted w?y 


11 " Marie & Engels sc 342, 
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» nhilologLsts of the calibre of a GrLmm mistraJUinted the 

they were under the influence of Moser 

thfr Germans but thnt air makes tbe serf ) ana ottiers. t q 
eitaiSe. the well-known pasMee in ^ ^ 

et fuperejt oflcr,' which means: they exchange the 
lot. hetice sortes in all the later Leges ^rbarum) 

(aser as ager gubUcua contrasted with arva) remains 
ia^lat^ hfGrfmm. etc: they culUvate fr«h fiel^ every year and 
stili there is always lm\d left over. 

We shall have, in course of our study, repealed oreasions to 
realise the prafound significanto of what Marx xitcant > t g 
what is newest in what is oldest.* But at the moment the quesbw 
nf the judicial blindness only. ^Ve shall have plenty o e, 
pies of this, too, in the modem works on out ancient cuUnre. V\e 

iiiav mention here only a few interesting i v l.il:v 

' The destril>ed a people called the \ .iluk.u. 

In this contest the epic said: 

Therefore, their sister’s sons rather than Ihcir own sdim become their 
^juccessors, 

W'e have here obviously a reference to the indirect matri- 
liiieal succession, as is stiU exemplified by the Khasis and the 
Iruquois, But the medieval commentator Nilak.mtlia explained 

it as follows: 

Since they produce their children In the womb of ihetr sisters rather 
than In their wives, their sister’s sons succeed them. 

We cannot obviniislv expect N'ilalumtha to inteijiret thii 
indirect matriUneul succi^ion on the basis of the comparative 
method. But we expect him not to make such grotesque inven¬ 
tions and impose th«e on the andent text. However he had to 
<lo it. Because he was hying to understand the mode of sue- 
ctssion described in the text on the basis of the only mode 
known to him and accepted by his society: succession can only 
lie from the father to the son and as such, sinc« among the 
Valiikas the sisters sons are the successors, they must hiive some¬ 
how or other been real sons as well, though l»m in the womb 
of the sisters. That is. he was suffering from a judicial hhndn^s. 
But have tlio modem scholars, who are evidently better situated 
than Nilakanlha as far as the availuhilitv of the e hnolo&ca 
data are concerned, shown a greater freedom fn>m tins jutlicial 
blindness? Unfortunately not, We may mmitinn only one 
example liere. 

jejcxiv, HO* 
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lu the Chmdogya Upufiisad^^i^ we find a village referred to 
as tile Ibhyu-grama, the village of the Ibhyas. JbJut means ele^ 
phant; therefore ibhtja literally means the descendant of the 
eleph^t. From the point of view of totemism, the clearest im* 
pijeaHon is that the villagers were the descendants of the ele¬ 
phant-dan, People Iselonging to the elephant-clan were quite 
well known m ancient India; we find the ibhyus being mentioned 
in the Htg Veda”* as weU as in the ancient Buddhistic lilcra- 
tore, Prranmably they were sHlI in a backward stage during 
, p/«;nisnd, for in tlie story of the Chandogyu 

t pantsad - we find them treated as degraded people. The 
same sense of degradation is to he found in the reference to tin* 
ibhyus as a low caste in the fifth Asoka edict.™ 

. tills straighlfonvard meaning has escaoed tlie 

traditional commentators of the Umnkad as wdl 

tlie clephEint-ncIers and he sIiEUwed considerable iramTnnfiWV 

ing=mity for the p„Tx«e. Wc mclowand hi. diaLlty S 

conc^t qf totemism w*as not available to him. However tho 
pmistent misinterpretation of the name which we come across in 
of the modem scholars cannot he underslcxid except 
- of what we arc trying to characterise as 

Windness. Here am a few examples. CcUIner”" lias taken it 

hrfnii "^1 to maintain elephants, Badhakri- 

sham has foilovm him and rendered Ibhya-grama as 'village 
of the ^sscssor of elephants,* Hume”T dropped the cleohanl 

a riStL," simply to^Can 'vil^^qj 

lli^ is how the ancient texts are misunderstood if inter* 
preted from tlie point of view of our tontemporarv ootion.. Td 

"’cihod Should be to 
ti> to imdei^nd tliese m the light of what is already known 
in g^eral about the primitive peoples surviving todav^ 

Thus alone can we hope to reconstruct our past. 


*8*i, :o. 1, 

”*1 65. 7. 
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Chapter Three 


GANAPATI 


STUDIES IN TRIBAL HERITAGE 


Lokayata. iis itnpUeU by the aame itself, ^ 

world-^Jutioek of the people. Theiefore, it is ^ 

to begin with an entjniry into the history of the Inian p^fe. 
To be frllfiil, this enquiry' has to take into account two factors, 
uneven tieveJopmeot and tribul survivaL 

The scheduled tribe* tortn a considerable secUon of the lotM popU' 
latioii of India. Accordin* to the Census of 1951 thejr rui^ec IS.l 
miUiDn. Out of every 1000 Indians. 54 belone to the tribal coni’ 
munity^^ 

Again, 

•The tribal peoples live in different economic stages rang! ng firam 
lood-datherine and bunting through shifiing cultivation to settled 
tSou^ ^hvation. The Birhor, Korua and ffiU Mana depend on 
food Rathorirjg and hunting for their livelUiood. The 
fhmi Bhujvfln Jusne and Kutia Kandh are shifting cultivators. The 
^ 0^1 anroraon depend primarily on ^^nent plough 
™m™Uon lor their living. The Hags have ^vo^ped a sj-st™ of 
SSd wlbvahon i^thtlaborate mean.* of irrigation by aquedu^ 
SSsatioo also there ia a wjie range of va^riai^n from 
4 iA +»T 4 .k«i» T'he TnatriS-iTCbBl CjflTO stid KJi&si tin? 

SSa^S MunSf SfSd oSier 

like the Oage go about practically n^ed, whereas tribes like tn 
BhuLyan and the Good have regular dr 

This » unev«i devcfopmetil Am! one 
that we ate going to argue in this chapter is that this 
development had been a very' important 

history fKiiti remote antiquity. Iti^t witnessed of Ae 

State in the Indus VaUey at le^t Bve thousjmd 

must have been ni» the ruins of the Inbal 

our historians are yet to tell us exactly how the process operated. 


1A 
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At th^ same tirof tlie tribes persisted bv the side of the earlv 
states, as they have persisted throughout Indian history and as 
tb^ do wen today. Obviously, wc cannot cn'erlook the tribes 
Md yet ho^ to understand tlie history of the Indian peoples, 
unfortunately, however, our historians have largely ignored the 
tribes. ’ 

Referring to the Indian tribes, Gulia,' one of our cmineot 
TOotemporai} antliropologists, has said that ‘there can be no 
doubt that India’s civilization, as it stands today, has been cn- 
rioted by the gift of mwy traits which it received from them/ 
As w€ shall see, such gifts of traits w-ere, moreover, usually the 
^vals of tlie tribal past of the civilized peoples themselves.* 
That is, these were not necessarily borrowed or adapted from 
their tribal neighbours, as our scholars are so fond of thinting * 

This brings us to the second point of our argument in this 
chapter. We are going to argue that because of reasw which 
need to be carefully investigated Into, tribal elements have 
always strongly survived in the social fabric, and therefore also 
m the beUefs and ideas, of die Indian masses~that is even of 
those that have left tlie tribal stage behind. So we cannot ignore 
Ae tribal survivab and yet hope to understand the cultural 
hjstor>' of India, Unfortunately, out Iiistorians have 

not paid sufficient attention to tlits cjiicsKon of tribal siirvivafe.'^' 


i. Why Ganapati ? 

l;here ^ niauv difficulties in trying to plunge directly into 
qurations Of social history of India, particularly of the aicieut 
pen^. As IS well known, we have abundant data from the 
rebgiotn and mythologicd point of view, hut hardly much from 
the point of vimv of social history proper. So we propose to 
hej^ from a different end. If it is true that religion? idC aie 
idtiinately conditioned by concrete material factors, it should 
be possible for us to diswivcr sometliing aiwut tliese material 
factors by examining tlie religious ideas in which these are re 


3 tb. 38. 

<The hypothesis of absorption examinod bv ns in f t. i i„ 
tends to overlook the cirtumstance that even tbe 1^, 


Aryans had an aboriginal post. w-called advanced 

® Sen BS {B) Intro.: this free exchange of ideas and iutWo 

evidence of the grace of God. ® Mliefis j 

Kosambi ISIH 20-^3L 
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Reeled ^ As Marx’^ siiid, tlie reiility of tltc puat seems reflected 
in mythological fantasy; We may, therefore, examine the mytho^ 
logical fantasy in order to arrive at the ancient reah^. 

Let ns begin with tlie story of the birth of a god. And as 
we are interested primarily in the problem of tire ^kayata, i.e^ 
the worldnootlcwk of the people, we should select that god whose 
name has particularly been associated wUi thej^ple of the ^ 
cormtiy'. He is Ganapati. meEuiing the dmty of the 
There ore manv reasons because of which we 
tlie story of Ganapati. It will give us some idea of ^ 
of andmt India and it will also throw soim hghl on the q^s- 
tion of how tlie state might have emergrf m ' 

the ruins of the tribal organisation. Further, it js not without 
interest from the philosophical angle either. For 
always a god^t least not so in tiie modern seme of tlie tom 
nor was l| alwa>^ favourably looked at ^ 
makers and law^giveis. He became a god only 
tl« process wliich raised him to the status of a ^ ^ 

ideological reflection of the proc^ which ushered “ 
power^^and human relations based on 

of orODertv To put it rather schematically: just as the state 
™ tl» nim of *0 pro-ol^ss P'”'*'!' 

Tiism so alM the spiritualistic ideas emerged in 

. n hill' nnrt^ of the nrimitive nte-spintualistio ideO’ 
consciousness on the rums or me pni i r rtitiire of 

logy, Ganapati, indeed, leads us to presume 

a^pre-spMtualistic ideology' was matenalisLc or 

mTte^^sHc, that is. Lokayatika, in the sense m which we have 

understood U. , 

But Ganapati is not the only god m our pantheon. It. 

therefore, the process of the emergent 

valms, as we are trying to understand them. Iw vahd, the same 
should, in outline, explain the liistory of the birth of the other 

^^Tl^'is true. Instead of Ganapati, therefore, we could have 
traced the story of some other god-of Siva or l^na, or cv^ 
that of the ancient Vedic god Brihaspati, wth whose "Jim® 
tradition has alwavs assodated the matenalistic-ou l^k in ancient 
India, however iAgciiious might have U-en ^ 

which the strangeness of this association was sooglit to be 

covered up. 

TThemaon AA 38, » OT 170. » Gupta SS (BJ 144- 
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But there are rrsany advantages in followuig the tnvil of 
Ganaputi. Materials concerning his prc-deistic phase are, on 
the whole, more numerous. And these directly connect him 
with the questitjns of the tribal organisation. For, Cnnapati 
meant the chief of the garui, and gana, as we shall see, meant 
the tribal collective, though the word has often been misunder¬ 
stood by our modern scholars- 

Besides, the story of Canapati is fairly typical. By peculiar 
ambiguities in Indian mythology, the name Canapati was also 
tl\c name of Siva,^^ and even that of Brihaspati himself. This 
identitv of Ganapati and Bribaspati is traceable to as far back 
its the Big Veda*^^ Even the Aimreija Brahnmna^- said that the 
Yedie muntra ivaj etc, was addressed to Brahmanaspi^ti 

or Briliaspati- 

This r%tiscs an interesting point. If there he really anything 
in this tradition^ that is, if Brihaspati liad really something to do 
with the materialism of ancient India, and if, as the Vedic 
literatures indicate, Canapati and Brihaspiiti had originally been 
names mterchaogeable, and if, furtlier, the name Canapati had 
been rooted in the grtiw, me we not led to presume that there 
%vas some connection between the primitive pre-class societ)' and 
the materialistic outlook of tiie ancient times? 

In any case, Ganapjiti lures us to enter the field of ^incienl 
Indian philosophy. For his connectiotis with the philosophical 
views were many,. 

Wilson*® mentioned gmw ei$ the name of a sect of plhlo- 
sophy or religion. Some idea of tiie nature of this philosophv 
may possibly Ite obtained from indirect evidences. 

. Canapati had many alteniative names. Two of these w'ere 
^ Lokabandhu and Lokanatha-tlie former meaning tlie friend of 
tlie |>cople, the latter their protector, What is specially sugges¬ 
tive is the wfird fofco, the people. For Lokayata, too/was so 
called bec-ause it was prcvalenl {ayafa) among the people 
{toko). Lokabandhi/s connection with the Lokayata views may 
not, therefore, be verj^ remote. 

But a review of tlie fragmentary' remains of the Lokayata 
leads to the presumption that it was at least ela^ly related to 
Tantrism. Do we find Goiiapati connected ^vith Tantrism in any 
way? We do, and in fact in more than one way^ He enjoys 

iflMcruer-Wimam& SED 343v * * il. 23, L 

12 Keith UYB 122. la Monier-WiDiams crp, cit. 343. 
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over fifty appeHations in the Tsmtrika 
Ananda^’s sSiJoira-Vi/fli/D” described tn^y seels of 
natvas ie of thefoUowers of CanapatL Of ouKe, the serf that 
SSS interLts us is that of the followers of Ucchista Gana- 
S^iJdagiri's descriptiorr of theui^ not differ very m^h 
From that of^ Lokayatikas i^crih^ Ta ^ 

promiscuity being a very followers of 

Landagiri told us in so many wor<^ 

UoclusU Canapatl were but cnmrioarw, i-e.. Twtnkas, 

Tliese connections of Ganapati with the philosop i 
cr .S™. r<!l. or, mon. JcMy. ^ .t 

2. Meanimc of Ganapati 

The mytlis about Ganapati are very complex. But the 
literal meaning of the name is quite simple. It is g<ifio and 
iMit, ie., the chief or protector of tlie gatvj. flow mucli nf 
strict theoleeicai implications was originally attached to tlui, is 
a doubtful question. Tlie other «iuival^t of die same name, 
namely Ganesa, means fsa or the deity of the gana. But Gana- 
liati also called Ganaiiayaka and Varuhamihira, - m Uie, 

sixth centurv a.p-. meaning the head of aji assemblage or ror- 
poraHoii.* Bisid^, there is hardly anjdhing hko our concepbon 
of god in the use of tlie name Ganapati in tlie Som- 

hita or even in the fltg Vak. Monicr-Wilhams said that 
Ganapati, in these texts, only meant the leader of a class or troop 
or assemblage. Mahidham,” in his commentary on the 
Simeui Samhita, long before Monier-Williams inteipreled the 
niune simpiv to mean gflrimwm gamrapem 
who protects t!u- gatm or the grou|is. The Tantnka litefatiim 

I . » , tp . . . 1.1_^ Uir crirrttviv fT/inU OS CfT 



probably on tire basis of Ibis, aUo said tJiat garw 
names of Ganesa. There is nothing m the v.'otd gone to suggefet 

a god. 
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3. Ganapah as CATAsmono; 

loteresting thougli these are in themselves, the most import¬ 
ant feature of Canapati is not to be found in his names. It 
consists, rather, in a strange transformation of the attitude ex¬ 
pressed to;^'ards him. From heing UteraDy a trouble-maher, he 
became the custodian of good-will and success. And the story 
of this transformation is also the stoi^'' of Ganapati*s elevation 
to the status of a god. 

We are accustomed to think that Canapad was conceived as 
the deity who bestowed success. But this is an obviously late 
idea being superimposed on an older one, and the older one 
'viewed Ganapati as catastrophe incarnate. It is traceable as 
far back as the fifth century B,c., tiiat is, the date usually assigned 
to the Crifi^a Sutras, 

It needs to be remenibered, to begin with, that the Moha- 
bharata, like certain other ancient texts, cotreeived of many 
GanapaHs rather than one, ‘Ganesvaras, or Canapotis, and 
Vinayakas are here represented as ... many in numl>er anti 
presrmt everywhere,’ And it is needless to add that the Vina- 
yakas mentioned in these texts were the same as the Ganapatis. 

These Ganapatis or the Vinayakas inspired only dread and 
contempt in the days of the Grihtja Svtrm. The Mowva Grihya 
Sutra* ‘ declared tliat when 

possessed by tbese s person pounds sods of earth, cuts grass, and 
writes tm his bodyp and sees In dreanis waters, men wiUi fhuved 
camelsp assed, <^tc.s and feels he is. moving in the atr, 
and when walking sees somebody pursuing him from behind. 

These were p?ycliodc symptorm, considered, in these day$j 
to Ix^ the results of 1x?ing possessed by evil spirits. But these 
were not the only misdeeds which tlie Canapatis caused. Tlie 
text went on to descrilx! liow because of the Vinjiyakas, 

Prlnsres Royal do not obtain the kingdom, thnugh qiialiHed to govern. 
Cirb do not obtnin bridegrooms, though possessed of the necessary 
qualities. Women do not get children even if otherwise qualiiQed. 
The ehtldren of other women die. A learned teacher qualified to 
teoerh docs not obtain pupilSp and there are many intcrruptlotlB and 
breaks in the course of a student Trade and agriculture are un- 
auccessfuL 

In view of the limited possibility of human happiness then 
eadstingH the list of calamities could have hardly been more ela- 
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borate, Ganapati ww considered to be evil incarnate. 
altitude to Ganapati must Have persisted for a long tnn». Ihe 
law book ascribed to Vajnavalkya, separated hy many caatunes 
from the Miirmofl Grihjio StifriTj echoed it, 

Yajnavalkyu^ began by saying that the 
pointed by Rudra and Brahma to the leadership of the ganas 
(grtfWirtiafti (tdhip{ttye) to cr^te obstat:lcs^ 

In the gnp of the eoemes. deoressed is^itbout reasoii&- Being 

Sefdo not ol^tain the kin.dctm 

The test of it is just as in the Manam Grihjffl Sutra quoted. 

Between the Matiaort Grihija Su(ra and the Yfl/nowfij/a 
Smrifi, we have Menu Smriti, Mann-* instructed that those who 
performed the ganayaga should be excluded from the funeral 
feast What was meant by ganaijaga? Govindaraia, the traditional 
cominentetor, interpreted it to refer to the ritual of the foUowew 
of Ganapati, However, under the influence of the changed atti¬ 
tude to Ganapati, Our modem scholars find difflciilties in accCTt- 
ing this straight-forward mterpretatioo. They therefore wonder 
as to what Manu miglit have really meant. But Manu himself was 
sharing only the sentiments of hU day. A couplet,** ascri to 
Iilm, describes Ganapati as tlio dei^ of the depressed cIiksm, 
the Sudras, and this in clear contrast to Sambhu, the deity of^e 
Brulimanas, and Madhava, the deity' of the Ksatriyas. The 
Sudras, according to Manu,« were entitled to wear ordy the 
wom^iut clothes and cat only the refuge of food. We do not, 
therefore, e.xpect liim to be revereutially disposed to the foUow- 
cts of Ganapati, the deity of the Sudras. His contempt for gann- 
Vflge was thus only logical. However, Katyayana,^ before Manu, 
gave us an interesting clue to the nature of this gorwi yajim. As 
mteriireted by him. it had hardly much to do wth worslup ^ 
we imderstand it; it meant a ritual performed mllectively by the 
brethren (bfirflirfnam) and the comrades (wiWjinani) amngst 
themselves. We shall see more of this sense of the wllechve 
later For the present, only the earlier view of Ganapati, 
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It is trom the poittt of view of this early attitude as expressed 
in the legal or quasi-IegaJ literatures, that certain well known 
names of Ganapatl can possibly be clearly understood. These 
nam^ are Vighnafcrit, Vighnesa, Vighnaraja, Vighnesv'aia, etc. 
meaning, literally* the 'trouble-maker/ However* under the 
mdiience of later ideas* the literal meaning of these names 
is often ignored and the modem scholars are generally indine^l 
to riew these os meaning the deit}' who^ by presiding over 
troubles* helps human beings to overcome these and attain 
success. As Monier-Wilbams"^ said, 'though Ganesa causes 
obstacles he also removes tliem; hence he is invoked at the cxjm- 
mencemcnl of all undertakings and at the opening of all com¬ 
positions uith the words n^mo ganesaya i^igtmesvaraya^ that is* 
I bow do^Ti before Ganesa* the Lord of Obstacles. 

The fact referred to is of course true. But it is true under 
changed conditions, tliat is, under the changed attitude to Gana- 
pati which dcA'elopcd later* The literal mean big of v ighnakrit, 
etc., is *lhe creator of troubles.* Tlie legal sources already indi¬ 
cated tliat this was the original sense. Yajnavaltya, we have 
seen, said this in so many words: Vmayaka became the leader 
of the grtiia? in order to create obstacles {karma ctghiui siVW/i- 
yartham). And the Dhanm Sufra ascribed to Baudhavana-* 
gave the final verdict on tlie point. Ganapati vyas called by the 
simple word uighrni, that is* trouble. 

So, Ganapati meant trouble. The mythologiCii] literatures 
tempt us to go even a step further and view him to have been* 
in the past* not merely a troublcNmaker but a bloody one at 
that. 

^ Gatuipati's elephnnl^head was said to lie left only ^vith one 
tusk; tills explains his name ekadanta. And the tusk was 
supposed to be blood-rcd. The Tantrika literatures*® explained 
the coloiir as due to the blood stains of the enemies vanquished. 
But who could the enemies be? The Brahma Voivarta Fnrano*® 
suggi«ted the answer, by w,iy of telling ,is the thrilling tale of 
how Ganapali lost his other hisk. There wa-s a fight between 
him and Pimisurama. The latter hurled at him a battle-axe 
made by Ganapati s father himself, and this deprived him of 
one ULsk. Not tlwt Canaputf whs not effnsd to P,tra.surama. For 
the Bnihmamhi Puramr'^ added that Ganapati n<as 'able enough 
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to lesist the blow of the but he did not do so* bec^tue he 
could not bear to see his father’s battle-ase pass for a powerless 
weapODn * 

The interesting point of the storj' is suggested by the natoe 
of Parasurama. He was^ as is well known, the most aggrrasive 
champion of the priest class supremacy. Does it me^ that 
Gannpati had for his main enemy the priestn^'lass of his timei* 
The malic:^ which the early piiestH:lass litcratiires had for bun, 
seems tu confirm tlie suggestion. 

Tlie hatred for Ganapati, however, was not confined to the 
literary «)urx:es alone. Cupta’^ has suggested 
sculpSral represeuUtious of Ganapati m a teri^g demon 
were indications of the early attitude to hiin- The early sculp^ 
turns of Ganapati, were indeed of a different nature. 

and 

All this is true \V\vxt is far more significant, however, is 
another series of images of Ganapati which show hostihty to- 

vvards him exprrased bluntly and dir^tly. ranaoati 

Stone-images^** ate found in Bengal m which Ga^p^U 

figures under die padmnsmuj (a sitting ^ture) 
rSa or lying prostrate under the Iptus^thione of 

supposed to be the deity of law and order. 

Vi Tct th p Chinese author and pllrelates... th at at 

<here(o,c. evidences of Mshaiiita’s coDoeetion wltll wistoerecy 

Wmpled cedes the fee. ef Ma.|«ree is, 
again. iio.*a piece of very rate sculptaie.” Probably taore ngm- 
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ficant tkan all tliese h an image foimd of a certain deity called 
VigAfMin/iTfai,*® literally meaning one who destroys obstacles or 
conquers troubles. Trampled tinder liis feet, Canapati could 
only mean the creator of catastrophes. Nepalese legends con¬ 
firm this point: 

A from Odiyana was performing special rites on the bank of 

the river Bagmati near Katamudu^ in order to attain a certain 
stage of perfection or siddhi. Canesa, wishing to prevent the pious 
Buddhi^ fmm attaining siddhi, put insurmountable obstacles in his 
way. The pandit, unable to perform the required nteSn invofced^ In 
^eat distress, the Buddhist D^troyer of Obstacles, who appeared 
in the iierce form of Vighnantaka and Ganesa was overcome^® 

It may be objected that ManjusteCj Mahaknla and others 
were after all Rnddhist deities. Tlieir contempt for Canapati, 
therefore, differed in some important resnects from tlie contempt 
expressed by authors of the Gnftyfi Siifm and Yfl/nd- 

\:alhja Sinriti, the representatives of Hinduism. This is true. But 
tliis only sliows that Canapati was once tiated by die Buddhists 
as much as by the flindus. In any case, be was yet to be raised 
to the status of a god* 

4. From Vicil\es>aua to Siddhidata 

’What appears to be most astouLshing in the career of Cana- 
pati is that this trouble-malcer with his blood-smeared tusk was 
eventually declared to bo the god who sanctioned success. The 
vigbrnraja became the siddkidjtita. A wide range of publidtv 
literature was naturaUy called for to popularise this ehanged 
attitude to Ganapati. 

G:m€sa nr Canapati was made to figure verj’' prominentlv 
in the FuranoJ. Lengthy sections of at least two major Puranof 
w^ere devoted only to describe his pomp and glory'. These were 
the Bro/imfl Vfjirarf^J Frimno and the Skanda Fmana*^ Hyper¬ 
boles were freely used. The Shanda Fur&mi declared him to be 
an that is an incarnation of God himself. Another text, 

chilled the CuTuif^ti Taitva*- w^ent a step further and equated him 
to the Upanisadlc Bralimau, the all ahsorbing spiritualistic reality. 
At least one Upa-Fitram and one minor f.fpunisiid were composed 
exclusively for the purpose of praising Mm. These wrere the 
Cenesd PufUfta and the Ganapoti Vpanisad. The extravangance 
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With which his pmise ill<»t«»tcd by 

the latter. Canapati was addressed as follows. 

The universe i« manifest in thee; earth. 

Tta,„®':;t“S,S5»'. .n vi»a. ™ou =.« 

Rydra. , L j- 

Thou art superior to the three bodies 

Znesa SW‘ of the Norod. Forono cendudod. 

sitErsS’ytss.r.si »»«>'<■« . 

C.oo»o l.og» to >1^" S'K‘“mWvl.. 

Not to speak of and sophisticated decom- 

M - d. J *0. o perouor 

ahruplness about this new enthusiasm. 

Howovo, imposing U-S «« P“>>^ ™to 

of a clumsy after-tliought 

GanapnH, it was declared '»»i, 'to 

the god rf wisdom .md Icmoing. “Jf* ^!;:'crt.!L.^.dS 

oooi^dicBoo so what Ih. of dm 

the soprcoicV difficult toA of taking d.yo m .mt mg Ac hf^o. 

rt'x' ‘n“ r fo^oi^orotoj. 

"ri^ tIS. is. it wm a later product of a W gemo, smoe- 
how or other grafted on the text. 
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Another instance. To substantiate the claim for wisdoin of 
Ganapati, it was necessary to attribute to Mm lofty philosophical 
discourses. So we come across a later text, called the Goneso 
Ctfo, in wMch Ganesa is made to discuss philosophy. But the 
text itself ivas the product of not too ingenious an inventor. For 
It is verbatim the same as the Srinind Bbagauat Gita, only with 
this modification that tlie name of Krisna is substituted in it bv 
that of Ganesa,** 

Ganapati was indeed older than his fame for wisdom and 
learning. Tlie modem scholars have often overlooked this point 
and have, in vain, tried to link up the two. 

Ganapad’s reputadon for wisdom ia, I believe, to be aUributed to 
the cenfusion between him and Biihaspati, who in Rip Veda ia 
called Ganapati. Brihaspati, ol course, is the Vedic god ol wis¬ 
dom, and is called the sage of sages.^r 

This cannot be a convincing explanation. In the early Vedic 
literatures, epithets of w'isdom were uot distinctive of Brahma- 
naspati alone. Besides, the evidence af tlic Afmmoa GrUttjn 
Sutra and Yajnacalktja Smiiti definitely prove that Ctuiapatis 
reputation for w-isdom could uot have been verj- ancient. The 
explanation of Canapati's fame for wisdom as offered by Monier- 
WtUiams*** is more ingenuous and less credible. He" tried to 
connect the gotls wisdom with the size of his head: ‘to denote 
■his sagacity (Canesa) has the head of an elephant.' This is 
obviously arbitraiy, Canapati's elephant-head has a more in¬ 
teresting stoiy to tell. 


5. CoNFucnsc KIyths 


The trouble-maker turned the custodian of success had to 
^ provided with some dignified genealogy. The autljow of the 
Furanas naturally found this a laborious task and the my^olo- 
gical literatures pondered over tlie story of Ganapatj's birth, is 
Foucher^s has rightly commented. 


UhSSI.Si ■ 


Scholars like Rao^ and Kennedy=‘ already collected these 
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fables together. We aeed not go into the details o^-er again. 
Only one or tvio interesting ejtamples should be enough for our 

purpose. . , f X 

It was sonietimes cLiimed that Gauapati was born or a maio 

without a female,®* sometimes again of a female witliout a 
male,*® indicating at any rate that his birth as a god vfiks fax 
from being normal. There was moreover a sense of tmcleanliness 
about his origin, which the PufOTJOs could not entirely o\^come. 

The hpjcal storv®* is that while pla>ing with the filth of her mra 
bodv Par\'8ti gave a queer shape to it, was herself fascinated by 
the'shape, nut life into it and called it her son. Another sto^ 
went a step further. ParN'ati took tlie unguents with wluch she 
annointed herself and mixed widi these tlie impurides of lier 
own body; then she went to tlie mouth of the river Ganga and 
made the elephant-headed m/csosi, Malini, drink it. a 

result, Malini conceiv^ and gave birtli to a child; this cbid w-as 
eventually taken away by Parv-ati,®® Thus Ganapati a^uired 
Ills status in the holy jjaiitheon by adoption than by birth. 

E\'cn then, his elephant-head remained to be accounted 
for This led the mytliologicai Uteratures into fresh muddle. 
tcorS to the Brdmm V^i«.r,a 

after his birth, lost his own head by the sight o riiead 

out of mercy for the weeping mother, 

and grafted it 00 hiS human Inst hiS 

would not acx-ept this stoiy. According to 
■mi t e ViAm A C€^irlAlfl d-SifKlOll CjUCCl 

head even before he was wm- , , feasted uoon 

a hideous-looking head like this, 

Mnsl ingenious of all was the naturahstic explanation sug¬ 
gested hv i? South Indian version of Su/injhhrr%mmi;®» Siva 
and Parvwti.once attempted coition m the depbimt-posture and 
this resulted in the babv with the el^harit-head. 

Stories connecting Ganesa with Mahni, the elephant-headed 

MTheSr^Siurs in Skanda Pamn^BtaSna Vaivttm Pn- 1 
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raJcm$t, or with Cajasura, the elcphant-headed raksasa, mdicato 
tiiat breath the tliiclt over-growth of later myths remaiiis con¬ 
cealed the fact that Ganesa origiaally belonged to the aboriginal 
stock, the raksasas and Toferusis, .Another myth—and it occurs 
tn a number of Puranas®®—appears to have a similar implication. 
The celestial aristocracy beaded by Indra, was alarmed by a 
rally of inferior human creatures, the Sudras and their women, 
at iSie hilly tract of Somanatha, the resideoce of Siva. The gods 
appealed to Siva, who. hovvever. refused to stop them. So thej' 
approached his wife^ Parvati, who, from the filth of her own 
body, created the lord of catastrophe for the destnictioii of this 
popular mobilisation. This myth might have represented a 
reality, but represented it in an inverted manner, Ganesa, we 
have already seen, was declared by Manu to be the deity of 
the Sudras, and there are grounds to presume,®® that, among the 
followers of Ganapati, women enjoyed e<iual status with men, 
Canapati could not, therefore, owe his birth to tlie purpose of 
stopping tlie rally of the Sudras and tlieir women. The tnith. 
however, must have Ireen ver)' different, As his name implies, he 
was originallv connected \vitli the popular mobilisation, but. 
rather as its leader than as its destroyer. 

Significantly, another name of Ganapati is Dvi-Dehaka.** 
It means the two-bodied one. Ganapati was indeed so. fie bad 
■ two bodies, two beings, bvo births—the earlier and the later, 
die profane and the holy, the trouble-maker imd the custodian 
of success. We are more familiar with the latter, because in later 
times more publicity was given to it. 

6. TltE TftAKSFOBllATION 

It is possible for us to arrive at a rough idea as to the time 
when this transformation of dghnarajn into siddhidete took 
place. 

In Co'rdington's Anofeti* India,^ we come across an image 
of Ganapati in which he appeared in glory and grandeur. This 
sculpture is assigned to a1»ut 500 aj>. and is looked at as one 
pf the earliest in which Ganapati appeared in this new li^L 
Coomaraswamy,®* too, has pointed to the fact that Ganesa 'does 
not appear in iconography before the Gupta period’ and, further^ 
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■the fieure of Ganesa appcais suddenly and not rarely in the 

Gupta period.' Kane” has conjectur^ Aat *e well toowa 

ch£act^ti<s of Ganesa and his worship had 

fore tlie Sth or 6th century of the Ghi^ ^ 

with the evidence of the Piirann?. For. though the Ptifnnos 

nu^ht have been older, scholars^ have shown that there 

a liorough recasting of the Brahmanical 

Gupta period. Thus we have some idea of the time whra 

Ganesa or Ganapati ac<iuired the status of a god proper, 

must We been sometime prece^g the ^uptl^. 

We shall noxv examine certain other charactensbcs ot Gana 
pari more critically; tbt«e may tlirow some light on how he 

acquu^^ tli^s^ahw ^f ^ ^ elephant-Uead. 

accustomed to think that this was his original charactensbe. But 
it was not so, 

The peculiar features ot M^^aiw'^lcoo- 

oame^ the head ot an elepban^ “Sum.ST 

veyonce) are entirely wanting in tne vwuc u .1, 

Of course, Baudhayaoa’s Dhnrmrt Sufrfl 

as kastimukha vMandu. eWmtfd ^d 

teristtes which came to be attributed to him ® f 

as Kane« has shown, 'dik part of the Bm«f/i«yenn Dhama butra 

IS of doubtful authenticity. . j- ^ 

On the other hand, we have a series of evidences indicating 
that before the present conception of Ganapati l^canm a fixed 
one there were m:uiv Ganapatis. not one. The V 

used the name in plural. The x^fnnora Gnftyn Sufr« 
referred to the four Vinayakas. and Ya^navalkya mentioned a 
multiplidlv of them. Tlie ftfafuibjwmte,'’* too spoke of 
GaneSvaras and Vinnyakas in the p ural Bhandarkm^o r^jec- 
hired that the four original Vinayakas were in course of time 

^different Ganapatis presumably had different 
and appearances too. Tlie TniriiWyn SamhiW” faintly indicat^ 
that thJTw animal appearances {;ios«s). 
tures,” however, went a step further and intbcated that some ot 
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tlie Ganapatis had the emblem of tlie bull, othets that of tlte 
^ake. Of the fifty nam es assigned to Ganapati in tbe Tantrika 
literatures^ Vrisabhadvaja and Vrisakefcana (bath meaiuiig the 
same, i.e.. bull as tlie emblem) ajid Dvijihva (the two tooged, 
i.e., the snake) hold special interest for our study, Lik^ die 
elephant-bead of Ciinapati with which we are so familiar, the 
other animal names of the presumably various Ganupatis indi¬ 
cate dieir origin in tlie ancient totemic belieh 

That tlie elephant-head of our familiar Canapad is an unmis¬ 
takable mark of his totemic origin is a point diat need not be 
elaborately arguetL There h no other conceivable explanation 
of this feature. Foueher^^ has rightly observed: 

Wtien dealing with a therianthropomorphic ilgure of Ganesa*s type+ 
Tve can easily trace it back to the animal prototype from which it 
came- and here we plunge Into Uie oldest layer of supersUtlcin which 
our developed minds can grasp; totem worship and agrarian rites. 

\Mmt is not taken note of iSp however, a serita of other 
circumstuTices. Totemism, in its origin^ implies a certain definite 
social organisation, andp On die admission of all, It is primitive 
communism. If die elephant-head of Ganopati is a mark 
of his totemic oiigui, then hi$ liislory goes as far l^ack as the 
primitive community life* We shall presently see that an analy¬ 
sts of the meaning of gutis confirms tins. 

It is necessary here to be quite clear about the distinction 
bet^veen totemism and religion. We quote Thomson J* 

Totemism differs from mature religion in that no prayers arc used, 
onJy commands. The worsiuppcrs impose their will on the totem 
by the compelling force of maglcp and this principle of collective 
compulfiioii corresponds to a stale of society in which the community 
is supreme over each and all of its members. So long as the united 
elToiii of the whole conununlty are absorbed la maintaining It at 
the bare level of subsistence^ there can be no economic or social 
inequality beyond the prestige earned by individual merit This k 
still the ease in Australia.... The more advanced forms of worshlpt 
characteristic of what we call religion, presuppose surplus production, 
which makes It possible for a few to live on the labour of the many. 
The headmanship to be elective and becomes a hereditary 

chieftaincy. The totem is attended with prayer and propitiation, 
assumes buinaa shape, and becomes a god. The god is to the com¬ 
munity at large what the chief k to his subjects...* The further 
expansion of class privilege fosters an increasing complexity in the 
divine powers from which it draws its sanction* As the rulUii 
extends its authority^ It innexi^ the totem gods of other clans and 
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SO far to tbe problem of tbe origin of the states in 
ancient India. The states were taken for granted. The histo¬ 
rians sometimes speak no doubt of the tribes, states and f'lang 
in ancient India, but they do not always give os the impression 
that they want to be very clear about the real significance o£ 
these terms. Lastly, no respect at uU is shown to the general 
liistorical law that the states could emerge only on tlie ruins of 
the tribes. Under these oirenmstanees, the hypothesis of Ga- 
nesa becoming a god as a result of the elephants assuming 
sovereignty over the other tribes (including riie rats), cannot 
but appear to be very strange. 

At the present stage of historical research, it is obviously 
not possible to trace the details of the process which led to the 
godhead of Ganapati. We shall confine ourselves only to two 
points. First, there is nothing intrinsically impossible about our 
working hypothesis. Secondly, if a comparative study of the 
ancient history of the other peoples have any relevance for our 
understanding of ancient Indian history, this is probably the 
only reasonable hypothesis on which we can work. 

Our hypothesis is not improbable for we actually know of 
the tni^phant elephants establishing state-power In ancient 
India Thus, for example, there were the andent Mataneas who 
left their impress on tlie early punch-marked coins. Kosambi™ 
has suggested that the later Kosakn coinage, when arranged in 
chronological order, reveals the history of the gradual establish^ 
ment of the Matanga (elephant) dynasty. That this name Ma- 
tanga was inevitably a relic of the totemic past can hnidjy be 
doubted. But it would be highly conjectural, if not manifatlv 
absurd, to claim that spedfically this event of the Matangas 
establishing their state-power was reflected in the process bv 
which Ganapati became a god. For the Matanga dynasty was 
presumbaly much older than the time of Ganapati attaining eod- 
bead. We have seen that in the evidences available so far the 
event of Ganapati becoming a god is to be placed somehmes 
before tlie Guptas, On the other hand, judging from the fact 
that the Buddhist text Lolita Visfora-" characterised king Pase- 
'nadi as matanga ajuti wpflpmmaffl,-lhnt is, bom of the elephant- 
semen-it is rightly thought that the Matanga-ilvnastv Is to be 
pbced even before the Mauryas. Pasenadi wm tHe king of 
Kosala during Buddha's time, So Canapati's elephant-head 
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could not possibly be connected with these Matang?is. Nevertb^ 
less, the evidenco of the MatangAs is important insofi^ as it 
shows that there is nothing intrinsically impossible in the io^ 
of some elephant-tribe eventually estabUsliing a state-power in 
the andent days. Besides, these Matangas were not the only 
elephants to have established a state-power in andent Intha; the 
epi^aphio lecortb speak ot more. The chief queen of K^a* 
vela, for example, described herself as the daughter of Ilastisaha 

or Hastisimha.^’^ . . » j. 

We hear also of the rats or the Musikas in ancient mdia. 
It has been conjectuied that tliey were the same as the Mosi^nis 
of the early Greek narrators.” At least the names are strikingly 
sinular. If this were so. and if we are to trust tlie Cre^ narra- 
tors^ then wie may be 1^ to believe that at the time o estau 
der's campaign those rats were Uving a community Me, typical 
of the tribal peoples. The Greek writers have told us about 

their community life.’’* , , 

iJke the elephants of ancient times, these rab, too, hari 

evidently a totemic past; their name itself is a pioo o at. 
modem India, the rat is not at all an uncommon totem among 
the surviving tribes.^ The same might have been true in 
ancient India; we come across this name in many somes, Ho^ 
ever, jayaswal” tliought that all these referred to the same 

people; 


The Musikas were a people trf the South. The Afahflhhar a to mo¬ 
tions them in the company of^e uoiwivostr 

Their country could not have been far removed from for 

uTe (Circa lOO a.d -to a.d. lOOJ descrlbw the Tosalaa. 

the KosalaB, the Mosalas (the Musikas). 


Simil.irlv die Pumnas mentioned ihe strirajija (i.e. govern¬ 
ment of woitien) and the Musikas In the Vindhyan wuntrjes.«- 
AU tlicse might have referred to the same people as Jaya- 
swal has thought, tlmugh the possibility of different trfl^ being 
called by the same name is not entirely ruled out For there 
is no reason why the rat should be considered as being the 
exclusive totem-symbol of only one definite people. 

Be tliat as it may. In the context of oui present argument, 
tlie most important fact about the Musikas is that, we are never 
told of their establishing any state power. Rather, we hear of 
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them as being one of the people vanquished by an early state 
power. Striliigly again^ this story' of the Muslkas being van¬ 
quished is to he found in the famoiis Hasti-gumpba {elephant 
cave) inscription of king Kharavela of KaUngan This inscrip¬ 
tion is dated 160 b.c. Jayaswal^ "who has made the reading* 
restoration and interpretatiDn of the contents oE this important 
epigraphic record his lifers work'® has read in the fourth line of 
the inscription a reference to king Khaxavela defeating the 
Musikas: "(lie) destroys the \hisika capital/ according to 
Jayasv^'ars translation.^ 

Of course, this Hasti^gumpha inscription, in spite of all the 
important historical researches, still remaius oh$cure. We do 
not yet know, for example, why did it at all derive its name from 
that of an ekpliajit. Tlie name is suggestive, though of course 
we cannot possibly argue that tlie defeat of the rats inscribed 
within tins elephant-cave, gives US the clue to the odgin of 
Canapati as a god. For the cave is usually associated witli 
Jaina faith which precludes any oormection between this cave 
and Ganapati. Nor has any relatiou between the elephant and 
the king Kharavela been established. Besides, diis event of the 
rats being vanquished took place much earner tlmn the godhead 
of Canapatii Nevertheless, the evidence is significant from die 
point of view of oiu argument. St shows that there is nothing 
intrinsically impossible about die idea of there being a van¬ 
quished tribe in ancient India that bore die emblem of the rat. 

So there were the elephant-^lans in andent India and there 
were of the rats, too. We have evidence of the elephants being 
victorious and we have the t\idence of the rats being vanquished. 
Therefore our hj'pothesis that the Icon of Canesa wxh which we 
are so familiar conceals behind it the hist dry of some clcphant- 
clan establishing its empire, need not necessarily be absurd. 

S€cx>ndlyp it is the only reasonable hypothesis on which v/e 
may %vork. provided of course, wc agree to draw lessons from 
historical parallels. We have specially In mind the researches 
of Moret and Davy^'* regarding the traasition from the tiibe to 
the empire that took place in ancient ^ Egypt. Tliis histoiy is 
reconstructed by thorn mainly on tl'ie basis of totemic evidences, 
Tliey have shown, further, that tliis history of the birth of the 
state was also the history of the birth of a god. 
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Bffore the formation of thi; Upp<a' :wid Lower kingdoms, 
Egypt \yas divided into a number of aiitoiioRioiis nofne^, that Ls, 
tbtemic' cLms and tribes grouped in tillages. Various totems 
ivete th(‘ emblems and stimdartls of these viuioiis jwtnss. Egyp' 
tiaii l^encls retained the memory' of the coiicimsl (by tlie fob 
iijM'eni of Horus) of the North by the South, and the subsequent 
wtablishmerit of tlie tsvo kingdoins of Upper and Lower Egypt- 
Moret Luul Davy have dedphered the legend fronr a series of 
ivory and slate pottos carved with pictures of animals in com- 
iiat, leading to Uio victory- of the Falcon, The animals in these 
pictures were but the various totemic embJerns of the different 
fiomcj. The combat between them was simply the -comljat 
between the nof/ies. The detory of the Falcon was but the vie- 
toiy of the no me represented by it. The cluef of the Falcon 
notne was Menes; the series of victories of the Falcon over the 
other animals was thus the representation of the series of the 
victories earned by dienes, 

Mencs conquered the rest of the Valley and the Delta, and 
welded the independent villages and dans into n single slate. 
ThLs was, therefore, the story, told in totemie images, of Menes 
becoming the king-the story of the transition from tribe to 
empire. It was also the story of a totem becoming a ,god- 
Ibe Falcon Ix^me the divine Horus, the Falcon-god of an- 
eient Fgypt. Egyptian pictures Tepresent king Meiies and the 
god Hunis working in very dose alliance. 

This history of undent Egypt, as rcoonstructed by Moret 
and Daw. is, of course, dear in details. What ls likely 

to thiovv'lieht on what is yet oljseure. The Inslory of Ganapati 
is ako the history of a totem becoming a god. But it is still 
nbscure. On the' evidence of the EgypHan parallels, may we 
not hope, that the obscurities would be removed when our 
scholars would proceed to reconstruct the history of the traasi- 
tion from tribe to state in ancient India, which ini«t have taken 
place in different periods and in different regions? In order to 
do that, however, they would have to take into account the 


tiiteirdc cWilences. c 

But we may, for the time Ijoitig, leave the question of the 

state and go hack to the literatures of those jjeoplcsr, who were 
vet to Iw fuhv acquainted with the state org^isation. Tbwe 
arc the VedAs: ..\s is only to bo expected, we find the VeAe 
Sftodiiifls to be only full of the glory for the gmms anrl the 

Cnnapiitfs. 
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7* Can AS avo Gavapati in the Vehas 

The early Vedie people, on the admission of the more 
serious scholais^*® were organised in tribes. From the point of 
view of our argumcot^ therefore, we neither expect tliem to hate 
the gajias and the Canapah in the manner in which the authors 
of the Afanecn Gnhya Suira^ Yajnnvalkya Smrttt and Mtmu 
Smriti did; nor do we expect them to know ilie elophant-headcd 
god and all die artiBcial ways of propagating his gloiy* On the 
contrary, if giifm jneant tlie tribe and if die early Vt^c people 
dicmselves Imng a tdbal life» we expect their poets to look 
at the gatuis as their own group-organisations and to be full ot 
friendly reverence for their Goiiapati, the chief of the ganas- 

The Vedic poets knew their Ganapati hut knew nothing 
of his elepliant-head. This Canapati was neither the Vighnaiaja 
nor the Siddhidata of the later days. Sigmiicantly, these early 
Vedic poets did not know of the Canapad apart from the con¬ 
crete gunns, in which they were themselves living. 

We invoke, thee, O Brabmanaspatl, thou who art the Ganapati 
amon^ the oanaj, the seer {k^vi) amqnfi the seers, abounding beyond 
itveasure in food, pfesEdinfS amonf the elders and being the loM o! 
invocation; come for thy seat where the udirura are being 
jierf ormed.^^ 

This occurs in the second inandiita of die Rig Vedo* that is, 
in the oldest stratum of the Vedic literatures. The tenth wian- 
dala of the Rig Veda was much later, and, as wc shall see in 
Chapter \1I1, it reBected a social reality that Offered in many 
ivays from the picture of the earlier portions. It is, however, 
to ixi noted that even during the days of the tenth mandala the 
love for the gatuis and the Friendly reverence for its chief 
persistcxl: 

O Canapati, take ihy seat amidst the ganaa, tbou art called the 
supremely wise among the seers; nothing nearby or alar is perform¬ 
ed without ttiee. O thou possessor of wealth, extol the great and 

varfog^ted snn.^ 

TTiis was addressed to Indra. There w-as a difference het- 
ween addressing India as Ganapti in the tenth mandala and 
addressing Bralimanaspati as Canapati in the second mandala. 
flowever, this is a point to which we can return onlv in Cbaptcf 
Vill of oiir study, 

*<lLg. Macdonell HSL IWfl; Wintemltz HIL 63; Kosambl ISIS 
rh. 4. iiv iL 23. 1. 
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In the Big Veda itseK, we do not come across Ganapati 
jiTiyuL^hene eke. But we be^ur of th^ gfliMls rather frequently, 
along with its derivatives, the word occurs no less than forty- 
four times in the Rig Veda, In most of these, gana refers to tte 
group-life of the MaiuU. In other cases, the use of *e w^ 
fe more significant for it indicates the group-Ufe of the Vedic 
poets themsetveSH 


O fAll-fioda) Let th* ev«r boimtiful (jadilprinfi) with 

.hil.8 te- li. -Jr “'’,S£ 

attains both the desires and that Is why one praises the paiwj with 
nattering verses.^® , 

O Pusan, thou art renoiAned even abreadi do inspire the naiw that 
H msy the cows for our gains-.*® 

The glow leapt upwards of the resplendent hie, which never dies, 

i«4iose teeth are sharp and whi^ is U-el 

(O Usas). thou, who art high-bom and tSou 

approach thee for wealth (food) through ^ 

distribute profuse wealth (food) among us the desutn^ 

O indra. drinlc the soma offered tow ^ 

and release the two horses who arc thy ^ 

amidst the ponos and sing that we may get food,—we wuo are 

singing-® 


This group-life-tbe gand—was charactexisdc of the early 
tribal stage. However, such a straight-forward interpretation 
of gone will not be readily accepted. The word has been the 
source of lots of confusions and contradictory interpretations; 
The confusions are not all of recent origin. Sayana, for CEamplc, 
gave us five different interpretations of the same word in the 
context of the five passages we have just quoted from the Rig 
Veda. These are (i) deoa^arngha, i.e., the group-organisation 
of the Vedic deities; (ii) maniw^fl-sflingho, i.e., the group-organi- 
sation of human beings; (iii) yajamaTut-^ana, Le^ the collective^of 
i/e/mrufoas; (iv) samQhabhuta, i.e., forming a group or collectivo 
body; and (v) stofriwnnghd, i.e., the chorus-group, 

In any case, garwi implied the collective or some kind of 
group-life. No scholar would seriously question it. But it is 
Dcccsssaiy to raise a further question; %Vhat could this group- 
life be which wc find referred to in such an ancient literature? 

Wljcn it is a question of the Vedas and the Vedic peoples, 
our scholars do not hesitate much in characterising them as but 
tribal. Even Jayaswal who, as we shall see, was most sliongly 
opposed to interpret ganfls as tribe thought that 
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lit liines^ HLodu society was divided into Jojecls^ tribes or 

nations^ O-B-i Axim^ Yadus* KiirLis,“^ 

O^er ^lolurs, fcoo, have imlicsitMiugLy used tlie utircl trilns in 
describing the socLil urganisatioii of the Vedic people. 

^ Bhanclflfkar*^ suggested: The Hudras are called gaivur of 
tribes and Canapatis or leaders of tribes'. But he lias, argued 
that the idea of Rudru was suggested to the Vedic poets by 
die gods of the savage tdl^es: 

Belug represenled as roaming ki forests and other lonely places, Uie 
idM of inv<»stlnfi him with the skin-^othinj; of the savale 
trib^ fi^ have suggested Itself to a poeL The Ntsada-^i a forest 
tribe, axe conii>ered to Hudras which fact lends support to thb: 
view.®^ 

.\nd so Uhyndarkax came to the following view coiicemmg the 
guilds and Ganapatis in the Vedic literatures: 

Rudra had his hosts of Maruts, who were colled ht^ gantui, and the 
of these garms was The name Rudrop as we have 

seen, was generalised ond signified a number of spirits partaking of 
the chameter of the original Hudra; and so w'as the name Ganapatl 
generalised and meant many leaders of the gunus, or groupB.*^? 

The implication is that, the Vedic people adapted the idea 
&t the gomw and tlie Canapatis fmm the forest tribes. But the 
evidences of the Vedic literatures ore against such on assumptiou. 
It is true tliat in the Rig Veda the word gond is found to 
occur most frequently in eonnection with the Morots aod that 
tho Maruts Vi'ere strongly associated witli Rudra. Nevertheless, 
(here are also a considerable numtier of cases In wliicb the 
word has nothing to do with die Maruts at alL Rt^JdcTk—iiuil 
this goes decisively agaitiit Bhandarkar—in the Big Virtlu itself. 
Budra is never called Gauapati. On the contrary, only such 
e^ted Vedic deities as Brahmanaspati, and more slgniSf^tly 
Lndni, were called Ganapati. In short, in the Vedic literatures 
tlic glon^ of tlHi gomw and of Ganapati was original and it could 
imt have l?een the result of any kind of absorption from the 
atioriginal tribes. 

Wo have ajrgued this point because there is a fnidcocy 
among our scholars to esplaio the goiuis and Gompati^ of 
the Big as due to this typt^ of adoption. Mitra^*^ has 

argued; 
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As perhaps <irlginally the speciol deit^ of Uie 

wild Aryan tribes, inhabiting desert ^-asftes. mountains and lorwts, 
he was probably In later timf^ aflUialed to Pasupati tSsrJtara) and 
Bhutepeti (Siva); and when he was adimtled to the hi^er Ar^n 
pantheon, various dcscriptioiis of Ms origin were m the 

Puranoj. as necessity arose Thew eKplanatiDns might have taken 
ccTituries to grow. 

has gone pven a step fujtlier and li^ argued that 
Gpnapati im-Ar^'an in origin nnd the Ar}:aEs, io order to 
plKise till' mob-mind, subseq^ietitly allowed liim to enter theif 
ovm patheon. 

\\'hat JS clearly overlooked by these scholars is the drcum- 
stance that whatever ups und dtiwus iltcre might have Wen in 
the eareifr of Cunapati during tlic po$t-Vedic periods, ive have 
clear and unmistakable midenccs of the gk>r}' of the germs ^md 
Ganaparis so far as the Vedic lileratiinai are toncemed. 
And there is nothing m^'sterioiis m this. Unlike those th^ in 
later times claimetl to bq tlie inheritors of tW Vedic tradition 
and yet hated the tribal life, the Vedie peoples themselves lived 
in t|]ft tribal sodeites or gdims, and Ganapati was looked upon 
bv them as simplv their leader. \A'e may quote some further 
cridences. 

The folkw ing are from the Af/wirra Veth: 


Oblttlions 


to t|ie great (fiaakn- 


Oblations tn the gflima: 

The t/ajm Is \^'«ll-performeti and perform^ with 

aTTtKrKd by the ‘hnt tovountes of Indro ani 

are pnimpeaehable.^*** 

He fBrihasnail) the bounteous and the lorded one+ 
milk and buUcr and were low'mg, 

Uol the oanoa of the Maruts sing wparate^ for the dou^wWeb 
v^r^nd let the ™in thus coated be sprinkled over the earth,i« 

Tilt' V(tjas<inctji Humhita, tiw, is not willwuit piiTnilels; 

irupOff as . 
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Invcifce thee. 'Thou art the lord of the treasures tTtidMpafi) 
amotii the treasures (nidh^TuiTn), We invoke thee.w® 

The last'was evidently a chonis-soDg sung by womcai b 
eotirse of tlie performance of the Astximedha Yc/na. 

The word iwrffti here may be of some interest. Monier- 
Williams*'^ has shown that it was derived from the root djfwi* 
meaning To deposit* and that in the Samhitcs it meant store^ 
boaid^ treasures. But store or treasure belonging to whom? 

« Mythologicsil and legal literature of later times retained oettain 
hints from which we may conjecttire that these were not origi¬ 
nally privately owned* The Pumnas^^^ mentioned usually nine, 
though sometimes eight, nidhis, and they were conceived 
of as personlEed. \^en^ iMwcver^ we eKamine the names 
actually assigned to these, their totemic origin leaps be¬ 
fore oirr e)'es. Tlio names arc: padmiA (the lotus) nwhapadmi 
(tlw great lotus), ^mklm (the eoiich-sheU), nutkard (tlie cso- 
kocchdpa (tlie tortoise)^ eio-^ ela The names there¬ 
fore lead us back to a very dim past—the totemic past. And. 
however humble and meagre might have been the wealth 
of men at this stage, there could not have been any private 
ownership of it. This primitive concept of collective wealth— 
of nid/ii—came down to the authors of the later legal litera^ 
hires.'®* They knew that the idea of ownership, as understood 
in the later times, was incompatible with such svealth. The 
only way they found open to explam this archaic exmoept in con¬ 
formity witli their own preoccupations was to say that nUUii 
w’as tl^t kind of w+eallh the OAvnership of wluch had been des¬ 
troyed for ever- 

Tlie question of property of the early Vedic peoples will be 
discussed in Chapter VI11. For the momont, we may sum up 
oqr argument so far. 

Living in tribal societies as they did, the early ^^ed^c poets 
sang the gloiy^ of tlie ganas and of the Ganapatis. During the 
ixjst-yedio times, howd^er^ the spokesmen of the carfy state 
powers detestid the tribal societies that surrounded them, and 
this accounts for their conleinpt for the gaims and for Ganapati. 
The inheritors of the Vedic traditions, thus, learnt to bote pre¬ 
cisely those ideas and insbTutions which w'are valued so much 
by their ancestors. This situation continued for several centuries 
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until some triutaphanl tribe that assiuned state power draped ^ 
out the ghost of the old concept of Ganapati and endowed it 
with new pomp and grandeur.'And Canapati became meneljf a 
formal cnlih- ejf his old self^ retaining only an animal-head w 
the human Inink to remind us of his former ewstence as the 
chief of the gami or die tribe. 

But did the word gone really mean the tribe. 


8, Javaswau. on the Ganas 

lleferences to tlic gonaj abound in out ancient literatures 
beeinning from the Rig Veth. But tlm attention of ^ historians 
WM proiwrlv drawn to th^o only recently, that is. by the se»nd 
deoaSe S the tiveutieth century . Tim ranked m tw^ 
worte of historical research, namely, Jaya.swals Hindu Foiiiy 

and Maiiimdar’s Corporate Life ^ 

the former. The latter was puhhslied m 1919 md 

the publication date of the former was 1934 the 

us in the intioduction tliat the hook ivas to lie published earlier 

blit tot certain highly disg^ace^ul events.* 

These dates are importiiut. For there was sometlung ^re 
than mere historical enthusiasm behind these works. As ng ^ 
observed. 

The celebrated volume ot Jajfaswal on Hinda-Poltlif was writto 
with the motive to refute the assertion of the imllng da® ttat 

intitfl was unlit for partiamenUiry democratic msUtutioBS, oy 
ing that India had republics and *self-govemmE democracies. 

Jiiyaswali'^ himself noted with gratification! 

The book was cited by Sir SankarM Nmr the 

hia Note to the Government of India s First Despatch on Conatiiw 

tional Reforms (dated 5th March, IWP). 


ll is no wonder, tliereforc, that the book should show tremendotw 
ratliusiasm to discover in the ancient gttnws such minute defoils 
of parliamentaiy democracy as seats in the republics, motion, 
resolution, quorum, whips, votes, votiis of n^entees, l^ nt 
voting, procedure of majotily. principle of referendum, basw 
of frandiisc and citmensbip, judicLil represenfotion ^d l(^ 
of repubUw, etc., etc,; in short, practically everythhig that 
our national movement was trying to achieve in those ays. 
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Judging fruni tJit^ with wbleh our imtionalLt 

press tcceivod Majtimdar s hook we may infer the same or simi' 
l;ir ui.spir;itjon iH^Nud it. The Modem Review ^hailed it 

a crushing nnswMr to those who are at present struggling to establish 
against hL^lory Uist self-governmcfit is the chartered monopoly of 
the Wesiem naUorts. 

The AmrUii Bazur was jubilant o^^er the fact tliat 

ihe book will furnish the most convincing reply to the reiterated 
argumenta of onr Anglo-Indian friends that Indift vir^ quite unfit 
for experiment of democratic instiUltions. 

IfLstoricd rt^Ciireh became mi ideologicuJ weapon in our 
nvihoniil struggle. 

We. ra^ed not iinderestmnite the iin[x>[tunt role wbldi tlife 
iduoto^cai weapon played in tlicsse days. Nor should we for ^ 
inoment forgot tlic %TiluC and importance of tlie vast material 
tfmcendng die aiK-icnt so lahoriou^lv and competeutiy 

txiUFCted^ paiticuJarly by Jayaswal—u feat o{ histoiical research 
which a scbolar of hk cailibre alone could have perfonned. 

Nevertheless, all these sliould not make us blind to the 
bmitiitions of his condusions—limitations that were dearly the 
results of the cxigeadt^s of the sdoatipn that drevv his nttcntioii 
to the gufifij. The demand of our national struggle for a demo¬ 
cratic self-governing statu in India led our historian to discnvef 
such states in ancient India and he thought that gefiia wai 
I simply the ttichnical term for it, whereas, as wc are going to 
the worrl really meant the tribal society, or^ ^ts in ctnn^ 
parativdy later literatures, to the more or less degenerate forms 
of it. This [wint is important. For state and tribe are different— 
the former ennn'ges only on the riihis of the latter. 

U, Mr;;AKiyt: of Ga\ a 

Tlic iiiotlerii lexit'ons first. Wihoid^^ has cfdlected tlio 
following inetmings of the word: a flock, n multitude^ a troop, 
a tribe or class, etc. The meanings collected by Monfer-WU- 
nrci :i Bovk, troop, mnltitude, mimhcr, tribe, scries, elasi 
fof animotc iuid inanimate beings), body of followers or attefi- 
I Lints, troops or dass of inferirjr deities, a compsiny, imy ussem- 
Idiigc nr association of men formed for the attainment nf some 
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«ids tilv. MucfloneU'"' lias coUiicUtl liu: following ineamrigsi 
host,* niultitud.?. class, hwip, Tctiimc, commimitj-. associatiort, 
ttuporulioiv etc. EWtleiiUily, diese imHlvm lesieoiis were draw- 
mg on the traditional ones. 

So Fleetwas riglit in saying tlmi 

Tlitt word oewfl is Sivcii in Indian lexicons! with many oUier 
M synonym ot lamuHa and sarnplmta. ot^wtach the 

K^leading idea is that of 'a gathering together,* 'a eoHection, 

On the Ixisis of this lie iirgu«l that g«iw meant the 'tribe.' 

But Tiiomas objected to this iiiterjirelalion ;md there was a 
lone conlroversv over this between the tw^ sclwlars n. the 
Joijnmf of the Royai Asiafic Sodcfy,““ 11« immediate « 

this coivtioveisv was the iTiterpretation of two old mscriptioi^ 
datetl the Efth and sixth oenUiry ajj.. in which, the words 
^ihi atftiii occurred. Both cited the authority* of the In^an 
in t).oir o.vn tnvonr. Flnet 
BK-mdarkar,!" who had already translated malfmo 
Maiavii tribi-. Thomas mentioned the autlmnty of Jj.y:as\'.'^ 
tliimgh cnriously enough, he wanted to ii-so the wwd gmm in a 
sense substantially ditfcrent from that of jiiya-swab 

.n™, IhP -id»» ^ 

swal in the b -sensfi appropriate to 

the world p«mi m “ -repobt^^ut may 

anything but the governing body of the irme. 

The scholar is unlortunately sague as to idmt 
the meaning of the goieming body of the 
«.drtv b J. lli..n.ughly nlbl 

goseriilig liodv, as distinct from the tcilx: and set ” 

ctcarlv conceivable, vmless of rtrnme- it oicom the 
111 an'v CISC, jayaswals own intcypretatifin of goiHis wius different, 

.liid ut least deal and oonsistenl; 

vi«. o. U.P r».ib 

'ih* 
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when h& calls them 'claiia/ The eifidence does not 
^aiYSiit our calling them clans. Indian republics o£ the seventh 
and the sixth century b.c. had long passed the tribal stage of 
society. They were states^ ganas and though many ol 

them very likely had a ftalicnal or tribal b^is> as every stato, 
Srtcient or modem, must bave+^=^ 

Jiijaswal being the ahle:^ and most consistent representative 
of the view we are going to oppose^ we shall argue spedaUy 
against him and in defence of the older view upheld hy scbola^ 
ot no less eminenoe than Fleet, Momer-WilliamSp. Bhandarkur 
and Rhys Davids. 

The mass of materiais collected Jayaswal deosively prove 
that tlie insofar as the word stood for some human group, 
meant primarily some kind of non-monarchical and ultrandemo- 
eratic organisation. But usmg this as the premise* we cannot 
argue that die only conclusion conceivable is that the gttnas were 
republican states. For, the tribal sodety, too* in its piirity* is 
democratic to an extent which even the Greek city-states never 
attained. More important, however^ ore tho evidences ignored 
by JayaswaL These show that the ultra-democratic ganof were 
but tribal societies, or^ as in later literatures, only the more or 
less degenerate forms of these. 

Jayaswal began with the evidences of Panini, the gram- 
manan who is usually placed in the sixth century b.c,^ and he 
has rightly argued tliat the large number of rules we come 
across in Panini regarding the ganets ^impresses one with the 
impirtonce which the contemporaries of Ponini attaclied to the 
existing republics/^^ 

Panini, dealinfc with (he formaHon of the word ixi Ui. 

3. SSh says that the word ^mgha Ca? n^alnst the rp}pi]ar 4 ^Tfighal-a, 
derived frcin han, Ul. 70) is in the meaning of garni.nii 

Tills should simply mean that Famni equated the goims 
with the sanigJids^ And Patonjali,*^ commenting on Panint, 
said that Siirngfia was so called because it was one body, a 
luuty. There is, therefore, nothing in these to exclude the idea 
of the tribal society or to establish the conclusion that tlie re¬ 
publican states alone could be the meaning of these ganm. But 
Jayaswal thought that another rule of grammar, which be next 
quoted from Panini, proved his point inasmuch as this rule 
impbed that some of the samghas known to Panini were con- 
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by casle distmctions. Tliis rule is a complex one anJ 
we sbalJ see that even assuming ^ayaswal’s interpretotiDQ o£ the 
rule, conciusion does not follow. Besides, certain other an 
less doubtful evidences decisively go against the conclusion. 

in this rule, Panini»-« referred to certain fiflmgfins, described 
by him as the ayudhojioi samgitas among the Vahikas. Example 
of these, as mentioned by tlie commentators, were the Ksud- 
rakas and the Malavas. According to Panlni, words which 
referred to peisons belonging to such sciinghfls, were to have a 
certain suffix, viz, nyaf. Thus, to denote a ^rson as wlongiug 
to the Ksudrakas, tbe name should have this suffix and shoida 
become Ksaudrakyab. Similarly, a person belonging to fte 
Malavas should be called Malav>'ah. At the same time. Panini 
said that the rule would be applicable only to wo^ that were 
specifically non-Brahminical and non-monarchical {a bTabmana- 
rttiantiot) in sense. Tliis bad led Jayaswal to argye that Pre* 
sumably there were words referring to the BraUmanas ™d the 
Ksatriyos who, at the same time, belonged to the samghasi or 
else why should Panin! make exceptions like tliese? 


This poinls to the stage of a d«-etoped. Ihe tomJbar. Hindu society, 
ag opposed to a tribal stage.**- 

Let IIS first of all see how the traditional commentators 
proposed to interpret this rule, Bliattoji asked: 

Why did Panini use 

that he wonted to exclude tor ™^le. tl« ^ 

Th, «ie «»b 

U> tht ^pecJ0c aubstsplive rajflfiv®- 

At least one point should be quite clear from tlie atew. 
The commentator was anxious to tell us that tlie OTneept of the 
samaha and the concept of rafantja were tteroughly moompab* 
bic Tlmrefore it would be hardly permissible to argue that the 
sflwigluM referred to *a developed, the famiU^, Hindu society i 
became there were, as a rule, Ksatriyas and Bralimanas m such 
a sodelv. And how could one at all imagine t^t the 
represented the familiar Hindu s^ety on tlie fa^ of the 
that whatever might have been the exact sense of Panim, there 
is at least no doubt that be meant such cases to be only excep- 
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tioDiil iiftur dll? To sigrec vrith \i tvpuld be ticce^aiy 

to unagine that the samghas generally or aS u mlo, had Brahma- 
nas oncl Ksatriyas in them. That would bt: the opposite 

of uhiit Panin i actually said. 

Besides, it would indeeil be even prcjudiiial to JayaswalV 
own vien j namely, that the samghm wtfr& republican rather than 
moniirchieal organisations, if his interpreliidon of the alcove rule 
fd Panin i is taken seriously. As inttrpr-cterl by him, thb rule 
implied tliat there ^vere Bralimanas and Ksatriyiis in the sam- 
ghos. But tSic grammatital Uterat^ires list'd tlie wxuxl Ksairiyi 
in the sense of the monarchy the ekarojii. As Kalyayatui,*^ C'om- 
inentiiig on a of Piinini, said : the word ks^triijad was iis^ 
in the to denote elaifufu (die monarch) so tliat tlie sense 
of ^omgbu was excluded^ ^V^e come acro^i the ^anie argument 
in Putiuijidis^-^ I'oiiunentarv, too: 

The term kmtri^dd in the mira indicale ficarAjot. That is. the 
sense at manarchy. And why was the word used? T0 exclude the 
sense of the saMs^ha^. Becaii^ the siiMx under diacussEon did net 
nppJy to substantives denoting the sam^fHo^; ^ 

It h evident from the commeriletl uptin* tliat Paniui would 
use the word janupndas to mean organL-^tions with Ksatrivai^ 
sis ountmled to mmgba^ winch did not itvthidc Ksatriyas. 

Tlnis the .sarnffh^'^ as the grtimniariafMs knew tliese^ were 
not compsitfble with Ksahriyas being ihercL As such^ it k hardly 
permi.^sible to argue that tlwsc le^'ealed the familiar casie-divi' 
tied society uud tliercfore were tepublic-un stutis rather tTmn 
tribal societies, .\tid a^surning thut according to Fanini 
ilicre were BrahTnanib; and Ksatriyas lu sortu' tlie .Mitnghiii 
or gfimif, we fsul to agree with Jayasw^als vi^w of the fiimiltar 
Hindu soc^cl:)^ For such BralimiUins iiud Kiiairiyas were obvi¬ 
ously ven^ far from our usual notinn nf tln'iiK This is eddont 
from the Mithahhur^tu. 

The sflingbfls- rcfeirerl la by Fanijn In^longt-id to the Vahikns. 
Tlie same Vahikits were mentioned in thi- ylah^hhiirctii^ nnd this 
h how the epic tlescribcd them: 

The people residing there are called the V&hPMis. The lowest of the 
Br^hmanas arc also r«^in£ there from verf reinote time*. They 
are without the Veda and without knowledge^ without sacrifice and 
without the power to assist at other,^' sacritE^^ts, They nre faUen 
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(uraal^^Bs) and matiy amongst have bMi^ bf^gotten by Siict^as 

upon other people's girlJ. The Rods never accept any from 


Travelling through various countries following various telwous, 1. 
at last t> King^ came arh^ing the Vahika^ There I beam ^ 
at first becoipea a Brahmacia and then becomes a Ksatnya, Inciecti, 
a Vahika would, after that becoine a Vpisyan and thon a Suc^ and 
thf^n a barber. Having become a barber, he would then again 
a Brahmaoa- Returning to the status of & BraliirtaTia, he wbuid 
again become a slave.ist 

But moTe of tlie Mafmbbdram evioeaces ktor. 

Tbtrre is no doubt that the presfiitnahly mare ativTmoed 
stimghtis were sho^^iDg tho early signs of class division during 
the time of the later granirnarians. Patim)alM*= for example, 
said that a certain suffix was not to he applied lo the slaves 
ai)di the craftsmen (fcanrtuiarfts) among tlm Ksudraki^ 
and thi? Malitvus, implying thereby tliat there cmergecl bj his 
time some form of slas'cry and fixed cruftsmaTvship in these two 
well know'ir sdrnghtur of ancient India. Perhai>s the tribal stnic- 
hire of tlm sanigfwis wras beginning to break down isi other 
cases, too. However, diis would not justify tlie generalised clam 
that tlve samghns of the grammarians were invariably full-fledged 
state oTgaiitsatinns. 

That the srtmgha* or the gaiMS of tlie graimiiaticol Utem- 
tures originally meant only tribal societies is indicated by the 
names assigned to some of tliese. Hie names are typically ^bal, 
being mostly lotemic in origin. The follow-ing list would be 
foteresting. tlmugh it is by no moans eshaustive: 


Ksudraka,i 3 > a hind of gadfly.^** 

Ua1ava.<« a white llowerinff todfini. 

th« l^pard- 

telatiug lo the Artemisia ftPWM- f 

Aulaplpi^ relating ta a ^pcoes of plant called thp Udujifl- 

The canie^eracy of the six TTiportai.iart* tojisifitin* of: 

Kaundoonratha, one Utet sits near _ 

Dandaki born of elasdn, nioaninf trunk, tusk or j ^ 

mascuime, of a horse, and in the feminine, of the plant Hedy- 
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Kraustuki, from jackal I 
Jalaki^ a spider, etc., etc. 

Kapatapakah*^^ tbe yumifi of a 

Kaunjayanyah, descended from the kvnja, meanmg a bower or ac 

elephant's 

Paisavah.i^^ those with battle-axe,^* 

Brsdhnayanyah^it# from brodhOTia, a horse,^^^ 

Samivatyah,^^^ from HtmioaC^ those wilh sami-tree. 
Aumavatyah,^^* from urnavat, those with cob-^ft-eb. 

The naaoes are intf^estiDg and these could hardly be the nafnes 
of Republicaa states. 

We wanted to deal in detail the gnimmatiCiLl evidence 
adduced by JayaswaL For, of all his points these were thd 
Strongest. His other arguments are of lesser weight. We may 
refer here to one or two. 

Agaihk new cftzmrt ih'ere founded. Would that mean that rieto 
tribes were fotinded? Such a meaiilng would hardly deserve con¬ 
sideration.^ “ 

To those who lui^'e actually studied the tribes, liowevur, 
the possibility of new tribes being fonned did not appear to be 
such a prima facie impossibility. Here is what Morgan said- 
many years ago. 

l^ew tribes els well as new gentas were constantly formiug by 
natural growth... +The method was simple. In the drst pla» there 
would oecMT a gradual outfiow of people from some overstocked 
geographical centre, which possessed superior advantages in the 
means of subsistence. Continued from year to year^ a considerable 
population would th«£ be developed at a distance from the original 
seat of the tribe. In course of time the emigrants would become dis¬ 
tinct in Interests, strangers In feeling and last of all, divergent in 
speech- Separation and Independence would follow, although their 
territories were contiguous. A new tribe was thus created. 

But jiiyaswal thought that the g^iruts were Founded by 
certom mdividuak? and so these could not be tribes. There is. 
for example, a reference in the Mahabfmrata to o eoufederacy 
of sev^ ganws wliich went by the name of tlie "Utsavii' 
S^lmkcla5^ 
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After vanquishing in the Patirava$ and the mountain- 

marauders^ the Fandava (Nebula) conquered the seven i^nos f:al1ed 
the Uisava-Samketasv^^^s 

The tradjtionul cormnentator NiLikantha gave the following 
note: 

Among the ULsava-Samketas, mutual attachment between the 
malp and the ^emale was sudteient ground ior sexual engagement 
Marriage system did not exist among them. Sexual life was indis¬ 
criminate as among the beasts^ 

Assuming that Nilakantha was not merely vilifying the 
gdneis, that is, he was really drawing upoo the andent tradition, 
we may argue that the above, if it says anything at alJ^ indicates 
some form of group-marriage, a chMacteristic of the pre-$tato 
tribal life. The seven ganas collectively described as the 
Utsa\ra-Samketas were, tbus^ but seven tribes^ Jaynswah^^ how^ 
ever, without any further evidenoe, and ignoring Nilakantha 
unceremoniously, argued: 

The Uisava-Saihketas were republicans, probably founded by 
two men^ Utsava and Samketa. We may, however, point out that 
sandcpiA is a technical term, denoting an act or resolution pass^ 
by a republic, and it ia Just possible that samk-eta here oft ginally 
den Died a state founded by a resolution of the Otsavds. 

.Apart from the invention of thu meaning of the word 
and apart from the question of the internal consis- 
lency of the comment made, it is a feat of fancy to have 
elevated the seven gemoy of tim undent text into a state founded 
by two Imaginary men, culled Utsava and Samketu. Whatever 
may this be, it certainly is not histoiy\ 

IQ. UNEVTi^i De^-elopme^-t 

Tlie evidences ooncemlng tlie gams irumtioned by Jayoswal 
are important. But more sigi^cant tlian these are the evidences 
he had to ignore to prove his thesis. 

Tlie Vedic literatures, for example, including its oldest 
slratunri, as we have already seen, contain a fairly l^ge number 
of references to the gandr. It is evidently too much for any 
serious scholar to argue that the Vedic poets sang the glory of 
certain republiean states of their times. Therefore, Jayaswal 
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found Ft safe to ignoro iJic ganas of the Vcdic Jitemtures. Ho 
about the tribEilsooieties' of llie VecKc rimes. He tUsciHsett 
the qustion of the sabJui and snmffi of ibe Vedic nge. but he 
preferred- tn .YomitiTi completely silent ubooi the gfl/ui* of the 

Vcdic peoples- ' 

lij defence of Jayaswal it may be iugned Uiat though 
Vctlie people migJit )iave been living in tribal sodebes, 
and riiough tlio word ganu in the early Ve^ literatures might 
have stood for these, yet, during the iwriod that separated the 
^aihiiJaatfcal literatures from the-early Vedic literatures, Indian 
society did not remain static. So. during the days of Paaini, 
whose account of the ganos Jayaswal deptinded so much, the 
peoples must liav& advanced fuf ihcad cit the tribal ant 
developed state-organisations. It is well known that words 
ebangc more slowly than their uicacimgs and tire old word i-s 
oftec retained to refer to the new realities. iTiereforie, it is 
quite conceivable that though the ^tird gam meant tribal 
organ isatiom in the early Vedic sources, it was not bound to 
mean the same during tlie days of Panini and after. That i^ it 
may not he infiprobabte that in the new* oonte^tt of the post" 
Vcdic times the old Vedic word gam began to mesan, as Jayas- 
' wal tliought. the republican statt^s that must have cropped up 

bv that time- ^ . 

' This argument cGiuiot be valid. Hriw'e\'er, the rejection 
of the argument does not at all imply that states w-ero yet to 
develop in India during the time of Panini and others. As .1 
qI fact, India w^itnessed the rise of the state cvcti long 
before the Vedic age; die material remains of the Indus people 
^^rjdenccs of a sophisticated iirbaii hfc and centralised state 
power. Again, as revealed by the Vedic literabires, the Vedic 
people themselves, in spite of their tribal past, ultimately reach- 
the stage of division and state organisation. So it would 
be fanta-srie to deny that there were states during the day’s of 
Panini. is denied, however, is that the word gana ever 

meant these. The development of social organisations was not 
homogenfow; throughout the whole country. Tribes always 
persisted by the side of the states. And even in the earlier days, 
those who had left the tribal stage behind had to use some 
word to refer to their tribal neighbours. Tlie words they used 
were guna, vraal/i, pugff, stimgha, srPivi. They ditl not have to 
invent these words; these vycre ciurent among their owm ances¬ 
tors The erainmiiHcal sources reveal that these inmgbfla were 
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non-monarcIiicaJ. The Greek writers"® of Alesunder's campaign 
tell dial these luid formsdahle power in resisting direct military 
assault Tlie Buddliist sources"* made it clear that tliese were 
ultra-democratic in constitution. All these informations under¬ 
stood in the light of the evidences of the itahubharala and the 
Arffiasfjs/ni. make the picture of die tribal societies complete. 

WTiat is really overlooked by our historians is the unev™ 
dc\'clopmcnt of tlie Indian peoples, a funrlamental characteristic 
of Indian hLstoi^-. Wliat was true of the Indus people was not 
true of all their contemporaries. There were tribes around the 
Indus stale, and even the Vedic peoples were then at the pasto¬ 
ral stage of die tribal society', measuring tlicir wealth in terms of 
catde. This is one instance of uneven de\'elopmeiit. But tho 
Indus Shite was destroyed and, it is conjectured, deshroyed by 
the Vedic peoples. These Vedic peoples, too, ei'cntually deve¬ 
loped their own state power. Tlic JJrcfli monos are quite clear 
about it But the Vedic peoples did not represent the whole of 
India. Surrounding the centr<s of these early states, tlicre were 
large patches of tribal societies, the inliahitants of which were 
described as demons and devils in the literatures of those days. 
This is yet another instance of uneven development. The tribal 
names in the edicts of Asoka are again evidence of the uneven 
cfi:;vt!l[ipnif?nt of his age: 

In vast alatiehtcr of Asoka^s KMijiga war, thero is 
of oDDDsiniz Drincos or kings, Eisowliere in t3nJ! Asckaii frfitls only 

iri^'riamis^^appear. But he menti^ by 

Grook kines Antiochus, AntSgonuSr Ptolcniaios, MagM, Alefcasnorosp 
so It b dear that, except for the Moi^m empiro, there was no 
kmgis^lp of the type In India at that 

This feature of uneven development remained a charactm- 
ttic of Indian history throughout the successive ages, down to the 
very modem times. It is this uneven development of tlie In*an 
peoples that justified, ns late as 1881, the author of the Imperiu! 
Gtizetteer of India to speak of the 'remnnnt to our own day of 
the Stone Age.''*® 

India ihu-i forms a itreat museum of raefis. In which we can study 
Si frem his lowcstia hfe highest stages of culture. 
are riot fossils or dry bones, but 

diverae conditions we bav’c to adapt our admimslrallon and our 
laws.'!'’* 
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A still more recent ejcample of tliis uflssven development 
may be louiid in the piap of tribal India receatly prepared by 
the Department of Anthropology* in 1956. 

Bearing this in mind* we may now retwn to the question of 
the gatu^t and discuss tliose evidences in particular that Jayas- 
waJ had to ignore or overlook for the sake of his own thesis. 

li. Ganas in Maiiahhahata 

The Vedic singers sang the glory ol the gams. These were 
organisiitioiis of their own. In the literature of the post-Vedic 
period, toOj we come across many a reference to the gajiiis. But 
tnere was a characteristic and significant difference in the atti* 
tndo expressed. They were no longer the organisations to 
which the authois of tliesc tesrts had any affiliations- They 
belonged rather to the aliens, those who were bated and looked 
doivii upon. People still living in the gaft»s were considered to 
be unclean, uncivilised and, significantly, without any sense of 
marriage morals. Tlie attitudo expressed in the Mohabh<iTat4t 
to the Vahikas, who, according to Panini, were people living in 
fiixmg/i^ or gflmtf may be taken as typical. 

In the Mahabfuitata}^ the following is put into the lips of 
Kamat 

In Dhritarastra's abode the Brahtnanas used to narrate the oircounts 
of diverse delifihtfu]: regions and many kings ol ancient times. A 
foremost one among Brahmannsp venerable \n 5 ?ears* while reciting 
old histories, said these words, blaming the Vabikas and the Madra- 
kas: “One should always avoid the Vahikas, those impure people 
that are out of the pale of virtue^ and thol live away from Himavftitt 
and Ganga and &arasvaii and Jamune and Kumksetra and Sindhu 
and its five tributary rivers. 1 remember Irom the days of iny youth 
that a siaughler-irdund for kine and a apace for storing Intoxicatif^ 
apiriU always distinguish the entrances of the abodes of me 
(Vahika) kinp (chiefs). On some very sccrcf mlsrion I hod to live 
among the Vohikas. In f^o^sequcnce of such residence the conduct 
of that people is well known to mo. There is a town of the name of 
Sakata, a river of the name of Apaga. and a clan of the Vablkas 
known by the name of the Jartiikas. The practices of these people 
ajTB very censurable. They drink the liquor called gauda, and eat 
fried barley with It. They also eat beef with garlie. They al^ 
eat cakes of flour mixed with meatt and boiled rice that Is brought 
from others. Ol righteous practices they have none- Their women* 
intoxicated with drinks and divested of robes, laugh and dance out- 
aide the walls of houses and cities, without garlands and unguen^ 
alnguig all tha while drunken and obscene songs of diverse kinds 
that are as musical as the bray of the ass or Ihe bleat of the camel 
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M iTPiercoursp they nre abwltitcly teffhout any rp^tniiTit, and in all 
other tflatlers they act as they like* Maddened with drink they call 
upon one anothefr n^in g many ondearing epithetSr Addressing 
many drunken exelnmations to thetr husbands and lords, ihe fallen 
women among the VahikaSK without observing restrictions even on 
sacred days, give themselves up to dancing. One of thtKe wicked 
VabUcas,—one, that is, that lived amorgsl those arrogant w-omen, 
—who happened to live lor some days hi Kurujangalaj burst out 
with cheerless heart, saying,— “Ales, that (Vahika) maiden of 
feirec proportions, dressed in thin blankets, is thLating of me,— her 
Vahika lover, — that is now passing his days in Kunijangala. at me 
hour of her going to bed! Crossing the Sutlege and the delightful 
Iravad, and arriving at my own country, when shall I nv 
upoii those beautiful women with thick frontal bones, with blazing 
circlets of red arsoiUe on their foreheads, with streaks of jcl black 
collyrium on their eyes, and their beautiful fotms attired in b^e^ 
and skins, and ihemselves uttering sbnll cries. When sh^l I Ire 
happy in the company of those Intoxicated ladles amid the music 
of drums and kettle-drums and conchs, sweet as the cries of a^ 
and camels and mules; when shaU 1 be among mew ladies eatmg 
cakes of Hour and meai and balls of pounded l^ley m»x^ with 
ftifimmed milk, in the forests, havmg many pleasant paths, of 
^mi and pliu and Itorira. When ahnil 1. amidst nay own country¬ 
men mustering in strong on the hlgh-roada. fall upon paffiengers, 
and snatching their robes and attires beat them repeatedly- 

'What man is there that would willingly dwell. “ 

moment, amongst the Vahikas that are so fallen and wicked and 
fib deprived in their practice?' 

Having said this, that pious Brahmana began once mort 
wbflt I am about to repeat respecting the wicked Vahikas- listen 
to what I say: 

In the large and pooulous town of Sskala. a raksa^a-woman 
used 10 sing on every fourteenth day of pe ^rk fylhight, m 
Bccompaniment -with o drum: ’When shall 1 i^xt j-® .(^^^^,1 
the Vahikas in this Sakata-iown, having gorged mvseil viih bcci 

Xldr the pauda liquor? When 1 apain. 

mnnts, and with those maidens and ladies of 
gorge upon a large number of sheep and large 
and bcMsf and the meat of fowls and asses and camels. They wno 

do not eat sheep live in vaLii!' ’w* ui 

Ev-ri thus. O SaSya. the young and the old. 

Hint* nf Intoxicated spirits. Ring and cry! How cm 

virtue be met with among pch .'^hnt'nnoiheVStrSi 

1 rnust, however, speak again to thee about what another Brehmann 

hod £a,]d unto ils in tbc Kuru tourti 

Ther^ where forests of Pilua stand, and those five rivers flow, 
viz the Satadru the Vipasa, the Iravali, the Candrabhaga, and the 
WasYa and w^^ch have ^ for their sixth, there injio* 

XX, Six ci ac to nynWf . called ^ 

the name of the Araltas. Those regions are without virtue ana 
religion. No one should go thi^er. The gi^, 

Brahmanas. never accept jrifls from tastrt or the 

that u-c begoUen by Sudras on the girls of other castes, or me 
VahIkM iShrnwer perform sacrifices and are exceedingly irreU- 
glous.’ ,, 

That leBmed Brahmana had also said m the Kuru murt. 
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The Vahik&s, without aoy feelings ef revulsion, eat ofl wooden 
vessels having deep stomachs and earth em plates and vessels that 
have beeo licked hy dogs and are stained with pounded barley and 
other com. The Vohikas drink the milk of sheep and. camels and 
asses and eat curds and other preparations from those difTereot 
Mnds of milk. Those degraded people nuniber many bast&rdi among 
them. 'I^ere is no food and no milk that they do not take. The 
Aratta-Vahikas that are steeped in ignorance* should be avoidecL* 

I must however^ again speak to thee about what another 
Brahmana had said unto me In the Kuru court: 

...There are two pUacJiaj in the river Vipasa, named Vahl 
and Hike. The Vahlkas are the offspring oi those two piscierha^. 
They are not creatures created by the creator. Being of such low 
originp how can they be conversant with the duties ordained m the 
scrip Lures? The Karaskas^ the Mahisakas, the Kalinga^K the Keralas, 
the Karko takas, the VIrakaSp and other peoples ot no religionp one 
^outd always avoid. 

^£ven thus did a raksasa-woman of gigantic hips speak unto a 
Brahmana who on a certain occasion went to that country for bath- 
tng in a sacred water and passed a single night there. The re|hons 
are called by the name of the Aratta^. The peopie residing there 
are called the Vahikas.-.- The gods never accept any gifts from 
them,’ 

The description uf the Vahikas was uontinued in the next 
section of the Mahabbiirata and, in course of sa)dng what he 
claimed to have been told by a learntd Bralimanap Kama gavu 
us a vciy valuable due as to the social c^rganisation of the 
people: 

In farmer days a chaste wonum was abducted by robbers (hail- 
ingl from Aratte. Sinfully was she violated by them, upon which 
she cursed them^ sayingp ’Since you have sinfully violated a help¬ 
less girl who is not without a husband, therefore the women of 
your families shall aU become unchaste. Ye loweflt of mmit never 
shall ye escape from the consequences of this dreadtul siiu' It is for 
this, O SalyBp ihal the siaters^ sorts of the Aratros^ and not fhcfr cnua 
sans^ beconie Ehcir 

This is on uidirect form of matri lineal succession in which 
tlie womans rights arc transfeiretl to her bmiher. Wo have 
living examples of this among the IrOfjuois of America, the 
Khasis of India and otliers.^**^ To the Brahmana-reportor* accus* 
tomed as he was with the laws of patrilineal succession of his 
own sodetv\ this naturally appeared as a mark of degradation. 
So ho wanted to explain it as tlie result of sorne sin. In the samo 
wajp those Brahman a reporters were utterly scandalised hy the 
social imd sexual freedom of the VahiL% women. 

But the moral indignation of the Bralimanas repciiting on 
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the triba] p43oplt^ was rejiUy titndcal. For, their attitude ta 
the tribal peapleSp judged by their own standards, were not 
highly moral TJiis is evident Crotn Kautilya s Arfftusdsfro. We 
shaU presently quote it and see that the secret mfe^fon of those 
Bralnmnas among the tribal j^eoples was only the mission of 
spying In the guise of hennitSp of corrupting these peoples with 
adulterated wine and attractive women—marriedp unmarried 
and tile professionals. Howeverj there was a more interesting 
aspect about this moral indignation on which we shidl confine 
ourselves for the moment. 

The Brahmonas were so much scitndalised by the Vabihas, 
primarily because of the lack of scjcual morals among them. 
'In intercourse, they were absolutely without restraint." Or^ as 
Nilakantha put it* they were indiscriminate like the beiists- 
This was how the civi listed peoples were looking at the man- 
woman relationship of the surviving tribes of their times. And 
this is not very much different from how* even some of the 
modern scholars, have looked at tlie sexual relationship among 
the primitive peoples of our times* Ilowe^^erp the fact is that 
what was looked at w'lth such contempt w™ some form of 
marriage relatiomhjp prior to the monogamian one and mono- 
gamian marriage was fully established only with the advent of 
civilization. 

Intert^stingiy, these civilized observ^ers of the Mobubharntu 
thenaselves had a primitive past w liicb* as Is only to be cjqsected, 
was characterised by similar practices. This is evidenced by 
the Miikabbiimtii itself. Here is an esamplei 

It has been beard by us that there was a great risi of name Udda- 
laka. H-g had a son of name Svetaketu who wiis alsa an ascetic o| 
merit. One day in the presence of Svetaketu's father, a Brahmana 
came and catching Svetaketu's mother by the hand, told her, let lu 
0t>. Beholding his mother seized hy the hand and taken aw'ay 
apparently by force, the son* moved by wrath, became very indig¬ 
nant. Seeing? hJs .^n Indignant, LTddaJaka addressed him and said; 
'Be not angry, O That is the practice sanctioned by antiquity. 
The women of all orders in this w^orld are free (lit,, untovered— 
anonrifa), O Son. men in this matter, as regards their respective 
orders, act as kine./ The son Svetaketu, however, disapproved 
of the usage* and established in the world the present usuage ai 
regards men and women. 

Again, die foHotving is what Pandu said to Kunti in tha 
Mahabbamiai 
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But 1 Shall now teU thee about the practices oJ old 

illustrious risis fully acquainted with every rule of j. 

Kurus, Indeed, this usafie so lenient u> womm ham the b^mo 
of an^quity. The present practice, however, ham been eslahltsn 

ed but lately,!®* 


This very strongly reminds us of Morgan 

We have been accustomed to regard the monogamiati family as the 
Ibnn which has always existed ., ., Instead of this, the idea of the 
family has been a growth through successive stages of devdopmeht, 

the monogamian being the last in its series of forms -it was pr^ 

ceded by more ancient forms which prevailed universally thtoii^- 
out the period of savagery through the older and into the middle 
period of barbarism; and ihat neither the monogamian nor the 
patriarchal can be traced bade of ihe later period of barbansm. 
They were essentially modem. 

To sum up. Among these very Bralimunas, who denounced 
the tribal peoples as promiscuous Ulte beasts the monogamian 
form of sexual relations liip developed comparatively later, Tbeir 
ibrefathers, living as they did in the same or similar stages of 
social development in wliidi the Bralunanas found the tribal 
peoples to be, were having the same or simitar type of scjnial 
relationship and were even considering these as but diuima. 
The garwis or samghos, so much hated by the later Brahmanas, 
were ironically, the very social organisation of their own ances* 
tots, the proud inheritors of whose tradition they at the same 
time proclaimed themselves to be. 


12 . Measinc or Vhaatva 

This last point is important and it may clarify lots of mis¬ 
leading speculations of our modem scholars about ancient 
Indian social history resulting from a mistaken understanding 
of another important word, the oraaUja. We shall therefore go 
into some details of the meaning and history of this word. 

The word occurs in the passage of the Maiiabharata we 
have quoted. Kama said, araatyanam dasamitjanam deaib 
oTifiiim bbunjate. 
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In the translrttion we have used, vrtutlija is rendered as 
the fallen'. This is an error. But the error is neither uncommon 
nor wiUiout reason. We shall analyse tJiese reasons first. 

Like the Mahabharata, the legal and ritual literatures did 
impute a definite sense of undeanliness and degradation to tha 
pc^ns called the vraetyas. According to the AjMsfnmha 
Dluirmn Sufm,™ a oraniyii is one on whom and on wliosc ance-; 
stors the snnisJfcard of uparinr^ano was not performed. The Farn-? 
fffajTfl GriftHO Sufra and other Siifra-works said tlie s^c thmg. 
Sarasfciirn meant purification, and tipenaifann the Brahmamml 
form of initiation. At the time of this inihatjon, learnt the 
sacred Gayrtfri'manbra, which was also tilled Snodiii. So 
Manu’** said that the erarifyos were fallen from Saoifn sw 
such were outside the pale of the Aryan society. Yajnavalltya 
held the same view: the Snoifri-ptrito were tlie 
people were not to be taught the Vetks, nor allowed to officiate 
the sacrifices, and social intercourse with them was forbidden. 

The Baudlwyam Dharma tried to explain the 

cause of tlie degradation of the uraalijos by using the stereotyped 
Brahmanical formula: the were but 

bom of the mixture of castes. But the rite al books cd the 
Bmhmanas, prescribed rituals for upgrading , 

Tamlya Maha described a ritual ^lled the 

stoiJ. which had four different forms, .And the fCfffifflypna 

Srauta S«#re«« said that by performing tl^ "v “fnTMLi 
wnuld cease to be oreefyfW and would be eligible for social 

intercouT^e. 


At the same time^ the TamUja Maiia Bnthtn^tia, in the con* 
text of this ritual gives us some valuable clue as to what the 
word liave originaJly meant. It tells us a stoty'; when the gods 
rose up to the heavenly world, some of their dependants were 
left behind on earth mid they were left to live the cre/jtyfl-lifei 
eventually, however, these dependants received the sodi^stonm 
(cansLstmg of sixteen stefrai) and the metre miustubh from tha 
Manils and with the help of these secured the heaven. 

Tlie story could not obviously be tnie in the way in whidi 
it was told. "Nevertheless, it appears to contain a very important 
element of truth. That is. tmecen deoefopment leas a feature 
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of the AtJcwi life of the vorUj jte&ples tkem^elvss. 

Some of thc;m moved forward, while others were left behind to 
live die tTd£i/i/{i-Hfe. And tliose that moved forward, natunilly 
developed tnantempl for those that were left behind. For the 
jiamc Bmhmami declares diat tliosc who led tlte were 

base bc^usc ihey did net tiU the soil mJr (hemseliyes in 

tnule. Obviously tliesc were [juestions of leohnologiKil develop¬ 
ment rather than mere matters of religious observances. 

To doriA'e the meaning of vrnaiya from the point of view of 
die social development of die ancient Vedic peoples, thcrcfor<^ 
seem$ sensible. Perhaps tlie lilera] meaning of the ward will 
throw some more light on the question. 

Influenced by the sense of the fallen (Sauftni-pfl/iYfl), our 
modem scholars have often tried to derive the word from ornia, 
meaning the ritual. Tliose who were ivitlKkul the erntns or 
litiiab were called the trtiatyas. But, iis Saslri;-* has convin¬ 
cingly si town, tJiere is no conceivable way in which the won! 
fimutya could be, from tlie i>omt of vic^v of strict grammatical 
nilcs, derived from tlic word (ritual) to mea^ those that 

were viatliout rituals or orates, 

Kaoe*^^ has obser>Td that die 'origin of tiie word vraetya i$ 
lost in the mists of antiquitj'.' But it is not necessiiry to tai«^ 
sucfi a gloomy view. PauLni*^*^ already indicated how the word 
could be derived from the substantive oraala, by adding the suffix 
nyah to it. This stiQk was to be added in die sense of l^elong- 
ing to" {svartha}. Thus the vraotyo^ were those who were living 
fn the vraatas, who belonged to tlte eraaUis. 

So the question is; svhut wm meant by the vroato? Katya- 
yana^^" said that the words srenu pwgfl* gam, vraata and sijwig/ia 
rncaut ihe same thing, the radical sensi- of all ditse lieing the 
groijp-^(?inifhtfp or mirga. 

So the meanings of £^/no and were not different. 

Interestingly* Sayana tried to make out the same point; ‘there 
^ is but little difference Wtween the gano and the vraaia* Gam, 
Tve have seen, meant the tribal collcclive. Tin- mcanini; of 
vraata ctjuld not l>o different, 

IT' AV 3. HD iJ. asfl. 

3. 113, Thounh the commentator Bhaltdiji wanted to res¬ 
trict the derivation to words denoting vranta ftiratn vaci sevdas), 
y^i there is apparently nothing Sn the Sutra Itself to prevent the 
application of the rule to the word vrmta as such^ 
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Acc.’epting, tKerefore, the derivation of the word given bv 
Panini, we conclude that the vrantyoa were those that lived in 
the tribal societies. We may now understand the story of the 
TiifitUja Alrdie Brahmorwr: among the □nL'cstors of the Vedic 
peoples some reached a higher stage of social devebpment while 
tlic others w'crc left behind in the tribal stage, as they did not 
learn to till the soil or to engage theniselvcs in trade. 

At die same time, the Tajulyo Mtilta Btalntmtia, like the legal 
and die ritual literatures, was full of contempt for the rrodtj^os. 
Here anain. we come across the same ironicai sitnatioR in the 
Vedic tradition. The authors of all these texts were claiming to 
he the champions of the ancient Vedic tradition; howevear, while 
show'ing contempt for die i^raati/as they were also shelving con¬ 
tempt for the ancient institutions of the Vedic peoples them¬ 
selves. If, as Tandija Maha Brahtnana tells us, some of the 
Vedic ancestors moved forw'ard le.ii'ing others to live the ersKrtyfl- 
life, the only inference is that at a still remote age all tlie ances¬ 
tors of the Vedic peoples were living in erwefos, i.e,, were die 
urttutgas. 

That this inference is legitiniate is evident from the Sowi' 
hrior. When we skip over the Siurifis, Sirfrwj and the Brefima* 
nos, and go back to the more ancient portions of the Ve^c 
literatures, wc find the Vedic sages themselves, far from being 
unfavourably disposed towards the vrootas and the craatyns,, 
were singing the glo^V' of these. The best example is the Aflierpo 
Vetla, a full chapter of which is devoted to the praise of the 
Dftuitffa, Following arc a feiv specimens from it. 

He (the nraati/a) arose; he moved, out toward the eastern euorter; 
tiim rrtovf^ out bcitb ihp brihfllt fS*®--* ® Vedic iticlre) and tnc 
inutoher Vedic metre} and the Adilyas and all the 
against both the hrihaf and the Taihatiiarn and the Adilyas and all the 
godE doth he offend who revileth a thus-knowiiig vrantuatot tolh the 
biHhm atid the rath an taro nnd of the Adityas and of all tha^ ;gofte 
doth he become the dear abede {who knoweth thuE}. Of 
the eastern Quarter faith is the hDrlot, JWitra the meoadha (batti), 
dS^rrimnot the day the turhan. n(«h+ the hair. yalToiy ^e 

two pravarm^t, KalmuU the jewel imani), boto what is and what 
is to be the two footmen, mind the rotuth vehicle^ Matarl^aii and 
PavHmana the two drawers nmha) of the rough vehicle, the wind 
the charioteer, the whirl wind the £!oad. both friTne and g ory t e 
tvi'o fm^ntnners' to him cometh famen cometh glory^ who knoweth 

thiifl.iTa 

The A(7mrt:« Vtida goes on to dtscrilw liow the rmutijtt next 
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moved to the Soutliem qooiter, and then lo the \Ve$ieni cjiiiuter 
and then to tlie Northern quarter^ and always with similar glory* 

There weis thus, in the Athuroa Ved^K a tendencj' to express 
tlie glory of the vraaiya in a grand cosmic scale. It found its 
culminatjon in the following: 

Qf thnt 

As for his ri^t eye, that » yonder sun; as for his left eye^ that is 
yonder moon. 

Ab for his right car, that Is this fire; 

As for his left ear, that is Uns cleansing one twind), 

Oay and night (are his) two nostrils; and Aditi (his) two EkuU- 
halves; the year (bis) head. 

With the day (isi the nraatya westward, with the night eastward: 
homage to the Vraa£yfl_i*‘tt 

On tlie basis of all these, it is wen conjectured bj' some*’^ 
of the modem scholars that the of the Aituirvo Yed^i 

was comparable to the of the pumsa-suhta of the Hi" 

Veda or the Supenne Being of die Famnas. ^ 

The gloty of vraatya in the Atharm Veda naturally created 
tniich confusion in tlie mind of Sayauia, Removetl, as he was, 
from the Vedic literatures by a few thousand years and being 
a great champion of Brahmanism of his trine, lie wanted to look 
at the vraaiya in the manner in which the aulhois of the ritual 
and legal literaturis did* However, the evidence of the Aiharve 
Veda was in flat contradiclion to it. He hied to resolve the 
contradiction by inventing an obviously arhifrarv explanation of 
tlijs. He suggested that this description did not apply to aU 
vrantyas, but only to some vety powerful, universally r^pecled 
and holy vraatya\^^^ There Is at least nothing jn the text itself 
to justify such an expJanatioit* 

We have seen the same thing with regard to the ganas and 
the Ganapati. Tlie early Vedic literalures were full of glory for 
both, whereas the later inheritors of the Vedic tradition hated 
both. And indeed, this parallel is only to bo expected. For the 
gana and the vrimta referred to the same thing-tlm croup-llfc 
of the tribal society. 

Parallel, therefore, to the gloiy of the gsiMs, we eorrie across 
in the Ri« VcHa itself, a pectiliar gloty attributed to the orofftAs, 
In certam verses the two words are used almost fnlerehangeably: 
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It ^ to be noted diat even in the tenth book of the Big Veda 
the gloiy of the eraafa, like the glory of tlic gana. was not com¬ 
pletely lost. 

The vraaia plays with the fifty thr« o£ these fdiM); he is truth- 
ful by namrcT bUt tbe god ^ 

We shall return later to discuss the importance of the dice 
in the primitive society. In the present content it is 
to note hosv in the well known aksasukta of the flig \ eda, no 
only the words gerui and vtaata were used almost interchange¬ 
ably, blit the same gtery was abo attributed to Iwth. The dice 
were addressed as Eollows: 

That which has bwonie the Iwdef (smantJ 

iid ilSfre'that I Si 

the ten fingers of tixy arms add am speaking the tru i t 

Obviously, tlie Vedic poets were too ne^ their own gnnm 

and to Iidve Icamt to hate these* 

13, Kaxttilya and Thioal Scxiceti*?^ 

Ttie early gooos eventually disintegrated, allosving the stMis 
to emerge o/their mins. However, because of uneven devebp- 
ment early Indian states remained surrounded by, and oft^ 
Sdod witbL the field of ^eir domination 
tribal societies, despised by the spokesmen of 

ga”«7o™d to exprllo» » »nwmp. for tl« Gooapoto or 

ac ^ qu^WWool piano, tho nimo ™ ox- 

praised as contempt for tlie beliefs and practices m general, of 
Sirtribal peoples^ and hatred for their marriage morals m 

^*^^wcver by for tlie sharpest express ion of this OTntempt 
for tribal societies is to be found in 

Them are a number of reasons ttiat make his accoun of the 
Jmrhds very important. First, there is no sentimental f^ 
Zut U: hb indention of the tribal i^cieHcs .vas neitb^ 
iclicioiis nor moral" but essentially practical Kaublya would not 
m fuTo^hrirwith morel scruples. Secondly, there ore r^ons 
to behete that the policy attributed to him ivas m fact tbe rfr 
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cognised state-policy practised in this country for many cen- 
tiinf^ l>efore and after him. Lastly, his acal to break up die 
group-bond of these samgkas or the tribLfcl societies was most 
sigaificanL 


Spies, entering the and discovering jealousy* hatred and 

other prospects of internal conflicts, should sow ihe seeds of a well- 
planned dissension among them. Under diisguiso of teachers <acnr- 
yasjp th^y should cause childish embroils among the chiefs. Sharp 
apies may provoke the chiefs of the janiyhoa by praising their in- 
leriors in taverns and brotheLs. Under disguise of astrologers and 
othti-SH the spies should give ptiblEclly within the mmghas to the 
royal marks of the prince^ as such the honest leaders of the samghas 
should be led to subservience to the prince, bom of this or the other 
king, ao muse wao are thus prevailed upon, the king should send 
gifts of cattle, men and other materials. They shDuld be thus won 
over. On occasions of any affray, spleSp pteleuding to be wine- 
dealonsr should^ under the plea of the birth of a son, of marriage 
or of the death of someone, distribute hundreds of v^sels of liquor 
adulterated with madai^ff-juice (aphrodlsia). Greed in the chiefs 
Is to DC provoked with golden rings and gold (left) nt the portals 
of coiipejt and shrines. 


Keepers of harlots or dancers, players or actors, after gaining 
access into the samghag, excite the sex of the chiefs by exhibiUng 
women with bewitchmg youth and beauty. By removing the women 
to other persons or by staging that some others have violently car¬ 
ried them off, they should bring about violent quarrel among those 
that have fallen in love with them. In the ensuing affray, sharp 
spies would do their work and declare: Thus \s the lecher destroyedL 
^tcr betraying her lover (a chief), a woman should a&prooch 
another chief and say, TTiat other chief \s bothering me wh^ my 
mind fs set on you; while he remains ahvo 1 cannot stav hen?' Tbuit 
the one will he provoked to kiH the other. 

A woman violently carried off at night will cause the death of 
her violator near a park or pleasure-garden with sharp weapons 
or poison given by herself. And then she will declare, darling 
IS killed by the other man/ 


In fJi« disguise of an ascetic, a spy, at ijight-tlme. may offer to 
w^unUy Moused. oSntments claimed to have the ^ 

really mxed with poison; and ihSn he will dL 
?K^act ^ incident to tea 

Widows with secret instrucUons. or women disnik^ «« 
mendicants will, while pretending to quarrel over clfS dSt 
kept with the king, (wJll show themsdves off to the chieft and will 
thus make the tnmgha-chiefs) mad with sex ^ ^ 

Harlots or dancing women or songstresses may make an even¬ 
ing appoirnment to meet a lov^ at »ome secret hou^^ wten^y 
turn up sharp spies will kill them or carry them away in StSnT 

A will describe to a sempha-ehief, who is fond of the female 
»ymg, A poor man » removed from that village but hia wife de^es 
to be a <JU^.(in ^uty). You must have Aficr she is cmiirt 
away, a fortnight later, another spy in the guise of an aswtic ^rn 
shnmiv doTiounce the chief in Uie Wbal «sembly 
has forcefully detained my wife or daS^hK-bw or^cr m 
daughter.' tVhen the samgha punishes the chief, the king wOl arresd 
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Him at»d put htm to tortures. Sharp spies^ in the garb of 
aDOUld be povIps about at night. Spies, in various (guises, ^ould 
liCCiisE the chiets saylvig'i *Ths rnFin hOi^ glam b. Brahiriaha fli3 
cammiUed adultery with a Brahmana woniBl^ ^ 

Disguised SLS.aa astrologer, u spy will predjct about a mamage 
able girl, saying, -This man's daughter is going to be a queen wd 
the i^^er a king; get her at any cost, even by Iwce. Jf o“® 
Shef tails to get her, the spies shonjUd instigate his rivals to it. And 
when B rival succeeds a leud is inevitable. 

A mendicant woman wiU tell a chierwho is 
Thi^ other chiefs pi^ud of hU youths a^ed me to ^Uce 
Being afraid of him, 1 had to carpr ^ and toe on^i^l^r 
your wile. Your wife is innocent. But secret steps °r c *o h e^ 
against that chief and I shall anxiously wait for your success. 

And so on. We come across pages after pages of these lu 
the Aithdjftislrfl of Kautilya. 

But why tJiis iieculiar zeal to destroy the group-life of the 
tribal societies? Kautilya^*’ gave us a frank answer: 

The acquisition of a sampho is better than 

or Samphos a« invincible by others because o( theur unity 

{cpt orjg^anisa tion, aaiiihcttaunt), 


Kosambi’®^ htL& right[y commented: 

Such sBTfLghof were g}ej5:erally too strong lo be destroyed by mili- 
lary action. This is lairly well conflinned by Alest^nder's cBitipaJ^ 
in the Punjab, where the stiffest opiwsiuon came from &iich irioai 
orgauisBUons. . e ^ The ArtJmsoatna cioes not overestimflie the lor- 
midable j^wer of such sarnghAS in resisting direct assault. 


14- Massacre ok tiie Vajjiaks 

We may now try to understand tliis policy ivith reference to 
an actuid historical event that took place long before the date 
traditionally ascrilied to Kautilya* The Jaina literatores descri¬ 
bed the event as 'the last battle with large stones' and from the 
Buddhi-st sources vve leam tliat iJic beginnings of the event was 
traceable iis far back as the life-time of the Buddha. 

There was, in those days, a confederacy of tribes called the 
Vajflans. the chief clement of which was the famous Licdiavis of 
the Pali te.'cts. King Ajatasaltu conlemplatefl a campaign agmost 
them. The Buddhist text Porintftiwnfl SnKo’** opened as 

follows: 


The Exalted One was once dweUinE In RaJagBhfi. on tho 
«Ued toe VuHupe’s Peak, Kow at toat time Ajatosaitu, the sot of toe 
queen-conaori of toe Vldeha clan, toe king al Megadha, had made up 
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bis mind to attack the Vajjiaos' and he said to himseil '1 will strike 
at th^ Vajjians* miehty and powerful tnougli they be^ 1 vviU root 
out diese Vajjians, I will destroy these VaJjiatiSi I will bring these 
Vajjians to utter ruin/ So he S|K>ke to the hraiimana Vassakara fthe 
rain-maker)^ Prime Minister o| Magadha^ and said: 'Come now^ Bmh- 
mana, ao you go to me rixalted uner and dow aowii m aaorauun at 
bis feet on my behall, and inquire In my name whether he is free 
from illness and suffering, and in Ihe enjoyment of ease and comfort 
and vigorous heartn^ Then tell hun ibat Ajatasattu, son of the Videhi^ 
the Iditi of Magadha^ in bis eagerness to attack the Vajjians^ has ro- 
EOlvedd. "I wiU strike at these Vajjians, mighty and powerful though 
they be^ I will root out these VajjianSp I will destroy these VajjianSp 
1 will bring these Vajjiuns to Ukter ruin”; and bear carefully In mind 
whatever the E^salted One may predictt and repeat U to me. For 
the Buddhas speak nothing untrue.* Then the Brahmans Vassa- 
karap the rain-maker, hearkened to the words ol the king, sayingp *Be 
it as you say^' And ordering a nunnber of s^ate carriages to be made 
ready, he mounted one of them, left Rajagaha with his train, and 
went to the Vulturous Peak^ riding as for as the ground ’was passable 
for carriages and then ah^ting and proceeding on foot to the place 
where the Exalted One was. On arriving there he exchanged with 
the EKBlted One the greetings and compliments of politeness and 
courtesy^ sat down respectfully by his side (and then deiivered to htm 
the message even as the king had commanded). 

Now at that Lime the venerable Ananda w'os standing behind the 
Exalted OnPp and fanning him. And the Blessed One said lo him: 
TIave you heard, Ananda, that the Vajjians loregalher often and 
frequent the public meetings ol their clan?' 

'Lord, so 1 have heardp* replied he. 

'So long Ananda^' rejoined the Blessed One, *as the Vajjians fore¬ 
gather thus often, and frequent the public meetings of their dan; so 
long may they be expected not to decIlnCN but to prosper." 

(And in Uke manner questioning Ananda, and receiving a filmllar 
reply, the J^alted One declared as follows the other conditions which 
would ensure the w^olfare of the Vajjion confederacy.) 

'So long. Ananda, as the Vajjians meet together In concord 
rise in concord, and carry out their undertakings in concord,—so long 
as they nnact nothing nal already establish ed, abrogate nothing that 
has bfxn already enacted and act in accordance with the ancient 
institutions of the VajjianSt as eatabllshed in former days—so long us 
they honour and esteem and revere ojid support the Vajjian elders^ 
and hold it a point of duty to hearken to their words,—so long as no 
women or i^rls belonging to their elans are detained among them by 
force or abduction—so long as they honour and esteem and revere 
and support the Vajjian shrines (ccfiyOTii) in town or country f and 
allow not the proper offerings and rites, as fomiorly given and per¬ 
forin cd, to fall into desuetude—so long as the rightful prolectlDn, 
defence, and support shall be fully provided for the Arahants among 
them, so that Arahonts from a distance may enter the realm, and the 
Arahanis therein may live at c>pse—so long may the Vajlions be ex¬ 
pected pot to decline, but to prosper^ 

Thus is highly iDteresting. It showetl thot whot Kautilya 
said was nothing new. Ixmg before Koutilyd^ the Buddha him¬ 
self pointed out that the or the tribes were invindble 

and unconquerable by direct militaiy aetiotL and that the source 
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of their strength was derived from their group-boad. That is 
why Kautilva did not recomroend direct military action against 
the tribes. 'And the Brahmana minister Vassatara of the Bud¬ 
dhist text said precisely the same thing: 

TSTe may expect then,’ answered the Brabmana, 'the^ welfare 
and not iKeclinfl ot the Vajjians when tter 

most go; ive are busy and have much to do. 

,\nd the Bralimana Vassakara, the r^-mater, _irose from 
hfe seal and went away, But the story did not end tlicre, Bud- 
dhaghosa. in his Sumangalfl Viksini tells us that it 
Buddha's advice that Ajatasattu d^ided not to wap 
war on the Vaijians, but to bide KU time. * ^ j^iirtv 

the stoiy bv stating that Aiatasatlu, not wnfident of his abiU^ 

to overcome the Vajjians by force, sent ^ the 

kara. in the guise of a refugee, to sow d«sens,on among t^ 
Licchavi clansmen. Three years were spent by m 

preparing the ground for Ajatasattus invasion. ^ 
which period the latter crossed the Ganges and oc^pied Ves 
(the capital of the Vajjians) with Utile opposition. 

^ iSt the question'k how far can we aetuaUy «ly or. Bud- 

dhaghosa's account of this sequel to ^ lai 

Buddha? He wsis after all a late ivntef. Nevertheless, Basham 

has claimed that 

thu cartier hJfitory of his own trcuntiryi 


nii.s is true. So there is Ukely lo be historic truth in what he 
added to die account of the ,> 1 / 0/10 PorinfiibarM? Suffer. We have, 
therefore, reasons to believe that the course of direct war was 
actually avoided and the unscrupulom methods of Kautilya \vcrc 
tried instead. In the Sofia itself, we find Vnssakara giving dear 
inds^Mons of this. At the same time, there was somcthin^in 
Buddliagljosa's account which was obviously fandful. Tlie 
Buddha himself could not have advised king Ajatasattii to try 
the rniscmpulous allematives. His sympathy for the Vajpans 
was too outspoken to allow us to believe in this possibility. Se- 
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condly, the defeat of the licdiavis could not liave been as easy 
a matter as suggejsted by the comnientatar. For the evidences 
of the other texts are against this. 

Kirayaixiliha^^^^ a Jaim text, refened to the campaign of 
Ajatasatta against the Licchaxli* The battle was fiercely fought 
and Cedagii^ the chief of the Licehavis^ killed a certaLri prinei! 
Kala of Afatasattus camp and completely routed the forces 
under his command. The final outcome of this battle is not 
discussed by the text. But another Jain a text, the 

muntinned the same battle. According to this^ two 
battles were fought, called Mahasilakantae and Rainmiusale. 
Ajatasattu (Kuniya) went to the first battle only after the new 
readied him that hts forces w^ere facing a setback, flis ten 
brothers were already dead by the arrovvs of Cedaga. The victon 
of Cedaga was almost assured. But 'on the eleventh day, the 
god Indra presented Xuniya (Ajatasattu) with a great war- 
engine, which struck dowTi tlie Licebaxis with great jtones.^^* 
Thus ended the battle of Mahasilakantae. The outcome of 
the other battle referried to as the Eahamusale, too, according 
to the Jaina source, depended ultimately on some kind of divine 
intervention. Ajatasattu received from the Indra of the ojtims, 
viz* Camera, a peculiar chariot armed with great club whacb 
caused devastation among tJie Liccha\is.*^’** 

However, on the testimony of jinadasa's Curni wc 

may infer that the defeat of the Liechavis w^as not due to divine 
intervention only. It tells us that tlic real cause of the defeat 
was tlic treacheiy of a certain asccitic odled Kulavalava 

He was won over by a benutifuJ prosUtute In Ibe employ of Kuniya 
(Ajatasattu)^ and persuaded to break his vows and to betray the 
city, Cedaga committed suicide by drowningi and the Licchavis 
emigmled to Nepal- 

Further, it deserves to be noted that in spite of all the boastings 
of Ajato-sattii *to root ouh to destroy and to utterly mm the 
Vajjians' the defeat of the Vajjiaus was not so conclustve. As 
Bosliam^'*' has liglitly pointed out^ 

The matiiegc of Ctiandri^pta I to Ibe Licchavl princess Kumara- 
devi, and the rise of a Lieebavi dyna*jty in Nepah indicate that the 
chief dan of the Vajjian confederacy retained Its individuality for 
some eight hundred years after the war with Ajatasattu. 
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Such was the indomitable strength of the tribal peoples. 

15. TniHAl* SUttVTV'Al^ 

There Is no reason to doubt the historic authentieity of this 
campaign againsri tlie Vajjians. And it h a typical iHustmtion 
of Kautilya"s poHcj^ towards the stirroimding tril>3l socEcties: 
corruptiiig Kulavalaya by employing a beautiful prostitute sup¬ 
plies us wltii Its last missing details. 

Roychoudlmri’'^* has argued that the battle referred to must 
lia\e taken place soon after the Buddhas death. Bashamlias 
tried to be more precise* 

If WQ accept c, 4S3 bx« as the date of the Buddha^s Titn?(iaa, on the 
basis of the MediaoaTriifl synidironism the accGsatou of AJatosattu must 
have occurred in the year C. 491 b.c,, and his second campai^ against 
the Vajjians e. 481-430 e.c.-.*. We suggest that the flm campaign 
occurred c. 4B5 s.c. 

Kautilya, on the other hand, is said to have been the brain 
behind the Mauiya Dynasty^ which wa.<j estnbbshed in 322 U-C- 
Thus the time-gap between Ajatosattu’s campaign against the 
Vajjians and the actual composition of llic Arthmastrn miist have 
bcCT a considerable one* And yet the former iltustraled, as it 
were, the policy formuliitcd in the latter m meticulous details. 
Tills slio\v^ that the policy of Kautiiya wa^ put in actual practice 
long before he theoretically formulated ib This is possibly 
explained by the circiimstiince that Kautilya himseif mentioned 
a long list of his predecessors^ winch takes his theory' far hack. 
Again, there are reasons to think that Kautilyas pnlicies were 
actually in practice during many centuries after him. W'c find it 
bcijig popularised in later classical kfivijasr*- 

Such being the important part played by this policy in 
Indian histoiy for so many centuries, it may reasonably be 
expected that one of the keys to tlie problem of the social struc¬ 
ture of tradlljonal India lies in the proper understanding of this 
policy. Bearing this in mind* wc propose to look into it more 
cluscly. 

There were in India* as there arc evea today, considerable 
patches of tribal sodedes. During the earlier times, such tribd 
areas must have been more extensive and also prominentK State 
powers were largely localised and e\^en wh<m the zone under 
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the mte's domiiiatiPP was v«y l^ge. as m ^ ^ 

famous empires, there remained triba societies wlhm ^ 
of the state administration. The tribal peoples, *^re. alw^ 
created problems to the stale-administrators, kautilyas 6nha 
s<Kfw shows that the problems were maUy ^ 

So the qnesdon was: \Vhat was to be done with ^lic tnbal 
peoples themselves? That their tribal solidarity was ^ ^ 

ken^md that they w^e to be snbdu^, is of co^e 
But all these peoples could not obviously be physitally 
lated Therefore some method of rebabilitatmg them iindw a 
now sot-op was demanded. Tlianks to the chtoty of 
formulation of the stale policy, we are not left m the dark as 

to the nature of tiic metliod actuaUy adopted 

Kautilya suggested tivo pints. First, these tnbal peopl^, 
after llieir Vibal solidarity was broken up. were no ongei to 
be allowed to remain together. If allowed, they would, m sp^ 
^ the military defeat suffered by them, graritate 
tribal sohd^. so nahual and mlrer^t m 
wuuld again lake up arms and fight for dien lost hberty. 
the first tiling to do was to scatter them. 

This bring? us to the second, and by far the most import^t 
point about Kantilya's poUcy with reg^d to the ^ ^ 

VVliat were the mwns suggested hy Imn through which these 
«. I* rd.abiffi.od? K.»dl>a rdd da., .lurj. ^ 
made to settle in small villages consisting of ten 
five families and were to be engaged in agricultme 
rldsirkirlitii on krisyaijam nitesflye#-^*}- That siich 
to be isolated, and, therefore, self^ntaiued. follow^ 

Lt principle: the possibility of contacts between these small 
groups of uprooted people was to be carefully , 

^ To sum up: the tribal societies were to be broken up and 
the tribal peoples «:ere to be rebobilfhited in snulff 
contained ^ctdtural vilUige,. And it was a poLcy not moody 
suggested b? a certain politician of the ancient tiroes: 
nctivelv pursued during many centimes of our past history. It 
may tlierefore, be reasonably cspectcd that it should have im- 
por^Jint light to tlirow on tho problem of the peculiar social 
ijtnicture of traditional India, 

It was, as it were, a case of artificially changing the sufCT- 
stnicture without an appropriate change taking pbco to the 
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basis itself* Far it was; not a case of the natural dLsintegration 
of the tribal societies consequent upon the advancement of the 
productive technique; it was rather a case of breaking up the 
tribal societies by attacking these from outside and forcing the 
tribal peoples to live in extremely small and isolated village 
communities^ subject, m is weU imown, to the payment of a 
certain portion of the total agricuitiiml product of these com¬ 
munities to the long or the lord, under whose rule these com¬ 
munities w'erc brought The contact between the rulers above 
and the \ilkgers below was never partiduliirly a strong one. The 
villagers were left to live their own lives in the villages and 
there naturaily sur\ivi?d among tliem very strong relics of the 
tribal institutiotis and ideologies. In other words, the tribal 
peoples transplanted into the village commimities retained much 
of the characteristics of their tribal past Granting that somo 
such policy was practised quite extensively and during a long 
period, the wliole process 1^ to a peculiar social set-up whidi 
may roughly be characterised as despotism above with incom- 
ptetely destroyed tnbal society in the villages below. Besides, 
there were actual tribal pockets too* The <^mulative effect of 
all these is that the Indian masses, generally speaking, have t&- 
taintxl in their lives strong elements that are traceable to the 
tribal society. 

Lest there be an impression of over-simpliEcationj we feel 
iinsioiis here to be quite clear about our point. We do not ^■ant 
to suggest that the policy enunciated ly Kautilya was followed 
everywhere in the same manner. Neltoer do wo suggest that 
the policy of breaking up the tribal sewietis and rehabilitating 
the uprooted peoples in small and isolated agrieultura] commu¬ 
nities was the only factc^r that contributed towards the formabou 
of what we call the traditional Indian society* This social 
structure was itself a complex one and its de\'eIopmcnt must 
have been the result of a complex process. Nevertheless^ the 
jK^Iicy foirmibted by Kautiiya and actively pursued for centuries 
by the early state po\vcrs of India was presumably oue among 
the various factors, and by no means an unimpori^t one, that 
contributed to the formation of the special cljarocterisrics of the 
traditioua] Indian society. And if we have dwelt too exclusively 
on thc$c incompletely and artificially destroyed tribal elements^ 
the reason is that their importance has not been properly 
acknowledged so far. 

How" far the policy thus outlined by Kautiiya really accounts 
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for the distinctive pecaUarity of the truditional IncH^ smwI 
Ch^iif4iire mav still be an open rjncstion. But tlie fact remains 
Sit ver^ string survival of tribal elements had been a 
charaetCT^tic of the traditional Indian soeietj' and as such it is 
not possible to undeistatid traditional Indian cnlturc 
I^^Slarlv Indian folk culture, without taking diese mto i^i- 
SSiM-ting. therefore, a hdler 

tribal survivals, we proceed here to fUwsfrafc some of the more 

important of thoste. i ■ i 

We are going to discuss the following: a) The etlmologir^ 
composition of the Indian peoples; b) The village comrnun^ 
Zd^c question of the laud tenure; c) The caste organisation, 

and d) The customary laws, 

16, Etiisic CoMTOsmoN 

Dependable reports of the census operations in tadla 
only iSn 2, However, the facts mentioned by the earhes 

186 »Ulio« men ^ 

British rule and 54 million in feudatory India, ^e le^’J 
time beine the question of the latter; the report not 
2ve us fuh farts about them- Of the 186 million under Bnt^h 
S[e “ “«v«»ian. to loave for the Bmo taiog 

the tiiiestion «f Mol>o”>«>“™- oot^eratS '** “’'""JJ 

because the problem of their origin is compbeated and at any 
their sto*!y os Mohamedans comparatively late- 

are thus left with the question of l-4o milbon. 

The census report of 1871-2 made the rather startling lev^ 
lation that of these 145 million about 18 mHiOT Wrtc st^ 
living in the tribal stage. The bureauemts ^ferred to them a 
the aborigines or the non-Aryans and tried to explain thei 
sunival thus: 

TitrtTBt baci! by the Aryans frwm the plains, they have lain Waden 
^r^^iiTthe rmsses of the mountains, like the remains of extinct 
ib^^tolneisu find in hill cav« ™ 

However, more startling than this is perhaps the drcum_ 
stance that the origin of more than 110 out of the remarnmg !-7 
million rtJuld not, really speiddn^ be dcarlv acconnled fo 
Roughly IT miUion belonged to the rccogpused ruling castes, 
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described as the compiirativeljr pury offspring of tlie Aryan or 
Sanskril speaking race {the Brahmanas and Bajputs).* But ivbat 
about the remubiing peoples, numbering more than 110 uiLllion, 
and, as sud% forming by far tlie largest majorily of the Indian 
population? Tlie British Ijureapcfals referred to them as tho 
great minted populations, grown chiefly out of the non-Aiyan 
elements. By the non-Aryans, again, were meant the tribd 
peoples^ the aborigines of the census teport- 

Our earliest glimpses of India disclose two races atruggling for 
ihe soil, the one was a fair-skiimed people, which had lately entered 
by the north-western passes; a people ol AryaoT Uler^y /noblei’ 
Uneage. speaJ^g a stately language^ worshipping friendly and 
powerful gods. The other was a race of a low^er type* who had 
long dwelt in the land, and whom the lordly new-comers drove back 
before them into the mountains* or reduced to servitude on the 
plains. The comparatively pure descendants of these two races aine 
now nearly equal in n limbers; the kiteimediata castos, sprung chi^j 
from the ruder sti>ck, make up the mass of the present Indian 
populetion.-^ 

This was of course the usual niueteenth^centuTy way of 
looking at Indian history—tho fair-skiuned and advanci^ Aryans 
conquering tlie ruder slock of the dark-skinned natives. It was 
discovering the whilcman's burden in auoient Indian history. 
The view obviously based on equating I lie ruling class oE 
indent India with the Aryans. This was a mistake. But the 
mistake was not without reason. TJie ruling ela^ in this country^ 
beginning froiu veiy ancient times, were aiucious to share the 
glory of those people who called themselves the Aryans. The 
rulers ^vuiild try' to establish pure Aryan descent for themselves. 
Of coijise. they Imd usually to do this in a highly artificial 
manner. The kings and riobles that established, tlveir rules in 
more or le$s detached areas of die eoimhy had rarely any real 
connection with tlie strict^ Vedic peoples. The Maury as, for 
example, had nothing to do with the so-called Aryans^ Even 
the authors of the Purands, or more properly those that revised 
the FuTOTUis, had to admit this fact. Thus, for example, we are 
told that after Mahapadma Nonda, all succeeding kings would 
be Sudras or near-Stidras. 

This would mean primarily that they did not claim Vedit anecstp 
Mr observe the pure Vedic ritual, and there is no roason to doubt 
thir, for the Maury as certainly did 

Nevertheless, the Icndency of tlie nilers to announce them- 
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selves as sbaiing tlie of tlie Ai}''aiis did Qot really cease 

after Maliapadma Natida. Here is an example from compara¬ 
tively recent history- 

Tbe founder of die Maratha greatness was SivajL H_e was a .,, 
Sudra But when he carved out a small but absolutely independent 
principality for Wmseir in 1664 . he wanted •coronatioEL^ But fbe 
Brahmins were very unwilling to consecrate a Sudra as a ltin& So 
a geneology was manufactured declaring the Bbonsla family in which 
he claimed descent to a branch ot me Sisodias of Cnittor and ii 
was declared that the family by ticglectmg KsatHya customs for 
many centuries had become vrmtyas. A very learned Pundit of 
Banaras. but of Mamtha descent, was invited to give an opiniw 
that Sivaji was a vraatya-Ksatriya and that if he was pufifled 
according to the injuncilons of sostros, the ceremony of coronation 
might be performed. The Pundit^ VUhveshvara Bhatta by name, 
was a voltsminous writer and a master of the art of disputation. He 
was, nicknamed Gaga Bhatta, aa in ossembUes called lor disrutation 
lie bellowed like a bull. For dlteen days poor Sivajl had to und^o 
all sarta ol purifleatory rites and then he was anointed king.®™ 

If this be a specimen of the tteai shown by the rulers of the 
counby to claim pure Aryan desert, the nineteenth ccutniy 
histotiaus may have their excuse for being misled to interpret 
Indian history in terms of the Aryans ruling ovea: the non-Aryans. 
Fortunately, the more advanced historians of later tims havei 
discarded this approach to Indian history. 

However, our present point is not merely this. It is, rather, 
the astonishing fact that by far the largest ma^rity of the Indian 
population was ohserv'ed by the early census officers to have 
'sprung chiefly freih tlie rud^ slock,' that is, obviously, the tribal 
stock. But what was meant by springing from the tribal stock? 
Did it simply mean that they descended from the originally tribal 
peoples? But the same is true of all the peoples all over tbo 
world and as such there would hardly be any sense in making 
this a special point about the so-called mixed population of the 
coimtiy. Yet the early census offleers were obliged to make this 
a special point, presumably because of tire fact that the charac¬ 
teristics of the tribal life strongly survived among them; they 
were still largely tribal and yet they could not be characterised 
as purely tribal,"that is, they were dctrtbalised only incompleteiy^ 
Whjit was true of India as a whole was obviously not true 
of all the parts of the country. But in some parts of India this 
feature stood out all tlie more sharply. Following are the obser¬ 
vations of Dutta,™^ made in 1874, on the peasantry of Bengal: 
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Eluce Aiyans cam^ into Bengal, it has been a main objecrt 
With them to proselytize the aborigineSd and large number of the 
latter have now entered into the rahlrs of Hinduism, but forming 
fieparate castes of their tawiir as Haris, Damesr etc.*.. Dr. Hunter (in 
his j4nnalj 0 / Rural BensiaL) starts a very interesting ciuestion, namelyi, 
what imoporttoTi of the total population of Bengal are Hindulzed 
aborigines. To this question he gives a very imperfect answer. 

Duttu cxpUiined the reastirts why the answer was imperfect 
and went on to evamine the view' of Beverley cm the same 
questiou. 

Out of a total population of nearly S7 mlUlous of Bengal prop^i 
Mr. Beverley reckons the aborigines tSanta^ Garw. etej at 
4,00,0011 and the Hindui^ed aborigines a little over 5 Under 

Ibis last head he includes such people as the Bagdi, the 
Chamar and the Muchi. the G^dal, the Dome 
Kaora the Mai, the Mehtar and many other tribes. Though a^ tnew 
are recokned as Hindus now, any one, who has carefully ^bserv^ 
their peculiar modes of living in our villages, would have no <piculty 
to setting them down as descended from the aborlgmal stock- 

However, ImM a million oF tribal peoples and five milHo^ 
of 'Hinduized aborigines' did not obvionsly exliaust tbe 37 mil¬ 
lions of Bengabs popolarion. To these five and half millions, 
Ehitta would add about two and lialf Tnillions of peoples oE 
superior casteSt that is* those that clauned, however fictitious y 
it might have been, pure Ary^an origin. And there were about 
half a million of high c“a-ite Mo1iam«Ums. Still by far the 
lai^est majority of the pettples were left out of account. 

Deducting then half a mUlion ot Btorigine^ ^ve million 
Hmdulaod aborifiincf. Iwo and half imllioo „ 

hair a million bffih caste Mohamedans from the total ^ ueai^ 3T 
million, we have about 2B million account 

arises, then, have these 2S miUion descended from the aboriginal 

stock? 

To this cjuestioo Duttn answered with nn emphutic affirmntive. 
His eicpilination of the phenomeuon wiis as follow's: 

nae Aryan tonquenor* of BengoL after causing mcir rtli^on 
to be widely spread through the land did not and could uot 
minate the ctborigiiutl tillm n/ ihe aotl It stands ‘o j;®awn 
pose that, while the brave and fierce aboripn^ retir^ to wild 
and faelness of Bengal the weaker population BMCpted the 
of the conquerors and rcmatncd, as tiiev were before, ffte cuiiitJa- 
t€T$ of the soil. 


The basic point of this observation, namdy that the over- 
wheWng majority of the peasants of Bengal were neither 
purely tribal nor coiuplelely detribalised, is extremely sigtiificunt, 
and this, in spite of the confusion created by the favourite 
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tJiuories of the I'linotceotli-cenlury iHSttoriaiis, vi/.. tlic Aiyrtit 
conquerors prose/yfkiug Um* native aborigines. 

Substituting Aryan conquerors by the ruling class of tlic 
early statc-ptnvers and tlie native ul>origincs by tlic tribal peo¬ 
ples against whom their attacks were rlirectcd, we may try to 
undcTstund what the process of proscljtmng oonld liave con- 
creUly meant in our earlier days. We have modem parallels 
of the same proMss and th<se may reveal tlie reality of the 
pasL The less hypocritical and more inatter-of-fuet modem 
term for it is *recruibnent’-of agricultural labourers for the 
fields, coolies for plantations, diggers for the mines and of 
C 4 >urse caimon-fodder for colonial wars- Here is a an example. 
In ISSl, Huuler"'^'^ %vrotc about the Santals: 

The Santats a well in villages in the jungles er among the moun- 

apart Irom the people of the plains. .,. Althou^ sUU clinisiiig to 
many customs of ^ himtmg forest tribe* they have learned the use 
of the plough, and setHed dowm into stilfol husbandm^,... The 
who^e village feasts, hunts, and worships together.,,,So strong is 
the bond of race, that pulsion from the tribe was the only Santa! 
punishment.,,^. IJntU neiirly the ond of the last (.■eutury, the San- 
taJs were the pests of the neighbouring plaias-... But in l?Si, the 
. British Govemment granted the proprietoiy right in the soil to 
the landholders of Bengal under the arraufientenis w^h four yeoifl 
later heconie the Pennanenl SettlemeniH Forthwith every landholder 
tried to increase the cultivated area on his estatop now become hia 
own property. The Bantals and other wild trJhes were tempted to 
issue from their fastnesses by hi^rh wattes or rent-free /anrw. 

VVl* liave the slorj^ nf the Siuitot revolt as a rather rtidc 
LumineiitiUi’ on the fairy tale of high wages nr rciU-ffee /drifts: 

On the 30th of June, lass, the Southern SantalSi started in a va^ 
body, 30,000 strong, with their bows and arrows* to welk to Calcutta 
and lay their condition before the Governor General.-^ 

Furtlua't it has already bc<!n shown that the real puriwse of the 
Permanent Settlement was only ’to i::ieato a new class of land¬ 
lords after the English mfide! as tho social buttress of Englush 
nile.*'** However^ what interests its at tlie momimt is the frank 
udrnissjon of how, even in compiiratively recent times, a^cub 
turn! labourers were rccniited largely from the tribal stock- 
'Even* prn^irif'tor.^ said the I-ondon fT^irnnk/t^ (179£), 

1s colfectmiT husbandmen from the hills to improve Ills low¬ 
lands. Tlib is ho\\\ even in motlem times, free were 
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b^idg cjonvcrled into agricultuiid serfs, U stroogly rtmuads iis 
of wiiiit Kautilya said centuries ago; Only the role of the recTiiit^ 
ing agents working among the tribal peoples to corrupt them 
and destroy their nwrak, was missing in the reports of the 
Afoniifig ChroJiwte. 

India, said llc^gel,-*' ‘is u phenoinenon antiriue as weU as 
mfxiem/ In ajiy case there are mndem parallels of the ancient 
realities. 

Kosamln-^-^ has already noted that the 'advance of the 
agrarian villilge 4?coiioniy over tribal country^ is the first ^eat 
social revolution in India/ This jxjiiit Is imi>ortant, though often 
m'erlooke^l hy our historians. What SCasambi hunself over¬ 
looked, however, is tlie tircu ins lance that the wti tings of 
KauHlya piissibly preserve for us informations conceming cne 
of fhe wofjs, tliough not oeecssarily die only way, in which this 
advance took place. It is presumably luseunse of this that 
KciSiimbi gave ils a nither one-sided picture of this ancient 
social tran^iformation. He told ns that die transformation took 
plac'c jTc^c^ulhj^ the role of violence being replaced in the 
hidiau scene by the ovenvhelmmg force of religious beliefs. 

Mans only the backwardness ongendei^ed by the caste-system, 

the ^rip of the most dJsfusiin^ ritual such na TV^hip oE me cow, 
ETobra, monkey, which sitkojiLngly degraded man. On Ibe oth^ ha™ 
wdUiout these superstitions assimJlateci by Brahman^ at nceu. 
tribal sixrlety could not have been conver^ pe^fuUy 
forms nor free sav^ages Gbangcd. into helpless serfis—though ^aoe 
between irihes- Cw'hose normal intercourse means war} ana change 
from hunting or pasloraU^ to agriculture fmarant^ o aMideaiy 
mqne scctiro livelihood for the iribesmon.^ Only ari imposing ntua > 
or overpowering force or modern socialism could have won e 
savage over. The Indian method reducfid the need for violence to 
a nUnLmum by KubsUtution of religion; caste and tlie Smrith adopted 
or replaced lolom and loboo wdih more power than tho sword or ooiiV. 

Tlierc is iia doubt thjit the ifdc of rcligiotis beliefs w'as 
there and it wan Id be an error to overlook it. At tlie same time, 
we sbould not overlook the role violence and unsctkipnlousne'its 
played in tbo ancient times tn transforming the free trilTCsmeit 
into agricultural serfs* Ivosambi appears to have on tbo whole 
exaggerated the importance of the rcUgious factor, the Brah¬ 
min ritual: 

Brahmin rituaU moreover, wns _ not just 

jumbo, bat aeccimpnnied a practical calendar, fair metooroiogj, ana 
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BOujkd working-knowledge of ap^crulture technique uiikDowii to primi- 
Ijve tribal groups which never went beyond the digging^'^dek or 
hoe. For oil his magie cantrips the Brahmin tmmigr&nt into 
tribal land^ was at fir^t on eflective pioneer and educator^ though 
Lnevituhly becoming a mere drain upon production. 

But we have seen the Brahmin immigrant in trilml land'^ in 
^me role otlier than that of this effective pioneer: the 
Brahmin reporters of tlie Mviuibhcratn aUuded to the venj 
secret mission witich made them stay among the tribaJ peoples 
and the Arthesastra made it clear that tliis was the mission of 
corrupting the tribal peoples with winCj women and lies. We 
have seen how the Brabmana Vassakara helped AjalasattuV 
campaign against the Vajjiaos by putting these into actual 
practice. 

Anyway* tliese tribal peoples had to be conquered by 
violence and force and bad even to be massacred on extensive 
scale before being 'absorbed' within the orbit of the Jtale-rule. 
The viisl manslaughter kno^mi as AsDka^$ Kalinga war was pro¬ 
bably a typical example. 

17. VnjLACE CoMMU^Jimis 

Small and selbsuffident village communities had been a 
very conspicuous feature of the traditional Indian soeiaT system. 
We are going to discuss these insofar as they reveal the relics 
of tribal sodety. 

Following is Marx's famous description of the rillage com- 
muniticsi“^^ 


Those BncLBU and extremely ancient Indian communitiesH some 
of wbi^ have continued down to this day, are based on possession 
in common of the land, on the blending of agriculture and handi¬ 
crafts, and on an unnlterable dlvisLon of labour, whicdi serves, 
whenever a new community is started, as a plan and soheme ready 
cut and dried. Occupying areas of from IDO up to several thousand 
aores^ each forms a compact whole producing all St requires. The 
chief port of the products U destined for dlrecl use by the com¬ 
munity itself, and doe® not take the form of a commodfty. Hence* 
production here is independent of that division of labour brought 
about, in Indian society as a whole, by means of the exchan^ of 
commodities. It la the mirplus alone that becomes a commodity» 
and a portion of even that^ not until It has reached the hands of 
the State, into whose hands from time irmncmDrlal a certain quan^ 
tity of these products has found Its way in the shape of rent In 
kind. The cousdtution of these communities varies In different 
parts of India. Tn those of the simplest form, the land is tilled In 
common and the produeo divided among the members. At the 
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fiame time* spiiming and weaving are carried on in each family aa 
subsidiary industrieB. Sidt by side with the masses ’thus occupied 
with one and the same work, we find the 'chief inhabitonV "who is 
judge, policOp and tax-gatherer in one; the bcwk-keeper* who keeps 
the accounts Qi the tillage and registers everything relating there¬ 
to' ano^er official, who prosecutes criminals, protects strangers 
travelUng through and escorts them to the next villafe; the boun¬ 
dary man, who guards the boiimdaries against nelghbourmg 
muniiies; the water-ovetseer* who distrlbuiea the water from the 
canunon tanks for irrigaUon; the Brahmin, who conducts the reli¬ 
gious services L the scnoolmaslerp who on the sand teaches the 
children reading and writing; the caiendar-Brahmih^ or astrologe^ 
who makes known the lucky or unlucky days for seed-Ume and 
harvest, and for every other kind of agricultural work; a smith 
and a carpenter, who make and repair all the agrlcultiiral impl^ 
ments; the potter, who makes aU the pottery oI 
barber, the wfisheiman, who washes cloihes, the alversirnitii, here 
and there the poet, who In soine eonununities reptaces the hUV«- 
amith. in others the schoolmaster. This doieti of individuals is 
tained at the expense of the whole wmmimity, U the poputation 
increases a new commiiniiy Is founded, on the pattern of tno o ft 
one, on unoccupied land. The whole mechanism discloses 
tematic division of laboun but divialoa like that us manufacti^ 
is impossible, since the smith and the carpenter, 4 c., And ^ . ■ 

ebaneing market, and at the most there o^. acc^g to ^e 
sizes of the villages, two or three of each, instead of me. The law 
that regulates the division of laboi^ m the rtmmuni^ ac^ wim 
the irresistible authority of a law of Nature, at the same time w 
each individual artiacer. the smith, tee catpmter, ™ 5 [* 

ducts in his workdiop all the operations of his 
traditional way, but independently, and without reoopliMg 
Authority over him. The simplicity of - the orpnisaUm for 
duotlon in these self-suincing g^iuiitJes 
produce themselves in the same form. “ 
troyed, spring up again on the spot and with tee same tm ,, 
einmlicJW supplies the key to the secret of 
of Asiatic Societies, an unchangeableness in 5 ““* 
with the constant dissoluuon and 

the never-ceasing changes of ^y"**'i''%^^li!F^“ 5 ^p®Lrnrm-clouds 
mical elements of society remains untouched by tee storm ciouas 

Q^f the political sky- 

Cooptsrurive life, and even more important tlian that, the 
absence of private owTiersliip of land iunotig these wmmiuoties, 
we are Eoine to argue, were the survivals of the tribal system. 

However, the validitv of Mark's description is rpiestitin^ 
The key twinl of Uie rontrovemy centres round tlie ouJnership 

write., like Wilfa.”'» CrapMI=“ «»J Mrimc.”’ 

arguinv mainly on tlie Reports of Revenue and Settlement--thfi 
detail^ register *of all rights over the soil m the form m which 
they are believed to have eicisted on the eve of the conquest or 
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tsinclijdecl that tht* tniditiniiJil IndiLin tillage 
communitjeSj litt; the Marks csr To^vnships cf early Europe as 
studied by ^^on Maurer, exercised joint ownership over IfUid 
As Maine^^’ put it: 

The vfllage-communiiy ef India exhibits resemblances Ip the 
Tcuionic Township which are much too strong and numErous to be 
accidental.,.. It has the same double aspect of a group of families 
united by the assumption of common kin^ip, and of a company of 
persons exercUing joint ownership over land. The domain whldi 
it occupies Is distributed, if not m the same mannoTT upon the same 
pdndplea; and the ideas which prevail witMn the group of the 
relations and duties of its members to one another appear to be 
substantially the same. But the Indian village-conmuinity is a 
Uvingp and not a dead institution. The causes which transformed 
the Mark into the Manor, though they may be tnaoed Jn iDdia, have 
operted very feebly; and over the greatest part of the eotmtl^ the 
vlUage-community has not been absorbed in any larger colli^iia 
of men or lost m a territorial area of wider extent 

Tliis compiirisoD of the Indian village community to the 
Mark as studi^ by Von Maurer was stgn^cantp though it over¬ 
looked the pointy already clearly explained by Marx and Engels* 
that this joint ownership of land which characterised the undent 
Teutonic Mark was nothing hut a stirviva! of the tribal system. 
Before Maine wrote the almve, Engels,-^ in answer to Ehihiing's 
fantastic claim (via., tliat the serfs are necessary, because in 
order that man can bring nature under control the expbitation 
df landed property in tracts of considerable size is to be carried 
out, and ulio but tlic serfs working for the landed proprietors 
could carry on this exploitation of the land?), wrote; 

. p. .If WE confine ourselves to the explDitaUon of landed prf>- 
porly on a large scale,, the question arises: whose landed property 
bt it? And then we find in the early history ol all civilized peoples, 
not The great landlord,^ whom Herr Duhring Inlerpolates here with 
one of hia customary tricks ef legcriicmain, which he calls ‘natural 
dialectic,^ but tribal and village comumnities with common owner¬ 
ship of the land. From India to Ireland the explottaiion of landed 
property in tracts of considerable eize was originally carried out by 
such tribal and village communities; sometimes the arable land was 
cultivated Jointly for account of the community, and sometimes In 
detached parcels of land temporarily allocated to families by the 
community, w'hile woodland and pasture-land continued to be uBCd 
in common. It la once again choracterLstic of the 'most exhaustive 
specialised sludiea," made by Herr Duhrlng "m the domain of poli¬ 
tics and lavv' that he knows nothing ef all this: that all hia works 
breathe total igu prance of Maurer's crioeb-making writings on the 
primitive const!lution df the German Mark, the basis of all German 
law, and of the over Increasing mass of literature, chiEfly sUmulated 
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bv Maurer, which is devoted to proving the prtmiUw common ov^- 
land among aU civlU^d peoples ol 
and lowing the various forms of its existence and dtssolution. 

It needs to lie noted tiuit Engels spoke of the trilxd' and the 
Milage commnmties; implying thcrcb>- that, according to jus 
undeistanding, the two were separate, though the pnmitivc 
oonunon ownership of the land,’ orginaUy a characteristic of the 
nre-class or tribal social organisation, continued to persist m Uie 
village communities of India, even us late as on the ® 
British tsmquest. This is tm imporliint point. For all the peo¬ 
ples ail over the world, insofar as they have a tnbal 
also the lustoiy of the common owueishp of the land betod 
them: the merit of Maurer's writings, called epoch-making by 
Engels, consisted in tracing this history of common owneiship 
behind the German Marks. Similarly the ment of 
of Wilks, Campbell and Maine consisted in sliovvmg l^l the 
early British Reports on Revenue and Settlement were evidences 
of die fart tliat this tharactcrislic of the primitive ptc class 
society, namelv the comtiKsn ownership of l^d, conlmuea o 
Ijcrsist as a living feature of the Indian village remmumha, 
even w hen these communities were much ahead of the sbirtly 

trib^Tl stage. 

But the fact of this commoTi ownership was vi^rously qu^- 
tioned bv some writers, foremost of whom was Baden-Powell. 
We shall therefore begin with an exiimmabon of some of h 
observ'ations and arguments, 

A< flnv t^te I think that we have every right to Ipiat 

STp to i? £ hiSiSi- 

The tyiic of the Indian Milages which, according to hinj. 
disproved the evidence of ownership iri cornmon was the ryah 
tocri one. But according to his mvn ff 
ther n-pe of villages in India, which he cal!^ the joint 
and to which Maine’s description cUd apply, 

Powell's estimate, the total area covered 

villages were as follows: Joint ViUages-21S.!70 square miles. 
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Rvotwari Villages-575,313 square niiJes “ Therefore, eveo 
wanting his own assumption that the ryoiujflrt type of viUagsa 
presented no feature of common ownership, we cannot deny 
tJiat extensive areas of the country retained this feature. But 
his assumption is not beyond doubt. For even the villages of 
the n/oftiwi type were observed to retain strong relics ol trilMl 
equality and. therefore, ultimately of the tribal collective life. 
Thus for example, Baden-PoweD himself observed that tto 
arable land of such viUages, though divided into household 
estates, were periodically redistributed.*^ This periodic redis- 
tributioD was meant to ensure equahty, and as such, it was a 
reUc of the pre^;lass tribal society. This had been a universal 
primitive praedee. 


In Palestine, Transjordan, and Syria still arniher 

collective ownership exists.,.. When the tribes settled wginabyi 

the arehle land of each village was allotted betw™ members ^u- 

Siy. each member receiving a piece ol land in difiercnl 

vi^ge; and to ma lntaui eqii^ity between the membets, the land 

was rc^allotated at tnlervais---* 


Tliomson,’*® on the authority of Seebohm and Vinogradoff, bas 
shown that this primitive practice of ensuring equahty by ^ual 
redistribution of land cliaracterised the early English wllagw 
too. As they put it, the practice rested directly on the principle 
that 'the soil was not allotted once for all to individuals but 
remained in the ownership of the tribal community, while its 
use for agricultural purposes was apportioned according to 
toin rules among the component households, strips for cultivation 

being assigned by lot.’ , , . 1 ,.. 

Many more parallels have been quoted by Thomson, me 
significance of which can hardly be overlooked. Tlic point is 
that, periodic redistribution of the land by lot was universal of 
the early agrtGultural villages all over the world. And if the 
type of njottmri villages, too, preserved this feature down to 
the beginnings of British rule, which it did according to Bad^- 
Powell liimself. then far from being evidences against joint 
ownership of land, lliis tj-pe of villages also are to be looked at 
iis possessing strong relics of the tribal past. 

Strangely miough, Baden-Powell, though so onrioiis to dis¬ 
prove collective-ownership of land, did not argue against the 
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siiirvival of the tribal elements in these villages of ryolu>nn type. 
On the contrary^ one of the specific points of his criticism of 
Maine was the latter overlooked the tribal survivals in these 
villages. 


In tMa iairt 1 And the eKplanation of the total omission in Sir H, S, 
Mainers pages of any specific mentioii of the T^octjjnri form of vUlagCp 
and the UlUe nDtite he take? of the tribal or clan constifatiim 0 / 
Indian races inr petteml,. and of the frontier inbai viUagea In thfi 
Punjab.^-* 

Again* referring to the ryofu?flH ^yp^ villages he said: 

In the countries marked by the prevalence of vUlages of this type 
we are almost always able to no..e evidences at a tribal stale 0 / 

jocictiji_There were clan divisioiis of territory containing a ntim- 

her of villages each under its own hcadmim or chief 

But wlmt was meant: by the clan compmition and the tribal fifflfc 
of sodetij? Evidently, largely because of his neglect of Morgan, 
Baden-Powell suffered from a rather peculiar noliou about it; he 
overlooked the fact that the genuinely tribal stale of society 
and private ownership of land were concepts irreconcilable. 
Private ownership emerged only at comparatively later stage of 
social progress. As Hobhouse^®* geucralised: 


We may ea press the whole tendency best by saying that the 
communal principle pt^domiiiatcs in the lower stages of cuJtw^ mq 
retains a small prcponderanoG amoog the p^toral pMplK, and mat 
private owtiersJiip tends to inctease in the higher ^Jcultui^i 
but partly in aEsoclaticm with the cMimmunal principle^ partly by d*.- 
pencenec on the chief, or in some instances by something m Ih 
nature of feudal tenure. We seem in face to get 

biguity AS between signorial and popular ownership we nno n 
the hegimiiiLg of our own history* Over and over stage 

Sn which barbarism is beginning to pass Into civiJ^tLonp the^m- 
miinalp individual;and signoriai principles are found 
and it seems to be the next stage upwards In cnvitization that gives 
its preponderance to the lord. 


Baden-Powell, however, wanted to work on a hypothesis 
which, in fact, made this historical process tops>'tuTvy* His 
thesis obviously is that the type of r^otuMfi villages with private 
ownership of land was there at the begi^ing and the system of 
ioint ownership was superimposed on it in certain areiii by Aoso 
that conquered th^ countiy* Btrfcmiig to the ryofiuflii villages 
he wrote: 


Tt Is quite possible that when the first Dravidian and other 
men formed villages of this pattern, there was some Bcneral idea of 
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trSbaJ union, and that everv member of the clan wa^ enlillod to 
receive an allotment Eufflcicfit Idt his wants; but there is on trace 
of common holding of the land occupied: tho several portjoi^ of Uie 
village are allotted or taken up severally^ and are enjoyed quite mde- 
l^endently from the 

Common ownetslupji according to Badcn-Powell, was intro- 
duced into these villages much later. This is how he wanted In 
explain the origin oi the joint villages: 

The body of owners who thus^ whether Uitlr lands are partition^ 
or not, still hold together and have a certain joint interest m fhv 
village, arises in various ways.». - 1 wish llrsl lo repeat once more 
that in all cases they are either a ruling, conquering, and often non^ 
agriculturiat caste, who have token the supErior or landlord p^non 
over an eacisting village group of cuitivatprs, usually of 

aboriginal or some mixed or humbler descent; or else they have 
founded their own village in the virgin waste, either by their own 
exertions^ If agriculturist by nature, or by aid of tenants and 
dependimts,^ 

As an inversion of the historic process, this must be mani- 
fesUy false, .\part from what is known in general about iho 
development of the institution of private propeit}', a large num¬ 
ber of specific cases are known in India in w'hieh individual or 
private ownership of laud was introduced into originally tribal 
villages by those that established their rule over these,® ^ 

We now leave these modem Western writers and turn to 
consider certain older e\ddcnecs wliich show that the private 
ownership of land had not been a prominent feature of the tradi¬ 
tional agrarian India. 

It is remarkable^ as Maine pointed out, that the law-codes 
of such a predominantly agricukural country as India, pre^ 
sentud ^a singular scarcity of rules reliting specially to the tenure 
of Iand+ ond to miihial rights of llio various classes engaged in 
its cultivation*-.^^® Instead qf that we come acrcBs laws concern¬ 
ing the revenue to he collected by the tings from the villages, 
w4]ich were usually one-sixth of the total produce of the village 
as a whole, called bhago or hura by Manu. 

Tills evidence of the rulcr*s right to a part of the village 
produce, together wath the exaggerated epithets usually applied 
by the law-books to the kings^ led some wTiters to imagirie that 
the land was not owned by the cultivators at alh instead it was 
owned only by the kings. The native bw of Indio/ said 
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SmitJi “ “has always recognised agricultural land as bdng 
crown property.* 

The only seiiotis argument so fax adduced in favour of this 
tlieoiy of ciown-ownership, bowcveXj is not the evidence of the 
Indian legal literature, but rather the account of the early Creek 
travellers. But Wilks already showed how little we can depend 
on such account,®** 

Therefore, Jayaswal=3= was quite right in retorting Smith: 


The nnUve law of India as laid down by ia ovm lawyCH 
qu^ioftcd and ooquestioMble authority is the other way. It jjay 
die native law oI any oiher land: it is certainly not the nadve law 
of IndEn. 


However, the evidences mentioned by scholars like Jayaswal 
and others in disproof of the theory of crown-ownership were 
considered by them to be proofs of private property in Use soib 
and this in the sense of in^vidual ownership as contrasted with 

collective ^owncTsbip, ,, 

A critical review shows that though all tliese were reaUy 
evidences against crown-ownership, tlierc is nothing in th^e to 
prove private ownetship or to disprove collective ownership. In 
fact, private ownership (or property in the modem ^ 

not the only possible alternative of crowTi-property. "l^erc re¬ 
mains the other alternative, namely ttjllcctive ownership lc 
owmeRhip in the ancient or tribal sense, the strong reUes ot 
which survived in the Indian village communititM 

Jayuswal began with a quotation from Colebrookcs essay 

on Mimaensa. 


At certain sacrmces such as that wh«ih ^ calkd the 

vofcaiy for whose benofli the ceremony ib [lerformed is enjoined to 
aU his proporty on the offlcfatinfi it is asked wh^er 

a paramouni sovereign shall give all the l^d. including pasture 
eround, highways and the sites 

monarch the whole earth, and a subordinate prince the en^c pro- 
vlnee over which he rules? To that question the s^wer js. The 
monarch has not property In the earth nor the subordinate 
in the land By conquest kingly power Is ohtame^ and proper^ 
house and field which belonged to the eneciy. The mait™ of the 
law. that -the king is the lord of. aU ^cepting s^-'dotal wea to. 
concerns his authority tor corrwtion ot the wicked and 
of the rood. His kingly power is for government of the realm and 
eitirpotion of wrong: and for that pur^ he reives tana £om 
husbandmen, and levies flues from offender. But right oI properly 
te not thereby vested In himf else he would have property in ho^ 
end land appertaining to the subjects abiding: in his dornmlons. The 
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earth « nat the king's but ts .coniirwn Jo all *»«*"»*, 
of £hHr awn iabowr. it betoiHja, says Jaintmi. M al ohke, thmteK, 
although a gilt of a piece of ground to an Individual does lake place^ 
IbeSe ^d cannot be given by a monarch, nor a P«vm« by a 
subordinate prince, but hnuse and field acquired by purchase and 
simiJar meana are liable to gifL=s“ 


The eartli ivas not the property oE the king and the Lind was 
not the property oE the subordinate prince. Whoso 
M'isre these tliftii? The cfucial test quoted by golchrooke which 
answered this question was jaimM's statement that fhtJ wnd 
belonged to all alike. There was no suggestion of individual 

ownersJiip here. , 

Jayaswal next quoted the authority' of Nilakantha, winch, 

as translated by him, runs as follows: 


Similarly conquest and the other (modes) are (available) for a 
ruler (Ksairiya) and the others. On conquest the ownership of the 
conqueror arises only in respect of the housea, lands, and pctsonality. 
etc. of the ruler conquered. Where the latter had a right to taking 
taxes, the conqueror acquires that much right, and no ownership. 
Rience *bu an crrifleror (he loholc country and by a provincial rulw 
the prouinee is not a "depa" (a “nibject of pi/t'’)* is laid down in 
Book VI (of the Puma MiTnamsa). Pioprietaiy right In the whole 
land with regard to villages and lands etc., lies in their respective 
landlords etc. The king’s right Is limited to the colleciion of tax 
therefrom. Therefore what is technically called at present 'pi/t of 
land' etc. (by the king) does not mean giving away of land, but a 
mere creation of aUowance. If house, land. etc. are bought from 
the owner (by the king) proprietorship indeed can ariM.=*T 


The word landtorda, in this quolatioti, may suggest private 
ownership of tlte feudal type. But it is the result of a mis- 
tian-slation, The landlords, as we understand them, being the 
creation of British rule, could not have oJcJstyd during Nilakan- 
thfl's times. The actual word used hy him was /^finuiniWi. 
Mnnier-Williams®" has suggested tlmt the literal meaning of 
Wifflijnifl is relating or dedicated to tiro earth, produced or com¬ 
ing from the earth,’ Etymologically, hhaiunika, in the plural, 
cwatis the children of tlie soil; because it is tlic result of the 
suffix sfiii (lit., to indicate children) added to tlie word bfmini 
(land). Besides, it is to be not^ that Nilakantha did not 
mention only the bhouniifors; he also added tlic word cidi, (mean¬ 
ing 'and others') to iL Assuming hhaumikas to mean the land¬ 
lords, the addition oE ‘and others’ makes no sense. However, from 
the point of view oE tlie meaning wo have suggested, the addi- 
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tioti of Ihis word Wi’ is quite logical. A& wc have s^, apart 
fmm tJie actual tiUere of the soil, there were the bm^ ^d 
Others in the tillage communities; the land and the %*iUag. 
(frhwmi-fee/rarfO belonged to them all iointly. 

SccoTuUy, the mention of sale and prehiue 
lion, mav create some confusion. We shall prcseutly return 
<liscuss the real sense of such sales and purdins®. 

Jayaswal-*^'' nest quoted some ' 

Madhava, Kalyayana, Mitramisra and the author 
dipika. Howler, none of these »ntam .my decisrve evidence 
in favour of the individual owne^hip of laud. 

Madhava referred to the mnhn-Wiumi 
the common wealth of all living beings to enjoy the of 
labour. The author of the Bhattadipihi 
of houses and lands, but these were, as ^ 

ksftradon, dcEnitcly enntrasied to 

land, there could be no right of any 1 

nf the kind to coUect a portion of the produce of the calUvato^ 

Kawayana and Mitramisra diti not indicate to 

this; We may therefore reasonably assume that 
these heal wwks. though the village land was not d^ite y 
o^ed by crewn/there ?vas neither any private nor mdividnal 

mvaerifliip of these. r i i 

KaneV“ too, mainly on the evidence of the law-codes of 
Manu, argued tliat the ownership of die cultivable land was 
vested in the cultivators rather than in the tmg, Refenmg to 
.1 considerable number of passages from^Manu he argued that 
all these showed ‘tliat Manu held that the ownorsWp of arabfe 
land was in the cultivator himself and Ac king was entitled t 
demand a pertain share in the produce, j. ^ , ir,. 

But the question is: were the cultivators. Jb' 

law-bonfcs. owning their land Individually or wll^vely? K^c 
was inclined to accqit tho first alternative though wadiout ad¬ 
ducing anv definite evidence or foment J " 

against the second alternative. We are. therefore, not obliged 

A defence of his theory of the pii>'ate ox^erslu^ 
of Liiti, has referred to the evidence of the mseriptrons, 1“^ 
tions prming to the hilt private prope^' m t e ^ ^' 

But, not to of analy-slng tire implications of Ae loicnptlons. 
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he has not even mentioned imy single insciiptioa that could 
prove tus thesis. Instead he has lefcired to, in hi$ footnote,*^ 
an article in the /ndlan Antiquary. The same article was 
claimed hy hiin to justify the following assertion. 

Oupta inscribed on copper-plates and registered at tbe 

district officers' office^ whose seals they bear^ cJearly prove private 
owncrahip.^^^ 

This article, on tlie strength of whicli Jayaswal was proving 
private ownership so conclusively^ was llie rather well known 
one by Pargiter^*^ on Three Copper-Plate Grants from East 
Bengal. Strangely, however^ the plates actually e,\atnii3ed here 
are strong evidences against the view of indmdual ownership of 
land and even the author of the article thought so. Of the three 
charters^ the first was the clearest and Pargiter tliought that it 
w'ent to show that the land was the joint property of the villagers 
Here is the inscription: 

The leading men of the district (modem Faridptir}^ were 
headed by Itita, Kulflcandra, Garuda, Brlh^ccatta. Aluka# 
Anacara^ Bhasaitya^ Bubhadeva, Ghosacandrap Anamitrap Guna^ 
candm, KaLasakha^ Kulasvamin, Durlabhap Satyacandra, 
nnbappap and Kundallpta, and the comTuoti folk 
were appraised by the agent Vatabhoga thus: 'I wish to buy a parcel 
of cultivated land (P^efrakhonda) from your honours and bestow it 
on a Brahmin; therefore do ye deign to take ihe price from mc^ to 
divide Jthe lend) in the district and give it (to me>H* Wherelom 
we, giving heed to this request <Hnd) brinp unanimousp deterraineo 
(the irmtler) by an appraisal by the keeper of the records (piuta- 
poia) Vintyasena* There ts In this ciistriei the rule esi:abllBhed along 
the easlcrti sea (that) cultivated lands are things which may be 
sold eccor^ng to the (rale of the) sum oC four dinaros for the area 
that can be sown with a kuZyo of seed (kuljrovapa) and that 
evidence of a sale Is by the custom of (giving]! a copper plate, which 
custom applies immediately on seeing the counting made for the 
parcel of cultivated lands of such-and^such-sowLng (area), and 
thereby the feet of the emperor receive the sixth part (future taxes) 
(faced parainfl - bhattoTOifa^ padanam a Era dharmaiadbhagns-^ 

labhah)p according to the law here. Therefore the agent VatabhoKa 
having adopted this prcw?edtiro+ (and) having by tendering Ibe 
deposlc (compiled with it) by the &el es well as by the intentions 
of one who has desired to estobllsh the fame of his own merit (and) 
having paid tw'eJve dlnarus In our presence—wc, having severed 
{the land) according to (the standard measure of> eight reeds (naht 
pprhaps bamboo here) by nine (per kuEpai^apa) by the hand of 
Givecondra. have sold to Vatahhoga a triple KuZva-sowing (area} of 
culJvated land in Dhruvilati by the custom of the copper-plalc. This 
very VaUbhoga who desires benefit lo another world as long as 
(this land} shall be enjoyed, while the niDon^ the stars and the sun 
endurct has Joyfully, lor the (gplrltiLal) benefit of hia own parents 
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bestovi-Bd the land on (the Brahminlf Chandrasvai^ whn ia of Ih® 
Bhuadvaja goirit, who is a Vajasaneya, and student ol me a* 
anooj (tciprecatiou against violators of the grant; limits 
donated). The third (regnal) year, 5th day of Valsaitba.**® 


What deser^'cs specially to be noted is tliat the land could 
be ‘purchased' only on the basis of die unanimous approval of 
the feiiriiiig Hien of the distfict as well as fbe comiTion foEfe. 
This is evidence agsunst individual or private ownership. Never¬ 
theless, die fact of pa)Tnent as well as the terms of purchase ami 
sale w dear and these raise interesting questions. As 
Kosamhi-'** has put it. The main question, then, is; to whom 
was the payment made, and for what purpose?’ The payment 
could not i^sibly be to those who gave thdr consent, for they 
induded not only die villagers but also the leading men of the 
whole distiicL Besides, ’the transaction was not for financial 
profit, oor an investment’; rather tlie land went to a Brabmjii 
for spiritual merit gained by the purchaser and his parents. 
According to the custom of the country, a piece of land, 
it went to a Brahmin for such purposes, became tas-free. What 
was purchased, therefore, was presumably the exemption from 
taxation, the traditional one-sixth of the produce. In that case, 
the purchase of land meant only a compensatiOEi to the stat^ 
treasury for tliis exemption of taxatiun. Kosambi ngliUy 
nbserv^: 


Thui the ■slxlh part’ mcntioticd would not be a ^ 

total nri« bui would indicate paymetK madff to the (or 

to DuSe whom ihe Jtatc held 'jlj® X^'*thr s^'^d 

tatlot* o/ me sixth portton of the yield, which was the stanuarn 

Lund-tax in this period-^*^ 

The copper-plate under discussion belonged to the sWb 
centurv a.d. Other inscriptions and chatters belonging to oth^ 
period's give us roughly the same idea coaceming the 
of land, We may quote some of the obscr, ations of kosambi. 

Chandragupts’s general Amarakarddava piirch^d jtoe 

d 1 Isvoravasaka in A.a- 409-10 with **'*’”^ .*^ with Uve interest 
members of die rcyal household and present^ iti with the intcrMi 

S ™ .«« nn' to th. ..tpor, ol to, js'®'”' 

SnDchl. The purchase could only have ^ ^ . the* villajte 

eorise of compensation to the royaJ t?^stiite' but ibis 

revenues were assigncvl to the monastic ^ about the 

muot be conjectured h in Ibe absence of any 

village, other ^ta of the Gupta period in Bengal. Indeed. 
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punrhase of any sort h unusual in theso charters, aud o private 
owner ol that day selling land ia unheard of. The Damodarpar 
plates do not Indicate purchase of plots from the village council by 
jmmjgraxtt strangers, es has sometimes been claimetL The pajiacnl 
there is clearly to the state, by a Bmhmin or his patroot ot com¬ 
pensation at the rate of 3 diauros per kult^avapo for the right to 
cultivate family-size holdings in bitherlo unploughedp 
(kFiLlu)p waste-land, wtraonr payment of tax^ What had been 
purchased was trccdom <ln perpetuity) from taxation by a Brah' 
min or for a temple-plot, not the land itselfp the offlc^ls concerneii 
were ultimately responsible to the king. 

The tjpical conditions of such {rccdom from laxutiou 
to te found in an inscription^ of die early fifth cemtury- 
In this case, ns in many other cases, the donor was the kinji 
himself* But the king was donating the kmd not as a propricto 
but as one who was entitled to a fi^ced ta.\ from the Ijnid^ linit 
is, the donation only meant forgoini; the tax. 

The charters dug up UU now are ovcrwhelmingty of land or 
village gifti made by kings to Brabmins.^^^ 

But what was meant by such gifts? 

Geuerallyv the king grants the right to titx-free cultivaUons at 
a later stage, the rillage fasces themselves are also given to tbr 
donee. The taaes, being usually in kind, amount to a gilt of 
The tax douaUon conveya no proprietary rights in the land ilsell. 
which cannut be sold or alienated as^ n rule. The beneficiary Is 
accountahle for tax--dues received, nor doea he pass on some agre^ 
fraction to the fitate as would be the case m later, tcudal times. 

Blit even in later feudal times, whatever might have been 
the changes ifitrodueed into the taxation-system, private owtity: 
.ship of land did not develop, at leo-st not as a universal featuP' 
of Indian economy Even M late m ihc Mughnl pi?riod. com¬ 
mon o\TOersliip of land persisted over extensive areas of W' 
country'. As Wilks-^^ |>ointed out. 

The European traveUerfs who visited the court of Aurungrebc 
in the latter part of Uie l?tb Century are unanimous in denying Ibc 
existence of private landed property In India. 

Evidunct^ like these are* conducive. 

It is not possible for us to go into greater detaiE over tht^ 
problem of troditionnl Indian Innd tenure, M a matter of faci. 
the problem reirtains yet to be fully solved by our lustorjaiiN‘. 
Wliat IS necessary for our argument is already suffidently dis 
f cussed- We are trying to argue that tribal survlvai formed an 
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oiiMandiDg fealar^ of die tradUioiitd Indi^ ^c'^lcrsu’JiiwU^ 
Indi™ viUiige communilies wer« esamp of s^ch 
ThL» cofHKTiitive life aud coinmon o\™cRliip o£ ' 

Jet.™ X trifcd were the mai. features of these com. 

und Marx already noted this. Snitl ilegel:-®* 

The whole iiwoifle 

staled. <iivided mto two p^. of are also «ce'^^ 

other to the ^ juftae the Water Surveyor, the 

by the Provost of Jf^Ve^ma v^rship, the Asliolo^ (who 
Brahmin who the days of good and ill oinm). 

is also a Brahitim, Shd fy,* pmtter the ■Woshermaii. the Bar^r. 
the Sinith. the Car^ht^. the JWttw, p«t. Th» 

Tte individual as individual, according to 
. . . T t:,. R,.s wliiit w,-as the reason of this? Hegel thougm 
fjost in In * ■ , X w found in ‘the character of Spirit in a 

that the anssver was to he tound m mo ^ Nature''-* 

state of Dream: its the generic pnnciplc oi the Hmou 

Spirit has ceased to exist IfndivSl 

and Ihus the separatioii of ^ '^^he dreaming Indian is t^re- 
beloro its universality. Its Bi,a, at the some 

tore all that we.call Sieving inlrinslealiy 

'""It was naturally left for Mar^^ 

oTng I... «. -I- H'S"' ■” 

feet. 

IS. ChSTIi OtKlASiSA'llON 

The Other outstanding feature of the traditional Indian 

^ SiaSr. 

over the lower castes (caste arreganc^, ^ so-called 

liar organisation in which, Iho mcmbcTs of lioth die so-cAiieci 

liigluT and Imver ^ vorixyAex. Senart«‘ said 
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absolutely tru& Yet tbe literature oa the subject 1$ va&t aad the 
authors have seldam Iseen able to agree iimong themselvcss: 

There ore perhaps d£ manjif theories regarding the origiiL of the 
cos Le-system ItiSelf as there are writers on the subJecL^^T 

It is neither necessary nor possible for us to review aU thi^e 
theories. We are not going to attempt a full or final expLma- 
tion of tlte problem. We stre going to tliseuss tile question only 
insofar as it concerns our argument The argument is, that the 
castes, like the village comumnitjes^ reveal very strong relics ot 
the tribal organisation. The point has jilmady been nnl^ by 
Kosambb=^ 

The entire course of Indian history' tribal elements being 

fused into a general society. This phenDmenonp which lies at the 
very foundation of the most striking Indian social feolure* namely 
castCt Ls also the great basic fact of ancient Indian history. 

It remains for us to e?tp!aiii the iinpUcation of thi.s insofar as it 
ilhistrutes our hypothesis of incomplete detribalisatjoEi. 

Efforts were ano^ made to explain tlio peeuliantiira of the 
caste system on the basis of the Erahmanical literatures, parti¬ 
cularly the Dhamui Sasln^'. Though unioug the conlemporaty 
authorities, Dutta^^^ and others ure still inclined to attach con¬ 
siderable value to the Brahmanlcal theories concerning tlie 
origin of the castes, as given, for cKampJe, in the codes of Mancu 
yet this relianoe on the Bmlimanical vemioit of the caste organ- 
is adon is, on the whole* now discarded. For, tlie reality about 
the castes did not and does not tally witii the Brahmanioai 
theory^ 

It appears that in reality new occupational grciups having the 
characteristiczs ol castes had arisen, and tho Brahmanic account of 
their origins was a mere theory based On pennuutJons and combi¬ 
nations of the four original castes which bounded the Brahmiu'^ 
mental JiorkorL-^ 

Sengupta^^"^ in his cuntribution to the Cemm o/ Ben¬ 
gal (1951)^ Im laboriously prepared two e:>£tremely intertsring 
tabifss of tlie origin of the mixwl castes and snlveastes as men¬ 
tioned bj' the Dharma Sa^tTos^ and the tables conclusively show 
that the Dharma Sastra speculatssins on die origin of the mixed 
castes, were utterly wortliless. 

llowev'er, the cririchm and rejection of the BruhiiKinical 
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version of the caste tlicoiy are to be traced primarily to the tjo 
Buddhist scholaoi. Hhys Davids and Pick. ^ 

Buddlml litcrahires. like the eviden^ of the J ™ 
scrioiions said Hh^-s Davids,'-*® fitted veiy badly with the 

Brahmin ’theories of caste and histoiy.* Yet 
„„ pb«d dnriDg liis day. ■» th™ E,alm.a»«:al thc..ng tot 
Bhys Davids said, lie had 'to dodaie was... agaiosl such 

views.' 

Fick said that though the Brabmanical tlieories reacted 
txiwerfully upon the facts or actual conditions, yet these were 
promulgated without much reference to the facts and as sudi 
did not give us any picture of the real social conditions. Refer* 
ring to Mann’s ih^iy of the four castes lujd the other mixed 
clistt’s, hu ooinmeiile<3: 

It is priTiifl facie evident that we caimot hX 

pictu^ of ihe real state ol things; and it Ih^pi^ 

there has been developed such a system. The ol me 

cular mixed castes show v«pr plainly 
system is built; tlmiughout it is eith« geographicrt or 

tions, namte of 1/Bldcha?A^bastha, Malls, 

professional categoriBi determine the names M ca^rwer^ 

Sm'Sf^iSen^f K 

or toeing them under one 

was wlden-cd and the mixed cast^a nrofessicmal groups 

and recognised castes by giving theSr famiUes or proresaionai gro y 

a wholly arhitroi^ genesis* 

If this be true, tlien, obviously, some source other than the 
Bmhmanical law-books were to bo reUed 
understand the realities about the castra, ic ■ r _ 
relied on the Buddhist Jattihis, iis the allemat.ve. 
s>-stem was not peculiar only to Boddhfet India, 
atxxjrding to Fick. was faitWully rcHected m the 
are liring realities in iiit«lcn. IndLi. too, and as sucli. ,f we 1^^ 
oursdves\^nW to the Buddhist .omxcc 

might liave been the comparative objectmty 

the possibility of a full understanding of the problem rs bound 

to be remot J. Fick=** himself realised this: 
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. > < We do not even hesitate to make use of th« conditiotis of modern 
India which, on account of the stabiU^ of most oriental cultures, 
have preserved so much of the past, for coniparison with and for the 
explanation of earlier periods, 

Wlion, however, we ngree to do this, lltat is, trj’ to under¬ 
stand the earlier periods in the light of contemporai^' realities, 
the most surprising phenocnenon that strikes us is l^&t, paid' 
L-ularly among the backward peoples of India, the houndarv' 
line separating the tribal organisation from tlit^ caste organisa¬ 
tion is not always r^uite clear. This is evident from tlie verv 
titles of the books dealing with these backward jicoples. These 
titles usually retain both tlie words aatesi and tribes,^ bctras - 
ing tliercby that the lino of demarcation betw'ocn the two hi»i^ 
not always been clear to the uutlirtirs tlictnselves. Besides, 
there has invariably been a separate volume of the censii'> 
reports doalmg \vith the backward peoples, ;uid those \x)lumes 
are described as The Cfistcs and Tribes, Obnously, the cvmsiis 
superintendents did not always know Ikjw* to differentiate ber- 
tween the two clearly. 

Tliis phenomenon is not merely inodenj. Even the autlwra 
of our traditional law-codas and other works did not know 
whctltor to call a particulax group of buckwarcl people a casti- 
or a triljf. This is evident from the arbitr.vriness often found In 
the traditional usages. We shall mention Here only u feu 
cvamples. Manu^®® described the LicebavLs as a low inised 
caste; but it if evident from the other sources, particutarlv tlm 
Buddhist ones, lliat it was the name of n tribe, forming p^t of 
a confederacy of the Vajjiiins, Again the same authority-'®' 
looked at Amhastlia its a low caste, Ixritig bom of a Brabnmnu 
father uud a Vaisya mother; but in the jtfnhdhfMiratd-**' it i."- 
clearly described as a tribe. Similar was the case of the Ugras. 
Fick=''* has shown thnt ihui could only have l>cen the name of 
iui aneieot tribe; but the Bmhmanical works^'® called it a low - 
caste and, in accordance with the general Bralunanicul ten* 
dcncy, tried to ascribe to it obviously fanciful and lielerogcuous 
genealogies. Similarly, 'Kama is a mi.vetl citstc bi Ciuitama but 
dearly the name of a tribe in Maini.'-’fi Ali these go to show 

Outside the special volumes on Trtbc* oird CasU-a in th‘ 
Census Reports, the more outstandini^ vinrks are bv ivoi- Rislo' 
Thurston, RusseU and others, • ‘ 
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that the ancient \\Titer?, like the itiodtm t-ritsus officers, were 
DOt alwara clear as to whcliier a particutar gnmp of backwHitl 
people was to be called a caste or a tribe. Tlie obvious cord- 
iarv is that the caste orgaHisation, begintiing fnim early times, 
itintajiied, as it still contains, very strong relics of the tribal. 

This is proved not only by the drcuinstancts that the words 
’caste and 'tribe' were, and axe, often used intcrcliangeably. 
The evidence is, in fact, deeper than mere matters of tennino- 
logy. For the actual structure of the caste organisation, proper¬ 
ly anah^sed, reveal the clearest survivals of tire tribal. 

Tlie writers on the caste system nre not iinoiiimons as to its 
definition, ami tberc-fore, as to' tfa? essential feature of the caste 
organisation* 


Foreign atlemptcd to deduc ^ 

of onCv ihMe charactertsUcs of the caste system which me parti 
mlar writer wi^es to wiphasise.*''- 


Nesficld, Cait. Baines, Senart, Rislev, Ketkat, Hutton, 
Churye, Dutta, and other w-riters are usually taken to bo the 
standard authorities on die sub|ect aud they have givem us 
different pictures of the essentia characteristics of the caste 
system. Instead of being lost in the details of all tiiesc pictures, 
it may be more profitable for us to begin with a clear idea o 
the triiMil organisation, and tl\en return to examine the 
{irganisatiou to see Ikuv the different aspects of ihe^ tri )a 
organisation arc to be fouiid survivuig in tlio caste organisation. 

The tribe is endogamons, though it conlains sub-efisisiom 
witliin it, ^-alled the clans that me strictly e.'iogumous, All tlie 
membeot of a clan have a strong Ijcliof in common dracent; the 
itriginal ancestor being iisnally imagined to 1» a plmit or mi 
animal, from which the clan Iwrrows its name, l,^tly. the 
council is the groat feature of ancient society': all the attain, 
of tlw clan arc managed by the dan coimcilt similarly, at tlio 
tribal level tbem is the council of tribes with the supreme 
authority over all the memljcrs of the tiilx'. Expulsion from 
the tribe is the major form of tribali punishtnenL 

We have lueutionGtl these features of the triUrl orgatiba- 
tion because all these arc found to charncterisi- the luisic fca- 
liirps nf the caste organisation, 
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a) The efido^amous gfo«p fuuing wyftirt it strictly exo- 
^ontotis sttlf-groups beonttf^ orunbi2*Tuinu!$; Tliis fc^aturc is 
strikingly present in the caste organisation. We quote bdow 
eertain examples from the Tribes ond Castes of the Centra! 
Provinces of India, by Russell and Hiralal; 


srs js; 

The Ai3dh'='^ cultivutine caste of Berar 

fi** 2> Khalrati or SeguSateihteb 
take food together but do not intermarry. These eain are^wS 
^ number of axojgwioiis 5ete, n Jeiv of lArhirh nr*! 

rri 

Markam. Maravi, Nctam. fek^n. e™. v* 9®^' 

other sept ,,-hicb also wirshipaVe ^ 

Tbeso^xamples are not carefully selected but are taken at 
random. The Ahw and the Andh are called castes by the 
aulhore; yet their organisation is strikingly simUar to tlie classi- 
^ s^cture of the tribal organisation as studied by Morgan. 
The for ejcampte is the eomparalive chart of the 

Scnec^W ^ d^mW hy Morgan and the Andh caste as 
desenbed by Russell and Hiralal: 


SPrecA (Tribe) 




i 



(A person belonging to the Bear clan, e.g cent^vt «. T 

beinngmg to the same clan. All clans are girietly Ixo^C) 


s» TCCPl ii. 24-e. 


”1 lb. ii, 3a-g. 


ib, ii. 77 - 81 . 







£Q5 


AjsBH (Cosf^ 


VaitaU Khaltali 


I 



m 


(A person belonging to Ihe 'cal‘ c^not marry another belonging 
to the same clan. All the sub-groupa are strictly exogamousH> 


It is of some interest to note that Bussell and Hiralal have 
used the word caste with reference to the Aliir and tlie Andh 
whereas they called the Eaiga a rri&e. This terminological diBer- 
cDtiation was arbitrary^ because the organisation of a!) tbe 
tlirce is broadly the same. Obviously enough, it has not been 
possible for the authors to differentiate strictly between the 
caste organisation and the tribal orgMiLsation. This imeertainty 
is further evidenced by the almost random use of such terms 
as eifogflfnouff seefiorvs and erogcrFiotis The point is sirU' 

pie, *E]£ogamous sept' is a known concept and, strictly speak¬ 
ing, it is relevaot for the tribal organisation alone* Thus the 
Baiga, admitted by the authors to be a tribe* wiis reasonably 
described as composed of a number of smaller groups, the 
exogamous septs. However the same feature survived among 
the organisations of the Ahirs and the Andhs* considered by our 
aiirtiore to be castes* To describe this feature^ however^ tliey 
have^ without any justifieation whatsoc\'er, soinctimes used the 
modified term ^exogamous sections while, somebmes again, 
retained the term "exogamous septs ' Besides* the frequent am- 
mal names of these exogomous se|5ts were die most decisive 
proofs that these casto orgonisatians contained strong relics of 
tribal oi^ORisation. 
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We are dwelling on this temiLOologica] Lirbitfiiriness of 
Russell and HiriilyJ because it is fairly tjpioil of the authors 
who have tried 'to make iise of the coaditiQns of modem India' 
for the explanatiaii of tJie caste system* 

The folloAvitig is another typical example: 

There are the tczeTni^rie clans which are /ouTiet ihc 

ciLstej of the irihcU type. The totem is some animaj ar vegetable for¬ 
merly hold in reverence by the members of Uie clan and assoeJatiH 
with some tahoo; but hy the tin'ic a fribe has deueropcd inlo a caste, 
the origin of the name has ecMrally been forgotlon, and the name U- 
seJI IS transformed.- 

But what exactly is meant by castes of the liibal t^pe? It 
may have meaning only as referring to those caste orgartisatigns 
in wliich the lelics of the tril>al are still very strong. But though 
in Certain other cases such relics of brihal organisation arc not 
as immediately obsious, they are nonetheless there; and, as such, 
we cannot view the so-called aisics of the tribal Ujpe as a pecu¬ 
liar and distiirct variety of caste. 

Secondly, what is meant by the matter-of-fact itssertion, 
‘by the time a tribe has dcceloped into a custeF Is a law of 
general historical development referred to by this assertion? 
That seems hardly passible; because all the peoples ol] over the 
xvorld began as tribes but did not necessarily develop into 
castes. The caste system is a unique institution.*^^^ However, 
tliis unique character consists largely of the circums lances that 
the liaxic features of the tribal organisation remain, somehow 
or other, stabilised xvithin the caste organisation. The tribes 
dm'eloped into castes but the castes could not shake off the re¬ 
lics of their tribal past. It is from this point of view tliat the 
statement quoted may be fiiily accepted. However, tliis point 
of view represents nothing but our h^-pothesis of incomplete 
detribalisiition. 

It is to be noted that the stabilisabon of the tribal elements 
within the caste organisation is not a feature only of the so- 
called lower castes,’ Tlie essential features of tlie tribal organ¬ 
isation are found to sunive, though in a comparativclv 
distinct form and os mixed up with a large numt>er of other 
complications, ev'cn in the so-called ‘higher castes,' 

Tlius the inemljers of the Brahmana caste are sufidix^ided 
into a number of smaller groups, called the getras. These 
smaller groups are strictly exogamous and usually bear animal 
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names. A Brdimmiit. for rxtimplep is sitpptMiCxl to belong to tlio 
Kosyapa gotra. This name of the gotru is derived from the tor^ 
toise. That is, all the members of tlie Kas} apa golra are sup- 
jxjsed to be the deseendanfe of an original ancestor %vho was a 
Uirtoise. As belonging to this tortoise-^gmup, he is supposed to 
live under tvt^o very strict taboos. First, he must never eat tor¬ 
toise. Second!Vp he must not marry any inember of the same 
gotta, tliat is, of the lortoise-group. This obviously shows that 
his ICasyapu gpitu is Imt a survival of the lortoise-clan in wliich 
his ancestors were hving when tliey were still to outgrow the 
tribal stage of social organisation. 

It \ril] be argued that the gofra-syslem (that is the gotrm. 
grouped under broader Ciitegories called prov^ms) Is too com¬ 
plex to be judged in such an easy manner. The Brahmamcal 
literatures devoted to the subject are enormous and these are 
at times nlmnst hopelessly complicated. But that only proves 
that the Brahmanical literatures on the gotras were only att^pts 
to rationalise the snrvhub of a very archaic system. 
tireless, these Brahrtumical literatures retain certain clear mdi- 
cahons that suggest that even the gotros of the higlicr castes 
were but survivals of the clan^systom of the tribal society* 
shall mention some of these. 

In tlie Rfg the word meant the eow-siall or herd of 

cows. How it sub^ecjuenlly cairie to mean the sulj-groups with¬ 
in a caste is still a matter of eoojecttire. Kaae-^’^ suggested that 
there was already in the Vcdic hteratures a tendency towards 
this sliift of mesming: 

In sorn^ gotra probably means only '^assemhlajge* 

e.g- Hip Vedo, ii.23.l8. vi.SS-S. Prom this last sense of *a&sembluffe' 
the transition to the mennlng of a 'Ernup of persons' is bath easy 
and quick. There is no positive inalance of the word potra bemg 
unch aliongeably used in tbe sense descendants of a common pat¬ 
riarchal ancestor^ in Ibe Riff V^da; but the conception underlym^ 
the idea of potTa w^as, it is plain, quite familiar even in the a|?e of 
the Rtp Veda In tbe Atharva VedO (v,2L3,) the word viST^aQoiTvah 
(belonging to all families) occurs. Here the word oi^m 
means group of men connected loEether tby blood).' The Kausika 
Sulra (iv. quotas a mofiEra in which pofra undoubtedly means 
"a group of persons.^ 

Be that os it may+ TliurCJ is no douht that in the later times 
the w'ord clearly act|iiircd the sig^ilfieonce of ooilsang^Ln^ty and 
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cammon desceot. Panini-®® and his c<?mmentators used iLe 
word io this sense and, as Fick?^ pointed out. 


toe Indian lexicography explain potra as sjnonymouis with santad 
( cage), joTuina (race), icuta (family}, obhejans (descent), anvava 
(progeny), wbtjmo (race), attpattayB (lineage), aantaiwi (family oJl- 
aprmg>~AnuirOleosa ii/l.l. * 


All diese justify the foUowiog suttiming up of Xane:' 


2bS 


The general conception about potro is that it denotes all neraon^ 
who trace descent m an utibrc^en male line from a common mal^ 

BD.vCSXOr p 


The onginal oncestois ov'er whom the members of lh<* 
Brahmana gotros prided themselves were imagined to be risis oj* 
Mdent sages. Such risls were, thus, refeircd (o as the gotra- 
fcorins-The founders of the aumerous Brahamanjcal families, 
and dieir descendants are tlie various goU(ts’ 

But this was obviously the result of an afterthought. Foi 
there were dear anomalies, contradictions and patdi*works in 
these Brohmanicol theories. 


The my of mayial on golra and pravore in the Sutras the 
pranas and digests Is » vast and so fuU of contradieUons th^t it 
IS almost an impossible task to reduce it to order and 
The learMd autoor of the PraparOTriaiiiari (which « th? 
work on toe subject) wrote id despair, 'Hore in the parts of Sut^ 
that have been quoted, there is a great divergence in the order 
the names of prannros) of the texts of toe several Sutrokaru thF* 
being specially so in the text of AsDatapane £rauio ' 

Following*"^ are some examples of the confusions and 
contradictions; 


According to the legend of the \fatstja Fimuto, tliere came 
fortli from Brahma the seven lisis, or sages called Blirigu 
Angiras, Marichi, Atri, Putalui, Pulaslya and Visvamitra, 
Sflfapat/tii Brahmana, Imwever, gave a somewhat different list 
of the seven original risfe, considered as the original ancestors: 
Gautama, Bharadvaja, Visvomitra, jamadagrU, Vasistha, Kas^ 
yapa and Atri. To tliis list, tradition added another, namely 
Agast>'a. This gives us the list of eight gofraAnrins. However 
the number of gotras supposed to have descended from them is' 
in the Brahmanieal tradition, far from being constanL 'Accord¬ 
ing to tlic AsoflfayaiM Srauta Sutra, it was 49, According to J 
passage quoted by Radhakanta, the number was 24. Iq the 
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Kuladiptka^ the total number was said to have been 40, though 
tlie text mentioned the names of only 32. According to the 
Gofra Frutjarfi Nibiindhiiiia Knd^f^bam the nurnber was not less 
than 73. According to Baudhayana, however^ the actual munber 
of the gotraa was much more. 

Brahmin gotms are grou|>ed into larger units {probably corres¬ 
ponding to the phratryj by common p-ronoriis, of which Baudhay^na 
recognises 4© seta in a far larger—almCKst unlimked—number of 
gotrjis,^**^ 

And so on. There are many more eontradictions in the golm 
sj'stemj which have already been pointed out by modem scho¬ 
lars. We need not go into the tiresome details over again. 

One reason for these anomalies b already discussed by 
Kosamhi.^** 


That the system did expand is certain, lor it has catered to the 
needs of an Increasing population while assimlUtiDg an additional 
number of regional and racial groups which could not po^ibly have 
belonged to the Vedic categories. 

The fact remains that the goim-pmvjaru system^ as wx* find 
it in tlie firahmanieal tradition* being largely the result of the 
attempts to rabonidise and glorif)' a social institution which 
came down to these Brahmunical writers from antiijuity, is al¬ 
most hopelessly complex. Under tliese circumstances^ there "is 
no point in speailabtig Iiow all these came about nor in attempt¬ 
ing an explanation for every detail of the entire system.^^ But 
the question is, whidi are the fe^iturcs of the gofro system on 
which Ave should concentrate for the purpose of undeistand- 
ing its origin? 

The names of some of the gotrm first. Tliese names arc 
most significant. We ?hall mention below some of those well 
known names along witli the species of animals or plants from 
which they were derived. 

The following names occur in the gptra list given in the 
Asvala(/afia Etatila Sutra^^^t 
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Vittsas 

Stinahi^ 

Rihas 

Bharmhajas 

Mudgstas 

Kopis 

AjcJs 

Venm 

m 

Ka-syapas 

Sandihs 

Gotamas 


Calves 

Dogj 

Beais 

A species of birds 

A species of Bsh 

Monkeys 

Coats 

Pollens 

Bamboos 

Tortoises 

A species of birds 
Cosv's 


In the gotra lists of other Brolunanical texts, wo come across 
y such interesting names as the fCitsikos' (owls}, Manfltdta? 
(frogs), DorWifls (grass), TitHna (parrots), etc. The sugges¬ 
tion is quite clear. The gotraa, in tbeir ori^o, must have beei' 
totetnic clans. There can be no other explanation for su«iB 
peculiar names. Yet this clear snggeslion is sometimes misseci 
by scholars. Tlius, for example, it is argued, that 

the ootra is a purely Brahmanic instituHim. In support, we 
that instead of the animal or tood-tree totems of savage tribes, th^ 
polros are always derived from the names ot sages.’** 

Wliat the author apparently ignores ore the circumstance^ 
that even the ancestors of those Brahmanas were once living th^ 
life of the savage tnhes. This fact could not be completely cot*' 
cealed oven by the most elaborate myths of Hsi-descer*^ 
fabricated in later times to glorify the survivals of the nneestr^* 
institutions. 

Tins is corroborated by the rule of strict exogamy pre^‘ 
cribed for the gotras. It is true that gotrci'COnsiderations wet® 
regarded as very important in many a matter like the inheritanc’® 
of wealth of one dying without any issue, the sraddha or tP® 
funeral rites, the performance of certain rituals, the offering 
of water to the dead, the manner of hair^cutting, 
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But the diversity et in relaUon to ritual had rot so profnimd 

an. Jftnuencie upon prantlc^L life as hsd the rules prohibitin^t maniage 
betw^n members of the sarn^ 0dfra, or inter-marrlage between 
eertam groups of fforras.=®® 

This rule of escogamy was formulated with varied enipha- 
sis in various wotks.^'^ Thus, for example, the Gobkila Griftyn 
Sutra and Apmamba Dhnrma Sutra said that the bride must 
not lielong to the same gotm as the bridegroom. Kautilya said 
practically die same thing. But according to tlie Dharma 
Sutras of Gautama and Vasistha, and! the Crihya Sutms called 
after Manava and Varaha, marriage with a girl of the same 
praviira was prohibited. Mann and VaiUmasa said tliat the 
bride must not be a sapindu (roughly. blond-relation) of the 
motlicr of the bridegrootrL Yajmvalt^'a^ Gautama, Vasistha 
and others went a step further and prohibited maniage of a 
sapmda girl to sex^en degrees on the fathers side and five 
degrees on the mother s side. 

It is not necessary to quote rnore exampleSn The point is 
quite clear. Tlie goirsts of the Bralimanas were meant to be 
strictly exogamous. The suggestion, again, is that these were 
the survivals of the ancient clans. 

Tlim. if we do not allow ourseb'es to be lost in the maze 
of all the complications created by the later wiiters who granted 
to rationalise and glorify the andent getra sx'stemj and if tve 
concentrate on the fundamentaJ diaracterisHcs of the system^ 
namely* 1) idea of a oomm-on descent of all the members belong- 
ing to the same gotra; 2) animal names nsuaUy assigned to the 
gotnts; and 3) rule of strict exogamy for each gotru.—then, the 
clan origin of the system becomes ersudent to ns* And the 
go/ra system was vital to the caste organisatioA of the Brahma- 
nas. Even the so-called higher castes, therefore, were not with¬ 
out very strong relies of the tribal organisation. 

But the gotm system ^vas not peenUar only to the Brahmana 
castes. This point was already argued by Fict.=™" 

Nor tan we in ibis Investigation rely oolcly upon the Sanskrit 
literaturer wc must also take lnt» account the Pali canon of the 
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Buddhists^ mid the books of the Jaiaas. 

the results thus obtained the data furnished by the etnho 6^ 
mft^ fo^d in modern Anglo-Indian literature, we vm* 

ture^ draw from these vaoous sourcw some cotieluMOiis regarding 
the origin and character of the potrns ui ancient tunes, 

Tliis suggestion is very important and we may follow f ick 
for the rest of cull discussion of tlie golra sysjeijt- 

Buddha, a scion o£ the Sakyo family, called lumself Gotai^. 
His father and also his cousin Aminda were addressed as Go- 
tama. They were Ksatriyas. Tliis sliows that die Ksatnyas too 
were organised in gof refs'. 

That it was customary in addressing the individuals In qu®UQ^ W 
ise not tTe fculn nmSe (Sakya|, hue the jjotra-Mtne JGutama), 
^ovra how high a value was set—ptKisely m the ranks ^ 
Khaltiva (fC*atrfi/a>—upon memtiertbip in one of the anaw 
iJotTBS This finds expression bIm in a verse which frequenl^ 
in^e Buddhist Salfas: ‘The K^ttiya Is regarded as best 
fiinong people who fl. valu-e on oottci. 

The eWdent'Cs of the books of the Jainas are perhaps more 
precise and to the point, 


That the aotrat we« In no sense n purely Brahtnanlca] Institution 
Is boras out, further, by the sacred wrlUngs of the Jains, Mahav^a, 
the founder of this sect, and like Buddha, a member of the Ksatriya 
casle... belonged to the Kasyapa. gotra; and of course, SiddharUia. 
his father Suparsva hts paternal uncle, Nandivardhana ms ddesi 
brother, and Sudersana his eldest sister were all likewise Kasyap^- 
On the other hand, Trisala, the mother of Mahavlra, was of the 
Vasistha ootra, Yasoda his wile a Keimdluya, while hts dau^tar 
who while stlU unmarried was, of course a Kasyapa, passed by 
marriage into her husband’s pot™, and her daughter, the grand¬ 
child of Mahaviru, was of the Kausika potro. Thus the tradiboos 
of the Jainas likewise lead us to infer that the Ksatriya families 
set as high a value upon potra as did the Brahmanas, and that Ib^ 
observed the in junction against marriage within the Bo(ra; for tJio 
family of Mahavlra was eemnected neither by potTn nor by prava™ 
with the two families with which, as just indicated, they inter¬ 
married, 


In miicli later days, people claiming Ksatriya descent, were 
having the same or similar institutloD. 


The Rajputs, who claim to be the legitimate successors of |h* 
Aryan Ksatriyas, are divided into a great many clans or tribes, each 
tracing its origin to some ancestor of renown.... The RajpdtSt 
taken as a whole, Ue., a caste, marry only within their own raiii“: 
no Rajput may marry a woman who is not of the Rajput clast In 
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tht several crlaDS, however, the system of eKogamy is so gon^ttitenJ 
tliat the males mxist find their wives in clans other tSian their owcl 


Similar vvas the o£ the Jats. 

The Jats, who likcvtise consider themselves to be dCMnd^te of 
the Ksatriyas, and in many respects stand on an equality wite the 
Rajputs are as a tribe strictly endogamoiis. hut lhey_ resemble the 
Rajputs' also m being divided Into gentes or and th^ep 
are eKogamous# The Deswal, Mailt Dalai and^ Siwal Rentes the 
Jats are of cammon descent^ and must not inter-mai^t and me 
like holds good of the Mual. Sual, and Hekwal pentes of the Rajputs. 


Fick, as vv^ hav^e wanted to compare ail these riisalls 
the ethnographicul data obtained in inodem jVnglo-Indian 
literatures. And dds led hmi to the most irnpomnt of all his 
obseiv'ations on the gotr^j and c^ls^e system- 


Among the lower Hindu cast^ and the indigenous hill-tribesp and 
especially among the Drav'idian peoples of South India, we find 
almost universally a system of sub-division into small exogamous 
^oups—La Part also known as Qois -eJcln to that of the 

Brahmanical eotroj. They resemble the Brahmauical clans in recog¬ 
nising descent in Ihe male line, so that ebiidren belong to the 
father’s gotra, not tho mother’s, while a woman passes by marriage 
into the gens of her husband, and persons of the same gotras can¬ 
not marry one anoiber. These groups are distinguished from the 
gotTos of the higher castes, however, by their undisguised adherence 
to totemism. Each of the exogamous clans bears the name of an 
animal, treop plant or some other natural or artificial object, and 
the members of the cl&n are not allowed to eat, to cultivate, to 
bum, to carrv, or in any other way to make use of that particular 
object. Thus to give a few specially characteristic examples—all 
the Bhlls venerate totems and avoid injuring or using them, and 
when they pass their totem, they make a ceremonious how, while 
the women veil their faces. Of the Bhilsp the Ava clan tekes Its 
imme from its lotem, the moth, and its members do not Injure 
maths. Among the Gollas, a large shepherd caste of the Telegu 
peoplep the members of the gotta caUed Raghlndala (Ficus Religt- 
osa) are prohibited from using the leaves of the sacred fif-lree as 
plates for their food. 

And so on. We are thus hack again to those backward 
peoples like the Ahirs^ the Andhs and tlie BaigoSp characterised 
arbitrarilv as or tribes by authors like Russell and Hira- 

Isik Vofumes have Indeed been written on tliese backward 
peoples still survaWng in India^ and an almost inexhausUblt^ 
number of examples may be cited to show that this basic pat- 
tern of social organisationi.e., tho exogamoiis sub-groups 
(usually bearing anirnal or pkmt name^) within the broader 
endogamous groups is to be found among thetn. However, the 
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point which is not sufficientJy emphasised by modem uiiteta 
on die castes is tliat it is precisely here that we must look for 
the origin of the caste organisation. TJie contempt felt for theso 
backward peoples by die members of the so-called higher castes 
like the Bmlimanas arnt the Ksatriyas was intense^ their arro¬ 
gance and pride of belonging to tlie iagher castes was colossal; 
nevertheless^ tlie fact remains tliat their o^wti ancestors were 
once living in similar social organisations and that the features 
of this social organisEition lemainod, presumably because of tho 
stunted economic development of the country, fossilised in their 
own organisabons of later tinier. That was llieir own caste 
organisation. The tribbd organisation, in other words, gives us 
the real clue to the mystery of the caste organisation. And 
when this clue is missed, even the mo$t imposing monogfiiph 
on die caste system becomes a specimen of erudite nonsens&H 
Even a Sanskritist as great as Wibon,™ because he missed 
this due, oliserv^ed that the caste was after all a product of the 
Indian climate and the Indian character: 

CastCr which like rank luxuriant [ilants of the jungle could onl^ 
have been generated under the infiamnialory influences of a torrid 
clime, has been in no smail degree perpetuated p until it became on 
omnipotent agency in HindtJ ancial life, by the intense lassitude 
induced by the heat, and, the unwiELngnoss to alter which is ah^dy 
e^tnbtlsbed. 

Again, flisley and Caitp in spite of their own collection of 
valuable ethonographicol materials, want^ to explain dio 
castes in the terms <if the psychological pcculiaridea: of the 
Indian pcoplcj 


It is clear that the ^owlh of the ca^te instineL must have been 
greatly promoted and stimulaLed by irertajf] characteriEtlc peeu- 
liaritfcs of the Indian inlellcct.. .its lax hold of facts, its indiffer- 
once to actioiip its absorption in dreams^ its exaggerated reverence 
for tradition. Us passion for endless division and aub-dLvisioht its 
acute sense of minute technical distinolioiis, its pedantic tendency 
to press a principle lo Its farthest logical conclusion, aod its re¬ 
markable capacity for imitating and adapting social ideas and 
usages of whatever origin. It is through this imitative faculty that 
the myth of the four castes, e\'olvcd in the first instnnee by some 
speculative Brahman and reproduced in the popular versiorks of the 
Epics which the educated Hindu villager studies as diligentiy os the 
English rustic used to read Ms Bible, has attained Its wide currency 
as the model to which the Hindu society ought to conform.^ 

2K Quoted by Milra op. dt 19. 
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We do not teally know who was this 'speculative Brahmana’ 
that first evolved the myth of the four-castes; but we do know 
that such explanation of the castes in terms of some Jiypothetical 
racial psychology as evolved by these speculative buTeaucrats 
is no less mythical in naturei 

(b) The caste'COundl and the punishment of caste 
expulsUm: W'e shall now pass on to coijsider briefly certain other 
features of the caste organlsadoa which, too, can only be undcji- 
stood as hut survivals of tlie tribal organisation. 

The Council is the great feature of the tribal society and 
expulsion from the clan is the severest tribal punisluncnt. 
Among the Santals^*® and others tins form of punishment still 
persists. 

Similar are the principles of caste government and caste 
punishment. 

Ca^te discipline Is maiiilaiiicd by the members of the commurnty 
through their recognised leadersSomeUraes they hold ofliDes 
with well denned duUes, but usually, especially amongst the fu:^ 
Uonal castes, they form a .standing committee, or pattcha-yot, which 
deals with all branch^ of caste discipline and other matters effect^ 
ing the community. The declsloiis of the panehdyftt are fltial^ and 
their authority Is unquestEoned. Minor breaches of caste rules and 
restrictions can be expiated by a ceretnony of puriUcation and n 
feast to the fraternity^ but for more serious ofTences, or for conlu- 
macy+ the penalty is exconaraLmlcatlnn. A man against whom this 
sentence has been pronounced Ls cut off from all Intercourse with 
his efiste fellows, who will neither eat nor smoke nor associate with 
him; he is shunned as a leper, and his life is made so misetnble that 
he soon becomes eager to accept any conditions that may bo imposed 
upon him. Should his offence be too heinous to permit of atone¬ 
ment, he is driven to seek admission to some lower caste, or to be¬ 
come a Mohammedan, or to hide himself in the towns, where the 
trammels of the caste system are weaker and less Irksome thsn m 
the viilages.^PC 

(c) Funciiond caaies and occupnlwnal clans; It may be 
objected that die %iew of the cii^le orgaiusatLoQ we are trying 
to uphold cannot be acceptable, for it does not expkla a very 
important feature of this organisation, c.g. the fixed and tin- 
alterableness of the profession of the different castes. 

Our answer is that the unakeTableness of ptof^sion is not 
and had not been such a fundamental characteristic of caste 
organisation w^hich we are often misled to beUev'c by the 
theoretical discussion of llie Brahmanical law-books. Ficl^^ 

3i>sSeo note Z08 of Ibis chapter, Cf. ITaomsoci AA 35> 
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for example, has already shown that the Dasa Brahttvina /atefea 
conceived the BraHmunas to follow <jiiite a considerable variety 
of prorcssiotii. This does not certainly mean tliat the 'functional 
castes’ did not exist or that the rigidity of profession did not 
form any feature of the caste organisation whatsoever. Indeed, 
from the earlier times, many a caste Iieis been Imown by its 
profession, and even in tlie modem times certain definite pro¬ 
fessions remain restricted within certain specific cast^. How¬ 
ever. all these do not disprove our hs-pothesis of the tribal 
survivals in the caste organisation. For, this unalterableness 
of occupation is itself a characteristic of the tribal organisation, 
thought at its compEiralively higher levels. As Thomson-™ has 
put it: 


In the earli^t phase of tribal society the only division of labour 
had ^en sexual, but, with the deveiopment of stock-raising. tillaBe 
ud handicrafte, speaalised occupations tended to bcotune here¬ 
ditary m particular clans. 

%•' has shown, the guild is descended from Lhc 

clan. The only _siructiir^ difTeriencc between them is that member¬ 
ship of the guild IS not deteimined by birth, except in so far as the 
Mn becomes el glhlc by folJowing his father's v^tion: and even 
the priOTtive clan commonly admits strangers by adoption. Since 
the craft clan IS a widespread feature of the higher stages of tribal 
swety, there is no dAcuity in supposing that it existed in primitive 
Attica; and even If it did not, at least there existed the primitive 
clans out of which the craft clans subs^uently evolved. 


It Ls from this point of \new that Thoimon has explnincd the 
craft clans of undent Greece: the Homcridai (rhapsodes) the 
Asklepiadai (physidaits 1. the lamidai. Branchidai and Kmnti- 
^1 (soothsayers), the Eimeidai (lyre-players), the Kcrvkes and 
Theokeiykes (heralds). And there is no doubt lliai such castes 
of andent India dcscrilied as the Sutas (cart-drivers), the Venas 
(makers of reeds), the Natas (dancers), the Kaivartas (fisher¬ 
men) were either actual craft-clans or fossilisalions of the craft- 
dans in the fonn of occupational castes, many an example of 
which w'e find in India today. Thus, like gofia-exogaray, the 
occupational rigidity of some' of the castes and sub-^iK had 
been hut relics of the tribal or^isation. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, this point was not dearly remembered even by the more 
eminent writers on the caste system. As a result, fantasies have 
sometimes taken the place of scientific explanation. Slater.'-** for 
example, thought that "the occupational groups became en- 
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dogojitous due to magic, religious ceremonies and the natural 
desire to presence trade secrets/ There ts, of course, no basis 
for stich a confecture; the institLition of exogamy must have been 
the original character of die early clans. Similarly in his 

otliemise magnificent contribution to the problem of the caste^^ 
ha$ Stressed 

tlip importance ol the primitive ideas of taboo, mana and soul-stuif 
in the formation of the caste Systemn and also on the Indo-Aryan 
concept of Jeonna and a certain taboo-holiness that came to be 
attached to the Brahman because of his supposed spiritual power. 

There is no doubt that such ideological factors contributed 
to the formation of the Cfomplexitles of certain caste elements. 
Nevertheless, as we have seen, the real clue to the caste is to 
be found elsewhere. It ts in the tribal organisation. Tkc castes 
itre nof tribes^ yet these arc largely frihd/- This is our hypo¬ 
thesis of incomplete detribalisation. 

19. CusTO\L4RT Laws 

The same feature of tribal survival is to be found in the 
Beld of the Indian legal system. The point h clearly borne out 
by the brilliimt analysb of Maine, nith which it would be 
convenient for us to begin. 

It was once supposed that the Dhdmiu Sastms were the 
repositories of the laws of the land. Howe^'cr, this wa^ soon 
found to be an error by the early .4jiglo-IndiiiJi administratorei 
As Maine^*** observed: 

... the more exclusively an AnElo-lndian functionary has teicn 
employed in *revenue" admihlstratiORi and the further removed 
from great cities has been the scene of his labours, the greater Is 
his hesitation in admitting that the law essumed to befiin with 
Manu is, or ever has been^ of universal application. 

Maine called these la\^ of the Dhamm Sasirm tlio codified 
lews and he claimed: 

Complete and consistent in appearance as is the codifled law ol 
India, the Law enunciated by Manu and by the BrahmSmcal cbid- 
menietors on him, it embraces a far smaller portion of the whole 
law of India than was once supposed, and penetrates far less deeply 
among the people. What an Oriental is really attached to is his local 
cuawm,^- 

Again, 
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.. - the whole of the cofiiiled law of the eouatry—thnt ihe law con¬ 
tained u) the Code of and in the treatises of the various 

schools of eomraeatators who have written on that code and Neatly 
extended It—^is theoretJcaOy connected together by certain dehnite 
Ideas of a sacerdotal nature. But the most recent observation goes 
to prove thot the portion of the law codiaed imd the influence of 
this Law are much less than was once supposedp and that large 
bodies of LmUg)enoiig custom have grown up mdependentlv of the 
codified law. But on comparing the written and the unwTitten law^ 
it appears cloafly that the sacerdotal notions which permeate the 
first have invaded it from without, and are of Brahminicai origin, I 
shell have to advert to the curious circumstance that the inQuenee 
of these BrahminJcal theories upon law has been rather increased 
than otherw^ise by the BriUsh dominjan.®^'* 

The unwTitten laws by which the lives of the peoples were 
largely govern ed^ being based on indUgctiotis ciislomj were 
aptly diaracterfaed by -^{aLnc a$ the customan/ latm- 

The early Anglo-Indian admmistrators, tlius, had to face 
these customary laws and to mcorporalc them to a considerable 
extent into tlieir ovra judicial system. Interestingly, this was 
not a new phenomenon p Maine himself did not note that the 
same problem of facing the importance of the cvjslomoiy laws 
and of being obliged to incorporate these within the body of 
the official laws was felt long ago by the authors on the Brolima- 
nical laws themselves, however distasteful tliese customary laws 
might have been to tliem. We quote Kane=^^ to show an 
example, 

is also a text of Bdhaspatj w^hich prescribes that the 
practices of the countries, castes and famiUag should be guarded for 
enforc^) by the ktn|f as Uiey have been in vogue from past times, 
otherwise the subjects become inflamed and among such practices 
he ji^tance^^ Br n hman as Jin the South rnarry ihe mateiriQi ■uncle's 
daughter.’ # 

Again, 

Briha^ati, while lllustraUng flip proposition that the kins abouW 
not disturb popular usages even though they may be Imoroijer 
cilcB several such procfcitres nmong which he mentions, ‘In swne 
other countries there is the moat reprehensible practice of a brother 
talcing (ns wife} the widow of his deceased brother, and the oracUce 
of delivering a rnaidem to a familyp^w ^ 

We have quoted these two passage from Kane because the 
specific instances mentioned tliercin, have some light to throw 
on the genesis of tlie customary laws. The first of tlie two laws 
was concerned with cross-cousin marriage ~ marning the 
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daughter of the niatonial uncle or the p^terti^ auoL Thft secoud, 
ie., delivering a maiden to a family (rather than to an indivi' 
dual^ and as a result of this, the husbands brother becoming 
himself the husband)* was obviously a relic of group tnarriage. 

We are going to argue tlial both these laws represented the 
sur\^ivals of the tribal institutions (though of different stages 
of development) md, if it is found tliat la’iv's lite these w^e 
important features of tlie customarj' lavvs^ then the presumption 
would be that the customaT)-^ law's had their origin in tribal 
institutions. 

Tlie question of the cross-cousin marriage first. It could 
either be marrying tlie daughter of the maternal unde or that 
of tlie paternal aunt (mafuid pUri^a-srl duhltri gaimna). In 
either case, the authors of the oidified laws condemned ie"« as 
it strongly went agaimst tlicir principle of iflpifid^i“prohibition+ 
In the Apastamha Dhannn Sutm it was called a form of mortal 
sin. Baudliayana agreed with Gautama to condemn the practice 
on. the ground tliat it w^as opposed to the Suirifis and the views 
of sista^ (leameds). Manu prescribed the penance called 
cnndroj/firtu for the sin of approacliing the daughter of the 
father^? sister or tjie mother's brotlier and he added that a 

wise man sliould not tdlce &s his wife (snj one of) they et® 

not fit to he wedded becfiusc they arc (aapinds) reJaUves, tor hy 
weddins them ono sinks Jow (Le, falls into heU or loses caste). 

Many more examples may intleod be cjiieted to show that 
tlie cross-cousin marriage whs strictly forhidden by the authors 
of the codified Iuwts, 

At the same time, they were obliged to admit that such 
marriages formed part of the customs of certain parts of Indiat 
particularly of the sotitbcrn parts. Baudliayana, in the parage 
already referred to, said that manying die maternal uncles or 
tlie paternal aunt s daughter was one of the Sve practices pecu¬ 
liar to the South; further, it is evident from liis writings, that 
some of the writers on c?odi£ed laws used to argue tliat since 
the cross-cousin marriage was pjirt of the recogmsed custom of 
the South, it w-as a sin only in other parts of the country, im¬ 
plying thereby that in the &utli it was not considered to be a 
sin. Of course, Baudhayana himself wanted to refute such an 

^ The fallowing references are to be found in Kane HD ii. 
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argumenL But we have already seen th^t it was argued on the 
uuthonty of Brihaspati himself that the king must obey and 
accept the custom. In fact, this practice of crosif-coiisin marriage 
was cited as the most prominent example of sucli custom^ 
Otiicrs argued that there were SrtiH anthodties, and also of 
course, the practice of die (learned ciders) that justified 

such a practice. Thus, for example, the foUoAving Snrti was 
menb'oned by the authors of dae Smrrfr Ctindnka and Parmata 
MMdhaviya.^'^ The Sotapatba Brahtimna said: 

Thus Uie separation (of the eater and the eaten) is eJfeeied in one 
and the seme act; hence from one and Ihe same man spring both 
the enjoyp (the husband) and the enjoyed <the wife); for now 
kinsioLk live sporting and rejoiEriDg together saying^ 'in the fourth 
or third man (generation) we shall unite.' 

Uniting in the foiiTth or third generation, according to thi^ 
audiors, meant cross-cousin marriago. They citijd another Vedic 
veise though it belonged to a very late stratum of the Vedic 
literature {KhiUi Sakta). This is. 

Come O Indra, by corrttnended paths to this our sacrifice and par¬ 
take of ydur portion. They (the priests) have offered the fat 
seasoned with ghee that is thy portion, as the maternal uncle’s 
dau^tcr or the paternal aunt’s daughter (is one's lot in marriagej. 

Smties like these, to say the Ico^t# are remarkable. How* 
ever. It is not necessary for yis to digress and discuss whetbesr 
the real implications of such texts actually supported cross- 
causin marriage or not. What is relevant for our argument h 
only to see hnw tenacious was the effort of some of tlie authors 
on the later codified laws to make place for the regional customs 
^^^thln the general framewwk of the legal system. It is the same 
tenacity which led the authors of Smrfb Candrika and Purnsafa 
Madhaviij^ to argue further that ‘Southern skifas deeply read 
in the Vedm and, acting according to the meaning of the Veda, 
practise m:irriagc with a maternal uncles daughter." The author 
nf the Smrt/fwitft/nphnfrt offered the same argument. 

To sum up. Not only the Anglo-Indian administrators of 
the early British ]>eriod but filso some of the autlion^ on the 
codified laws were thernselves keenly conscious that, whatever 
might have been tlic basic clairns of the codified la^vs, it was 
necessary to make room also for the customary bws mlliin the 
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general legal system; or else the legal system would obviously 
become too unreal to be acceptable. 

So the questions are: what was the source of diese cus¬ 
tomary lava's and why was tlse hold of these laws on the 
of the peoples so deep and fundamental? 

We are going to answer these questions as follows. The 
customary^ laws had tlieir sources in the tribal Their hold 
on the people remained so strong because the dements of the 
tribal society were only mcompleteiy eliminated from their 
live??. In other words^ the same hjqiotliesis uitli which we tried 
to explain tJie basic features of the village c^immimities and the 
caste organisationsj throws light also on the survival of the 
customary laws. We have here a case of convergent suggestionsi. 

Let us begin with the question of die sources of die ens- 
tomarj' laws. The law of cross-consin marriage was chosen by 
the emlier authors as the best example. T!ie Brahmanical 
authors were of course discussing the question from the patriar¬ 
chal point of ^iew. Thej^ asked whether it was legitimate for a 
male to marry^ bis maternal uncles or paternal aunt^s daughter. 
But the custom itself was obvdously a part of the matriiirchal 
organisation. Tliis is evidenced in mote than one way. The 
custom still persists in those areas of tlie country where tlie 
survival of the matriarchal elements is evident even today. 


Among several raster in Deccan and 

ttot only is matTiage with a maternal s daughter aUoVi[«n 

but it is highly commended- 'Even certain Brahamana castes like 
the Desertha Brahamanas of the Karnataka atwi Karhada Brahamanas 
observe Ibis practice in modem times,*** 

Tlie amtis referred lo arc full of relics of matriarchy. 


mat is more significant is iltat the cross-cousm marriage 
discussed by theauilioisofDlwmia Sflffr<ts was invariably look^ 
upon bv tlicm as marrying the ituitermtl uncle’s daughter of the 
patenuii aunt’s daughter. The implication » that the maternal 
uncles daughter had originally been the same person as the 
paternal aunt's daughter. This means tlwt the maternal unde 
was iJie husband of the paternal aunt; i,e., the mothers brother 
was married to the father’s sister. This %vouId he clear from 
the foUowng simple table; 
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Fathtr^s Sister Father Mother Molher^a Brother 


Son ] 

Dau^ter^—X Dau^ter—V 

from tlie point of >new of the son, daughter X and daughter 
y was really the same person then the moLher’s brother could 
have been none but the fathers sisters husband. 

This leads us to view tho maniage custom in an entirely 
new light. It is the complicated matrimonial relationship under¬ 
lying the classificatory system of kinship terminology.*” Inci- 
den^Uy, Morgan, who was the 0rst to explain die classificatory 
system scientiBcally, based his conclusion on an analysis of ISO 
languages. One of these languages was Telugu, i.e., the language 
of precisely tliat region of India where tho custom of cross- 
cousin marriage still persists and where it did prevail at the 
time of the authors of the Dhamw Sasfrns, giving them such an 
awful problem to solve. In Telugu, the same word refers to 
‘mother’s brothers daughter' and 'fathers sister's daugliter’; 
it is vadine. Again, there is only one word to refer to the 
'fathers sister’s husband' and the 'father-m-law.' The word is 
Tnama. ‘Mothers brother’ is called menamama. Similarly, 
there is only one word for tlie 'mother’s brother’s wife' and the 
‘mother-in-law.’ It is atta. Father's sister is called men^tta. 

We need not go into further details of the classificatoiy' 
system of kinship terminology in Telugu, The subject Iiad 
already been exhaustively tr^ted by Morgan and the modem 
critics* of Morgan have been well answered by Thomson, who 
has summed up tho matrimoniJil relationship underlying this 
kinship terminology as 'the whole system tums on the conti¬ 
nuous inlar-marriage of cross-cousins.' It was this custom of 
cross-cousin marriage prevalent among the ancestors of the 
modem Telugu-speaking people which our authors of the 
Dharmn Sastras considered to be extremely repulsive; and yet 
they, like the administrators of the early British days, could not 
entirely ignore tlie impact of the customary laws. Some of 
them were, therefore, resorting to the surrcptitioius methods of 
finding place for these within the system of codified laws. The 
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hold of such customury la\vs on the lives of the people was 
so strcMag that the act of ignoring these would have exposed the 
entire legal sj^lem to the risk of being imieal and unworkable. 

But what was die origjn of this customary law conceraing 
cross-cousin marriage? ThoonsoUj^*®' following Morgan, has 
summed it up thus: 

Cross-cousin marriage is the form of marital relations that results 
from the inter-iuarri^go ki each generation of two exogamous 
^ups. All relatives are classified according as they belong to the 
speaker's own eraup or to the other. 

Tliis brings us to the otlier customary law mentioned by the 

Dhanna Sastras. Brihaspati, it is said, referred specifically to 
two custoniiuy laws, one conceniuig cross*cousiii marriage and 
the odicr concerning the practice of giving tlie daughter in 
marriage to a jamilff instead of to an individual. We can now 
soc that the second did not Iiave any source other than that of 
the first. Both were survivals of group-marriage. 

It may he objected that the practice referred to by Brihas- 
pati was fraternal poUandiy rather than group-mamage. This 
is the sense in which eminent scholars have understood it. Our 
answer is that, first of all, th«i mlcipretation is doubtful. For 
there was no mcntiiJn of only Otic girl being mamed to a num¬ 
ber of brothers jointly; the implication rather seems to be that 
anj^ girl tlint was given in marriage became wife-in-common 
of all tlie brothers. Presumably, more than one woman were 
married to the same family. That is, a number of women 
became wives-in-common of a number of brothers jointly. 
Secondly, even assuming that the practice referred to rvas only 
fraternal poliandry, onr argument would not lie fundamentally 
disturbed; fnr fraternal poliandr)', like sordrate was itself a 
survival of gniuivmarriage. 

To sum up. Tlie two customary laws mentioned in the 
Dharmtt Sastras were inter-related and bodi represented the 
survival of the tribal system. Secondly, the writers on the 
codified laws found such customary laws liighly objectionable; 
yet they felt obliged to make room for these %vithia the legal 
system becau-se, as frankly admitted, the grip of the customary 
bws on the lives of the people was too strong to be ignored. 

This was roughly the situation of the legal system long 
before the advent of British rule. The early SritisH adminis- 
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trators found the situation to be basically tie same. As Maine 
said, what the people were really attached to were their local 
custom. 

Such customs or the customary laiA's were but survis’nls of 
the tribal society. Maine did not say this in so many words; 
nevertheless, this atone could be the implication of his state¬ 
ments and comments. He spoke of the priniifioe usage which 
was from the first most cajcfuUy observed and most respec* 
ted.’*“ One ‘great instrumentality,’ through which %vas pre- 
sers'ed for centuries 'this great body of unwritten custom, 
differing locally in detail hut comiccted by common general 
features' was, according to him, 'the perpetual discossion of 
the customaiy law by the people’ and ilml it could be so 
preserved was accounted for by the fact that ‘the social con- 

stitutioTi of India is of the extreme ancient _The 

point is, words like primitive and micient, in the context of the 
social organisation, can only mean the tribal. 

20. 'rruBAL SuHvis'ALs Pass lvto Tiuiib OrwjsrrEs 

We have tried to explain our h>pothesis of incomplete 
detribalisaKon with reference to the ethnic composition, the 
village communities, the caste system and the ciistomarv' laws 
of the country. It now remains for us to examine the signifi¬ 
cance of the tribal survivals more closely. 

Because of the backwardness of their mode of production, 
the tribal peoples arc poor, ignonmt and often pitiably exposed 
to the hostile forces of nature. There is, therefore, no rjuestion 
of making a Cult of the natural savage, as some earlier thinkers 
svanted to. There is no question either of taking a verv romantic 
siew of tlie tribal peoples. 

Truth is often prosaic but many people seem to thrive on a 
romantic rather than a truthful picture of the situation It must 
he realised that the life of the tribal people in India doite'not consist 
of one continuous round of mtisic and dance.^iA 

Even the poorest workers living in our industrial slums are, 
in many .senses, better siUiated than the free savages of our 
frontier hills. 
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nns neolithic village. The urban revolution had hroiight about an 
abkkJute rise in the standard ol living.^^'^ 

At the same time tliere is another side of tbe plchure. This 
b how our Prime Minister has felt about our tribal neighbours; 

In the tribal pimple I have round many qualities which I miss In the 
people of the plains^ cities and other pans of Indlar It was these 
very quaUtles that attracted me.... We should have a receptive 
attitude to the tribal people. There is a great deal we can learn 
from them, particuiarly in the frontier areas, and having leamt, we 
must try to help and co-operate. They are an extremely discipUned 
people, often a great deal more democratic than most others La India. 
Even thou^ they have no constElutiont they are able lo function 
democratically and cany out the dceisioiis made hy elders or repre- 
Bentatives. Above allp they are a people who sing and dance and 
try to enjoy life; not people who^ sit in stock exchangeSp shout at 
each other and think themselves clvOlsed.'®*® 

Whui is the source of these diurming qualitiGs that we find 
among the tribail peoples with all their pitiable poverty and 
faackw;u:dncss? TJie question was answer^ by Engeb'^^* long 


ago: 


The gTHudeur and at the same time the bmitation of the gentile 
order was that it found no place for niters and nitci. In the realm 
of the intemai there was as yet no distinertion between rights and 
duties; the question of whether participalion ia public bS^jts, blood 
revenge or alonemerst for LnjurL^ was a riebt or a duty never con¬ 
fronted the (Itoquolsl Indian; It would have appeared as absurd 
to him as the question of whether eating, sleeping or bunting was 
a right or a duty. FJor could any tribe or gens split up Into different 
classes. This leads tis 10 the Investigation of the econcffnfc bflsts of 
those conditions. 

The population W'as very sparse.... Division of labour was a 
pure and simple outgrowth of nature; it existed only between the 
two sexes.... ^ch Owned the tools he or she made and used.^i. 
l^e household was communistiCt comprising several and often many* 
families. Whatever was produced and used in common was common 
property; the house, the garden, the long boat- 

In short the economic hosts of what the dviltzed men find 
attractive about the trihal peO[))es, is their communism, though 
it he primitive. It is this primitive communism which, as Eng^ 
said, made the tribal constihition ‘wonderful in all its childlike 
simplicitj’,'*’^ full of ‘the mysterious charm with which tlic Ger¬ 
mans infused new vitality into dying Europe.'*** The grandettr 
and at the same time the Umitations of ike gentile order rest on 
the extremely low level of technological development. Human 
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kbour-jxiwer at this stage cannot produce more tlian is neoes- 
san' fur ite mRintenance. So tiiere is poverlj'; in the absence 
pf any surplus^ tjjere is no scope for exploitation either. 

How technological advance undemiincd tills primitive eqiiS' 
lity, and how we are to assess this process of histoncul develop* 
meat from primitive communism to class-society, are questions, 
into the complexities of which we need not enter here. Our 
present |ximt is rather to see that tlie elements of the tribal <trga- 
(lisjition, when torn off from their root fn this original caonointc 
hosts—}.c., comminitsm—and artificinlly brought forward, as it 
were, to u complex social structure detribulised only iucompletely, 
lose their originni citaHlij and purposiceness and pass fjiio 
rftefr opposites. They become empty and petrified forms and 
linger merely ns the dead burdens of the past. 

We have seen how the tribal elements sttrv'ived in the 
Milage communes, the caste system and die codified laws. We 
shall note see dieir degradations. 

The vilhige communities first. Following are the fatuous 
observations of Marx»<“ on tho destruction of tliesse village com¬ 
munities by British rule In India, SigniGcantfy Marx called 
these semi-barbarian, semt-cieiJised communities, that is, die 
pomplex social structure that wore incompletely detribulised. 


Now, sicken infl as it nniist be to human feeling to witness those 
myriads el induslrioua patriarchal and inoffensive social orEaciaE* 
tions disorganised and dissolved into their units, thrown ititoaMa 
of wo«, and their in^vidual merntere losing at the same time their 
ancient form of civilization, and their hereditary means of subsist' 
ence, wo must not forget that these idyllic village qommunilics. fn, 
offensive though they may appear, had always been the solid fonn' 
of Orieniai despotism, that they restrained the human mind 
Within the smallest passible compass, making it the imresistinc too! 
of superstition, enslaving It beneath traditional rules, dcDrivine it 
pf all grandeur and historical energies. We must not forget the 
t^rterian cgpttpn which, nncentrating on some miserable natch of 
land, had quietly witnessed the ruin of empires, the pernetratiem of 
unspeakable cruelties, the massacre of the population of l^ge towns 
with no nthar consideration bestowed upon them than on naturai 
events ttsell the helpli^ prey of any aggressor who deigned to 
nobce It at aU. We muft not forget that this undignifled. sta^tory. 
and vegetative life, that this passive sort of existence evoked on the 
other part, in cofttradlstinctton, wild, nihiless, unbounded forces of 
destruction and rendered murder itself a religious rite in Hindu^n, 

Similarly, v,e have seen that the caste orgiinisatiim hits 
biLsically het^n the survival cif the dan urgiuiisutimi. 'Hic woivder- 
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fill sj'stem of clan co-operatioii in the tribal life is well known, 
\o less known, however, are the most dreadful sense of 
exclusiveness and isolation of the hninan groups created by llie 
caste organisation in tlic social fabric of traditional India, 
Maix^* called tlic castes the 'decisive impediments to Indian 
progress and Indian power* and we Indians know it only too 
well that he was not at all exaggerating- ^i^'hat serv'ed in the 
tribal stage as an organisation of united front against the hostile 
forces of nature, became, in the form in wliich it survived later, 
the most importint of all the factors in our oounln' that set 
up men against men. 

In the customary hiws, too, the tribal sitfv'ivnk appeared 
merely as the dead weight of tlic past, Tliis made the peasants 
mere slai'cs of time-wom eustoms. 


Each individual in India is a slave lo the customs of the group 
to which he belongs; and tho customs of the several ^oupa, varu^ 
as they are, do not differ from one another with that poetically 
infinite variety of difference which is found in the habits smd 
practices of the individual men and women who inalie up he 
modern socieites of the civilized West.*®* 


21. Problem of [d|'Xiix>c:icai, Survtv ai- 

We proposed to view ideology not as 'directly interwoven 
with the material activity and the miiterial intercourse of men, 
die language of real life’^ Ttic ideological superstructure is thus 
to be understood according to die same principles as tlic social 
basis itself, if, therefore, it is true tliat the life of the Indian 
masses remained detribalised only incompletely, then the sources 
Of tlieir dominant world-oiidook should lo^cally be sought in 
the lieliefs and ideas of the tribal peoples, though the original 
significance of this world^outlook, like that of the tribal survivals 
tlieinselvcs, must have eventually passed into its opposite. 

What interests ns most is the original nature of this world- 
outlook. We are going to argue dial it must have been instinc- 
tivelv materialistic or proto-materialistic,—the colleclis'e labour 
of the tribal life l»ing a guarantee for dial. Interestingly, 
it did ui thc livcs of the working ma^es f fokesiz 
nyaffl), this proto-materialfetic character was not completely lost 
from the popular u;e/f(iitsch(tw«ng, eallctl the I/ikayata. 

How far such an argument can be historically justified ivill 
of course be bome out by the rest of our stuthes. At this stage we 
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jhall raise only one qui^tion: Do we come across any evidence 
in our andent literature dial may indicate some connection 
between the archaic fonn of the social organisation (gen^) and 
an ardiaic form of the materialistic outlook? We do, however 
fragmentary the evidence may be. 

There is a suim in Pantoi^-^ which reads vraaiena jivaHt i.e, 
live according to tlte or^tffa-way- Patanjali cammentnig on it* 
said: 

The i^aatas are of people of various Mnds, whose pmfes^ 

sions ere not fi^ed but who live on manual labour; their wo^ is 
nraafam and those who live by this kind of vraala-karma are 
nrootlnch. 

Tliis was further elaborated in the other standard commentaries. 
The Kasika reads as foUov^'s: 

The vractus are flcmfrhos and ptigcs of people of varioujs kiniis^ 
whose professions are not llxcd and who have for their 
boiium materia] iiveaLth and the sexual urge (arfha-kHTna-pra- 
dhenah}^ 

Bhattoji added: 

Those who hve by manual labour (wHi-dyosena) rather than bv the 
wealth ot mteUieence {bitddhi vaibhavanaj ere oraoiiiuih tbelona- 
ing to the vraata), ^ ^ 

Let us now cKamine the unpItcaHons of these statements. 
Gana. vraala, samgha, puga, sreni, were but tenns inter¬ 
changeable. W'e have already elaborately examined the terms 
garw. satngha and vraata and have seen diat the collectivity 
indicated by these, In the context of the human organisation, 
simply meant the tribal collectivity. Thus the vroedruifi referred 
to were simply tlie tribal peoples as the early grantmarians knew 
them. 

According to the Kesika, the people thus described wero 
artfut-kama-pradhanab, that is, they con.sidcrcd material pros¬ 
perity and tlie erotic life to be tlie highest forms of human ideals. 
Tliis is extremely significant There is no otlier epithet in the 
field of Indian philosophical terminology more patently mpanr 
for the matcrialishi. It may, thcrefare, !» presumed ttiat the 
other human ideab, namely dharma and moitm—the religious 
upliftmcnt and the final liberation of the soul—were yet to dawn 
on the consciousness of tlmse people living the collective life. 
The birtli of the spirituat values in human consefousness went 
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hand in hand with class-division: the world-outlook of the pn* 
mitive pre-class society was pre-spiritiialistic aod^ in tliis sense, 
pmto-materialLstic* 

Sienificantly, the gtanimarians also indicated the logi^ 
basis (rf the connectinn behveen this proto-materialisco and this 

primitive gaiw-life. Patanjali said tliai these p^le were hviag 
on manual labour, Bhattoji went a step further and demly 
contrasled this manual labour {snrimyasn) with tbe wealth of 
intelligence To the grammariaiis this natu* 

tally appeared as a mark of degradation. Living as t ey^ ^ 
cLiss-dhided society, they could not but share its ^timente, 
they could not but look at tlie tribal life around them wlh 
contempt and disg^uti It was logically al^ a contempt ^ 
the jorircwoss or manual labour, because in a class-divided 
society manual labour bad already become a mark ot 
servitude and slaveiy. The instinctively mate^hc world- 
outlook generated by the process of manual labour.^a world 
outlook which appeared to the grammanuM as artha-kama- 
pradfutiuih^toOr did not emi their r^pect eitheT, 

From tribes there developed naUons and 
DflUtics arose and with them the fantastic reflection of human things 

which appeared in the first place to be prMucts of the mmd, and 
which se^cd to dominate human societies, toe m^ert 

producUons of the working hand retreated lOlo the 
more so since toe mind that platmed the labour process 
S ™v“ry e"ly stage of the development of 
have this planned labour carried out by other hands 
Alt mpHt for the M^ift advice Of civUlzatJon v^iras ascribed to the 
to d^<d^pment a^d aetivity of the brain. Men bcc^e 
acS^med to expMn their actions from to^ ihoughte, ii^ead of 
from their needs-^nd so there arose in the course of time that 
IdealisUc outlook on the world which, esi^lally sin« the downfall 
of the ancit?nt worldp has domljiated men s rninaSr 

Tbis is bow Engels wauled to explain tlie birth of the idealistic 
outlook. It conformed to the first full statement of Marxism 
by Mar. 1 ! and Engels, 

Division of labour only becomes truly such from tbe^monsent 
when a division of material and mental labour ®P^,7- 
mDment onwards consciousness really Patter i^u that it ^ 
somethiniz other than consciemsness of esdsting practiw. that it is 
teaUu caneciving somethtfiE without coticeiviOE ^metMng jeo , 
from now on consciousness is In a posiUon to emancipate itself ironi 
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th* HTorld and to proceed to the formation of ^pure* theory, theolocy, 
philosophyp ethics, etc 

It i$ from this point of view that we shall try to review tht? 
history of the birth of idealistic- outlook in Indian philosophy. 
How'cwrp what particularly interests ns at the moment is tlnit 
if tlie social process leadtng to the degradation of inantial labour 
and tlic e?saltation of mental labour (budhi- 
vaihhava) really gives us the due to tl^o origin of the idealistic 
ontltK>kt it is also here Lliat we are to seek the key to tire problem 
of the dtstriiciion or downfall of the primitive proto-inaterial- 
istie outlook. Evidently, when the griimmariiins were s|>eaking 
of the vraatimdi as artba-hamfi-pfadhanah, the}' were referring 
to tills primitive proto-material tsCic outlook of tlio peoples that 
w^ere still living the collective life of the tribal societies. The 
idealistic outlook and the splrihialistie values in general were 
yet to dawn on their eoiiscioiisness; this conseiousness^ because 
it was yet tiJ lie divorced from the operations of manual labour, 
was yet to l>e emancipated from the world and to rccogniso any 
Iniman ideal other than the attainment of material w^ealth 
in this world. 

But the grammiuians did not speak only of arlhn being the 
sitmumm bonum for these They also spoke of kanm 

along with urfha, and ktinm meant the erotic urge. This is crudak 
For this gives us a distinet hint as to the nature of the primitive 
proto-inatcjialistie outlook referred to. We sliqfl see in Ciiapter 
V that this world niirlook. in Its more developed form, found itj 
expression in 'FantTism and tliat Tantrism !ia^l its ultimate 
source in the belief uuderlying the early agricultural magic, 
namely, that the productivity of nature is induced or enhanced 
by the Imitation or the conEaginn of the human reproductive pro¬ 
cess or aspects thereof. 

Pending a fuller discussion of this point, ive mav end this 
chapter with a brief note on the cjucstion of ideologic-d survival. 

have jirgued that the tribal elements, in the form in which 
thi^se siinivcd in the lives of the peoples, uo longer retained 
tiicir original significance but were already coni'erled into their 
opixjsitesp Assuming ideology to Ixj vitally relatetl tn social 
reality, we only expect the same traasfonnation to have taken 
pbet- in the histmy^ of the ideological survivals, too. In Chapter 
Vt again, we shall see liow this actually took place. The Tun- 
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trika beliefs and practices retained their grip on the liv'es of the 
Indian massei: but tliese no longer retained the original force 
of tfieir proto-materialistic character. In short, these too passer 
into their opposites and thus became only appropriate woepta- 
clos for all sorts of spiritualistic ideas and terminologies tliat 
were continnallv superimposed on th«e. Tlie result was a 
bewildering mass of written treatises on Tantrism, some of wlncti 
presenting Tantrism with a strong ilav-our of Huddhism, others 
witli that of Himluism. This resulted in tlie so-cal cd Buddhist 
Tantnis^ the Saiva Tantras, the Sakta rnnirns, the \ ;iisnavn 
Tantrdif, and what not. 

As a matter of fact, the process of the transformation of the 
primitive proto-inaterialism into the natural receptacle of the 
spiritualistic ideas did not end only in this growth of tlie huge 
heap of heterogeneous literiilurcs on Tantrism. The same process 
tnanifestctl itself in anotlier direction and had a far reaching 
consequence in the history of Indian pliilosophy. For as we 
have alrcsidy indicated and as we shall see more fully, tlic 
Sankbva s\'stem. in its origin, presumably represented tlie same 
arehaic materialism of original Tantrism though in an obnously 
more self-omscions form, f Eowever, as we shall also sec, this 
original materialism of Sankhja system, too, eventually (^s«l 
into its opposite and, as early as the Snnkfiya Kftrifcn itself, i.e., 
the earliest written treatise on SanUiya available for us, it was 
virtually transformed into a form of disguised Vedanta or 
absolute idealism. But more of this in Chapter VI, 
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STUDIES IN INDIAN MOTHER-RIGHT 


It remains for us to consider anotiier aspect of our tribal 
heritage, viz,, of mother-right. A dear knowledge of this is 
cnjcial for our understanding of the Lokayata, more particularly, 
of the basic concepts of Tantra and Sankhya. In Tanlra. as in 
Sankhya. the female principle or prakriti is viewed as the 
fundamental reality, the cause of the iiniveise. Such an idea 
cmld only be the reflection, in the spbero of philosophical 
abstraction, of the social supremacy of the female. It will 
remain for us to see why this philosophical position had logic¬ 
ally the tendency to gravitate towards a land of instinctive 
naturalism or proto-materialbni. However, it Ls ncjcessary, at 
the beginning, to be clear about the general theoretical position 
concerning the economic basis of mothcr-rig]it itself. 

We are going to argue that because agriculture is the dis¬ 
covery of women and which remains their exclusive pieoccupa- 
tion in its early stages, it created conditiotis for the ^nomiV- 
and, therefore, also of social—supremacy of the female. It is hero 
that wo find a material basis of the ideological emphasb on 
prri^fj (prakfUi pradhamja) of the Lokayata trend in Ind ian 
phil^phy. By contrast, the Vedic ideology was purosn- 
pradfuina, or male dominated. The material basis of this, os w© 
shall see, was their pastoral economy. 


1. Acbicultube and thk Exrr ov MAte 

There is a folk ritual kiiown in some parts of the country 
as the CitncM Cattirihi Vrata. Its performance is spread over a 
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number of days* beginning from the fourth day of the month 
of Bhadra (August-Scptember). The moat reniarkahle feature 
of the rihial, howev'er, is that though its name is still associated 
with a male god, he has practically very little to do with the 
ritual itself. In some comparatively undeveloped parts of the 
country, Ganesa stands in tlie rilti^ simply for the new moon 
of the solving season.^ In the other parts, he is abruptly made 
to quit the scene as it were* leading the ritual to tale a thorough¬ 
ly feminine character According to Gupte^^ on whose descrip¬ 
tion of the ritual we are depending here, the image of Ganesa 
is discarded on the second of the performance of the rituid 
and from then on we hear only of a female deity instead^ She 
is Gauri; bot she h not tlie Gaiiri of our familiar Furanic pan¬ 
theon. Instead, she is merely a bundle of plants, along with her 
human representative: a ^irgio, 

TTie plants arc collected by w-omen, placed on a diagram 
drawn with hirmerie powder. WTule wrapping these up 
in a bundle, married women are served with vermilion. Only 
women remain to participate in the rest of the ritual centring 
round tills bundle of plants. The plants, along with the \irgin, 
me carried from room to room and asled, Ganri, Gann, what 
do you see?" The virgin answers; T see prosperity and plenty. 
To mate this dramatic visit of Cauri realistic; her supposed foot-^ 
prints are actually drawn on the Eoor 5 ho%ving that she did enter 
the rooms. 


Tlie next day s function begins with offering cates made of 
rice and coconut kernel to the deit>*. Every married woman 
tlicn takes hand-spun cotton-tliread, sixteen times her owm 
height in length, and places it before Gauri. Then in the even¬ 
ing, 'all the glrk in the house sing songs and dance, keeping up 
la^ veiling the houses of girl friends for dancing and singing 
in front of Gauri; Unfortunately, Gupta has not given us any 
details of these songs and danc^. 

The next dav, the effigy is offered food consisting of cres- 
oent^haped pan'eakes. Theo each wornm collect ^ 
cotton-lliread which, on the previous night, was placed be*^ 
the Bcore; each folds her thread into smaller skein and sixteen 
knots are tied on it These ore next dyed with tuimenc md 
tied hv each woman round her neck. Tlie nec^cc is rrtamed 
until the next liaivest day, when ft is removed before the sim 
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sets aiKl ocrc™onioiisly thrown into tise river* Mon □ while, on 
the day on which the nceklnees are worn, the effigy of Cauri is 
(hronn into a river or a lank and a handfttl of earth is hroiiglit 
home from the bank and scattered all over the house and the 
garden. It is, again, only a woman tluit carries tlic effigj’ to the 
river and she is warned not to look Irelund, just as is when Ciirn - 
ing a dead body. 

Fables arc iLSiiiilJy told after tlie performance of sudi 
Vfittus or rituals. TJie fable of this cfaltt is rjnite simple* Once 
upon a time there Ii\ed a verj- jxxrr person. Driven Iry jraverly, 
he went to drown himseif into the river. An old married womaii 
appeared before him; sho persuaded the poor man to return 
home and herself accompanied him. With this old woman rame 
prosperity to his liome. Then eame the time for her to depart. 
The man took her hack to the river and the old w'oinan g^ve 
him a Iiatidfiil of earth from the river-bimk and asked him, in 
drder to ensure plenty, to .scatter this eartli over everv ]Xissessiorf 
<if hfe. He was also a.sked to repeat this twery year in the mont!i 
of Bhadra and tlint, in honour of Gatiri. 

Following arc GupleV olwnations on the ritual; 

_ Th 0 rntienale of the ceremony suggests; 1 > The alluvial soli of the 
river-side cm- tank as Ute original seat of the crops, 2) the old woman' 

the oid. seasQn jgoiiig out, 3) th 0 young gi-fl us ih^ 110 w sGaison 
buddine up, roudy to burst out, sits Ehc symbol ‘touch-irue-not' 
specially 41 the Jay figure as possibly the dead body of 

the otd season, the rice and the jiiLllets being just in dower at that 
time of the year^ and 5) the food offered as the expected bhadvi 
new rice-cropa , But the loss of the spirit In the lay figure at 
midnJflht, the last day of the particular season of ‘field-work/ tba 
drownuig of the lay-hgure into the bowels of the Mother Earth, 
thg sprinkling of sand and the skeins with sixteen knots—are 
symbolical of the simultaneous death and rcsuirectioo of the seasom 
celebrated ail over the world by primllive racesi, found here "Stereo¬ 
typed into a HinduUed form. The sixteen knots and the sixteen folds 
of the sJieiri, turned into a necklace, suggest the ruimber of weeks 
a rice crop lakes to grow. 

"Hie olwei^ation.*! are interesting. The wliolo ritual tfn- 
tercti in the desire for u rich harvest. But no Jess important is 
the feature of the ritual which has completely escaped liip com¬ 
ments of OUT author: the ritual, being agrieultund, is thtiroiighlv 
feminine. There is nu place in it either for a male god or any 
male participant. Only the name of the male god remains graft¬ 
ed artfficiany* But Oupte, oBviousIy misled by the suggeshou 
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of this name, has ttied in vain to connect the male god ivith die 
agricultural ritual According to liim, the icono^phy ot 
Glmcsa might have been suggested hy the wnnowing basket 
placed bv the side of the sheaf of com, or by the image ofji 
peasant carrying a heap of liarvest on the head.* These 
tions are fantastic and do not duscr^e serious criticism. More 
fantastic, liowever, is tlie over-enthusiastic comparison tha^ 
by our author hetwe<m Ganesa and certain agricultural dcihc^ 
of other parts of tlie world. 

of Greece, or ihe Ceres of Uie Romans.® 

A confusion of the seses is involved in tins eompans|m. 
Those with wlmm our old Ganesa is compared were but 
\Ve sIuiU sec wh\' they were logically so-why, in utliCT «or . 
with the discover^ of agricullwe the male dciti^ were oWiged to 
recede to the background. As a nuittor of fact, mir an * 
himself obsen'cd this phenomenon in connection wtli t e 
Ciituftiii VntUt: 

rice.*? 

Obviously, tlic mune Siva, like Gnuri and Ganesa, are 
transplanted from the Putanic pantlwon to this pca.sanl-n tint. 
But Uie point is that when the ritual is eweiitinlly agncultiiriil, 
the male god cither ({uits the scene like Cancssi or, like Siva, 
is reduced to a vm subordinate position. . , 

Is there imvlliing in the early stage of the a^c.illur.il eco¬ 
nomy that establishes tlie female principle in the ideological 

sphere? 

2. IlUXTlNC. .^GntCULtUBAI., ASD PASTTOR-Vl* TbIBES 

Thomson' has suggested the following classification of the 
surviving triljcs from the point of view of their economic 
development. 

Lower liwitersx fnod-galhcring and hunting. 

J/igJrcr Hunter.';: hunting and fisliing. 
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Pastor<U—iwo grades: £d tlie s^coad ^ade aittk-raisiDg is 
^pplemeated by agriculture. 

AgrictiUwM-^hree gradest in the thir<l grade, garden-tUl- 
age done with hoe is ^perseded by field-tillage done with the 
plough and agriculuire is combined with cattle-raising. 

We are asked to remember tw^ points about thi^i classi¬ 
fication: 

1) Id the second pastoral and the third agricultural 
grades 'we find further progress in the handicrafts, permanent 
settlements, inter-tribal barter and metaUiirgy, At this level the 
tribal structure of society inherited from the lower grades, is 
beginning to break up.” 

2) The categories do not 'constitute a fixed chronological 
sequence. Food-gathering and hunting have come first every¬ 
where, but tlie higher grades depend on the local fauna antj 
flora and other en\ironmenLal factors/ Thus, after food-gather-, 
ing and hunting, some of the peopliBs of the andent times movetl 
towards the pastoral economy while some others discovered agri¬ 
culture. The advance in both the lines ultimately resulted ih 
the breakdown of the tribal s)'^lem. There had thus been twt> 
parallel paths of economic advance which led people to civil¬ 
izationWe shall stse the importance of this point for Ih^ 
understanding of die two fundamental trends of Indian culture 
viz.^ the Vedic and the non-Vedic. 


3. Social Inifobtance of the Sexis 


For the purpose of answering the question concerning this 
social [mportance of the male and tlie female in the lives of ou^ 
remote anc^tO]^, we may^ in accordance with our method, look 
at the ethnological domain and see how far, among the sur. 
viving tribes, this feature h correlated to their economic lives. 
The Todas of the Nilgiri Hills are a small community, 
Tliough their number is declining fast, they have aroused coal 
sldcrable ethnograptucal interest, because they alone r^resent 
a purely pastoral economy m India today. 


They are a purely pastoral people who eschew all om& 
occupations. They are provided with the products of a^culture b> 
the Badagas, a Canarese tribe who also live on the plateatL 
while the KoUs. allied to the jungle peoples of Southern India 
fiirnipT' their metal worlc and pottery.* * 
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Thus, according to our classiGcatioD, tliey belong to the first 
grade of the pastoral economy. 

In socl^ orgsiiiisatiDji, they represent sn extrem-e 
of tlie superiority of the male. 

Descent is al'vtfays patriiineaL A man belongs to toe elan of his 
father. The effect of fatherhocMf Is not deiarmmed by marria^ 
however, but by a ceremony of £ivmg a bow and arrow which 
place at the seventh month o£ prefnaney, - . .The Tedas prac^ 
^Uandrv* nearly always of the fratepaal type. Fomerly P^T 
^ was possible in a pure form owing 

infanticide. Though the girls are pro^bly someUrnes killed al 
birth, the practice is now less frequent 

The Khasis of Assam fonn a considerably bigger community. 

Their suple industry Is agriculture, supplemented by huntmg. ^- 
ing and stock-raising. The principal crop is nee. Manuring is well 
SidSXbut in parts of the country the ptouoh « unkr««rm.ti 

Thus, according to our economic classification the Khasis are 
to be placed before the third agricultuml grade. 

Their social organisation presents one of the most perfert 
examples still surviving of matriarchal institutions, carried out wita 
rS and ^ughnL which, to these 

stat^ end authority of the father as the foundation of “^1 

exenedingiy remarkable. Not only is the moiher the head and 

source an/only bond of union of the family: m mort p^ittve 

nart of the hills the Synlcng country, she la the only 

ISLl proiS-ty. and tSrouih her%lone fa ir^erlt^ce 

father hM no kinship with his 1^ 

elan What be earns goes to his own tnatriar^hoi stocK. t 

death hls bones are dejmsited in the ^-"but^islte U 

In Jowal he neither lives nor eats In his wife s 

only after dark. In the vonerstion of ancestor^ the 

ntirin of trlbol ototv* tbe primal anccslress and her broiber are too 
onlv twrsons regarded The fist rnemorial stones set up to^perpetu^ 
too dead are called after the v.;oman wbo repi^- 

the elan?and the standing stones i™fied n^aJltnS^ 

dedicated to the male kinsmen on the mothers side. In hatroony 
lh“ scheme of ancestor-worship the “ther spints to whom 
^SiSon'is offered are mainly female. lho“gh here mate ^^n- 

ssM also fieure. The powers of sickness and aeam an lemai^ 
■fld these are the most frequently worshipped. The two protector 
^ the^usehold pre 

thfv flrci fnihiir of toe clan. IViest^es tissist el au sacrinres, 
Sainmcints arT only their deputies. In one ImporUnt state, 
Khyrim, the high-pricstess and ^'*™*‘'* 

who combines in her person sacerdotal and regal functions. 

Tlte examples of the Todas and the Kluuis ivould bo pai^- 
cularly Hn|>ort£uit for our shidies because these illustrate that 
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the pastoml economy U correlated to the social supremacy of 
the tmle while the early agricultural economy to that of the 
female. 

Let ut now go back to the still carliei stage of social 
developinent. According to Majiimdar’s^^ economic gradadorij 
tlie foliowdng tribes of India are still in tlie ‘hunting and coUeC' 
tional stage': Raji(U,P.); Kharia and Birhor (Biliar); Kuld 
and Konvaks (Assam); Hill Maria (C.P.); Koya, Conta- 
Reddi, Paliyan, Kadar. Hill Pantaram (Madras and Hyderaliad); 
Juang (Orissa), Among them the patrilineal mode of descent 
preponderates.'"' 

Other examples of hunting tribes arc to be found in Austra' 
Jia and a liiglt proportion of them are patrilineal.^* Nevertheless^ 
certain practices are oliservcd among diem that point to their 
matrilineol past. 

In two widely separated Australian tribes, ot which we happen 
to be exceplionnlly well informed, we find an elaborate code dr 
regulations requiring the itiarried men to hand over the whole oi 
the best part of their catch to thetr wives’ parents. Similar rules art 
common in other parts of the world. They point to a state ol society 
in which the men went to live with the clan to which their wive* 
belonged—a matHlineal clan centred In the women.'® 

Bearing all these in mind, we may now proceed to consider 
tlie general question concerning the economic basis of mother, 
right. 

4. Monuai-Ricirr 

Mother-right lias been defined by Rivers'^ ns 

n form of social organisation in which the rights of a person in 
relation to the other members of hla community and to the commu¬ 
nity as a whole are determined by relationship traced through the 
mother, In this condition the duties which a person, owes to society 
the privileges which he enjo;:^ end the restrictions lo which he ts 
subject are reguleled, and iheLr scope is determined, by the relation^ 
in which the person stands lo bis mother’s relatives and his mother's 
social group, 

Riveni has mt-ntioned the following as constituting its diief 
elements: descent, kinship, inheritance, succession, authority, 
marriage, TTie condition of mother-right in its most typical 
,fonn occurs verj' rarely, being found mainly among the Kliasis 
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of Asssim and certain triljes of North Americii (llie Iroquois tmd 
the Seri Indians). In other cases, only one or the other element ot 
the organisatiem is prominent. 

In the Last cenlur)’, foUowing Bachofen. the elhnolo^ts 
were wianimous that nmlher-right represented the origmal fo™ 
of social organisation, This view is vigorously cont^tr^ by 
'nuinv contemporary authorities dmugh they are without any 
atreeJ positive alternative. In recent years. Bneault, on the 
basis of vast data, Iwis reuffirmed the old view, though not with¬ 
out introducing important modifications in 

The evidences mentioned by most of the authorities on bodi 
sides are largelv of the nature of tiie extant casr^ of transition 
from one w^de to the other. Such ev'idences clearly micate 
the prioritv of the mother right .As Rivers, one of the 
contemporary' eriUts of the old view, luis admitted: 

In several pans ot the world we have definite evJd^ec that a 
condition ormoSrer-ri^t has 

is^-idence that some forin of ^oUier^r® 

whUe in the Sudan there is “siori^ prc^imm Me hn^ 

■^wtn Rpia who afe now deJimUJli patriiiMBi. kepi in-eii 

silmr or daughter. In Melanesia, jeam ai^ in wrthne^te 

ss!.“ri»n% - 

ill the opposite dtTffctiOJ't, 

' Strangely, however, the same author, in the same article, 
made the follow'ing comnicnt: 


Bug while it is almost certain that by ter the moat frequent process 
throu^out the world has been a transilion tom mother- to lamer- 
right, the reverse change mop have occurred.®* 

However, what the author has cited a$ probable examples 
of the process of reverse change is not such a process as is actu- 
jilly observed to have taken place, but rather tlw fact that certain 
obviously backward tribes liave very clear father-right clemente 
in their social organisation, whereas, certain other and compara¬ 
tively more advanced tribes have social orgamsations strongly 
characterised by mother-right elements. Rivers has mentioned 
the evidence of'the North American tribes: 
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Kot do 5 ome of its iriatriliiieal peoples, such as the Iroquola end 
the treble Indians, possess the Diciet advaoced cultures ol the coii- 
tment. but, where one people^ such as the Dene or northern Athapas¬ 
cans, practise both lines of d^ent, it is the less cultured, who use 
the patrilineal modc,-^ 

Such evidencef are iinix>rtuiiL We have seen in the pre¬ 
vious section tliat father-right elements are not tincommDn among 
the hunting tribes, whereas the KJiasis^ at some developed agri- 
cultural stage (though prior to the introduetiou of cattle-drawn 
plough) represent tlie most typical example of mother-right. 

What the ethnolo^ts of the last century^ as well as out 
contemporary curies ol tliem, have overlooked is the economic 
basis of the social dommation of die sexes. We shall quotu 
Tliomson^ on the correlation of the tvi'o: 


In the pre-hunting stage there was no production, only sunpl^ 
appropriation of seeds, fruits, and small animals, and couseauenily 
there was no divlsioni of labour. 

Sudi n condition is conducive to the social superiority of the 
female. For, since tliere was no production, there was no ques¬ 
tion of the superiority of any from the point of view of produc¬ 
tion, whereas, it was on the women timt rested the supremely 
important function of rearing up the young and of imparting to 
them whatever could be characterised as human heritage at this 
stage. 

There &re two types of natural rclatloua, sexual and parental, 
and among the higher anlmala they tend to be mutuaUy exclusive. 
The female is averse to sexual intercourse durim; gestation and laeta-^ 
tlcn, and the male ploys little or no part in feeding and tending the; 
young. This is true of the mammalE in gmetah including the opes, 
and+ if it wsxs also true of mzm^s apelike ancestors. It follows that th^ 
advance from ifnitatlon to oo-operatlnn was effected hy the develop- 
ment of pitrcntal relatiouF, and. more porticularly, of the relarioii;) 
between mothers and iheir ofTsprlng, It may be suggested^ there^ 
fore, that one condition for the developnient of production was th^ 
extension aud transformatioii of those hahiia of co-operation bas^ 
on imitation, which characterised the rulahons between zuothers and 
offspring in the transition from ape to man, tn man the Tnczlernat 
which among the apo$ is replaced at maturily by the sexual 
tjjas produani^ profonffcd tinlit it comprehemfed all members of the 
group in a non-jCJctier, aoctol relaHcmship. lu thfn way they acquir^ 
a sense of hinahip. a consdousnesa of mutual obligations and attach¬ 
ments springing from the natural a£[ljilty between a mother and her 
children. Thus, there Is real truth in the KhasI proverb, Trom ^4 
woman sprang the clan.'^ 

So, the earliest form of the social organisation was centred 
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round the mother aod this state of a^airs persisted for a long 
period of time. From this point of vievv^ the ethonologists oi 
the last ccntuT)' were right ia insistiag that motlier-right was 
characteristic of the earliest form of human society. Yet their 
view needs to he substnntiaJly mudified for they overlooked tlie 
subse^jueut sliifls in the soeial superiority of the sexes that took 
place as a result of tiie development and changes in the technique 
of production. We shall quote Thomson'* at length. 

With the invention of the spear, howoveFi hunting beeanje the 
men'5 task, white the women continued the work ol ft^-gathering. 
This sexual divieldn of labour Is universal in huntinM tribes, being 
due to the relative immobility of women during pregnancy and 
Jactation. 

Hunting led to the dcmesticaUon of aoimalsv Instead of being- 
killed the game was brought home alive and kept. Accordingly 
cattle-raising is atmost everywhere men's work. On the other hand, 
food-gathering led to the culUvation of seeds In plots adjacent to 
the settlement, and so garden tillage Is w^omen's work. Then, after 
the IntroductiDn of the cattle-drawn plough, agriculture was trans¬ 
ferred to the men. In parts of Africa^ where the plough is only a 
recent acquisitiont tbe ciiange-over can be seen taking place at the 
present day. 

Tlicse shifting tensions In the relations of the sexes to the mode 
of producticn explain the rise of patrilineal descent. The proce^ 
began with hunting^ and was intensided by catlle-raisJng, but in 
the Initial phase of agriculture it was reversed. 

How, it has been asked, II descent was originally matrilineal, 
has it come about that some of the most backward peoples reckon 
through the lather, awhile others, more advanced, retain the older 
form? The answer Is that the sexual division of labour characteris¬ 
tic of a hunting economy is such as to Impart to that economy an 
inherent tendency to patrilineal descent. The reason why so high 
a proportion of modem hunUng tribes are patriUncal ifi that their 
economic life has been arrested at that leveL Conversely, when we 
hndp as we shall dnd, that in the pre-histo^ of civilized peoples 
matrlUneai descent persisted to a much higher stage than the 
ethnological data might lead us to expect, the explanation is that 
these peoples passed rapidly through hunting to agriculture. 

To sum up. The social importance of tlse sexes is correlated 
to the development of the economic life. The original pre-hunt¬ 
ing stage was characterised by mother-right. With the develop¬ 
ment of huntings how'ever^ the social supremacy was shifted to 
male, in the post-buhting stage, among tliose peoples that 
dei'elopeci the pastoral economy this male-supremacy came to 
exercise even greater hold; among those, however, that discovered 
agriculture, tlie situation was reversed. Tliere was a revival of 
rnother-right among them. ^Vith the further developmetit of 
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agricultuiei—more' specjBcall)'i with the introdnetion o£ the 
cattlc-dniwii plough to the field—this agncultuiaJ mothef'right 
was finally overthrown. 

Cods and goddesses arc after all creates! in human image; 
those shifts in the social importance of the sexes were naturally 
reflected in the form of par<iUel shifts in the celestial sphere. 
Deities representing the hunting and the pastoral stages are 
predotninanlly male whereas those representing the earlier stages 
of agriculture were predoTninantly female. We arc going to 
argue that we have here the clues to the Vedic as well as the 
non-Vedie outlooks, 

S. PUEUSA-SUKTA ANTI PaSTOHAI, EcONOMY 

Tliat the economic life of the early Vethc peoples waii 
predominantly pastoral is a point on which practically all the- 
authorities are unanimous. Even as late as the times of the* 
t/pontsods^'^ the sages were counting their wealth mainly m 
t™ of the cattle. We shall, in Chapter \^Ii, briefly review 
the early Vcdic literatures, paiticuliurly the Hig Vedtt, and see? 
how the desire for cattle and more cattle daminalcd the whole of 
it. For the present, it may suffice our purpose to refer to some* 
oompelent opinioris* 

Following are the ohservations of Wintemitz:“^ 

Rice_late? tbe chief product of oEriculture and the fotti 

of the Indians—15 still quite urdmown to the Jlip Fcda, Only barley 
ifl plfluted:, and at the time of the hymns afiricultore as yet playeil 
only a small part T^e chief source of incoiriG was cattlMearlng, 

and the chief cattle was the bullock- Again and again in tbt 

songs and InvocatSoas to the gndSt prayer for cattle and horses 
occurs. Also the strife amcingst the hostile aboriginal Inhabitants 
turns on Ihe possession of cuttle. ThereforSp too, the old word for 
^ar' or Toattle' is origmally ^desire for cattle' (octolsfi). In th^ 
most Extravagant expressions cows and bullocks are praised as the 
most precious possKSions* The lowing of cows hastening to the 
calves is looked ou by the ancient Indian as the sweetest music. Th^ 
singers are shouting to the god Indra/ says a poetn 'as mother eows 
low to the calf-* Gods are readily compared with bullocks, goddess^ 
with cows. The milk of the cow wag not only one of the chief 
articles of food» but milk and butter formed an essential part of the 
^CTkftces to the gods. The milk was by preference consumed watTn 
21s it came from the cow* and Vedic poets marvel at the miracle thht 
the ‘raw* tow gives cooked milk. 

Similar observations may be quoted from the writings of the 
other schf>lars.=^ But that is not necessary. It is^ os a matter 

afl The point is rather well known* E-g* Ch, Up. Iv. 4 . 5 , 
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fact, a commonplace of Vedic scholai^hip to assert that the Vedic 
peoples, particularly in their earlier days^ were predominaatly 
pastoral Agriculture not only played a secondary role in the 
V'edic economy; it was actually looked down upon in the Vedic 
tradition. Tlie pastoral peoples had an aversion for ngticul 
ture.-^ thought that the contempt of the Vedic people 

for the Zoroastrians arose from the same source. As it is well 
knovm, according to Manu,*^ agriculture was forbidden to the 
Brahman as. Bandliayana/^ too, found real contradiction bet^ 
ween agriculture and the study of the Vedas. 

It was as a society pf pastoral warriors that they (i.e.p the 
VedJc p^ple) cstabliFihed themselves in the fertile platns of Worth’' 
em IndlQ; they never took up the cultivation of the soil leaving it 
to the native inhabitants; and, indeed, they, like all pastoral warriors, 
profoundly despised agriculture as. the occupation of conquered 
racesA^ 

The pastoral economy has a natural tendency towards a 
social organisation in which the males dominate. We have seen 
the example of tlie Todas, the only surviving pastoral tribe in 
India which is also highly patriarchal. There is, in fact, no 
pastoral people which is not patriarchal for ^cattle-raising is 
almost every where men's wqrk/*^ 

De^ite economic power was hrst placed in the hands of men 
by the domestication of animats, which ore always regarded as ap¬ 
pertaining to the province of the hunterp and by the development of 
pastoral societies. That powv has commonly been used to buy off 
the claims of women and of their families to the allegiance and 
services of husbands; women are purchased for cattle, and patriar¬ 
chal society with patrUocal marriage becomes inevitably established 
among pastoral peoples.^* 

We are, at the moment specifically interested in the cpiesticn 
of how this social superiority of the male among the Vedic peo¬ 
ples, resulting from their pastoral economy, was reflected in the 
Vedic pantheon. 

Goddesses occupy a very subordinate position in Vedic belief 
and worship. They play hardly any part as rulers of the w^rl<l 
The only one of any tDiportanee Ls Usas, who judged by iho statis¬ 
tical standard ranks us a deity of the third class. But, unlike neerly 
all the gods, she received no share in the Soma olfering. Next to 
her comes SarasvaU, who, however, only ranks with the lowest class 
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of deities. A lew otiier goddesses are praised in one lis^jiui each. 
Fritiilvit hardly separable from Dyaus^ is praised in one abort hymn 
of three stansas. Ratri (night) ts also invoked In one hymn. Like 
her sister Dawn^ she is called the daughter of heaven.... Vat (pa- 
sonified speech) is c^brated in one hi-mn- 

Goddess^ as wives of the greaE gods similarly play an insigni- 
hcant part in the Vedo^ They are altogethcar withoui mdependeni 
character^ simply representing the spouses whom such gods as Indra 
must have had. Hardly anyUiing about them is mentioned but their 
names^ which are simply formed, from those of the gods with the 
feminine sufifirc^— 

Like tlie pasfcoral economy of the Vcdic peoples, the male- 
domlDation of tlie Vedic pantlieoo is the fact too well knowTi to 
be elaborately argued,^ Wliat needs to be argued, however^ is 
tfuit the former was the material basis of tlie latter. 

Of course, the Vedic literature is vast It took 
centuries for the Vedic poets lo compose the whoie of the Rig 
Veda itself. During this period^ tlie coosdousness of the Vedie 
peoples, like their social organisatioQ^ did advance. It 
howetw. an advance within the general stiucUire of tlie maUj- 
dominated thinking. 

Our scholars have characterised the advance of Vedic 
thinking as an unconscious groping towards monotlieism and 
monisixiH^* This may be true. What is not true, howevet» is 
their assertion that the fundamenbil principle of the One amv^ 
at hy the later poets of the Rig Veda was without any character 
of sex. 

Wbatever is the age when the collection of the Rip Veda 
was finished, it was before that age that the conviction had bctu 
formed that there is but One, One Being, neither male nor femaiet 
a Belivg raised high above all the conditions and limitations of perso¬ 
nality and of human nature... 

Radliakrishnan^^ added: 

They applied to the central principle the neuter term Sot, to shci^f 
that it Is above sex. . ..In some of the advanced hymns of the Jtip 
Veda the Supreme is indilTerently called Her or It. 

That there are passages in the comparatively later portionii 
of the Vedic literature which use the neuter gender to refer to 
the ultimate reality, need not be denied." What needs to be 
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affirmed, however, is that even these passages do not prove that 
the Vedie thinkers outgrew the limits of male-dominated 
thinking. The decisive evidence is furnished by the Fufusa- 
Sukta*^ which belongs to the latest stratum of the Veda. 
Following is an extract from this: “ 


A tliousand beads hath parttM, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet. 
On every side pervading earth he nils a space ten fingers wide. 
Tms pimisa is aU that yet ^th been and all that is to be. 
xhe Ipim of umnortality which waxes greater stm by food. 

™ migh^ is his greatness; yea, greater than this is purusa. 

h^ea^ one-fourlh of him, three-fourths eternal life in 

P“™» went up: one-fourth of him again w'ss 

Thence be strode out to every side over what eats not and what eats. 


It needs only to be remembered tliat purusa simply means 
the male. If, therefore, tliere had been any spetimen of tliinldng 
-completely dominated by the idea of the supremacy of the 
maJe, we have it in our Vedic literature. Our schnl^, often 
over-ansious to iittribute to our remote ancestors a gift for 
imfettered free-thinking, have, almost invariablv, ignonxi the 
literal meaning of the word. The question is never asked why 
In this famous lit^n the entire cosmic order was conceived in 
terms of the original male. Yet tlie question is relevant and 
even important, Ijecause it is precisely here that tlie Vedic tradi¬ 
tion sharply differed from the non-Vedic-or, more specifically, 
the Tan Irika—tradition, which conceived the cosmic order in 
terms of the original female. The fact is that the specnlahons 
of die Vedic peoples, like the speculations of the other mortals, 
could not outgrow the general structure basically dctcrminetl 
by their economic life. The Purusa-Suha did represent some 
.stage of the development of abstract thinking. But it wa.s after 
an die abstract thinking of the predominantly pastoral people, 
who, living as they did in patriarchal society, could not think 
except in tenns of the supremacy of the male". 

V\1iat is probably not less striking about the Vedic literatures 
is that in tlie comparatively few places where agriculture 
referred to, the deities connected with it are generally conceived 
OS females. In the Jlig Veda*‘^ we come across the followmg 
invocation to the goddess SIta, literally the furrow; 


■^untiful Sita, be present, we gl^l^l^y thee that thou meyest be thi 
giver of abundant wealth to us, that thou mayest yield abundant fruit 
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May Indja take hold ol Sita, msy Pusan guide het; may she, well 
stored witti water, yield it as milk, year alter year. 

Sita here is made subordinate to the male gods I^e 
Indra and Pusan. But that is only to be expected. This subordi- 
nation of the female deity corresponds to tliat of the agricultural 
eranomy of the Vedic people. What is significOTt, howwcr, is 
the fact tliat being an agrictdtursJ deity she is conceived as 
a female. 

The figure of this goddess/ Keith^» observed, naturally has 
more life in the Suiros, which deal witli the operations of agii* 
culture.' Separated from the Rig Vcdo by a considerable time- 
gap, the SMiras mention other deities connected with agriculture, 
who, significantly, are all female. The Gobhila Cfihtja Sotm“ 
refe^cd to Sita, Asa, Arada, Anagha. They were to be mvokc-d 
at the rituals of furrowing, of sowing the seeds and of reaping 
the har^-est. Again, the Paraskara Grihya Suird^® referred to ttie 
goddesses Urvam, Sita, Yaja, Sama and Bhuti, Tliey were ^11 
connected with the agricultural operations and they were all 
females. 

Referring to such female deities Keith** commented: 

It would of course be absurd to suppose that these scanty teai- 
Hants of worship represent the whole of the aBric^lural 
Vedic rEtlEion, aod as a imitter of fact in the ritual there are abuh- 
d^t'trac4 ofother ceremonies having to do agriculture, *>**/ 
deities of the Held were evidently as such not of great importance 
fo V^ic religion, the care of the prosperity of men in ^ese re£P«^ 
having been taken over by the great gods. When ngiicuUur^ ahd 
vegetation spirits as such have great honour among and impctft^e 
Inthe ideas a people, then their figures are elevated to the rank of 
the great deities, as is the case with Attis, Adonis, or jwrhaps even 
Osiris in the lands of Asia Minor and of ^pt. and the fact thM 
other deities are the great gods of Ve^c rebj^oo eannot be eajtatoed 
on any other hypothesis (hen that the sjwrfftc reltsTiOTjs Irtshnct of 
the V^ie people chose these forma ns the fawourtte objects of Us 
deuottonf. 

Tills hypolliesis is worthless. The point is quite simple oiid 
obvious. Agriculture did not Have that importancje in the Vedic 
economy which it had in Asia Minor or Egypt There w^, 
therefore, no reason tor the apicultural deities of the Vedic 
hterahircs to acquire any great prominence. Besides, it is rea'lly- 
amazing how easily the scholar has overlooked the great god¬ 
desses while spealring of the religions of Asia Minor and Egypt. 
But more of tins later. 
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6. ICOXOGKAFHICAL IxOaxCnUmES 

In the Vedic age, there were pastoral tribes outside the 
Vedic circle. Radhakrishnan*^ has mentioned! the example ot 
the Krisnas. According to the Rig these Krknas were 

defeated by the Vedic peoples under the leadership of Indra. 
Tlie ^deified hero* of tlie tribe was also called Krisna, Signi- 
6eantly, he was a male. 

Similarly, Bhandarkar*® has suggested that Budra of the 
Rig Veda might have originally been the deity of the hunting 
tribes (the Nisadas), though, according to him. tliey were not 
necessarily purely non-Vedic, What is relevant for our argument 
is that be, too, was a male. 

But we need not gp to the Vedic literatmes to see the cor¬ 
relation between the hunting economy and a mate dcity^ our 
old Canapati may, in a seme, ser\'e the purpose. 

The clue is to be found in his a^udhas. The gods of our 
pantheon are not empty-handed; they hold some emblem or 
other in their hands. These are the ayudhas, literally, weapons. 

The various weapons and emblems,... .whieh are genorally found 
in the hands of the images of Visnu, Siva and other gods are jwr- 

sonified under the name of >li;udha 

But the personifications are obviously nrbitraiy, for the ‘sex of a 
personified aijudha is ». ^ detenoioTO merely with neferenoe to 
the gender of its name in Sansfait.'^* 

Later writers tried to .attribute to the ayttdlias fipiiituai 
significance cirami from the sti>ck of their ovm later ideas. This 
naturally resulted in much confusions and contradictions, sped- 
mem of which have been quoted by Rao,'^^ who himself, in a 
kind of despair, has observ'ed: 

Thus wt may sc® that, in relation of these vnriQus weapons and 
emblems fcujid in the hands ot the images of Hindu gi>ds and god-» 
desses there i;^ a consoiusus of opinion showing that the early Hindus 
had probably a syslernatlsed symbolism us appertaining to their 
iconographic art In its appUcation to rehglon. The key to this symbo¬ 
logy is evidently lost and cannot be easily rccoveredp, Till this lost 
key is recover^ ... nothing more than making mere guess tn the 
dark regarding the meaning and moral aim of Hindu icons is really 
possible.^ 

But there is probably no reason to take such a gloomy 
view* For the original signifiomoe of at least some of tbo 
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ayuditas can possibly be recovered, provided we do not allow 
our visions to be clouded by the later and arbitrary speculations. 

From tlie iconograpbical point of view Canapati had a 
large variety of forms—no less than a dozen and half—having a 
distinct name for each. Some of these. like the Vala Canapati 
or Bhokti Vtghnesvara Ganapatt are obviously very late while 
the others, like Unmatta Ucchista Canapati or the Nritya 
Canapati, are genuinely old. 

However, tlie point to be specially noted is that vvheoever 
the image of Canapati is not too modem, we find liim holding 
in his hands the two ayudiios called the jKfstt, and aakusa. The 
former means die noose, the latter tlie elephant-goad. These are 
to be found in the hands of the Tamna Canapati, Vira Vighne- 
svara Canapati, Laksmi Canapati. Pmsanna Canapati, Unmatta 
Ucchista Canapati, Vighuaraja Canapati, fihuvanesa Canapati, 
Niitya Canapati, Haridra Canapati and odiers.^^ 

So it may reasonably be presumed that the noose and the 
elephant-goad were the original ayudhas of Canapati. If we ask 
the simple question, what could Canapati have been doing with 
these two u'cll kno\vn hunting implements.—more patticuUirly 
the implement for elephant-hunting—there would be only one 
amwer to it: Canapati was himself engaged in the act of hunt¬ 
ing. His toternio origin testified by his elephant-head confirms 
the point; totemism is the ideology characteristic of tlie liunting 
stage.*® Further, in some of his forms—p;uticu1arlv in the forms 
known a$ Vim Vighnesvara and Urtlhva Canapati—he is seen 
to hold even the bow and aTrosv,®^ patently hunting implements 
again. In his origin, therefore, Canapati could only he the dcitv 
of the hunting tribes. And, as is to l» exj>ectcd from the point 
of view of our argument, lie was a male. 

However, as we liave already seen wliile discussing the 
Cnnesu CaUirthi Vraia, the male deity either quits the scene or 
is reduced to an obviously secondary position when it is speci¬ 
fically a question of the agricultural ritual. In tlie images of 
Canapati, we come across a differmt manifestation nf ibe same 
phenomenon: the male deity of the huntirtg stage is brought 
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£orvirar<l to the agricultural stage do doubt, but this could be 
effected only at the cost of such basic icoDDgraphical inoonsis- 
tencies as a^ost to negate his male sex. The point is interestiiig 
and we may look into it ratlier carefully. 

Among the tiyudhas of the Vala Ganapati,^ we find the 
mango, banana and other fruits. The Taiuna Ganapati carries 
among other things the wood'Upple and tlie jambu fruit. The ^ 
Bbakti Vighnesvara Ganapati has the coconut, mango, lump 
of sugar, etc. as liis ayiidhas. Conspicuous among the aijudiKtst 
of Lakstni Ganapati are the pomegranate, lotus, water-vessel 
and the Knipakaiala (the \risb-fulBJling plant), etc. Similarly, 
the lotus aud the pomegranate, along with the^ears of paddy, 
are to be seen in the hands of Maha Ciinapati.*’ 

It is not necessary to multiply the instances. The point is 
that all these are agricultural products and so try to connect 
Ganapati with the agricultural occupation. In trying to do so, 
however, these create contradictions and inconsistencies. We 
shall concentrate specially on one of these. It consists in the dr- 
cumstance of tlic male god holding a pomegranate in his 
tiund. 

Tliis pomegranate is not at all an uncommon atjudha of the 
deities of the Greek pantheon. But those who held it there were 
all goddesses, not gods. And this is only logical. We shall rpiotc 
Tliomson®* to see the logic of it, 

was constantly portrnyed aa holding in h-er hand a 
poppy or a pomegranata ar both. The linage of Victory Athena at 
Athens had n balmct Sn the right hand and a pomasranDto in the 
left At Olympia there was a statue at the athlete Mllcm holding a 
pomegranate. JMilon was a priest of Hera. Hera's statue at Argos 
had a aceptre fn one hand and a pomegranate In the other. In 
referring to it Pausanias remarks: I will say no more about the 
pomegranate because the story connected with it is in the nature 
of a secret" What was the secret? 

The frtiit of the pomegranate is a brilliant red. So is the seed 
{kakkos) which by yielding a common dye gave Greek its word for 
scarlet CkokklTioj!). The pomegranate was a sign of blood. That is 
generally understood, but the real meaning of the sign has been 
missed. It has usually been regarded as a symbol of t^iolent death. 
That is undoubtedly what it means in particular caae.n.. But tbep 
applications are secondary. The pomegranate was used medEcinally 
for menstruation and preipiaticyp and this shows that in the hands 
of Bemeter it had the same value as the poppy, which is expressly 
described as a symbol of fecundity. In the Elcusinian Mysteries and 
the Arcadian MTstcries of Despotna (Persephone) It was taboo, in 
allusion to a well known incident In the story of Persephone,,., At 
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A^ei^ the woDiea who Ic^pt the ThessnophoriB were requited to 
Retain from pomeerattates aod from sexual inlwtiOUTse. Each night 
toey slept on beds of witby, which toad the double virtue of check¬ 
ing the sexual impulse and scaring away snakes. Since they used the 
withy ^ an antidoto to sexual activity, we must suppose that they 
ovoided the pomegranate because it was a sUmutant Its coiour was 
not primarily tbe Wood of battle but the blood of fertility— 
menstrual and lochial blood. 

It remains for us to see the importance attributed to tbc 
rnenstriiol blood in primitiv'e ideas, paiticularly in tbc ideas 
cbaracteristjc of the early agricultural stage. Howev'er, it is at 
present sufficient for us to note, that, assuming sueb symbolic 
signiBcances to be universal which tliese certainly were, pome¬ 
granate being used as an ayutlha of Canapati mabes obviously 
a case for the most grotesque inconsistencies. The male god was 
dabbling in the female matters. It rvas all right for him to 
be a male and be connected with ttie hunting eoonomy; but not 
so witli the agricultural. When he wanted, as it were, to he 
connected wdtb the latter he had to borrow tbe characteristic 
and secrets of the other sex. 

We may notice more manifestation of the same fundamental 
inconsistency in the later ideas of our old Ganapati Efforts in 
various ways were made to associate him with the ccibur of th" 
blood. According to the MantramihamavaJ^'^ the image of 
Ganapati should be red like blood. In the Tdnfrasarow we come 
across such epithets as red as the vermihon.' wearing clothei 
nf die colour of blood' in tlie meditations on Ganapati Accord* 
ing to Colebrooke'the distinguishing sectarian mark of the 
Canupatyas w£ts a drtlet of red miniium on the forehead' Tho 
scarlet flower jaba (china-rose) is called 'tiie flower of 
Ganesa.^^' Vermilion powder, again, is called the ‘cosmetic of 
Ganesa. On the bank of tiie Narmada, near Canesa-Kunda, 
there is a piece of red stone called the Cauesa-stoiiG,^ Kane*" has 
said that five kinds of stone were used in worship, of which tiiu 
one used in the worship of Ganesa was red. 

\yliat was the teal significance of alt these? Why was it 
conceived that Ganapati was intimately connected with red? 
V\Tiat did the colour stand for? The author of Sninfaini Viifli/s" 
gave us tlie clue to these questions. For he clearly told us tiiat 
tlie meastniol blood played a decisive role in the rituals of the 
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followers of Gmapati. Evideatly, the red with which Ganapti 
was tlius variously associated was the symbol of the same, e 
shall see this point more clearly in Chapter V. This symbolic 
significance of the red colour had been universal m anci€ii| 
cultures* Thomson, on the basis of an enormously vast heap ol 
evidences collected by Briffault. has in fact conclusively argued 


Fbr the moment it is sufficient for us to note that if ^ be 
the real significance of the colour, it is hardly consistent for our 
male god to be anointed witli it. It was the same mc^sistency 
he erfiibited by bolding a pomcgratialc in his hand. Tlie male 
eod wvis getting involved in matters pertaining to the femalo. 
From this point of view, it was probably more insistent 
for him to retire from the agricultural scene, as he did in the 
Ganesa Caturtht Vraia, leaving the ritual to be performed by 
the women centred round a female Gguie Perhaps the 
oQier way for him was to take shelter behind the female As a 
matter of fact, we find him doing this in certain.cases In the 
cave of EUora, Ganesa is to be seen not by himself but as 
subservient to the seven women, called the seven motben; 
/jopta mofrilbj)." In some other cases, we find a young lady 
usuJly sitting on his lap and being amorously embraced by lum. 
She is called tlie Sakti and such icons of Ganesa are known as 
the Safcti Ganapatis.^® We shall later see iiow, m such 
representations in which the male god is associated with Sal^. 
he is reduced to the secondary position, however much the 
icon^makers might have disregarded lliis proportional im¬ 
portance of the male and the female. 


7. AcrucuLTt’flE: TiiK DiscovTaiv of Womi:.s 

Thus there were reverses in the celestial plane in the 
soperiority of sexes at the initial stage of agriculture. The female 
moved forward and the male was either pushed to the back* 
ground or, at least, made to imitate the female. All these were 
logical, lie initial stage of agriculture witnessed the sodal 
superiority of the women. For agriculture was women's in¬ 
vention. Observed Bema!,** 

As eraiti-aathering was women’s busitiess agrieulturc 
probably B women’s intfcntion. and in any case was womens work, 
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at least UU the ioveutiDn of the ox-drawn hoe or plough, for it was 
ooTO ante the hoe, a derivative of the old stone age digotns stfcic 
with whi^ women used to grub for rwts. Where agriculture ore- 
donated over hunting In providing food it aceordingJy raised the 
stotus of women and halted and reversed the tendency to change 
the recko^g of descent through the mother (marrilineal), to that 
i^ugh the father (patrilineal) which hunting had first induced 
^ly stock-r^ing predominated, as in the lands bordering 

the agncultura) settlements, was there a complete transition to the 
patriarchy—as we see it in the Bible, 

Gilesin his contribution to the Encyclopaedia of Religton 
arjd EthicSf argued the same point: 


i . *^*^fUve agriculture is not altogether nor to any large extent, 
in me hands of males. As Von Den Stcinen remarks of the Bakairl 
Jf Cfutrai Brazil, it is woman that has invent^ agriculture,.. - 
Dibbbpg with a pointed stick and hoeing with a stone axe were 
po^tble for the women and children in the neighbourhood of the 
nuts, While the men wandered farther afield as hunters or on the 
war path. Hence agriculture reaches an advanced stage, before the 
women hand over the greater part of the operations to the men, .. . 
Hence, with me development of the plough and of a system of tillage, 
agnculture of neces^ty passed more Into the hands of men. More 
over, when a pastoral people turns to agriculture, it objects to women 
having to do with the cattle, wv*iiw> 

Added Briifault: 


In the primitive division of labour the gathering and the culti¬ 
vation of v^table food are the special occupation of the women 
as huntmg is that of the men. The yam-digging slick is among th* 
Australian abongmes as inseparable and pergonal a part of the 
woman as weapons are appurtenances of the men. The art of culti¬ 
vation has developed exclusively in the hands of women Th.; 
m^^™ agnculture by woman is commemorated In savage 

Whore agriculture, which from Ihe first has boon the province 
of women, has developed on an important scale without any inter¬ 
vening pastoral stage, the matriarchal order has often persisted and 
has even become accentuated in relatively advanced phases of 
culture. ... This happened notably in Egypt, which owed its wealth 
and culture to the Nile and to the fields which ft fertilised n nd 
property never attained to any degre^ of 


8. ^!oTHEH-Rtf;^fT IN I.S'DlA 

A^culture tlitis was the invention of women. Therefore, 
the initial pfiase of agricultural economy witnessed the social 
superiority of the female. 

But questions may still be asked with regard to the specific 
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case oF iDdian history. We have alreaidy observed the cx^wnple 
of the Khasis and have seen how they represent a comparatively 
undeveloped agricukural technique along with mother-right in 
its typical form. 'Matriarchal institiitioiis/ Kosambi"* has 
observed, still surv^ive in those parts of the eountiy that took 
last to the plough economy, e.g. Travancore'Cocliia and among 
some tribesmen." Howev-^er^ further questions are obviously 
involved. Was agricultuTe, in India^ the discovery of women? 
^\'as this discovery really connected with the social superiority 
of the female? Ehrenfels has already ans^ve^ed the questions. 

Women hero not only invented systematic tillinjt of the soU. 
hut also put this inlo practice, which can by no mearis have been 
an easy task, as conservatism wag so atrouf Lo primitive socleiyk 
specially in the primevaJ eulturMirclOH that some remnants of these 
pre-&grlcuUurai groups have been preserved to the present day. 
In consequence of the UlUng of the soil the peoples of this first 
matriarchal culture-circle gave up roaming m the faresi and became 
the first settlers.“ft 

Tlie author has indeed gone a step further and asserted thut 
a primitive form of agriculture^ and along with it a form of 
mother-right first developed originally in India. 

The mutual relotfon^ between Indian and non-Indian Tn&fhcr-ripht 
culttires are manifold. The general geographical and also the 
archaeological situation favours the theory that the world-culturcg 
of mother-right origin^ly emanated from India."^^ 

So^ it wa$ the Indiim motlier-right \vhicfi 

appears to have created the ancient matriarchal civilkaifertB In the 
Meditcrrofiean BasLn^ Oriental Africa, the Near East and specially 
Southern ArabiaJ*^ 

This hypothesis of India being the original Ivome of mother- 
right and, therefore, of the migration of mother-right Emm India 
to the other centres of the ancient world* may of course be dis¬ 
puted, If mother-right be original ty due to the invention of 
agriculture by tlie women^ as Ehrenfels ha$ repeatedly accepted 
it to liave been, then it is quite ooneeivable that tlie other 
peoples of the world, under similar circumstances, ie., because 
of similar inventions^ might liave developed the same or 
similar institution. Nevertheless, tills consideration does not at 
all minimise the intportance of the contribution of our author 
to the queshon of mother-right in India. Tlie Index of the 
Caste-Register'^^ which lie has so laboriously prepared goes lo 
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show how Strong and widespread are the surviving 'matriarchal 
culture elements’ among the peoples of India. Indeed, a pr^ 
dominantly agricultural country Uke India, with her stimted 
economic development accounting for the strong survivals of 
the tribal elements, is only likely to be hill of relira of molb^- 
right. In the North-East, among the Khasis and Caros, and in 
the South-West among the Nayars of the Malabar Coast, the 
survival of mother-right may be particularly strong; but, ai 
Ehrcofets has shown, tlicre are a number of more primtive 
tribes, lining mainly on //lommg-cultivatioij (tlie authors U- 
group), who pnescrlt a more primitive form of mother-right; 

Many of their mother-right elements are found to have been 
taken over from the surrounding matriarchal peoples who belong 
to more progressive social units. Still it U possible, perhaps even 
probable, that the beginning of b mothOT-right civilizabon, ^ough 
a very primitive one. was constituted withm the U-gmup long before 
any influence by other communities could have taken placed* 

More important than all these are the observations of 
on the violent overthrow of tlie original mother-right 
among the vast masses of the Indian ^asant-population. The 
abrupt and essentially artificial way in which the overthrow 
took place did result, according to him. in the ‘three typically 
Indian institutions,* namely, hypergamy, child-marriage and soti 
(burning of widows). 

Summing up the evidences on hypergamy. Ehrenfels con¬ 
cluded: 

The principle of hypergamy in India finds its best explanation 
in the draire of an immigrating, patriarchally organised ^lety, to 
Sree the idea of the superiority of men on the women, whoM sp.rti 
„f mdetwndence and self-confidence was rooted m the old tradition 
of a maWchally organised society, ^pwgamy thus seems a 
to su^oc the female position in sow^y by forcing upon her social 
inferiority in matrimonial relations-^’* 

But tlie ciuestion is why, in India, such cxtravagmit means of 
breaking the resistance of matriarchy was called for, parallels 
of which arc 

acarcely to be found anywhere else to huniiui history, though con- 
between patriarchal and jiMt^archal prineSplra has so often 
existed in the course of human civilization. 

The author has sought the answer in ‘the special vigour and 
development of the matriarchal civilization in prc-Aiyan India*:*' 
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it was this which "yielded such a strong opposition to the patiiar- 
chal tendencies of the Aiyan new-comers\*'^ and called forth 
such extravagant methcxb to destroy it. 

Similar is the e^qplaoation of child-maniage: 

The prevalence of infant-marrlBfie in India, compared to other 
countriesp where a struggle heti^'^een father-right and mother-ri^t 
haa also talcen place, is subject to the same explanation as the one 
whicih was given with regard to hypergamy.^ 

However, the most violent form of this extravagant method 
of depriving the women of their former importance is exempli 
Bed by the contf^pt for the wadow. 

This pjctiire of the progressive decay of wonien's posltLon in India 
betrays the clearly viable tendency to huroHiate them before men^ 
a tendency which is practised in exciCss in the treatment of 
widows.^^ 

Elircnfels quoted Bussell to iUnstratc tlio position of tvidow 

(A widow is often forced to) shave hex head and b usually 
forbidden to have a col or bed, and must aicep on the ground or on 
a plank. She must not chew betel leaves, should eat only once a 
day, and mmi rigorously observe all the prescribed fasts. She weaiis 
whit* clothes oniy, no gla^ bangles and no ornaments on her fceL 
She is subject to other restrictions and is a general drudge in the 
fan^ly, , + * Hindus soy that a widow Is half^dcad. She should not 
toe allowed to cook the household food - ^. □ widow is not per¬ 
mitted to worship the household-god or the ancestors of the famiiy 
..» a widow should not claim any Ufe-interest In her husband 
property.., 

Ehrcnfcis has rightly added the following: 

Sdii, or burning the widow together with the husband's body, 
isp under these conditions only one step furlherp tf we take Into con¬ 
sideration that life without any occupaion, besides the humiliating 
ones, without any aim, purpose or happiness, suppressed not only 
by the superstitious fear, but often hatr^ of the whole family^ had 
to bo faced by the widow who refused to commit sati, whereas this 
self-sacrifice in the burning fiam-es was considered not only to 
bring honour and gloiy on the name of the whole family,, but wilso 
eternal happiness to the soul of the suicided w^oman.i^^ 

Thus^ 

,, * the bad posillan of the widow, intensified to the extreme in tlM 
custom of burning her alive with the body ol the deceased husband, 
originally foreign to the pre-Aryan^ as well ni to the Ary&n 
of India has been evolved in the struggle between the originally 
matriBrchal and the immigrated patriarehal system of society as a 
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means to subdue the former hy the reUgidu^y orjgaiiised rule of 
the latter. 

We ]iave emphasisced parts of the quotation only to point 
out where the argument of Ehrenfels is doubtful. According to 
hidi^ duiing the Vedic period, the Vedic Arj^anSr in spite of 
being patriiirchaJ, were not ha^Trig such extreme practices ^4 
the to humiliate the wromen. He has accej^ted die 'proba^ 
bility of a better position of women, the edsteace of adul^ 
marriage and permission of widow-remamage among the Aiym^ 
in the period of die Early Vt^das/**^ Consequently he argued: 

The Brahmin hostiUty against womanhoad^ opposing the prln-^ 
cJpLes of the £arly Vodas. where women enjoyed an horiouTect 
posiUotip is thus easily explainabte &s the outcome of the stni^lt; 
between the palrlarehaUy organised nomadic: herdsmen, whos^ 
sociology" is the basis of the Aryan Brahmarustn against the matriar^ 
chally organised indigenous clviliiation, which resisted more actively 
than was usually the case in similar constellations of other countries. 
The Brahmin desire to break this resistance wLch all possible mean^ 
easily e>nplai^ progressive decline of the ^ndard of womnn^ 
hood la India, proportional to the more and more draconic mean^ 
applied by the representatives of the patriarchaL society.***^ 

But the position of women during the early Vedic period 

really not as honourable as our author seems to believe. 
There are distinct references in the Samhitas to die practice of 
burning the widow' along with the dead-bexly of her husband. 

The funerol hymns of the Hifl Veda and the Atharva Veda show 
that In the VedLc iieriodp like Purttaamedha, anamaram or followv 
ing the husband to death by mounling his funorat pyre, was als(> 
practiced in a symbolic fasMoD-™* 

The MaUrmjani Samhita^^ described w^omen as untruth, th^- 
Taittirfija Samkita^ said that a good woman was tvorse tliaii 
bad man and the Katha SutMla^ sarcastically alluded to tlicj 
woman's ability to obtain tilings from her husband by cajolery 
at night. The point is that the pastoral economy of the Vedk- 
peoples was at the toot of their patriarcbal organisation w'hich 
could not have much scope to make the position of the womeri 
honourable. The degradation of women m the Vedlc societv 
was conditioned by the economic life of the Vedic peoples just 
as the tenacity of the matriarchal elements in tlie lives of 
tion-Vedio peoples of the OJuntrj^—the peasant masses—can bi^ 
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accDUBled for only from the basic pattern of thdr etjonomic 
lift 

It is this economic basis of both father-right and mother- 
right wliich Ehrenfels, in spite of rightly associatiag agriculture 
with matriarchy, has. On the whole, overlooked- This has led 
him to treat both patriarchy and matriiirchy as "things-in-them- 
selves/ the former ^vaging a kind of battle as it were against 
the latter. 

It is true that the most estravagant methods were neces¬ 
sary in thU country to establish the victory of patriarchy. 
Fuklier, Ehrenfels is the only writer to have insisted tliai such 
exaggerated efforts to establish artificially die superiority of the 
male resulted in the institutions of hypergiamy, child-maniago 
and the seti. Tlic special vigour to overthrow matriarchy must 
have necessarily implied, as Ehrenfels riglitly claimed, a 
corresponding special vigour which mother-right must have 
been enjoying in this country. But oiu- analysis cannot stop here. 
For the temicity of mother-right among the Indiiin masses is 
itself a problem and the problem is not solved by saying, as 
Elirenfels did, that motlicr-right was esttremely ancient-’” 

On the other hand, when we look at the problem from the 
point of view of the economic basis of the social institutioiis, 
tfie answer appears to be rather simple. As we have discussed 
the point in the last chapter, the economic develnpmetit of the 
country, generally speaking, remained stunted. The large masses 
of the Indian people oontinu<?d to be merely the tillers of the 
soil. If the undeveloped agricultural economy had a natural 
tendency to create matriarchal society and if by far the largest 
proportion of the Indian masses remained predominantly agri* 
cultural, dien it was but logical that the most extravagant 
methods would have been necessary to coerce upon them the 
supremacy of the male. Ehrenfels rightly iodicoted the resistance 
to father-right, but he luis not explained the right reason for it. 

Tins neglect of tlie economic basis of mother-right has result¬ 
ed in a more serious limitation in Ebrenfels observations. The 
violent imposition of male supremacy might have resulted in 
Such artificial irtsiitulions us hy^rgarny, child-itiomagc anti 
tlie sflfi. But even then the malriarchal culture-elements could 
not he stamped out from the lives of the masses. Ehrenfels has 
himself prcrparcd the most admirable catalogue of these exten- 
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sive and deep-rooted survivob of mothcr-righl in India. In view 
of the extreme meajiures taken to suppres^s the survivals of 
motlier-iight are^ to say the leasts peculiar. Ebrenfels himself 
has gi\ eii us no reasonable explanation of this peculiarity. When 
we ask ourselves what couJd liave been the real reason for these 
extensive survivals of motlier^rigbt in indie—there con |H)(Ssibly 
be only one answer* Elements of the materja] basis of motiier- 
aright must tiavo survived. We return to the same point: 
(he overwhehningly large majority of the people remained at 
cornparaUveiy low level of agricultural economy. 

9. Female Piunople 

Of all the survivals of mothcr-rightp we are at present 
directly interested in what is usuahy described as the 'female 
principle' in the religious beliefs and plillosopliical views. Thut 
this ‘female principle,* generally speaking, is the ideological 
aspect of motlier-right w'iU not be doubt^ by serious scholar^. 
We quote Starbuck'^^: 

FemaJe deities have often enjoyed the highest place among the 
gods. This depends upon the nature of ihe social organJsstion and 
the respect in which women are held. Claa-^life in which the mothfir 
is the head of the group is Jlkely to lifi tho 'mother-goddess' 
a. Eupreme position provided the nation has risen above the stage 
of magia 

This is clenrJy logicaL Eut we have to pursue further. We 
huvo to raise the question oonoeming the condition In which 
tlie mother is the head of the group/ ^Vhen we do so, we oom^ 
across tlie fact that in the ultimate analysis the early agricultural] 
economy Is the material basis of the female principIOi 

Unfortunately Starbuck himself has not raised the quesHoq^ 
(hough it h intercstiDg to note that coercedii as it wore, hy 
objective historical facts, he was obliged to acknowledge th^ 
basic connection between the agricultural pursuit and the femalu 
priaciple. 

It seems Inevitable that, as the quieter agricuUtiral pursuits 
naturally protected valleya favourable to the warship of goddessvg; 
have fallen into the bacJcgroimd, through the fusion of clans ahj 
cities into wflirlng nations in which chivalry and virility are at g 
prcmmnir male deities have risen supreme, while thofle of 
'weaker sex' have been degraded to lesser fumrbous, attached 
consorts, superseded and forgotten or* to save themselves, bave 
changed their sex to 0t the new demands ** 
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So gotls and goddesses aio viewed as products of wax and 
peace—the deities of ‘stronger sex' during war while those 
of die ‘w'oaJier sex’ during peace. The problem was to adjust 
life as the situation demanded. 


Amotis Ite needs are protection and safely, have been 

esoeeially useful in this relation. Another need is the increase of 
cr^. herds, and, children. Goddess® have been the natural and 
convenient symbols of fertility and increase,'*^ 

With this as his starting point the author has tried to 
explain the religious history of India. 


India is unique in bavins the opporite h^tory^-of Wgh^ 
appreciatlou of goddess®, along with its Utw f^^elopmenu U 
mu^tes, however, the same principle m a negative way. The Vedas 
were written before and during the period when the Aryans 
conquering the aborigines of India and were 
among their own tribes. Under such conditions there 
desse^ al though the Utereture is nchJy polyth^tic. Since the 
mUod has setSed down into a relalively peaceful Jlle of 



all phenomena.^^ 


The relatioosliip conceived between the female priticiplfl 
and the agricultural pursuits is of course important^ but it haji 
been conceived within the framework of a hypothesb historically 
unsound. There were female deities like Caudt, whose exploits. 


as narmted by the .WarJbflfKtejrfl Puhijhj, places her on the samo 
footing as any other male deity renowned for aggriKsiveness and 
waT'Iike character. As a matter of fact, the myth of the weaker 
sex' is itself a late product of the patriarchal society and as such 
any hypotliesis built on it has not the prospect of fitting in with 


facts. 

The stoiy of the Amazons of ancient Asia Minor had been 
largely mvthologicah but it could as well have had some hist^ 
rical basis. In any case, women, in many primitivo races, far 
from reprrsenting tlic constitutionally weaker ses, are physically 
more developed tlian the men and commonly take part in war in 
primitive societies: tliey are even generally distinguished by 
greater cruelty. BrifTault,'™ arguing on the basis of a huge mass 
of evidences, lias proved these points conclusively. 

It is, therefore, wrong to imagine that men distinguished 
themselves as warriors because of any constitutional vigour 


fT lb. V. eao. 
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iahtirent in them. Tlie real reasoQ, ^ Briffault rightly 
is to be found in the economic f^idors: 

TIjc diffcrenliaU dh of the man aa warrlet and fighter is -certalGly 
not due to any constitutfoniLL Indispoaitjan or incapaeity In primitive 
woman, but to economic necessities.iw 

were these economic necessities that prev'ented 
women from dev'otihg themselves fully to war purposes? 

But whiie the women are frequently known to share in ttie 
Bcttve pursuits of men, the construcuvc occupatioiis which have 
given use to the development of material culture belong, in the 
rudefit sodeU-es, almost exclusively to the sphere of women^j worfe^ 
the men take no share tn them. All industries were at first 
home mdustnest and developed therefore in the hands of the women 
ivho are the home-makers and stayed at home. ... 

The basic discover}' which enabled human beings to deve¬ 
lop all these indushries was agncultuie. Therefore^ it will 
logical to cfincentrate specially on this. 

We may now return to consider the view of Starbutrk 
concerning the female principle in genend and the developmeiit 
of Indian religion in particular. It is indeed a remarkable fatt 
that the Vedic pantheon is predominantly male. But the reasoiv 
is not, as Starbud: thought^ that the Vedlc peoples were engaged 
in wat. More remarkable, liowm'er, is the fact that in the post- 
Vedic Hinduism, witli all its formal allegiunce to the Veda^^ 
there survived none of the major Vedie gods—Indra, Vanina^ 
Mitra, PiTjjapati^ Ihison, Maiarisvan, etc. Yet this exit of diet 
Vedic gods from the post-Vedic pantheon was only logical: the 
pastoral economy which generate the Vedic pantheon was 
longer tliere in the post-Vedic period to nourish it. The Vedic 
gods had to svithcr away. Father-right elements might hav^ 
l>een aggressively on the lives of the people, yet the 

remnants of mother-right could not be eomplctclv stamped out 
The Indian masses, remaining as they did the rillers of the solj^ 
were sticking to their old Mother Goddess, or Sakti. Not thi,t 
there h m male god in the later Indian pantheon. But thcv 
are, particularly in the predominantly agricultural areas, gcn<iL 
rally pushed to the background or somehow or other fused witfi 
the female. Tlie swa-lingflm^^ is probably the eomtnone;^ 
escample of the latter* 

J»fb. L 45L 101 Ib. 1. 460. 

1^^ It may be remembered that the Gauxi-pattaTn of the Aimfikr 
Siva-tin£;ciTn Is but the female organ. 
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Secondly, Starbuck has worked on the hypothesis that the 
Aryansi after conquering the aborigines of India, settled down 
in this coiiJitiy to peacehJ agricultural pursuits. In the absence 
in iiis time of the archaeological data made available m later 
times p such a hypothesis found almost a univeisal favour with 
the nineteentl^-century scholars. But the Indus excavations 
have refuted it. As Marshall summed op his observations on 
the Indus excavations: 

Five thousand years ago^ before €vef the Aryans were heard of| 
^e Punjab and SmdT if not other joart^ of India, as welL were eiiioy™ 
ina an ndvCTiced and stnjjuiarty unijorm civilization of their own* 
cJosely akin, but in some resbects eveft superior to that of con¬ 
temporary Mesopotamia and F jy pt iw 

And again^ 

CPne thing that stands out clear and unmistakable, both at 
Mohenio-daro and Harappa, is that civUh^tien . - ^ at these two places 
is not an incipient civilisation, but one already age-old and stereo¬ 
typed on Indian soil with many millennia of human endeavour 
behind it. Thus India mviat henceforth be recognised, along with 
Persiai Mcsopoliunia and Egypt as one of the most important ureas 
where the civilizmg processes of society were Initiate and 
developed.**** 

But initiated by whom? By tbe nuile or by tlie female. 
Presumably by the latter. For, like tlte other cealries of oncieut 
civilizations^ the Indus too was drawing its wealth from the soil. 
Agneukural surplus, in other vvords^ was its material basis. And 
agriculture was the invention of the women. 

It is no wonder, therefore^ that the relics of the ancient 
Indus civilization should reveal very' strong survivals of matri¬ 
archal elements. We may quote Ehrenfels^®^ again: 

These excavations, nnd Sir John Marshall's summary of their 
archaeological results, have changed the outlook on the history espe¬ 
cially of tbe more highly developed strata within the matriarchal 
culture-circle of lndia+ and brought aboul two fundamentally im¬ 
portant focts: (a) The predoroinance of the jire-Aryan element in 
the cullunal structure of what we call ^Hinduism/ and tb) the 
matricrchal character of this advanced pre-Aryan civilization to 
wh^ch present-day and medieval India owes so many elements, iin-* 
pulses and cultural moulds. 

I’hose Indus reb'es with matriarchal cHaracler, according to 
MurshiilL were of the nature of reUgioiis objects. We shall 
quote hi.s observation.^ on thc^e Inter. For the present^ we 
merely wan I to c^tabli^h th:tt the importance of tbe female 
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principle in tLc religious Iiistoiy of India was not the 
product of the pesiccfii] oonditons of the post-Vedic period, 
os Starbuck imagined it to have been. Its histofy^ rather, is to 
be traced as far back as the earliest recorded period of th.t* 
discovery of agriculhtre in this country^ just as tlie strengtli of 
its survival in the later periods can only be accounted for by 
the fact that the people among whom it survived remained 
predominantly agriculturists. 

+ 

IOh BeUCION" or MoHEfqODABO 

There was a coDtrovers)' among scholars over the import¬ 
ance of the non-Aryan elements in later Indian religion, broadly 
caUed Hinduism. Monier-Williams and Hopkins bought tb^t 
tiie contribution was dmost negligible and it consisted of the 
most barbaric and degrading aspects, Oppert, on the odi«^ 
hand, argued an opposite view. In the background of thLs 
controversyj as Marsball^*^ rightly obser\'ed, the new materials 
from Mohenjo-dmo and Harappa were invested with soiprismg 
value because these were actual monirmeiits of the pre-Aryaju 
period. 

Marshalls own interpretations of these new materials hav^ 
largely been inspired by the observations of Chanda on Saktisih, 
pubttehed a few years before the actual Indus e.i:cavatioris 
started: 

For a conception cf the god-head anolog^ous to that of the 
conception ot the Devi we should travel beyond countries dominattd 
by the Vedle Ary^ans and the Avestic Iraniaiu; to Asia Minor. Syri^^ 
Egypt and other countries bordcrJng on tho Mediterranean^ior 

The reason is not really far to seek; 

There is a strong resemblance between the Indian Sakta coi^- 
cepUon of Sakti and the Sakta ritual of the followers of yamacava 
and KuloMTfl, who practised ceremonial promiscuity, on the 
hand, and the Semitic conception of Astart ( Astarte), the KgyptiSin 
conception of Irian and the Phrygian conception of Cytkie on 11,/* 
other. 

On the basis of these similarities, Chanda observed; 

ft ma^ be asaUTned that aroae in Indfa under the aan,e 

Mociai conditions oa tfioae under which Astarte teet c&nceived If 
Syria, Cpbeie in Aria Minor, and Ida in FyypfJofi 

J w* I.IIC I 49. 
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What exactly was the nature th^e socinl conditions? 
Chanda answered the question in cine word. It matdiirehy. 
Matriarchal conditions were actually prevailing in andent 
Syria* Asia Minor and Egypt- 


There Is a large body of evidence to show that the Semites 
before Ihelr passed throu^ a matriarchal stage of society^ 

The tribe was a group of people inhabiting a particular ciasis in the 
Arabian desert. It vms niade up of mothers and their brothers and 
children. The fathers were men of other tribes, dwelling in other 
oasis, who conlTacted only temporary unions with the mothers. 
Descent was traced through the mother^ and she was the head of 
the cJan in peace and war. In such a society the chief deity of the 
tribe must have been coneeived as a counterpart of the hunum 
matriarchr Male divinities might exist and be knowm as "maternal 
uncle/ but they would not be called 'father/ and would play so 
unimportant a part that they wOMld survive only sporadically in 
later religioiL This view is confirmed by the fact that all those 
traits which are oldest and rnc^ permanent in the character of 
Ashtart-Ishtar are those which for other reasons we must predicate 
of the ancient Semitic tribal mother,it»» 


Similarly, the origin of the Great MolJier Cyhele is to be 
tmderstood in the light of the fact, observed by Fraacr,*^* that 
mother-right lingered in Lycia down to historicHil period; and 
we may conjecture tliat in" former times it was widely spread 
diroughout Asia ^Irnor/ 

Again, in the home of Isis (Egypt), the archaic system of 
mother-kin, with its preference for women over men in matters 
of pmpert}’ and inheritance, lasted down to Roman times 
On the basis of tlicsc similarities, Chanda"^ concluded: 


The Sakta conception of the Devi, fls Adya SakU, ‘■toe primor¬ 
dial eneiw/ and Jagadamba, ‘the mother of universe, alM very 
probably arose in a society where matriurchate or mother-kln wag 
prevalent. 


There is no doubt tliat of all the coonments so far made on 
the origin of Saktistn, this is the most rational. Unfortunately, 
however, the jiuIIiot did not ptirsue this ejuestion of the social 
origin of Saktism any further. Instead he wanted to look at 
Soktism with its matriarchal basis as a mere matter of racial 
characteristic. Tlie question he finally considered worth asking 
was: Did Saktism then originate among tlie Itido-AryaiM of the 
Outer countries?^** But the question has lust much of its value 
to the sdiolars of later times. 
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The problem of Saktism aticl its possible rektion to mother-^ 
riglu, however, had to be reopened by Marsliall; beause, among 
the material remains of Mohenjo-daro imd Harappa were found 
a large number of female figurines of terra-cotta and such other 
objects that could not easily pass for toys: 

Now U Is well known that feuiDle statuette okLn to thosf* from 
the Indus Valley and Baluchistan have been lound in lar^e numbers 
and over a wide range of countries between Persia and the Ae^an 4 
notably In EJam, Mesopetamla, Transeaspla, Asia Minor, Syria and 
Palestine. Cyprus, Crete, the Cyclades, the Balkans and Egypt 

The siTniiaritics are striking. Marshall tried to inteq>rei 
the Indtis relics in the light of what is already kno\%Ti about 
simikir figurines found in other places: 

The gcnerfllly accepted view Donjceming them is that they 
represent the Great Mother or Nature Goddess, whose cult Ja 
believed to have orleinated in Anatalia (probably in Phrygia) attd 
spread thence throughout most of Western Asia, The correspond¬ 
ence, however, between these figurine? and those found on the banka 
of the Indus is such that it is difficult to resist the oonclusLon that 
the latter also represented Mother or Nature Gt^dess and served 
the same purpose as their eounterparts in the West^ vk, either as 
votive ofterines or, les probably, as cult Images for household 
shrines: and this concltisioti is strengthened by the f^t that the 
range of these tigiirines now extends practically without a break 
from the Indus to the Nile, over tracts that are not only geographi¬ 
cally continuous but which in the Chakolithic Age were united by 
common bonds of culture.^ 

Marshall made the furtlicr important comment: 

That, like the Mother Godde^se^ of Western Asia, they originated 
in a rnatrlarchal state of society, is a highly reasonable sup¬ 
position.”®* 


And agaiUj 

this remarkable parallelism between these cults and Indian Saktisn? 
has long been recognised and eoiuincnied on, and u has been 
assumed that in both cases it originated In the similar (Le. matriar¬ 
chal) conditions of society which are thought to have prevailed 
during the pre-AriTin age iti India as well as in the Nearer East 
What was not recognised and w'hat has only heed revealed by the 
discoveries at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, k that in the CbalcolithJc 
Age India and Western Aria were elosely united by common bonds 
of cLviUzntion.,.. As a fact, there is some evidence-, .of a tangible 
concrete connection between the neligtoiis ol Indus Valley and UicKse 
of MesopotamiaJ ” 
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Such a tangible concrete connection must have been a 
remarkable revelatioii of the Indus archaeologj'. But out expla¬ 
nation of tlie female figurines cannot end there. If these were 
the images of the mother-goddess and if such images ^ 
‘turned up in hundreds among the Neolithic and Chaloo'lithic 
deposits of Central Europe, the Mediterranean region and the 
Near East,”*’ these nmst have evolved everywhere from the 
same material origin. Tliis origin can be understo^ only in 
the backgmimd of the primitive agricultural matriardiait^ a 
question which Maisliall has not raised seriously enough,^ \^1Jen 
we do so. we come across the same iwint everywhere: all these 
an<-tent civilizations drew' their wealth from the soil, and agri¬ 
culture was the invention of women. Beneath all these centres 
of ancient civilizations, therefore, remain buried the images o 
the motlicr-goddess, Isecause these were supposed to ensure, 
though magically, the success of the agricultiir^ o^rahon to 
tliose women who. by inventing HgricuJl^re. played the 
decisive part in the origin of civilization. 
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In India, Imwcver, the story of the motlier-goddesscs did 
not end with the Indus civilization. Wc my quote Marshall 
again; 


She Is ttie ^Molhcr^ or ^Gre&t Mother* and prototype of the power 
(pTokriti'l wtiich developed into th-ot of S&ktl^ Her representatives 
are the Grt^madevatas, the vlUage-goddesse^ whoso names are 
legion and whose local attributes tn^y va^. who one an^ll 
are pcrsanlflcetiohs of the same power.... Who la author of fertl^ 
lity.. . .There can be no question that they held a prMi^ent 
position amonp the national deities of ihe non-Aryan poputaaon. 
This is indicated alike by the popularity of iheir cults among the 
primitive tribes, and by the fact that the leadmg part tn their rlit^l 
e:nd ceremonies are taken, not by B^flh^iaIlas^ but by low-css^ 
Pa rSohs—members of some of the old tribes who are supposM to 
know how In win the ear of the goddess^ Some of the pre-Aryan 
tribes- have never really come within the fold of Hindulsirtp and 
among these tribes the worship of the Mother or Earth Goddess is 
specially strong.i^* 


EhrenfeLs'*® hiW prcpsireit tlifi following li;it of those back¬ 
ward peoples of Indiu in the conscioujiiicss of ssiiom the pri¬ 
mitive goddess is still occupying a supremdy important 
position: Bill Magga, Buduhudiki, Dar/J, Domb, Cadaba, 
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CangiidjkRra Okialu, Canga, Golk^ Haddi, Haiiikar Okkaiiga, 
Helava, Holeya* Idlga, etc, Tl\e Ifet is imposlog. 

Jf^ as MarsliaU has argued, tlitise Gramadevatas be reaUy 
the representatives of the ‘Mother^ or ^Great MotherV the relics 
of wliom are traceable as far back as at least 3000 then we 
have herOj again, another example of uneven development 
which we have tried to argue eiaborplely in the previous 
chapter. There are p^ple still surviving in India that Hve the 
life of—and therefore also stick to the beliefs and ideas of—the 
ancestors of those tliat built the Indus civllizahon many diou- 
sands years ago. 

More significant is die fact that among the vast niasses of 
the Indian peasantry—that is, among those tliat ore no longer 
lining in the trib^tl society^male deities have only secondarv 
position. The deities that Iiave any rCnal grip on the lives of the 
masses ane mostly females* The better known names of these 
are Durga^ Kali^ Candi and olhcrs. Rut, ns it has been argued, 
the variations in these names, like the variations in the qualities 
and hLStories attributed to them, being later additions^ axe onlv 
secondly in importance. Behind them all is the primeWl 
goddess, terra-cotta representations of whom are unearthed at 
all the centres of ancient clviUzations, The survival of this 
primeval mother in the consciousness of the Indian masses caa 
only be explained by the survival of its material basis. This 
iUustrates the second point ccinceming the peculiarity of Indians 
social history which we have tried to argue in the previous 
chapter. Survival of tlie tribal past has indeed been an im¬ 
portant characteristic of the traditional Indian society. 
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TANTRA 


OBSCURE CULTS AND AGRfCULTURAL RITUAL 


Ther* are two basic trends in Indian culture, the Vedic and the 
non-Vedic. A predomiDant, if not the most conspicuous feature 
of the latter is Tantrism, with its supredme emphasis on prafcrifi 
or the fetnale principle. In this chapter wo are going to enquire 
how far our general afgument concerning the agricultural origiTi 
of the female principle may ^rplain Uie other fundamental 
characteristics of the TantrUta beliefs and practices. 


1. Macic and Eably ACBKajL.TOBs; 

It is a fact observed ail over the world that in the compara' 
tively earlier phases, agricultural operations are viewed as 
vitally dependent on magical observances. Magical beliefs thus 
acquired a strange importance at the early agricultural stage. 

The art of cuHivstiaa is regarded by aU uncivillied peoples as 
depending in an ever higher degree thou other o^ratioiis, upon, 
magicdl power and procedures rather than on sJuU and manual 
labaurJ 

Briffault* has illustrated this with many examples. The 
Pcublo Indians were shocltcd at the European settlers planting 
the com mtbout any ritual; and yet to their utter aiuaremont 
they saw abundant crops resulting from it. The fact did more 
to shatter their faith than all the missionary crusades of the 
Padres.’ In Northern Borneo, ‘the whole labour of farming is for 
the Dyaks no more prosaic routine, but a superuaturally pi^ 
tected process with constant festal iutcir options. Sunilnriy, in 
South Africa, 'the Sumba womau will not hoe their lands if their 
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duiice ha5 jiot been hdd^ as tliey say that if they do not aspect 
their spirits there will be no crop/ In ancient Mexico, again, 
every agricultural operations, however btivial, was accompanied 
With ceremonies and Incantations to the goddess of fertility^ 

To this we may add a few more examples from the Indian 
tribes. 

The Hos« observe seven important festivab. All these are 
associated with their agricultural life, and as such the time and 
season for these aro determined by the needs of agriculture. 
These festivals are not pure fun; their purpose is to ensorCp 
though magically, the success of agricuiture. 

Tlie Santals,* in the montli of Sgumti (July-August)^ when 
the monsoon rains make the transplantation of the paddy seed¬ 
lings possibJe, observe the Hariar Sim festival so that Tlie 
paddy may grow green.' 

In the Central Provinces bunchy of wild rice are hiinfi up in the 
house in August, when the crop Is growing, to represent the mDlher 
rice-plant Kurmis in the same province observe the Hereli or 
^least of greenery" in the middle ol Sawm (July-August) when the 
nee is Bprouting, Balia of flour mixed with salt are given to the 
cattle. The plough and other implemenls are taken to a tank* 
washedp and set up in the courtyard of the house. The plough is 
placed facing the Etin, and butter and sngar are offered to it.,., 
Bhuiyasp Kols and Binds in the United Provinceg also worship 
during the rmuy season Harlyaii Devi, Mother of Greenery* by 
employing their Baiga Priest to sacriJice chickens and to pour a 
Ubfltioii of wine on the fields alter harvest or before the ^wing 
season. 

These are only a few cxainples. It will net be an exaggera¬ 
tion to suggest that the backward peoples of India knew of no 
agricultural operation which is not viewed as vitally dependent 
upon some magical acL° 

V\1uit is sometiines overlooked, however, is the circumstance 
that our remote ancestors, like our tribal neighbours, were view* 
ing agricultural success as simUaily dependent upon Tnn g>/.fi l 
spells and procedures. 

Kautilya^ in his ArlJunaftfa instructed that there should not 
be any sowing without the appropriate magical incantation or 
tnanirtti 

’Majumdar AT SH-3. 
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Always, while sowing seeds, a h^dful of seeds Utlirf in water 
wiUi a piece of geld stiall be sown first and the following m^ntro 
raHed; 'Saliitatl^i to god Prajapaii Kas^pa. sericulture alw^s 
ttaurish ^od 'Ui'e goddess (may ireside) iji sMds ®nd wfiaJtJif 
pace ho, 


Wben we go back beyond Kuutilya, even as far aa the 
Vedic litetatures, we come across tbe same point Of course, 
agriculture had only a secoadary status in the Vedic economy, 
yet it is of interest to note that in the comparatively few refer¬ 
ences to agriculture that w'e have in the Vedic literature, the 
process is viewed as vitally dependent upon magical spells md 
performances. The Atbarva Veda^ recommended the following 
tnaniro while sowing tlie seeds: 


Raise thyself up, gmw thict by thy own might, O Grain! Burst 
every vcssell The h^uung In the heaven shall not destroy thee! 

Wben we Invoke thee, god graiUi and thou dost listen, then do 
thou raise thyself up like the slty, be InesiLaiistible as the sen! 

Inexhaustible shall be those that attend to thee, inexhaus^le 
thy heaps! They who give thee as a present shall be laesthausUble, 
tliey who cat ttiec shali ho iDCxbaustlbl^l 

The Tfliffirfya Somfute® mentions a similar manirai 

The furrow anointed with ghee, with honey, approved by the 
al^gods, the Maruts, lull of strength, swelling with milk, do thou, 
O furrawp lum tawards us wiUl mi l k . 

Even in the Big Vedo’* we have eicamples of chants d«igQ- 
ed to ensure success in agriculture. 

However, it is in the comparatively later portions of the 
Vedic literatures, particularly in the Grikya Sutras, tliat the 
dependence of agriculture on magic i$ dearer and more direct. 
The An;(jio!//jm! Grihijit the Sanihayaiui Grihtja Stdm‘“ 

and the Bharadvaja Grihija Sufm^s prescribed that olferings to 
the deity of the field should be performed before ploughing it. 
The PflrBskdm Gnlitja Suim^* gave Sila. the goddess furrow, 
considerable importance and the Qohhiia Griliya Stfiro** prescii* 
bed that she, abng with such female deities as Asa, Aiada and 
Anaghfl were to bo invoked at the rituals conoertiing the furrow¬ 
ing, thrashing, sowing, reaping and putting the com into tho 
baiTL** 


«SBExm. Ui. 
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The oiher female deities connected with Vedic agriculture are 
mentioned in the previous chapter. 
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The Vedic evidences mentioned a^e particularly signiBoant 
Agricultiire might have been comparatively less important to the 
Vedic people; but magical rites was considereMl vitally important 
for agriculture even by them. 

The question is ivhy was it thus ccmsidpreci? Thoinson^^ 
^nal)'5ed the reasons for this by con ir as ting agriculture with the 
occupation of cattle-raising: 

^ long as they have cattle Jecd and breed of tbemselveSp 

but by comparison with cattle-raising the work of tilling, sowing 
and reaping la sIoWh arduous and uncertain. It requires patience, 
foresight, faith. Accordingly, agricultural socieiy Is chamcterised 
by the extensive development of magie. 

To the early agriculturistSj it was not known why or how 
the plants really grew. The process from sowing to reaping 
Was with them greatly mysteriousr Besides^ the technique was poor 
and consequently the prospect of success extremely precarious. 
That is why it required patience, foresight and faith. 

But how could magic provide them with all these psycho¬ 
logical necessities? Magic rests on the principle that by creating 
the illusion that we control reality, we can actually control it. 
But how could diis illusion be created? By enacting it in 
fantasy. That could not obviously Imve any effect on the actual 
course of nature. But It c^tild and did have an appreciable 
effect on the performers themselves, inspired by the belief tliat 
the fulRIment of the desired reality is ensured by enactiug it 
in fantasy^ they w^ere able to work harder for the purpose of 
actually folfliling it 

Magic rests on ignorance. But it would be wrong to view 
it as mere ignorance. For it is abo a guide to action, though 
a psyehologicaJ one. At the initial stage of agriculture, at which 
this pychological guide is most netiled, we nahiraliy find a 
peculiar intensification of magical beliefs and practices, 

2, MiiA^^LNO OF Vamacaha 

if agriculture was the invention of women, then it is onlv 
logical that agricultural mage in Its origin should belong 
exclusively to tlie province of women, ffere we have an import¬ 
ant clue to Tantrism. For, contmry to our usual notion, Tan- 
trism, too, originally consisted of ritual practices in which only 
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the women p^irticipaled. The reason is that Tanbisin had its 
sources m tlie agriculhiral ritiiaL 

Let Its begin from the general position (Jiat women alone 
were originally concerned with agricultural magic. BrifFault^*^ 
summed up the point thus: 

The magical or reh^ons rites mtende^ to secure the fertility ot the 
Helds were mituriiLUy withiii the special campetence cl the wemeo 
w'ho ciUtit'aled them... _ 

Ho has argued this on the basis of an overwhelming ina$s 
of material. ^Ve may mention a few^ examples; 

The Raruba women's society in Sierra Leone ‘has for Its 
cluef function to prepare "medicine” or magical charm, which 
is sprinkled over the rice-ficlds, thus insniing their fertility/^'* 
Tile com-dimee of the CJieyennes was, they say^ 

practised by young girls and middle-aged women, who danced in a 
circle.... The woman who led the dance carried the sacred ear of 
corn cm a sticis which was Otted into a hole in the butt o£ the ear. 
Among the Sioux the women performed each spring with conside¬ 
rable ceremonial the tna^cal rites which ensured the fertUily of 
the fields.^ 

Among the Hidatsas, the women* at the com festival, carried 
at the end of sticks samples of ah the vegetables which they culti¬ 
vated, T naia: ^, pumpkin, meioQSp etc. They proceeded with them to 
the lodge. Here they stripped naked, and the elder men sprinkled 
boih the fruits and the women with consecrated water. The men, 
in. this Instance, performed the ferlilislng function; but the festival 
was, we are toldi ^instituted by the w^omen.*^^ 

We may look at the midcnces from another point of view, 
Tlie primary pre^retjuisite for successful agriculture is rain. 

No riles connected with the success of agricultural operations 
an? of such paramount inaportance as those designed lo control the 
raLnfoll- Those rit^ arc commonly regarded ns appertnlnJng to the 
women^s special sphere,** 

FoUowTUg are some examples. Among the tribes oF Peru 
and the Araucnniaiis of Chile, the ram-makmg magic depends 
entirely upon sacred ^vomen or priestessesn 

Among the Abipones of the Cwtoii Chaco no one but the eldest wmman 
of the tribe was regarded as qualified to provide the water required 
in the village. Among the Guanehes cf the Canary Islands the pro¬ 
duction of rain the business of priestesses; they proceeded for 
that purpose to the sea^f^ore and beat the w'ater with rods. Through¬ 
out India the magical operations intended to secure a supply of rain 
are performed almost exclusively by the women.^^ 

M iU. 3. 
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Abundant trcU:e9 of the rain'^making functions of the priestesses 
of primitive Europe survive in the attributes and activities of their 
successors, the witches of medieval and modern times.^ 

Simibrly m Afirica, where rain-making is a very prominent 
function of the sacred kin^ 'the association of tliat function 
with the special powers and activities of women is nevertheless 
apparent.\Ve skill presently see certain interesting details 
of diis rain-making magic. For the present it is sufficient for' 
our purpose to remember tisat* as a vital aspect of agricultural 
operatinjij it originally Wlongcd to the province of women. 

The sources of certain cults of the ancient period are clearly 
traced to agricukural magic. We may meution one of these. 

It is the cult of DionysoSt represented as "inventing and 
introduciiig agriculture.*"^" In Eoeotia the rites associated vnth 
Dionysos Vere the iminemorial rite$ indLspensahle to the suc^ 
ccssful cultivation of the soiL"^ And the rites were celebrated by 
women. 

Nd man was permitted, even as late as the time of PausaniaSK to 
enter the chapel which reprisentcd ihe hirUi-chamber of Dionysos 
Bi Thebra.^* 

Tlie story of Pentheus shows that men trying to spy upon 
IS well \s'omcjis mysteries were originally exposed to the danger 
of l>eing tom to pieoes.^*^ 

11 would K in fact, appear that the whole cult associated with 
Dionysos was originally a w'Dinen's religion, from the rites of which 
men were eiecluded. When Dianysian religion was introduce Intfi 
Italy no men wercp under the severest penalties, allowed to 
present at the celebraUotis.^** 

Tlic idea of ritmils resting exclusively or mainly on womei^ 
may appear to us to be strange. The reason^ however, is out 
essentially patriarchal preoccupations. 

At the present day in Chrijitlan and other pronouncedly palriarchii![ 
societies, such os those of BraJitinaiiical India and of Chinap th^ 
notion ot priestly functions being exercised by women runs counteC 
to ail concoptions of beseemingness and 

But it was Dot so in the ancient days, particuLirly among thosi, 
people who were moving forward to civilization on the basis of 
tlie discovery of agriculture, Tlie andent world was full o^ 
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priestcsse^^*^^ There werCj for exa,niplej tlie Vtstais of the most 
ancient and sacred institubon^ of the Roman culL 

There is every indicatloD that both they and other priestesses, the 
Ftegma fiacroruiUi the Flaminicaej played in earlier times an even 
more important part in Italian cuIl besides the afficiat priestesses 
ancient Italy swarmed with priestly and prophetic women who 
exerased often p even ireater influence than the official priestesses 
of the lemplea.^ 

SimiWly there were priestesses in an dent Greece. 

The most sacred arid ancient shrines of Greece, such as those of 
Delphi and of I>odona, were served by priestty and prophetic women. 
The prlestcK of Demeter, like the VesUls at Homan spectacles, occu¬ 
pied a special throne of honour at the Olympic games; and at Hali- 
camassus she tvas termed also the priestess of Demos,, the represen-' 
tative of the people. In the primitive cults of Greece that promi¬ 
nence was very much more pronoimcedi and there can bo little 
doubt that in those earlier cuLts^ which became later connected with 
DionysoSt priestly functions were exercised not only 
chiefly^ but exclusively by women.^^ 

The same was true of ancient Bahylc mm . Assyriap and Kgj'pt, 

As in Greece so in Babylonia and Assyria women were inspired 
prophele-^M of the gocL It was from the priestesses and sersing 
women of Ishtar of ArbelEi that EIsshar-Haddon received the otacies 
of the goddess-^^ 

Assyrian inscriptioDs called the priestesses the Mothers. 
In Carthage, the niediators behveen the great goddess and the 
people were wonren. Jn undent Egjpt the high-priestess of Raa 
was the queen herself^ Tfiere were prieste^sses in tlie old Middle 
and New Kingdom.^ 

Needham^" has recently shown that in ancient China, 
particularly among the Taoists, magical functions originallv 
belonged to the women. 

The Chinese had a word of their own for shaman, however 
namely aim*.*. It seems that there were two kinds of teu, the wu 
proper, who were women,, and the hti^ who were men. 

In the primitive cultures, Britfoult has added, 'die part 
pbyed by Avomcn in DoUginus cult is found to be even mote 
pronounced." He has adduced a vast number of instances in 
support of this* And he concluded: 

Thus among our own ancestors in Western and Northern Europe, as 
among many iincuhtired rae*s wtiich we have already notieed in 
other parts of the world. It would appear that formerlj rcligiout 
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and nriestlv functiona, far from appertaining prescriptively to 
snheio of mnscyline occupations, belonged, o« the contra ^, to 
of w^m^rand that those functiona have only been transferred 

subsequently to male priests,** 


As an esample of such tmnsfcretiec. the case of the Druids may 
be cited. 


There ia evidence that they tthe Druids) had ousted wonien ^ 
the earlier magic-wielding persom. The 

the possession of much primitive lore having been ^ 

hani^of women, and the rites being large^ 

‘par exceUence; magicians. With the gradual encroactoent of ^ 
w woman’s domain, with the growing supremacy of gods over goo* 
desses, men became also great magicians.'*" 


But the point is that the cncrouchment of num on woman ; 
domain, from the point of view of magical fonttioBS, could be* 
neither abrupt nor without any trace of the former stale of 
affairs. Tliat is. even after the magico-religiom functions 
adjusted to the patriarchal conditions, traces of these beinir 
formerly the exclusive functions of women, persisted. The male, 
in order to adapt liimself to the priestly functions, had to sm. 
render his sex, as it were, and to hise himself with the female. 
The priests of Ishtar, of the SjTian goddess, the Calli and Kon. 
retes, the priests of PessLnos, the Hittite priests, those of Ephe. 
Sian Artemis and others had physically to emasculate tiiemselvej 
in order to be able to assume the priestly functions.*" 


The priests of Cybele in historic titn« were eunuchs c&U^ 
rtalloi who first appear in AleKandnan literature about the 3r^ 
Centu^ ac Clad in female garb, they wore their hair loug antj 
with ointment, and celebrated rites to the accompanraent 
trf mitra cymbals, tambourines, and castanets. yeUlng end ^ncuv 
thwrl^es^to a frenzy unUl their excitement culminated in sell! 
scourging, self-laccretion, and exbaufiuon.** 


1 lowever, the commonest way r»f surrcndcTing the male scj 
had been the use of the female dress on the part of the pricsbj. 
The sitjnificance of this practice is to be imdewtood in die cov 
text of the fact that, according to the prunitive belief, dothi^ 
arc parts of its wearer’s person.** 


It is a universal principle In primitive society .that the dlstmctWe 
dreU of each sex implies teat the p^n wearing it » engaged 
Siose occupations which are peculiar to that scx.« 
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In Patagonia men. esercising shamanistic functions, are 
'otliged, as it were, to leave tbeir sex anil to dress themscK’es 
in female apparel'** Among the Dayak tribes of Borneo all 
men who formerly practised magic were required to put on 
female dress.*® 


When Zulu chiefs perform rain-making corcmoriies they put on a 
petticoat. In Madagascar the pripte dres^ to 
In Tahiti and the Marciuesas the priests of the Areois Plained iheir 
5km a light colour SO that It might resemble a woman^St and aHecled 
the "ways and inanners of women,'*®' 


Tlie rule that the priests should dress like women is found 
among the North Americaii Indians, the tribes of New Mesioo 
and timjugboiit Indonesia and Pelew Islands.** Whitehead** 
has reported that at Guichivada in the Telegu coimby, the 
priest, \vhen officiating, has to wear woman’s apparel 
The same is true of the ancient days. 


Among the ancient Germans mnle priests dressed as women. 
Tn Babylon the priests ot Ishtnr wore female attire, and so did those 
of the Syrian goddess and those of Pesaiones,*® 

The Korvbantes, the Dactyloi, the Kouretes, the priests of an¬ 
cient Rome, of Heraltles at Kos did likewise." 

Briffatilt has given us many more examples. His conclusions 

It does not appear that the universal practiee Is susceptible of 
any other uiterpt^t^don than that magical power ^ was ongmaUy 
associated with women, and mi-ss regarded as essentially a womans 

luiicUoB/'i 

To sum up. Agriculture was the discovery of women. Agri¬ 
cultural magic, from which the ancient religions ori^naled, 
tielonged exclusively to the province of women, latter, in order 
to adjust the religions to the patriarchal conditions, these func¬ 
tions lK?g)ftn to be transferred to men. Kvcm then, the male as 
male could not discharge these. They could become priests 
only by chimging their sex to that of females. 

’ We may now turn to T:intrism. How far its characteristic 
practices anti fun dumen till conceiits can be traced back to agn* 
cultural magic of the primitive peoples is a point which we shall 
presently lake up. For the moment, wc may raise only one 
pointr Is there anything in Timtrism that leads us to infer that 
it Wiis originally the exclusive affair of women? 
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That among the Tantiikas^ female shamanesses called 
bkair{tvis and yaginis still occupy an important place will not be 
doubted. Observed Needlmm: 

It is interesting^ that Tantrisnip like Taoism^ encouraged women 
adeptSp and we find names such as those of Laksminkara (a.a. 729) 
and Sabejayoglni (ajs. 7€&) in the list of its leaders.^^ 

Nevertheless, the Tantrikas, os w^e find them, are mostly 
mules. Blit the c^ui^don is: Do the males os mali^s participate 
in the Tantrika practices? The answer is in the negative. The 
Acarabheila Tanfra^ prescribed: 

Worship ihe flve principles (pama. the sky-flower ikha^ 

puspa) and the kitle woman. That w'ill be vnmacorc, Tho ultimate 
female force is to be propSUated by beaming □ woman (numdi 
bhuli^a yftjei 

Tlie fiu& principles, the sky-flower and the kuhi woman arc 
teelinical temis of Tantrap tlie mE^unmgs of which w*o shall 
discuss later. WTiat deserves particularly to be mited here is 
the instruction to become a w'oman wlnle pn}pitiating the 
ultimate female force: t^nnui hhutva yafet jkiram. %\1iy should 
the TantrikAs thus trj' to become w'omen? There could be only 
one answer to it. Tlie practices were originally associated with 
women and were regarded as essentially womens fimctions. Ah 
we have seen, in other eases the same point is borne out hy tho 
practice of tlie priests wearing the female robe. 

It is here that we are to seek the real meaning of the wtird 
Vanuicaro, with which Tantrism is so intimately associated. Eveo 
very competent Sanskritists have often misimdcrstcxxl the worci 
and rendered it as the left-hand-pathA* That does not make 
much sense. It is and ucara. Ac^ra means practice or, 

more strictly, ritual pructico. Varna means .woman or the sexual 
urge (fcflwia). Vnmacara thus stands for the ritual practices of 
woman and of sex. We have seen that e\'cn the Vedlc litcrutures 
contain many references lo ritual practices of sexual nature. 
However, these were the literuturei! of the preclominantlv 
pastoral and, therefore, highly patriarchal people??. Tlius^ such 
Vedic practices could not leave any exalted place for the woman 
in these, Tantrism, on the contrary , lays a very great emphasis 
on the female. It is tlic propitiation of the female force and it 
requires that w-hilc propitiating one has to become a ^vomun. 
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Obviously^ it is to be traeed to those ritual practices which w'ere 
originally tlie exclusive affairs of w'omen and, os we shall pre¬ 
sently see, sexual matters pkyed a tremendously important part 
in it. That explaiiis die meaning of iximaaira. 

It will be objected that is only one of many forms 

of the Tantrika practice. We esannot, in other w^ords, equate 
Tantrism watli it. As a matter of fact, the of Tan- 

trism is sharply contrasted with another mode called rffiksimJ- 

But it is in the mmacara that we are to seek for 
the original version of Tantrlsm. Many reasons may be 
adduced in support of this. That tlie duksinacora is only a lale 
invenrion is obvious from its artificial and compromLskig 
character. One could be a daksinac^ri tmirihn and at the same 
time a follower of the Vetlio patli.*^ Secondly^ some of the 
Tantrika texts declare that be^veen tlie txvo, ummaira repro^ 
sents the more genuine form of Tantrism. As die 
Tdriira^ said. 

There are two forms of practices (ccdm), diiTerjng between ihero- 
selves as and dah:?iTio; one is on the side from the 

moment of birth^ while the pama jjath is acquired only after initia¬ 
tion 

This 15 hi be understood in die context of the tremendous 
importance attached to initiation in Tantrisni. An unmitiated 
Tantrika is hardly a Tantrika. And, if the initiation makes hirn a 
vantiUeari, the implication is that the real Tantrika is a 
Thirdly, as it has been correctly observed, it is not edways pos¬ 
sible to understand the real nature of Tantrism, reljing too exclu- 
sively on the extant texts available on it-^^ Much of such texts ate 
spurious. On the other hand, Tsmtrism proper is largely 
of the nature of secret practices and the practising Tantrikos 
would not too readily impart the secret to the uninitiated. Yet 
a fcAv of our scholars, thanks to thetr personal contacts with 
the pnicbsing Tantrikas, have been able to ebcit some of these 
secrets. Among them, one has reported that at legist the Tantri- 
kas of Bengal \\t)uld rtot consider any mode other than voma- 
cara to be valid The point is important. Apart perhaps from 
the soUtorx^ exception of the matriarchal South, Greater Bengal 

f*''^Thi 5 has misled even a scholar like Ba^chl who thinks that 
Tantrism had two forms^ the orthodox and the heterodox. ST i. 45- 
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happened to be the strongest 
seat of Tantrism. 

Lastly^ the most iinportant 
point is that the yogitsadhana 
of Trantrism, i.e. its psycho¬ 
physical practicesj when pit>- 
perJy understood* is found to 
be nothing but a desperate effort 
to realLse the womanhood in 
oneself. It is, tn other words* a 
kind of training prescribed to 
transform the basic personality 
and wnsdousness into that of 
the female. This point has so 
far been missed by our sdiolais. 
The modem Avriters on Tantrism, 
usually interested in discovering 
some hidden spiritual signifi¬ 
cance in its have 

unfortunately overlooked the 
obvious and direct implication of 
these practices. Wc shall disciLSS 
the question in some detail. 

The of Tantrism 

h usually called the sat-c(tkra- 
bheda.^^ it has for its theoretical 
basis the anatomical view of the 
Tantrikas. 

According to it, there are 
two nerve-cords (ner/l, usually 
rendered as nerve)* ninning 
piirallcl on the tw^o sides of the 
central cord, called the 
which stretches, according to 
the Tantrtkas, from near the 
peK4c curve to the brainy and^ 
therefore, it h often roughly 
identifLed with the spinal cord. 
WiLliin the msttmna b conceiv¬ 
ed another ner>'e-cord, callctl 
the mjr&ldiya, within which. 
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ugalUj is conceived another nerve-cord called th^ ciirinL to 
shorty this ci^n'ni is the inmost core of tlie centml nerve cord, the 

siisumna^ ^ . 

Seven p^idmas, literally lotuses, are conceived as siluaten on 
seven different positions of the 5 iw’i/niru)*cord. Modem writers 
on Tantrispi usually call tliese the nerve plexuses. But the point 
is dmt in Tantrism the lotus (patbna), like many other tennSt is 
conceived exehisively in a technical sense. In I’antrism the lotus 
is invanably a symbolic representation uf the female genital 


organ. t j t 

Referring to the so-caUed Buddhist Tantrism, L. de la 

Vallee Poussion"* has ohserxed; 

Vnjra (with the variant Tnaat) is a Recent or mysUc phrase for 
the tnaic or^an, Just as padnta, lotus, is me literary 
ing of bhagn or yont 


render- 


Modem Buddlusts, often highly puritajiical, scarcely sus¬ 
pect tile real mefuimg of the manifti or magical spell uttered by 
them every day: Om «i/ini padme ^it/wi—Om, the jesvel in the 
lotus, Amen.* The same symboUc significance was attached to 
the lotus iD ancient Egypt and it persists in the West, eveii 
when, as also iunong the Buddliists, they contradict the oentiid 
doctrine of the religion in which thej’ appear.^' 

Tlie seven lotuses on the susumna-cord arc. tncretorc, 
nothing but the seven seats of femSnmityj ivliich is, ac™rding 
to Tantrism, inherent in every human being. This is further 


confirmed by the following: , t 

Aoctirding to the Taniros. these seven lotuses have definite 
pictorial reprcs™talion.s (Fic, 1). Among the various details^of 
these represenlaHoas. we find tlie diagrtifn of a triangle wthm 
most of the ufldmris. The triangle, again, as we shall presently 
see is invariablv the Tantrika representation of the female g^i- 
tal organ Besides, the Tunfnw mention the seven Saktts, called 
Knlakundalini, Vanmi, Lnkini, etc., each residing in a lotus. 
Modem scholars have sometimes rendered the word as 

force or energy. Dasgupta« has gone so far as to call it an 
'electric force.' However, in the specific context of Tantnsm, ail 
these would be inadmissible. Sitkti, in tbe Timtrns. «sentially 
means the female. So, if the Kulakimdahm and other SaWw 
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residing in the seven fiad'ttios of the .tf^sur^ins are at all ener^e» 
Or forces, we cannot but conceive them as female forces or 
feminine energies, Thus, there are seven seats of femininity on 
the contra! nerve^xird. 

Now we come to the question of the yo^josadham. By tlie 
control of breath and other means, the Tantna'SOi/Jwljtir, lliat is^ 
One practising the Tantrilia t/oga, is asked to arouse tho Kula- 
kundolini Sakti (liL, femininity remaining coiled) in the 
nethermost centre of tJie susttiRno near the pelvis. Tlie rest of 
the effort is to transmit this via the cilrini cord, that is the cen¬ 
tra] core of the susnmno, upwards, towards the brain, piercing 
through successive stages, the other lotuses situated on tlie 
^ssiimno. The highest lotus on the sustonno is called tlie 
sdhtisro-dalo^pdilfnat L’t.j the lotus with a thousand petals, 
rendered by Seal as the ‘thousand-lobed, tlie upper cerebrum 
with its lobes and convolutions,'® According to the Tantrikas, 
this is the highest seat of consciousness. 

Thus, tlie essence of the Tantrika yogastnihaitn consists in 
arousing and vitalising the female principle residing in lier 
netliemiost centre and tlien transmitting lier to her highest 
centre, tlic seat of consciou.'incss, after piercing all the inter¬ 
mediary' positions, it is, thus, notliing but an effort towards a 
total transformation of the personality' into femininitv. The 
Tantrikas naturally conceive that once the Kiilnkundalini SakB 
readies the sahasm^diita-jifulma, she is united with tho mascu¬ 
linity that resides there along with the femininity and every¬ 
thing dissolves into a kind of nfin-duality, because, evidently, 
ei'Ciything is lost into the pure all-absorbing femininity which 
is aroused within. 

It is not tbc place for us to discuss the merit of the anato¬ 
mical theory' of the Tantrikas, Mor are we interested in assess¬ 
ing tho spiritual bliss claimed to result from the Hftt-cakra'hheda. 
iVs is svell know'Ti, much of tlie speculations on this yogusadham 
whidi we find in the written texts of Tantrism, are but later 
thoughts grafted on its archaic essence. WHiat is liere relevant 
is only that the practice is nothing but a practical method sug¬ 
gested for the purpose of emry'ing out the injunction: vama 
b/iurncr yafet jxtnim, propitiate the ultimate female principle 
hy' becoming a woman. 

This intcqrretation of tlie tjogasadhana of Tanlrism will 
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appear to be unfamiliar to those accustomed to the standard 
works on Tanbosm hy the modetn schGlfirs+ However, the fact 
that tlds is the real interpretation is confinned by certain other 
sources* particularly the Carya songs* the essential Tantrika 
character of which is established by all the scholars v/ho have 
worked on these^ though it is usually thought diat this Tantrisin 
Is pronouncedly Buddtustic in nature. ^ ^ 

Referring to the Buddhistic conception of the Temale force, 
Dasgupta^ observ^ed: 

In the Carya songs we And frequent references to this f«niaJe 
force variously called as the Candali, Donibi, S&vari, TTogim* 
man I, Sahajasundari* etc, and we also find frequent mention o£ the 
union of the with this personified female deity 

It is important to note that this /I'Fndic force, thus referrfid 
to io various names, according to the standpoint of tlie Caiya 
songs, does not remain outside the body of the Like the 

Kulakiuidalini and other Safcfis, these female forces arc \vithin 
the body of the yogin. As is said in one of thfssc songs. 

The i^ooin Ksnha hoa bcconiB n Kapali {i.e. the Tantrika 

and has entered into the practices ot yoga, and he is sporting in the 

city of his hodj' in a non-dual form,®- 

In the Carva songs, the rousing of the female principle 
Mthui the Ixidv of the yogin Is conceived in various ways* In 
one of tlie son^ it is said, ‘One is that lotus, sucty-four are the 
petals.-the Dombi climbs upon it and dances.'*® But this ^ce 
is compared to the flame that consumes cverytliing in order to 
leave the pure femininity behind. 

The CandaU bums in the navel and she bums ^ 

Ealfls and the goddessfiS Uke Locana and othets, and when all J 
but'ntt the muon pours down Uio syllable rtliiJv. 

Or, as it is put in another song: 

The lotus and the thunder meat together In the middle and 
thro^h t^ir union CandeU is ablaze; that blazing fire Is in 

house of the Dombi,—I take the moon and pour water. 
Neither scorching heat nor soak Is found, but it enters the sky 
through the peak of Mount Meru,“* 

The moon pouring donm the syllable hutii or water, 
not appear to be meaningless or m>^terious if we remembor 
tliat in primitive thought the moon is conceived as the giver 

•n ORC iia. „ 
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of natural fertilit)'-a point exhaustively discussed by Briffault®* 
and ThomsonJ® Nevertheless, there is no doubt that much of 
the Liftguage of the Carya songs is esoterie-«fl»wifi<iffl bhosa, 
suppf^sed to be understood only by the initiated* However, it is 
ol^dy obttous that from the' standpoint of tlie Carya song^, 
too, the aim of yogasiid/iflnn is to rouse the female principle 
witliin and to establish her non-duality. In the Carya son^, the 
point is pul in a liighly symbolical language and the flavoiir of 
Buddhistic metaphysics is added to it* Bereft of all these, how* 
ever, is tlie same effort to cany forth in practice the peculiar 
instruction: vamu bhffturt yafet piram. Vanxocara, in the sense 
of being the practice {Bcofa) of women (Kinia) is, thus, not a 
separable attribute of Tantrism characterising only some of its 
sects; it is rather the inherent feature of Tantrism as such. 

Modem scholars on Tanlrism have discussed its ijogo- 
sadJtatui in great details. But tliis obvious implication of the 
practices is generaHv inissed. Nevertheless at least some of them 
ha^'e l)een obliged to admit tlial somehow or other Tantrism 
represented the ideal of becoming a woman. Bhandiirkor’'* 
observed; 


The ambiiion of every pious follower of the system is to 
come idenlital with Tripurnsundari (a name of t^ie 
principle), and one of his reb|io «5 is 

to think that he is a woman. Thus the followers ol the Sakti school 
justify their appellation by the belief that god is a woman and it 
ought to be the aim of aH to become a woman. 

But the question is, why do they believe like litis? Bhandarkar 
has not attempted to answer the question. 

Similarly, speaking of the Saha|ias {who are Tanlrikas), 

Bose'- remarked: , 

The Sahailas also beheve th&l at a certain stage of spiritual culto^ 
the man should transform himself into a woman, and reraetob^ 
that he cannot have experience of true love so long as he cannot 
the nature ol a womw lit him. 

Bv way of iJhwtrating this, he hns quoted some extremely 
relevant hues and the Sabajia songs:^ 


Discard the male (pumso) in thee and become a woman (prttkriti). 
thou wouldsl thus be of one body and placed in etertijly. 

I.,ove and scK only after (thou become) female [pTakrifi) H 
nature. 

Thou fihouldst, O male, become a woman.... 


ABM ii. 432, 5S3-04. 
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who knows the practice of the female and the behaviour of the 

The queslion, again, is why do the Sahajias f 
appareDtlv peculiar human ideal? Utihke Bhanckrka^ 

to face the question boldly and, in fact, to justify the 
Sabajia stand on psychological grounds i 

Tb^sVhif 

?L] exwcLs« In him, his senses will then remain vigoro^ 
enU^y free from the decaying mHuence of old 
SduS to an extent that they would produce no reaction 

due to extoranl aUmuli.^* 

Thu fantastic psychology on which such a statement is 
based does not deserie to be criticised at kn^b. Besides w^t- 
ever may be the position the sclwlir has tried to justify in this 
mimner, it is not that of the Sahajias. The Sahajias do not care 
to acriuire any hypotlieHcal state of neutrality by careful exer¬ 
cises: the v have the porifioe ideal of fjecmtifng fi /emafe,^f 
Toiisinc the femininity which, according to them, is rnh^ent in 
all ni™ and, thus to destroy the male in tliemselvcs. Besides, 
the eKtincrion of passious. particularly scx^I p^sion h:w nwer 
been the aim of any school of genuine Tantrism, least of all 
the Sahaiia Tirntrism. Katlier. it is to arouse the inner passion 
in thein-!the female passion of course-and to wwk tj^emselvto 
i,p to a kind of frenzy. As Sastri^* categoncally slated the 
pijint, the scripture of all tli«e Sahajias clemly dial if 

you want to attain hadhi you most indulge m konwi or lust “ 

"five forms (iMincH foiitui). 

But, it will he asked, why was so much importance attach^ 
cd to tlic effort of liecoming a woman and also, as we shall sm, 
to mattera relating to human reproduction, or more particiiMy. 
to the female role in it? \Mry. m other w^rds, so much empl^ 
was laid on ennwicam to the two senses in which we have tried 
to understand the word? We liave so far argued that immacam 
is an evidence of the fact that Tautr^m svas P 

rice only of the women- However, this cannot by itself explain 
the importance attach^ tlie practice. 
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In order to aiiswer the fj[uestioii jttsl raised. It is necessary 
to go deeper into the original signiEcance of Tantrism. We are 
going to argue that there had been very concrete material need 
which diese practices were designed to satisfy. It was the need 
of the agricultural operation. But it was agricullure in its earlier 
stage of development, i.e., based on underdeveloped technology. 
At this stage the real technique had to be supplemented by an 
illusory^ one^ the art of cultivation was vitally dependent upon 
magical powers and procedures. 

then, is the essence of this magical belief associated 
with the earlier stages of agricnlrine? The belief is that the 
productive activity of nature i$ related to, and is even vitally 
dependent on^ the human reproductive functions or, more parti¬ 
cularly, the reproductive function of the woman. Tantrism had 
its origin in tliis archaic bclich The yogfisadhana of the Tantri- 
kas, the desperate effort to transform oneself into a woman or 
to arouse the lalent femininity in oneself^ w£is thus logically 
designed lo undertake, however fantastically it might have bcciv 
the supremely importimt functions of enforcing the productive 
acridity on nature. 


3, Acricultuiial Ritual 

We shall first discuss the general theoretical position impli¬ 
cit in the agricultural ritual and then return to the specific 
questions concerning Tantrism. 

WTien a Catholk priest remonatratsi with the Indians of the 
QrlnDco on aDowing their women to sow the 6clds Jn the blazing 
sun, with Jiilanis at their breasts, the men answered^ "Father, you 
dflnT onderstand these things^ and diet is why Ih^ vex you. You 
lenow that women are aecuslonied to bear cbJktren, nnd that we 
men are not When the w^omcn sow^ the stalk of maize hears two or 
three ears, the root of the yucca yields two or three basketfuLSp and 
everything multiplies In proportion. Now why is that? Simply be^ 
cause the womeu know how to bring forth, and how to moke the 
seed which they bow bring forth also. liCt them sow, then; we men 
don't know as much about it as they do/^* 

This may be taken as a typicnl example of the belief under- 
Ijing agricultural magic. The main point is that human fertility^ 
particularly female fertility, and natural fertili^ belong to the 
same order of exislence. In pdier words, human reprMuclioa 
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Aud agricidturid production ara linked up. Therefore, by con- 
tagion or by imitation the one can influence the other* In 
Frazer^s terminology^ the former would be Contagions Magic 
and the latter HonKieopathie Magic. Tlie primitive peopled, 
Frazer ob$er\'ed* 

. -. confused the process by which human beiiiEa Teprodtiee their 
Mnd with the process by which plants discharge the same function 
and fancied that by resorting to the fomner they were simnltaneous- 
ly forwarding the latter.^ ^ 

One of the instances, mentioned by Frazer is that of the 
Hhg^uidas of Central African 

A couple who have given proof of extraordinary fertility by 
becoming the parents of twins are beUevcd by the Baganda to be 
endowed with a corresponding power of increasing the fruiiruineM 
of the plantain-trees, -which furnish them with their staple food. 
Some litde time after the birth of Iho twins, a ceremony is performed^ 
the object of which clearly is to transmit the reproductive virtue 
of the parenls to the plantains. The mother lies down on her back 
in thick grass near the house and places a flower of the plantain 
between her legs^ then her husband comes and knocks the flovrer 
away with his genital member. Further, the parents go through the 
country, performing dances in the gardens of favoured friends, 
apparently for the purpose of causing the plantain-lrees to bear 
fruit more abundantly 

In this instance die reproductive power of the male, too^ 
is seemingly plajdng some pnrh How^ever, in the instance 
of the Orinocos quoted by Frazer, that is specifically denied 
and the leproductive power is ascribed to the female 
alone. This represents the more archaic form of the bcliefi Tliat 
is, the fertility of the women in particular is linked up with that 
of the earth. Frazer did not clearly note this point. Being the 
jTi\‘ention of women, agricultural production was originally 
looked at as being vitally related to the female ncproductiyc 
function. Yet some of the" facts mcnticinecl by Frazer point to it. 

The magic virtue of a pregnant woman to communicate fertility 
is known to Bavarian and Austrian peasants, who think that if you 
give the first fruit of a tree to a woman with child to eat. the trw 
will bring forth abundantly next year. On the other hand, me 
Baganda believe that a barren wife infects her husband s gardCT 
with her own sterility and prevent the trees from hearing fruit, 
hence a chadless woman is generally divorced.r* 

Frazer summed up the point by saying, u fruitful woman 
makes plants fruitful, a barren woman makes tbem barren. 
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In order to understand the significance of this point more 
fully, we shaU have to leave FraKer for the moment and follow 
BriffaiilU who has discussed it in greater detail. 

It is because of the fact that the women were the first agti- 
culturistSj not only were they the original wielders of agricwl- 
tnral magic but, further* the essence of thi$ magic consisted in 
linking up their fertility with that of the earth.*^ 

The fertility of the soil retained its immemorial association 
the women who had been the tillers of the earth and were rejgarded 
as the depositaries of agricultural magic.^ 

The supernatural source from which ma^ic powers are regard¬ 
ed as being primarily derived is+ we shaD see, connected in the 
closest manner with the functions of women; the magic faculties 
which it imparts to them are, according to the primitive con¬ 
ceptions, as much a part of their natural constitution are their 
reproductive ftincticnis.'=^ 

Th^ successful carrying out of the agricultural labours of women 
is regarded in primitive thought as due to the magical powers with 
which they are ci^ted^ and is thought to be, like their power of 
(diild-bearing, inherent in their sex and to appertain to the very 
nature of womanhood. Primitive man thinks of the cultivation of 
the soil as being magically dependent lor success on woman and 
coimected with child-bearing.^ 

We may mention a few examples. According to flie Clicro- 
keesp the com b supposed lo have been distxivernd by tlie first 
womans 

When she died, she gave directions that her body should be tiragged 
over the earth; wherever it touched the soil there sprang an 
abundant crop.^ 

A legend current among the Tupis of Brazil tells of a 
young waman conceived widiout intercourse and gave hilili to 
a snow-wlute child. The cluld died after a year and was buried 
Presently, from its grave there arose a plant that hore fruit Thai 
was the first manioc plant on earth,®** 

In New Eeaiand the some rilual precautions and taboos apply to 
a woman w'tio Is with child and to one who has a patch of sweet 
potatoes under cultivation. The Nicobar Islanders consider that 
seed will germinate and prosper best if It is planted by a pregnant 
woman. Similar ideas are current in Europe. The peasants of South¬ 
ern Italy believe that whauoever is sown and planted by a preg¬ 
nant woman wHl grow ahd increase es the foetus iu her womb.^t 

The basic idea beliind ail th^ h clear* The fecuDdity of 
the earth and the fecundity of women are viewed as being one 
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and the A peasaiit-song of incjdem Greece still 

retains the tore of this ardmic belief: 

A Jewish maiden reaps the corn' Ah2 the tnateJen U with child. 

At limes she respSp at ttines she stoops and leans upon a wheat-sheaf, 
and she beats a golden child.^ 

The manifestation of this fundamental idea is wdospread. 

Briffauli has even suggested that the idea is universui: 'the 
assImiktiDn of the fniit-bearlng soil to the chilJ-beadfig woman 
LS universal.*^ * 

If tlie idea of agricultural production involved in tins pri¬ 
mitive belief be poor, so was tkit of human reprodiictiou. It 
took ages for humanity to understand the causal ctmneetiou 
between coition and conception. Some of the Anstrsihan and 
American aborigines are apparently still left at such a back¬ 
ward stage of l^owledge as is yet to discover this c^mnection. 

They believe that they get children within their w^omb directly 
from the mother eartln 

At Nierstein, in Hesaia, as among the Australian and North 
American aborigines, the w^omen believe that XhQjf get their children 
from a cave In the earth; and they assert that if yon place yow ear 
to the ground in [he neighbourhood you can hear opte clearly the 
cries and voices of the iinbora- The apostles of ChristLanity in north¬ 
ern Europe had greet trouble in coitibatlng such bebefs^i 

Tn some other pbees, the siimc belief peisisls in otlwr 
forms. It is manifested in pbdng the child jusi after its Iiirtli 
on the ground, llie idea csldently being that ihe earth is the 
mother of tlie child. 

{The custom) was honoured by ihe Homans, and. is similarly observed 
hy very rudjt savages. The Veddahs of Ceylon, for instance^ 

the child on tlie fh^und- The some thinfi is done by the "^pis 

of Brazil, and by the African natives on the Gold Coast and m Cen¬ 
tral Africa,.,. In Sicily it is believed that if a ebUd is not laid on 
the earth immediately after it is bom it will certainly die m 
hospital.*'- 

Tlie commonest Sanskrit word for cluldbtrlh is hhurnislftfl, 
i.e, being placed on the eiirth. Evidently, it Iclls its own story. 

There are, thus, hvo aspects of tliLs ancient belief. On the 
one hand, the plant-protluciiig actis-ity of tha earth is viesved 
as niiigicallv dtitonding upon llic reproductive ca|>actty of the 
female bodv. On the other hand, the rejneductivc capacity of 
the female'is viewed as being magically rleiwndent upon that 
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Ilf the earth. We may look at some more examples of the jmni- 
festatloD of the belief m its second aspect 

It is a countrywide custom in India that women^ desltoti^ 
of children^ hang a piece of stone or a lump of earth on a tree. 
The tree is thus made to bear fruit and the expectation is that 
the women, too, would be similarly fruitful. 

In other mstuuees, fruits and vegetables ore placed on die 
fap of woman desiring children. Frazer pointed out that the 
same belief is manifested in many other India-wide ctistoms: 

AgaiUt the tree-spirit makes the herds to multiply and bless^ 
women with o^sprin^ In Northern India the Kirtbli^ is 

^ sacred tree. On the eleventh of the month Phu^punp libations are 
poEir^ at the foot of the tree^ a red or yellow Airing is hound about 
the trunk, and preyers are offeirGd to It for the fniilfulhc^a of 
women, animals^ and crops. Again, in Northern India the cocoanut 
is esteemed us one of the most sacred fruits, and ia called sriphalo, or 
the fruit of Sri, the goddess of prosperity. It is the symbol of ferti¬ 
lity* and all through upper India is kept in Shrines and presented hy 
the priests to women who desire to become mothers.®^ 

The Iseliefej aS wc find them. ntxvi,\ have largely assumed the 
form of rebgion. There is no doubt, houever, that these are 
magical in origin. 

In other instances, die same belief finds several pectiliar 
manifestations. Barren women expose themselves to die rains, 
or hike recourse to the act of pouring water on themselves under 
the idea that barrenness would thus be removed. Water^ tht 
prime giver of fertility to the earth, is also expected to make Xht 
women fertile. Natural ferrility ensures human fertility* 

In the Punjab, women desirous of children take recourse 
to bathing w^bere the roads meet and in streets In othei 
iiLstances from the same area, the barren woman is made to sii 
on a stool wliieh is lowered into a well. She strips off, batlies 
dresses and is tlien drawn up. \^Tien it is not possible for her 
descend the well* the rite of bathing is performed under a tree 
It is believed that the rite absorbs the fertile energy of the welj 
or the tree and infuses the same into the woman. The w'eU driei 
up, the tree withers away and the woman conceives.*^ Amoni; 
the Kandhs* the barren woman is taken by the priest to diC 
confluence of streams and water is sprinkli^ on hcr.*^ 

119- ®^KauJ CR (Puniab) L 235. 
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Among tin? Koi Goiids, water is poured on the head of the 
hride and. in the lower Himalayan regioo. on her hands." 

Similar beliefs are observed elsewhere: The fertilising 
rains and ail tlic Bowing water which fecundate the earth can 
also fecundate vvomen.*'''^ 


Bushmen women and grrls are careful to take shelter 

for the rain from heaven which fertilise the rarth would 

them also. Hottentot women believe that It would ^ impo^le Cor 

them to have any children unless they had stood naked ™ 

ihunder-shower. Australian women likewise 

impregnated by the rain. A Moneal prmccss conceived through 
the operation of a hail‘StoTin.** 


There are examples, ag^n, of the reverse expression of the 
same belief. The female fertile energy is looked at as an aid 
to the making of rain that fecundates the earth. FoUowuig are 
some well known examples. 

During the Gorakhpur famine of 1873-74, parties of w'omen, 
at night time, stripped themselves naked, went out of their 
houses, and, taking the ploughs with them, dragged the s^e 
across their fields.'** Again, on the occasion of a long standing 
drought in Miizapur, 


three women from a cultivator's family. 

naked, all male folk having t«en excluded A®* ^ ^ a 

hand. "^Fhen twa af these nude women wer^ yoked like m a 

plough' whUe the third held the handle of the plough with her 
Cite. Thcm^r they began to imitate the acbon of the 
ploughUi&^^i 


Agaiiip^“ 


Whenever a. drought oeenra in Northern Bengal the women-folk of 
the FUibamsis or K«hSi - - - strip tbetnsalve^ atnrk naked and, In 
that state of nudity, dance before the image of thelc rain-god. 

Chanbey*®* and Desai^®^ have reported on similar practices 
in Gujiirat, 'specially of labour classes, namelj^ of Ktumi* Nunia, 
Kahar, Chamar, Dasadh, and Dhamka castes/ 

Practices like tlicse are in fact widespread In other parts of 
the world. 


In the Caucasian province of Georgia when a drought has lasted 
long, marriageable girls are yoked in couples with an ox-yoke on 
their EhoLiIders, a priest holds Ihe reins, and thus harnessed they 
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wade thPDugh rivers, puddles, and marshos, praying; screBminj;, 
weeping, and laughing.*^* 

Eisew'hcxo, there is neither prayer nor a inale priest in this 
magical performance. 

In a district of Transylvania, when the ground is parched with 
droughty some girls strip theioselves nakedp and, led by an older 
woman r who is also naked, they steal a harrow and carry it acro^ 
the Helds to a braok^ where they set it Moat 

Frazer noted the essential similarity of this with the rain-making 
rituals of India. In Serviap 

in seasons of draught a girl. is stripped naked and then draped 
with flowers. In this state of semi-nudityp she dances at every house 
of which the meter familim comes out and pours upon her a jar of 
water while her companions sLng rain-songs.i*^! 

Evidently, the idea behind a!] these is to infuse into nature 
the fertile energ>' inherent in the female sex, 

It may be noted that even at a comparatively later stage of 
development of human knowledge, when the connection between 
coition and conception was understood or at least vaguely under- 
stood, the old magical belief in its dual aspect largely persisted. 
The com-Ijeamg earth remained assimilated to the child-bear¬ 
ing womaiu a oonsequenoCp on the one hand, the reproduc¬ 
tive function of the female w'as viewed as something enhancing 
the productivity of nature, wliilu, on tJio other hand, naturai 
fertility was imagined to be an aid to die human reproduebve 
capacity^ particularly that of the female. 

4. Onicix OF DimoA-PojA 

liow far this archaic belief assimilating the Mother Earth 
with tlic human msither went into the mtddng of the great god¬ 
desses of the ancient world, is a subject cxliaustively treated by 
Brillault.^*^” We shy II mention here only one avample from 
Hindu religion, particularly because it has a direct bearing on 
the origin of Tontrism. 

The Markandeyt^ Purun/i has a well knowTi section called 
Devi tlmt is the glory of the goddess. In this* the 

goddess herself makes a ratlier startling declarabon: 

w Frazer CB 71. The next quotation is from the some tmse 
crooke PRFNI 3i. ^ 
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Next, O ye gods. I shall support {i.e, nourish) the whole world with 
the life-sustaining vegetables! which shaft qt^ oli of my Mn Mdj 
(atma deha soTmjdhhawflfh) during a period of heavy Tain, l snail 
gain fame on tbe earth then aa Sakambhari.^'^*’ 


The name Sakumbhari is striking. It is Tendered as 'the 
herb-bearing,' or, 'the hcrb-noiirisliing.’ Tlie idea is further 
explainer! bv the declaratioii of tbe goddess tliat the life-sostain- 
ing plants would grow, during the rains, from out of her otan 
})odij. Under this name, therefore, lies buried a piece of very 
archaic belief that the plants eiiginally grew out of the female 
body. We have seen living examples of this lielief among the 
bacbvard peoples like llie Cherokees and the Tnjiis. 

Interestingly, a concrete avicience of this belief has been 
unearthed by the arcliaeologist at Harappa (Fic. 2). Marsliall“® 
described it hs 


_ a very remarJcahle oblong 

seal from the Harappa (Plate 
xxii, 12), 00 which a nude 
ramale tlgure is depicted upside 
dow'n with logs apart and with 
a plant issuing from her womb. 



There is also an inscription in six 
ietters on the seal {Fic. 3), which, in 
all probability, has some light to 
throw on the extremely interesting 
name, Sakambhari. 

We may be yet far from deciphering 
the Indus script. Mcanwtiile. it may 
be noted tliat the idea depicted on the 
seal found esepression in other phases 
of Indian culture (Fic, 4), Marshall" 
observed; 


Fic, 2 




Although unique, so far as 

I am aware, in India, this . 

striking representation of ..^th 

the Earth Goddess with a 
plant growing from her 

womb is not imnahiTal, artd 

is closely ptarnlloled by a tarracotta relief of the early 
Gttpta Age from Bita in the United Provinces, on which 
the goddess is shown*..in much the same posture, hut 
issuing from her neck instead of from her 


with a lotus 
womb, 

Fic. 4 

VakH and Tree: 
Kuiana Peiiod, 


Canto 92* SlQka 43-44. 
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The eoimectioii of the goddess with vegetatioD is thus clear. 
Chanda^^^ noted this some years before the indtis excavations. 
He also pointed out that eeiiam well known names of the god- 
desSs like Annada and Annnpumfl^ are to be understood frorti 
this angle. The former means^ 'the gjver of food'^ the latter 
"she who is fuU of food/ Further* the connection bet^vcOT the 
plants and the female deities is home out by the importahce of 
the plants in Saktism: 

Another aspect of SaktLsm that demands notice In this connectioii 
is the ivorship of the kitlo trees. The very first du^ enjoined upon 
a Sakta on zising from hcd very early ifi the morning is the saluta¬ 
tion of the kttlo trees with the formula^ Om kulavriksehhj^o namuh. 
According to the Kukcudanmni^ 'the worshipper should salute the 
kttlct tree whenever he sees i£' The author of the ScjJchJTrande 

Tarafif^ini reproduces two difTerent lists of the ktilo trees-It is 

^Id o/ kuJxi treesp The kuln i/Df^Tiis always dwell In all these kulo 
trees. Ko one should sleep under the ktUo trees nor injure them.^^* 

However, of aU the observadons made by Chanda in this 
connection, the one connecting the origin of the Umg^-puja with 
the vegetation world is pfobubly the luost important. Unfoitu- 
uately, the autbor has not gone into sufficient details of this 
ritual and has overlooked some of its more significant features. 
We shall discuss llicse specially. 

To begin with, it is neecssaiy to remember that the image 
of the Great Goddess with ten arms and riding a h'on, however 
much familiar to us, has, really speaking, little to do with the 
actual ritual that fottns the essence of the Durga-pu^a, How 
this image came to he associated with Dui^ may Ise an mte- 
resting problem for our historians to solves nevertheless, tlieie b 
no doubt that the iissociation is crimparatively late and the 
central ritual of the Durga-pufa is not much affected by it 
Bandopadhyaya^^® said, even a century (jack the icon-makeis of 
Bengal knew nothing of the ten-armed lion-riding goddess sur¬ 
rounded by her sons and daughters. The fact is, as the author 
rightly insisted, though so mueb of pomp £ind grandeur is now' 
lavished over this image, the real worship in the Durga-pu/o has 
very little to do with it Instead of that, it is some ritual centred 
in the ptjrnfl ghaio (Fro, 5) and the 

What, then, are tjiese? 

pMnw ghota is an earthen vessel filled with water. This is 
how it is placed: Five varieties of corn-seeds {punca sasya) are 
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Fic, 5 

f*unia-GIioto 


scattered on a lump of flattened and srjoare^sbapcd cky. Tb™ 
an earthen vessel, filled with water is placed on it. Rice, nux^ 

with curd, is put into the 
vessel. Round the neck of 
this vessel is tied a piece of 
red thread. Its open month is 
covered with Gve varieties oi 
leaves. Tlien an earthen-plate 
with rice and 

placed on the leaves. —— 
plate of rice, again, is placed 
another fnht, preferaWy a 
cocoainiit \vith its stalk 
intact. The fruit is smeared 
with vermilion. On tho sur¬ 
face of the vessel is drawn 
the picture of a human baby 
With vermilion paste; it is 
called the sindora putfafi- 
This is the puma ghato '” 
The flattened square-shaped 
clay, on which the vessel is 
' has a diagram drawn 
■lied the sortMrtohhfl- 
rumdoloin {Fic. 6). 
cme of those well known 
diaerams of Tantrism, known 
—is 

occupietl by the picture of a 
lotus with eight petals (asW 
thla pflc/mti). As we have 
already observ'ed, in Tan¬ 
trism "this padmn or lotus is 
invariably a symbolic rept®- 
sicntation of tlie female geni¬ 
tal organ. 

We mav now easily sec the significance of the puma ghtfte 
bcinc placed on die sarcdtobhaitra manilahtn. Plants and Snuts 
arc brought into contact wth the female repraduct^ org^. 
The same idea is repeated in the punta gfinte itself The 
is the female womb;’” that this womb is witfi a baby is mdicat 
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ed by die picture of the mndura puttdL ft is, dius. an enactment 
ot fji^an rcpcoduction; the symbolic sitrijificance of tile use of 
vermihon only confirms the point. Bot'whv this enactment of 
fiuman rcpn^uctione Obviously to ensure the muitiplication of 
the fruits, plants anti leaves. That is whv these areljrouiiht in 
intact wth the femjile reprodurfive organ. We are thus back 
to the magicd belief that tlie pnoduclivitv of nature is ensured 
or chanced by the imitation or contagion of human repioduc- 
tivjiy or> more particrularly^ TqsKjducb'vity. 

original si^ificaiice of the Durga-piiHi. Tliere 
is ^rdly anything in it that «in W called spiritual V reUgious 
tn the strictest sense. It is just agriculbirjil magic. 


5. LaTA-SaDUAXA AXD yAXTRAS 

Judged by moJem standards, tliere is proliably nothing 
more morbid aiid^gujitingly obscene diao tlie sexiifil theories 
and practice of Tantrism. This explains the two attitudes of 
modem writers on ^ci^t Tantrism. Eitiier Tantrism is com 
demned outright or its obscenitiL-s are huslied up, as it were, bv 

SlwplSr * ‘“it spiritual and mystic aftcr-tlioughte. 

Howeicr, neither of the hv-o attitudes is really helpful hleta* 
ph^ical subtleties discussed in the context of Tantrism do not 
hey us to understand it; these are after all only modem theories 
faucifdly supenmjMsed upon Tantrism,”® Tantrism is primi- 
tive, however much sophisticated may be the bter vie^ of 
It tet It would he wrong, at least not advantageous for the 
purpose of understanding the cultural histore of our country. 

on the gmund of its primitiveness. 
7^ v Tantrism. with all its primitive 

lyciihanbes. exercised very powerful influence on tJie develop. 

reX ™ ihv Indian mind bad 

> ™ much deeper than k ordhiririlv suspected. The 

centuries we do not 
exactly know, attached tremendoiu importance to these very 

However morbid and absurd the survi- 
vab of Tanbism in the irwdem times might be, different signi- 
ficances altogellier must have originally been attached to it. 
Smee we have outgrown the conditions of those ancestors of 
ours, there w no need to rationalise Uicsc significances. But there 
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is the question of undersluruUng these. For it is necessary to 
know how we have become what we axe today. 

With these preliminaxy remarks we may now proceed to 
tinders tand certain fundamental features of Tantrism. 

Ill Tantrism, we find the greatest emphasis hemg placed on 
the ritual centering round the female genital organ. The usual 
word for it is though^ according to the terminologies 

peculiar to Tantrism, it is often called lata, lit*, the creeper h The 
ritual centering round it is, thuSp called bhaga ht., the 

ritual of the female genitalia, or latu sadhjma, Le. the ritual praiN 
tice concerning it. It is to be noted that a simikir emphasLs on 
the female organ is expressed in the Tantrika tjanfras^ i.e. the 
symholic representations of the same* 

It may be useful to begin ^rith a quotation from Tliom- 
son.”^ 

tn North America, when the com as attacked by gnibsp men¬ 
struating women go out at night and walk naked through the heWa. 
Similar customs still survive among the European peasantry, Pliny 
recommended as an antidote to noxious insects that Tnenstmoting 
women should walk through the Gelds with bare fee^ loose hair, 
and ^Irts drawn up to the hips. Demokritoe, according to Colu¬ 
mella, held the same opinion; the women, he said, should run round 
the crop three times wdth bare feel and flowing hair. The idea was 
evidently to diffuse the fertile energy with which the female body 
was beUeved at such times to be charged. Elsewhere the energy Is 
regarded as Inherent in their sex. Among the Zulus^ for examplOp 
the girls who perambuiate must be naked but need not be actually 
menstruating at the time. This is the origin of the w^eU known 
women's rite of exposing the genitalia by drawini^ up the skirts— 
a rite which, in Greece was specially associated with Demeter; and 
the custom common to many Greek cults of female votaries walk¬ 
ing in procession without sboeSi. head-bands or girdles belongs to 
the some circle of ideas. 

We have alreiuiy noted that the basic feature of the roin- 
making rite, us practised by the women-folk of our backiivajd 
peasantry, is to take recourse to nudity. The idea is that the 
female reproductive organ, thus exposed, would enhance nahiral 
fertility. This idea is, as a matter of fact, universal among peoples 
surviving at the backward stages of economic development* We 
may note a fmv Ttiore examples. 

Among the Hidatsas,*®® the women, while taking part in 
the agricultural ritual, strip themselves naked. A prominent 
feature of the rain-making ceremonies of the BsUnonga w^omeii 
and of the rites of the various ^vomen s societies in the Congo^ 

**«SAGS I 205. 
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which has so much scandalised the ci^'ilized observers* consists 
in the stark nudity of the w-Dmen performmg these.^^^ The rites 
of the womfai of barbarian Europe were marked by the same 
indelicate character/*^- Similarly, tbe Flemish women had to 
perform their rites in the state of nudity.^^ 'British priestesses 
danced naked painted with woad/^-^ 

It is a universal rule that a witch, in oj^er to perform her incants- 
yons cflectually, must divest herself of an elothinf. In ancient 
Greece and Itily witches stripped when performing their magical 
operations, 

These are only a few of the vust number of examples cited 
by BriffaulL We want to add to this list a very significant 
example to whieb Nccdham^=® has mecendy drawn our a^ention. 
Rimal nakedness, be show*s, had l^en an important characteris¬ 
tic of the shamanistic practices of the Chinese Taoists. More¬ 
over, this nudity^ bad special relevance for rain-maldng. This is 
particularly significant because of the close similarity between 
Tantrism and Taoism* w^hLch we shall presently discuss. 

Readers interested in Indian examples may bok up 
Crookes well known article 'Nudity in India, in Custom and 
Ritual' 'Nudity/ he observed* 'is essential in many imgioil rites 
and appears prominently in rain magici*^^® Howwer, the explfl' 
nation suggested hy him is manifest^- wrong. 

The possible explanation of the custom is that clothing pollutes the 
magician, and its absence indjeates absolute submission to the will 
of the Higher Powers. 

Crooke here overlooked tbe essential ehamcterbtic of magic 
and its distinetton from religion. Tliere is, in magic, no question 
at all of submitting to the Higher Power. The purpose, on the 
contrary* Is practical. By exposing their reproductive orgeons 
these w^men are trying to coerce nature to produce. We mav 
quote Briffault^^^ again: 

All roUgion, not only in its crude and primitive phases* but in 
Jta highly dev^nped forms in the great civilizations of India, of 
Babylon, of Ugypt, of Greece, is pervaded with conceptions, symbols 
and practices which, in our modem European xdew. appear the very 

reveirae of religious and holy-That fact is commonly expressed 

by saying that the generative powei^ of nature have everywhere 
been the object of worship. But the statement is rendered unsatU- 
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factory by the obscurity 8t<achia|r to the 

‘worship' does not express the rationale or ™tlve of any 

reljgiotis phenomenon; the ^ 

by virtue of their being worshipful, but by vif^e of ^e practical 

utilities or dangers that are supposed to derive from them. 


Perhaps the ivord wuigical would have been more appro¬ 
priate than the words primifive religiOMS phenomenon. Never¬ 
theless. the fact remains that at the later stages of cultural 
development, when magic had lost its otigioal significance and 
became religion, the old belief in the efficacy of the female re¬ 
productive organ survived, though not with the original signi¬ 
ficance attach^ to it. This is the qlue to the hhagft yaga and 
lata sadhana of the Tantrifca texts. But original Tantnsm is 
immeasurably older than the written treatises on it. As such, the 
stupendous importance attributed to the female genitalia in Tan- 
tri«n is to be traced back to the belief in the magical efficacy 
attribut^id tf> it in primitive thought. However, Iwfore we 
proc©^ to examine the specific case of Tantrism. it may be 
advantageous for us to review certain instances of the sw^v^l 
of this primitive magical belief in the religious systems of the 
other peoples. 

Brifiault has drawn our attention to many examples in 
w'hich ritual iiudit>% that is, direct resort to the exposure of 
genitalia, formed an important feature of Ae leligious functions. 
Evidently, the same idea underlies the use of models of the 
female organ. An interesting example of this is unearthed by 
the Indus excavations,In the famous shrine of Kamakhya.'*^ 
the Image of the goddess is nothing but the yoni, the female 
genital organ. Other instances are mentioned by firiffault. It 
should further be noted that when the magical functions w^ 
transferred from the women to the men, the human productive 
power was considered largely to he centred also in the male 
organ. By an extension of the same mlo, therefore, on the one 
liand. even tlie male priests were to strip themseH'cs,**' while, 
on the other hand, emblems and models of the phallus began 
to be ^videly used in religious functions. 'In ancient Egypt th^e 
women carried phallic images operated b}' string, as is still 
done in West Africa and the Congo Athenian women of the 
most noble families did the same thmg at the Thesmophona 
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and the phallic embiems formed part of the cdt of Vesta the 
patroness of matronly virtue,"* Tlie obscenitj^’ 
comironted, is no more a gratuitous miinifestatjon of depravity 
m Afnea than it was in Rome.’ ^ 


We may now return to the problem of hhaga tjaga and 
Ma iadliam m Tantriim. From tlie point of vieiv of om areu- 
ment, we may espect to find tbo importance placed on the femaJe 
gcmitaliu m Tuntrisrn being linked up with the source of nahiral 
lertiaty mid, us sucn^ with matetiu] pros:perity, 

Itispirfd solely by die Tantrika tradition, bhfiga is looked 
at as tile Slim total of all the six forms of material nrospetity 
called mdatsi^anja.^^- How the Word denoting the female organ 
came to mean the source of all conceivable forms of material 
weaidi, 15 a question which is not generally asked. But it is a 
valid ime Md there can be only one answer to it. According to 
pnnutive belief, the female organ is the source of all material 
prosperity. It may lie objected that the stmse of Iteing the sotifce 
iif ttxalfh IS older It «cnrs in this sense even in the earlier parts 
of the Rig Vednd*'' If this were reallv so. we have onlv to dock 
at our rpiestion from a different angle: How did the word origi- 
naily denoting material wealth come eventually to he used lor 
Ulc feitijile orgfiii? 

That material wealth was conceived in Tantrism mainly in 
agncnhural tenm, is evidenced by the other word used in'the 
Tanyas ior the female genitalia, vi^!„ hta. Hie literal meaning 
of ia a IS plant or creeper In Tantrism, however, it stands foT 
the female organ. Evidently, some relation between the twn is 
imagined in Tantrism. 


Tliat the relation between the two is an intrinsic feature 
nl larjtrisrn Ls eviaonc-ed aj^o bv the tfimtrtis. 

.u . complex diagrams. It is sometimes suggested'"' 

that the Tantrikas attach so much importance to lliese because 
gods are supposed to desc-end to take their seats on these Such 
cx^anattons are fictitious from the real Tantrika point of vieiv. 
A Timtnka. when he really confides in you, will frankiv csinfcss 
that tliese diagrams are but representations of the female organ. 
^mpet™t scholars have in fact repeatedly noted this point 
Bhandarkar"', for example, observed as follows on the art caftra 
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or the which he ccry^idered to be a feature of the 

geniime form of Tantrism: 

11 c^insisU in Ihe worship of 3 picture o£ the female organ drown 
in the centre of another consistinf of a topresentation of nine such 
organs, Lho whole of which forms the Sri Cakm. 



FK. 7 
Yantra 


Fig. 8 
Yanfnt 



Fec, & 
Yofi^ro 


Pig 10 
^ri-l^nlra 


There arc m Tanhism various tjaniras (Fits. 7-10) l>earing 
different naines and the SH CnArn is only one oF them. But the 
e-ssential feature in all of iJiem fc> the same. It consists in the le^ 
presentation of the female organ eitlier by the picture of a lotus 
{padnta) or b>' the diagram of a triangle, usually by both. 
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This is not 
however, is the 


soinethmg new. VVliat is generally overlooked, 
significance of another important feature of the 
Mil widjority of the i/rzn/ras^ we also see the picture of a 
creeper stirfouiuling uU the four sides of the centrally repre¬ 
sented feuude organ. This CTeq>er is called the kaipndatiha (lit* 
the wish-yielding creeper). 

If we ask ourselves why tlie creeper should so dosefy be 
related to the female organ in tlie Tantrika yantras^ there would 
possibly be only one answer. TTie tjentras of Tantrbm have their 
sources in the same archaic bolieJ cvhich found expression in the 
name Sakambliaii, n concrele relic of wbich is unearthed aimmg 
the ruins of Hnrappa. 

We may now renew tlie possible origin of the mode of 
representing the female organ with the diagram of a triangle, 
so common to tlie Tantrika t/nnfms. It uill throw- some light on 
the development of the early ideas of production and re^ 
prodtiction. 


Fic. II 

Venus of Menim, 
Soapstone, Austria. 


I, ^12 ig 

Venm of L^spuone. Fenuj of Wiiiendort 
Ivory, France. LimestonCd Austria^ 


4 stahiaiy was discovered in Ijjwer 

belongs to Ihe upper palai^litbic sbice and 
IS called the Venus of WilIendorf.*'« II is the figure of a fat 
giant-hipped, heavy-breasted and nude woman, probably repre¬ 
senting the state of pegnancy. That this could not be aii object 
of art UI our sense is esadenced by the fact that it was found 

Limestone found near Kreoias, Auxtrio (Aurignadauf. 
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paijtted with red oclire, a cireiuTis lance definitely pointing to its 
ritual use. Evidently, she was a fertility- goddess. What deserves 
to Ije noted, however, is that in spite of the nudity, little iin- 
portance was attached to die genitaliai apparently the emphasis 
was on the breasts and the womb. This is significant. In certain 
other statuaries of the upper palaeolithic period we find similar 
emphasis being laid on the breasts. 

These early figurines (F'ics- 11-13) obviously belong to a 
stage of development of human know-ledge where the role of the 
genitalia in the reproductive process was not known. One of 
the earliest view was that conception began in the breasts;'** 
later the child descended to the abdomen, it is conjectured, that 
the idea originated from the circumstance of the early signs of 
pregnancy appearing on the breasts. Such belief is still found to 
persist among the Sinaiigolos'*' of British New Guinea. It wa;, 
probably from such a view of things that the image of the 
nrany-breasted Mother arose among the Aztecs.’** She was also 
the Motlier Earth, conceived as On aid to natural fertility. The 
same idea evidendy formed the basis of the Ephesian Artemis, 
who was also contrived as a many-breasted woman and was.^ 
Originally, conceived to enhann^e the fertility of the earth,'** It 
may he rcnicmbcred that the primitive technique of emphasising' 
the" importance of a thing is either to magn% its sim or to 
multiply its number. If the breasts were ori^nally viewed as 
being special I v related to human reproduction, then the palaeo¬ 
lithic mothers with their highly exaggerated breasts, like the 
Mother of the Aztecs and the Artemis of Ephesus with their 
multiple breasts, were only taking recourse to the reproductive 
principle for the purpose of enhancing the productivity of the 

earth. , i t 

But mankind did not remain stranded at this poor level of 

understanding the mystery of human reproduction. Progress was 
gradually made towards a more advanced view of the role 
of the fcnuile genital organ in the reproductive process. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the next stage, we find emphasis being shifted from 
the breasts to the genital organ. Evidently, the fehoga yagn and 
iata sadhanti of Tantiism had their source in such a stage of 
human knowledge. Tins is also illustrated by a senes of w-ell 
known images of female deities in ancient days {Fics. 14-32). 
Significantly, in a large number of these, we find u distinct ten- 
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N.-W. Frontier, 
India. 




Fic. £0 
Metopctcmia 
{c. 1-MMJ B.c.) 




Fig. 15 
MetojMfemia 
(30OD B.CO 


Fig. IB 
Jncfui 



Fig, 16 
E/kraifif 



fig. 19 
PhocTiictff* 
(c, 2500 B.G,) 



Fic. 22 

^oypt. Threce. 

ic. 2000 B.c.) (NeoUtMc) 
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dencv to represent the femiile genitdia wlHi the diagram of a 
tnaDgle. Prcsuimbly, tJie clue to the triangles of the Tantrika 
yaiiiTG-s IS to be sought in this tendoncVi. 

E. Tite KHAtTjsPA 

Before the Bliib»^ begin sowing they set op a stone at the 
top of tfie field and smear it with vermilion. WTiy do tlMjy do 
It? WTiat is the signifiesmoe attached to tlie vermilion? We arc 
goining to argue that tJie vermilion stao<ls here for die raen^ 
s^al blood. And since hi primitive thought menstrual blood is 
idewed as the basis of human reproduerivity, tlie act of smeai-- 
ing it on die stone is designed to infuse the productive energy 
into die field. This alone can explain the tremendous significant 
attached in Tantrism to the menstrua] blood or its substitutes. 
VVe begin with Tliomson; 

observe that the magic of human fGcundity 
result—to the lochial dischar^ 
consequendy all fluxes of blood, mens- 
lochial, are treated alike as m'anjfesUi lions of the 
life-giving power inherent in the female sex. In primitive thoueht 

^ process of the same 

to ^bivalent. Its v’ery potency makes it something 

a^n™5wfT aspect the woman who may not be 

holy; from another aspect she is polluted. 

She IS whni the Hoiileijis caUed sacra^ satjred and acoiirsod 
And heiiEHJ in patriarchal society, alter woman has lost her control 
]} ’* negaUve aspect that prevails, Wot only are her 
sex^l funcUons treated as impure in themselves, but the same 

^ her feminine nature as such. She becomes 
th0 root of 3.11 evil, Lve^ n witch. 

These ideas are universal. There is no sphere of human life in 
uniformity can be observed than in the treatment 
w H?'puerpei^ women. The subject Is discussed at 
BriHault, who has collected examples from every branch 
or the hunriaj:i race and every sta^e of culture*^^^ 

Aristotle, PUny^ and other riaturalisis, fljocient and medjevsj 
Iwlieved that the embryo is formed from ihc blood retcinetl bftt® 
uterus after the stoppage of menstruation. This is the blood of Ufe 
a metood of placing persons or things under 

any other interdict formed on this 
pattern—to mark them with blood or the colour of blood. 

ambivalent nature of the taboo Itself this 
to?' “i't ^ double effect of forbidding contact ond^part- 

ing vital energy. It js a world-wide custom for menstruatliul or 
pregnant women lo daub their bodies with red ochre, which s^es 
at once to warn the men away and to enhance their fertility Im 
many marriage ceremonies the bride’s forehead is painted red—a1 
sign that she la forbidden to all men save her husband and a gua-l 
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rantee that she will bear him chUdreiL This is the origin of coame- 
Ucs- Among tho Valertgc* a Bantti tribe, every woman keeps a pot 
of red ochnOj whleh is sacrod to her sex and used to paint her face 
and body for ceremonial purposes- Of the many occasicms for which 
she needs it the foUDwing may be noted. At the end of her confine¬ 
ment both mother and child are anointed with it: in this way the 
child will live and the mother is restored to life. At Inittatlon the 
girl is painted red from head to foot: so she is bom again and will 
be fruitful At the conclusion of mourning, after stepping over a 
f|re+ the wddow is painted the same colour: so she returnfi from the 
contamination of death. 

Red is renewal of life. That is why the bones from upper palaeo¬ 
lithic and neolithic interments are painted reil The symbolic be^ 
comes Quite dear when we dnd, as we commonly dbp that the skele¬ 
ton has been laid m the contracted or uterine posture. Smeared with 
the colour of lifep curled up like a babe in the womb—what more 
could primitive man do to ensure that the soul of the departed 
would be bom agaixi?^'*^ 

We may mention here only one or two typical examples ol 
the survival of this primitive belief in the later religions of 
India. In Bengal, 

it is currently believed that at the time of the first burst of mint 
Mather Earth prepared herself for beine fertlliEed by menstniaUng, 
During that time there is an entire cessation from ab ploughing, 
sowing, and other farm work.^^* 

The reli;^ou^ ceremony of the day is called 
Similarly, in Travancore, 

there is a very important periodic ceremony performed in the 
temple. This is known as trippukhdrottu^ or purification cer^monyi 
In comieciLon with the menstruation of the goddess, which is 
believed to take place about eight or ten times a year. The doth 
wrapped round the metal image of the goddess Ls found to be dis¬ 
coloured with red spots, exacQy as in the case of menstruation The 
discoloured cloth is sent up to the ladies of the VanJipu2hB or 
TaLavtir Patti bouses for examination, and, on its being pass^ by 
them, the image is removed to a separate shed, the inner and prin¬ 
cipal shrine being closed for the period. The cloth is given tn the 
washerwoman and never used again for the goddess, ^ere is a 
great demand among the people for the discoJoured doth, which 
passes as a holy relic.*®^ 

In ChungaDur, too, great importance is attached to the 
meostniutinn of goddess Parvati.*'®= Similar h the case of tine 
goddess Kamakhya o£ Assam.If tlm origin of Tanfcrism is h> 
be traced to the miaglcal belief confounding the productive and 
reproductive processes, it is only naturol to find great importanoe 
attadied in it to the menstrual blood. 
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The TantriJms have a technical tena for iL It is usiiaUv 
or puspa, somedmes mystically called the khapuspa. 
This terminology too suggests a close' affinity to the plant- 
world. Kusrnm or puspa means fiower. The plant yields fruits, 
just as the female organ bears babies. Thus the female organ is 
railed Idta or the plant. Again there is flower before the fruit, 
just as menstruadon comes before pregnancy. So the menstrual 
blood is called the flower—the ituwnta ur puspa, 

TTie Tantrika literatures gp into great details over the 
question of menstrual blood. Bloods of different types of women 
are given different names,*** This aspect of the ^cussion does 
not interest us much. What is necessary to remember is that 
ocrtain practices of the Tantrikas, like those concerning the use 
of vermilion or the choice of the blood-red colour for their 
clothes, derive their significance from the same behef. 

The belief, as it survives today, is of course a superstitious 
dross. And notliing will probably appear to our modem taste to 
be more vulgar and repulsive than the elaborate Tantrika dis¬ 
cussions of it. There is nothing to wonder at the archaic belief 
becoming a superstidon today; it is simply the result of the 
advances in technology and tmowledge. However, the sense of 
uncleanliness we fr^uently attach to the menstrual blood, pro¬ 
bably owes its origin to another factor. It is a new superstition 
replacing the older one. It is largely because of our patriarchal 
preoocupadons that we fail to view the menstrual blood 
objectisdy. 

7. The Fise Ma-s 

'How, O Dc\i (goddess j. could one repeat the Candi 
fiwotra without The Five,’” says a Tantrika texL^®* The five 
irw-s, O Dcoj, arc pleasing to the gods,' declares another.'*® 
Many more texts lay a similar emphasis on The Five or, more 
spocifEcally, The Five Ma-s. 

The Five, so reverentially referred to, arc madya (wine), 
momu (meat), matsya (fish), mudnt (fried com) and 
maithutui (sexual interoourse). Since all these words begin with 
the letter ma, these are tedmically referred to as pancamakom, 
the five mrr-s. 

The list is no doubt appalling Those among the modem 
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scholars who have tried to rationalise or justify Tcintrism, have 
naturally found tlie poncooiafair'fl to be the greatest stumbling 
block. Efforts are made to mystify it: the real significance of 
jiancamakara is too subtle or too liiddeii to be understood by 
the uninitiated. Or, as Ls sometimes said, the practices are not 
for the ordinary men; only tiie spiritually advanced could go in 
for these. Or, "the practice of the pancamakara is difficult and 
dangerous—more difficult, in fact, than walking on a razors 
edge and playing with wild tigers.’®’ And so on. 

justffications like these do not interest us. Their apparent 
abrardities only betray the weakness of the position sought to 
be justified. Advanced technology and greater knowied^ of 
the la^vs of nature make it difficult for us cither to admire or 
justify these archaic practices. It is necessary, however, to 
und^stand them. And this understanding cannot come unless 
w'© try to view them from the position of our remote ancestresses 
who, svitb the discovert' of agriculture, were only beginning to 
advance towards civilization. 

Of the five rnn-s, we sliall specially discuss tiuidya and 
maitbuna, i.e. tlie ritual resort to wine and seicual intercourse, 
"Tliere can be hardly any objection to sanctioned meat, fish and 
fried corn,' says a contemporary scholar,’*® ‘yet we feel doubtful 
as to how wine and sexual iiitereoursc could be features of a 
religious practice,’ 

Yet the Tantms are quite categorical on tlie importance of 
both. There cannot, fttr example, be any sadbana (ritual prac- 
tiee) without the use of wine. As one of the texts declares, 

There cannot be any riddhi (ritual success) whatsoever witoput 
win#: therefore, you must drink It carefulJy, and make her drink 
too, and only then you should utter the spells,' 

Obviously, tlii-s cannot be accepted as the philosophy of a 
civilized people. But we shall liave to understand this in the 
light of what is generally known about primitive peoples sur¬ 
viving today, 

llie Oraorts,'®* before transplarjting the riee-seedlingv ^oake 
a libation of rice-beer on tlie ground. Tlie Baigas,“*' after clear¬ 
ing the forest and determining the boundary of the cultivable 
area, periodically circuit round the village limit, scattering a 
line of wine along the boundary. The work is entrusted to the 
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Baiga magician, who often gets drunk himself while perform 
ing it. He is then supposed to acquire great magical power,- 
'a quasi-diviae alBatus', as Crooke has put it. Ciooke rightly 
suggested tlmt the same idea, namely that liquor is the vehido 
of magical power, lies at the rtx>t of the ritual of the Gonds 
roiind the Mahua tree. They distil their liquor from the corolla 
tubes of tlie Mahua, and this liquor is used by them ‘in various 
religious and domestic rites.' Other eMimples of the ritual use 
of liquor for the purpose of averting the diseases or of ensuring 
the fertility of the fields may be found in Crooke,”*^ 

Why should tlie liquor be thus looked upon as a promoter 
of magical power, and more specifically, as an agent that could 
enhance the fertility of the field? The answer is that in primitive 
thought it is, like blood, taken as a life-giving principle. This 
will be evident from two sets of examples. In the first set liquor 
is resorted to for the purjwse of overcoming death. In the 
second the use of liquor is designed to ensure birth. Thus it is 
tlie agent that overcomes death and ensures birth, 

Tliat wine overcomes the contamination of death is eviden¬ 
ced from the following: 

Tito Irish wake Is a familiar example of the practice of drink- 
inff to c^lebrati^ death. In Wtst Africa the Tfibi i>efpple drmk heavily 
during the fast which follows a deatlx and the naoumers are gene- 
ndly intoxicated- The same is the case among the Yorubaa, But it 
Is chiefly after the funeral that drinking is the rule of the feast. 

At funerals among the Woolwa Indians there is much drink¬ 
ing of mishla. A long line of cotton is atretchedi ISke a telegraph 
wire, from the house of the dead, where the drinkine lakes place, 
to Ihe burlai-greund where the body has been deposited. 'I have 
seen ihe white thread following the course of the river for many 
miles, crossing and re-crossmg the streams seveml dines^* As soon 
as a Bangalo man dies, the family gets in large supplies of sugar¬ 
cane wine. Dancing and drinking are carried on for three or four 
da^ and nights, or untiJ the wine is finished. The Guiana Indians 
drmk and dance at the funeral feast 

Among the Tshinyal ol the Zambesi the native beer, pom be, 
pla 3 ^ a considerable part in post-funeral rites. For the ceremony of 
Sima, a largo qttanUly Is prepared. Holes are bored above the grave 
and pombe is poured in. In one bole, in front of the bouse where 
the grave is, the mourners wash their hands with potribe. As the 
procession retires, a widow, ol the deceased (she is caJJed muMmo, 
the spiritJ, her head covered with calico, constantly calls out for 
iKwnbc, which she drmks beneath the covering. At the house of the 
head widow a large hole is dug and well cemented. This is illlcd 
with pomhe and every one lies down and drinks It without help of 
spoon or vess^. A feast foUowSp consisting of pombe and meat^M 

Sirniliu- use of wine in tlie funeral rile is not at all iih- 
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common tn India^ particularly among the so-called depressed 
classes. Evidently, wine in these rituals are designed to over* 
come the cx^ntamination of death and to ensure tlie renewal of 
life. One of the commonest name for locally made wine in 
India is sanjivani, or mri^a sanjimni, that winch gives life* or, 
that which gives life to the deaci 

The same belief probably explains the vise of wine in the 
initiation rites^ the essence of which is death and rebirth: the 
child, ns cliildj dies, and is bom again a^ an ndulL II is no 
w^onder^ tlicrefore, that winCj as the life-giving ngent^ should 
find an important place in these rituab.*^ 

In primitive society, initiation is follow^ed by mniriage and 
marriage moans the preparation for the act of procreation. As 
is to be expected^ therefore, drinks, in various ways^ play an 
importiint part tn mtirriage rituals. 

At Tipperah weddings the bride receives a glars of liquor 
from her mother. She takes this to the bridegrooin, sits on his knee, 
and, after drinking some of the liquofi gives the rest to him..,- 
Among the Nakri KunbLs of Thana, liquor is given to Ihe pair when 
the wedding ceremony is completed. The girl relatives of the 
Khyoungtha bride bar the entrartce to the village against the bride¬ 
groom with a bamboo. Across this he has to drink with them & 
*lovLng-cup of fraternity' before he is allowed to enter. At weddings 
in Moroceo the priest hands to the pair a cup of wine which he has 
bles^^ When both have drunk of It, the glass Is dashed to the ground 
by the bridegroom* with *a covert meaning that he wishes they may 
nev^er be parted until the glass again becomes perfect*..*. Among 
the Larkas, a cup of beer is given to each of the two parlies; they 
mix the and then drink it. This completes the marriage. In 
Moluccas, Japan, Bengal, BrariL, Hussia, ^andlnavia, and many 
districts cf Europe* the bridal pair drink, at the marriage ceremony 
or part of It, wine or beer from one vessel. At Beni-lsrael weddings, 
the bridegroom pours wine into the bride^'s mouth. In Korea and 
China the pair drink wLno from two cups, which are tied together 
by a red thread, tn ChrisUan countries the rite is separated from 
the marriage ceremonial proper* but ia carried out Indlr&cUy whepi 
the pair receive together the wine of Communion, which is to be 
partaken of immediately or soon after the marriage itself. Among 
the Gonds, the respective fathers of the bridal pair drink together.!*^ 

Probtibly one of the best known esj^mples of the twlief in 
wine inducing the reproductive urge in the human being is 
retained in the crehtiondegend of the Sanlals,^^ 

From two birds' eggs came the two original human beings^ a 
boy and a girL called Haram and Ayo, They had no clothca. Still 
they felt no shame, and they lived in great peace. But they were 
not multiplying their own spedes- So one day, Uta, the principal 
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bonoa cr came to them and said: ^^ere are you graud- 

cliiidren? How are you? I am your gamdtalhei:: ] hava come to 
pay a visit I see you are well: but there is one gieat joy that you 
have not tasted. Do brew beer, it has a very sweet taste/ Then 
he taught them how to prepare beer. Ail three went to the forest, 
Li to show^ l^em the roots. The two dug up and brought these. 
Then they leamt to prepare beer. Then Lita said to themt 'Now 
both of you drink this after first having poured on the ground some 
to Lita. Tomorrow I shall come again and visit you.' Thereupon 
they made three leaf-cups and filled them with beer; having done 
this, they poured on the ground the contents of one in the name 
of Iitta; then they drank themselves. When they were drinking^ 
they cortiTnenced to enjoy amorously: continumg this they bolh drsnk 
aU and also bwame very drunk. It became night: they lay down 
together. When it became dawn Uta suddenly came. He called 
out to them: 'How is it, grandchildren^ have you got up or not? 
Do come out.* When they regained consciousness, they recognised 
that they were both naked and felt very ashamed. Therefore they 
ariswered to him. “O Grandfather, how can we possihly go out? 
We are awfully a&hamed. We are both of us naked. I#a^t night 
when we had become drunk from beer» we have done something 
bad.' Lita then said to them^ 'It does not matter.' And smiling to 

himself he w*cnl away_ Now they got children^ seven boys and 

seven girls. 

Tlic implication of legend is quite dear. The original 
hunliin pair were led to tlie discovery of the beer^ without 
which there was no reproductive function# So in primitive 
thought w'ine is the agent tliat helps men not only to DvertOmc 
death but also to create new life. Like hlt>od, it is the principle 
of life itself. 

How far the psycho-physicai effects produced by liquor were 
at the root of such a view may be an interesting subject for 
luvestigatiDn. The presumption is that it was largely so. 
Intoxication could easily have been mistaken for a state of being 
possessed by some life other than that of oneself. It is because 
of some such idea that wine is frttjuently used by the shaxtums 
and priests for chemically inducing the state of iiMpiration. 
Biiffault'^^ has mentioned some interesting examples. All tJiese 
obviously go back to the prinutive idea concerning the magical 
efficacy of liquor* particularly of ils life-giving aspect, It is 
here that the ritual use of wine for enhancing fertility of the 
earth is to be sought. From this point of view, therefore, the 
emphasis laid in Tantrism on the use of wdne appears to be only 
logical. 

Some of our traditional scholars, in defence of Tantrism, 
argued that the ritual use of meat and wdne in Tantrism cannot 
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fae objected to, for it is not cictiinsio to tlie Vedic orthodoxv 
itself. 

Thai the provisions of the Tantra which relate to the vanca- 
toitvo are opposed to the Veda, is a notion which is declared by the 
mdian Tanirika pandits to he erroncous-i*^ 

The use of moat and fermentod tiejuor, it is pointed out by 
them, was quite popular among tlie Vedic peoples and it formed 
part of their ritual system. 

We shall conBne ourselves specifically to the tise of wine. 
The commonest form of wme used by the V^edic jieoplcs was 
called sotnd. It occupies an overwhelmingly important place in 
the Vedic literatures. Sonui was also a V^edic god and the im¬ 
portant ritual centering round it {sojiu$‘-yagp ) is quite vitII 
IcnowTi. Curiously, this fermented liquor is looked upon in the 
Vedic literatures, as tlie agent with which men can overconne 
death and attain immortality'. *We have drunk the soma and 
have become immortal,''*" declared a Vedic poet. 

The more significant, though comparatively less iwed. of the 
intodcating drinks, was sura, This word is retained in the later 
times as the name for alcoholic drinks in general. Evid¬ 
ently, it was stronger than soma and its use was more specifically 
restricted to ritual purposes. It formed part of the vaiapmjtt. 
satitramant, and other Vedic rituals.*™ What is particularly 
significant from the point of view of our argument is that, in the 
Vedic literatures, this sura was related to 'the ceremonial rituals 
in connection with fertility magic,' a point already noted by the 
advanced Vedic scholaisliip of todav.*** 

WTiat, therefore, do all these—particularly the ritual use of 
the sura in the Vedic literatures really mean? Does it mean, 
as some of the modem Tantrika pandits have claimed, that the 
pancatattca of the Tonfros has the sanction of the ancient 
Vedic usages? Such a view w'ould he fantastic, if for 
no other reason than this that the ntadija of the Tantrika 
pancamahira is but the ritual use of wine intrinsically related to 
the supreme importiincc of tlie female principle, tn otlier words, 
the Vedic and the Tantrika views axe fundamentally different 
and as such it is futile to justify the latter by the former. Never¬ 
theless, the ritual ilsc of soma and srira in the Vedic literatures 
has its own interest. Like many other clmractcristic Ve d i c 
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practices, it represents the survival of the priinitive past of the 
Veclic peoples themselves. They were pr^omiciaBtly pastoral, 
and as such the necessity of tlie fertility ritual was not fck by 
tliem so keenly as by tlie early agricutturists. As we have 
already seen, the intensity oF tlie anagical beliefs and practices is 
greatest at the Initial stage of agrtculture. This is the reason 
why the use of mra a>uld not attain that overwhel filing import¬ 
ance in the Vedic view as in Tantrism. Yet, as an evidence of 
the survival of primitive belief in the Vedic literatures, tliis 
ritual use of $ 0 ma and sura shows that the early Vedic peoples, 
whose eiiltural inheritance later Brahmanism so proudly daimetl, 
were believing and behaving in much the manner in which the 
Oraons and the Baigas in India still do; besides the so-called 
lower caster of the country, who are still attributing great signi¬ 
ficance to the use of wino in the funeral and the marriage rituals, 
being backwr^d, retain a close parallel to the early Vedic beliefs 
and practices, winch later Brahmanism %vith all its hatred for 
these sn-called lower castes, tried to justify. 

We may now^ proceed to discuss the other win of the penes- 
Tuakara, namely or the sesiial intercourse. 

Frazer,^referring to the spring and summer festivals of 
Europe^ oliserved: 

may assume with a hifh decree of probability that the profSigacy 
which notoriously attended these ceremonies was at one time not an 
accidentat excess but an essential part of the rites, and that in the 
opinion 0/ those who performed them the mcrriaoe of trees and 
plants could not be fertile tuilhout the real umon of the human sexes. 

It may be difficult, he added, to come aerass this archaic belief 

in its original form in the civilized Europe of today. 

But ruder races in other parts of the world hove coTwdousfi/ cmplo- 
ved the ifitcTcmzrse of (he sexes lis a means lo ettsure the 
of the earth; and some rites which ere sUlU or wore till lately, kept 
up in Euroi>e can he reasonably explained only as stunted relics of 
a similar practice. 

Evidently, the practice reflects a stage of the dcveloprnent 
of liuman knowledge at svhich the connection between coition 
and enneeption was rightly understood. Therefore, the logic of 
the practice is that coition, whicli ensures fertility of the human 
beings, would magically enhance the fertility^ of the earth. 

Followiug are some of the evidences mentioned by Frazer 

Tlie Pipiles nf Central America, abstained from sexual inter¬ 
course for four days before sowing, 
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in order that mi the night before planting they might indulge their 
passions to the fullest extent; certain persons are even said to have 
been appointed to perform the sexual act at the very moment when 
the Orst seeds were deposited on the ground. 

This sexual intercourse was considered by them to be a 
duty 'm default of which it was not to sow the seed' 

in some parts of Java, at the time of the blooming in the 
rice field tlio peasants take tlieir wives to die fields at night and 
‘engage in sexual Intercourse for the purpose of promoting the 
growth of tlie crop/ 

Certain practices of the European peasants repr^ent the 
surv^ivals of the same beiieh ^In some parts of Germany at 
harvest the men and women, who have reaped tlie com, roll 
together on the field/^'* In the Ukraine ‘the young married 
people he down in couples on the sown fields and roll several 
times over on tliem in the belief that tills will promole the 
grov^tli of the crops/ 

Briffault^^® made the foUoi^ing observation: 

The rites immemorialJy aswiated with the multiplication of the 
tribe's food were, when that food came to bo derived chiefly from 
the cultivation of the soli instead of from hunting, naluralty extended 
to the promotion of the earih's fertility by ritual magic. The belief 
that the sexual act assists the production of an abundant harvest of 
the earth's ^luts, and U Indeed indispensable to secure it, is vni- 
v^sal the lower phases of culture. 

It is necessary to remember one point about this ritual 
intercourse. Often it also represents a ceremonial reversion to 
the ancestral practice of sexual communism, ie., collective sexual 
relationsliip, or groiip-marriagcs/i^ To the eiviliaed observers, 
therefore, it may very earily appear to be a case of mere sexual 
licence. But that would not be correct. 

It would be unjust to treat these orgies as a mere outburst of 
unbridled passion: no doubt they are deliberately and solemnly 
organised as essential to the fertility of the earth and the welfare 
of man.i^* 

BrifFaiilt*^'' observed that this truditional licence was origi- 
fialiy rrgurded with a very di^crtriif serUiment. This is further 
evidenced by tlie fact that a sanctitjv which often appears to us 
to he almost religious m character, is attributed to this ritual 
promiscuity. 
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Beariag these in mind we may qoote some weJI toiown 
examples: 

Among the Pemviatts the festival held at the ripenlne of the 
paKa, Or alli^tor was preceded by a period of severe fasts and 
abstinenee. Men and women then assembled naked, and at a given 
signal ran a race, and every man had intercoursei with Uie woman 
he caught Similar yearly festivals at which sexual licence was 
unchecked took place in Chile, in Nicaragua, among the tribes of 
New Mexico, and are observed by the native tribes of Mexico at the 
present day. The sacred tostivals of Jurupari among the Uaupes 
and other tribes of the Amazon region are scenes of unrestricted 
^eyual licence in which old and young Join without restraint. Among 
the Choroti every ritual dance is followed by public promiscuity, 
and similar rites arc observed among the Bororo- Among the Pata¬ 
gonians the chief religious festival, or Kamaruko, concludes with a 
general sexual orgy. Among the tribes of the plains of North Ame¬ 
rica and of the lower Mi^issippi volley the harvest festivals were 
attended with general licence, and the old men and women exhorted 
the younger ones to indulge without restraint,!^* 

In the litti* Sarmatap and some other groups of islands which 
lie between the western end of New Guinea and the northern part 
of Australia, the bealhen populaiion regard the sun as the male 

principle by whom the earth or female principle is fertilised- 

Once a year at the beginning of the rainy seosohi Mr. Sun comes 

down into the holy (Ig-tree to fertilise the earth-On this occasion 

pigs and dogs are sacrificed in profusion; men and women alike 
indulge in a saturnalia; and the mystic union of the sun and the 
earth is dramBllealiy represented In public, amid song and dance, 
by the real unJon of the sexes under the tree. The object of the 
festival, we are told. Is to procure rain, plenty of food and drink, 
abundance of cattle and diildren and riches from grandfather sun,^**^ 

Among the Dayafcs of British North Borneo, at the festival called 
Bunut by which the fertility of the soil and a plentiful har\'est of 
paddy are secured, general licence lakes place lasting exactly a 
quarter of an hour, after which perfect order and b^^eemingnoss arc 
restored,,,. In the Malay PeninsulSp during the rice-harvest the men 
of the Jakuti tribes exchange wives^^**^ 

A huge mass of evidences like these are amassed by 
Briffault.'*’ Blit let us now take some example from our own 
couiitrj'. 

The greatest festival of the Santals is called the Sohrae, 
Modem scholars have already noted its obvious Bearing oo 
agriculriiro. This is how one of them has described the festival: 

Five days are spent in dancing, drinking and debauchery. It i* 
signiacant that, at the cojnmencenieiit, the village headman gives a 
talk to the village people in which he says that they may act as 
they like sexually, only being careful not to touch certain women: 
otherwise they may amuse themselves. The village people reply 
that they are putting twelve balls of cotton in their ears and will 
not pay any heed to, nor hear or see. anything, 
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The sexual licence saic] to be general durijjff the Magbe festival 
in Kolhen, and also durlnjf the other festivals, is not of a nromis- 
MoiK native. The use of obscene language by the Hos during the 
U^e fe^val when »ns revile their parents and parents their 
™ B 2' been misinterpreted by Col. Dalton. Such customs as 
wc end among^ (he Hos are not unique, or without parallel 
elsewhere.. . (ii) is an essential a^cultiiral rite i** 

among ^e Eastern and Western Rengmas (a Haga tribe), 
the viM of prostitution for gain is absolutely unknown; but in the 
atter group sexual morality, though strict in some villages Is verv 
lax in others Everywhere laidty is at its height during the season 
Tbe roMOn given is that more liquor is drunk then but 
probably true that there is an almost unconscious belief 
ht2 i8b in ®me way make the fields fer- 

The Konyak village of Wakching provides the best examole I 
know belief that the sexual act is beneficial to the ^food 

' Th^re rich men arrange for young men to screen off little 
sloping places on the verandahs of their granaries and bring girls 
there for the night. The arningemcnt is with individuals, and any 

a granary verandah allotted to 

Him lor me 

Here is anotlier interesting e.vample of how much im- 
- portance is attached by the Nagas to the sexual act for the 
purpose of achieving agricultural success. A part of the agricul¬ 
tural operations they obsen^e is known as the path-elearinE 

ccrerrKin%\ * 

■■ 

. ,vo?if2l‘ villagers of the Pelekima group make by 

*^*^^*^ model of the sexual organs In coition 

The female organ >s exactly modelled in clay, with d« gr^ renre- 

® wooden stake servft for^e^^e 
of young men and girls going to and from the gelds 
stop by these models, while one of the young men works the stoke 

amusemcdt of the reS of^e 

Croofce pointed out that the originiil pumose of the Holi 
festival was to promote tile fertility of men, animals and crops 
and Jt WM diaractorised by ‘the most licentious debauchery 
and di-sordcr. *,, It is tlie regular Saturnalia of India.'^'^i^ ^ 
vearly agricultural feslivai of tlie Parganait of the 
Rajmahal Hills, the unmarried of both sexes indulge in pmmis- 
^ous sexual fntcr^tirse.'®* During the spring festival of tl,e 
Bhiiiyas of Onssa, all respect for blood-relations and husbands 
« set at nought/'*^’ Tbe Kotas of the Nilgiri HilU observe a 
festival of continuous Jiccntioiuness.'^ During the sprinE festi¬ 
val, the womcn-folk of the Assam-bibes behave as tht^ like 
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without 'any stain, blemish, or loss of reputation .‘^9® Similai 
festivals are observed in Khondistan, among the wild triiJes of 
Manipur and Northern Burma. 

More examples of such rituals and ceremonies are not net^- 
sar>'. Ilowever, to show liow much the early ideas concerning 
agriculture were linked up with tliose of the sexual act we may 
mention here the following mteresting pliilological data tjuoted 
by Bagclu:’"* 


Besides nhe plough.' the Sa^rit word 
also 'the penis.’ On ihe other hand, specially in the and tha 

Wahdbharmo, a foim laKjfula mean both 

‘the tail’ (of an animal).... From 'pems one ^ pass, wl^out 
difllculty, to the sense ot ’plough* sntl taU. ^tcre are 
analogies between copulation and the act of ploughi^. by which 
one digs up the earth for depositing the ^ds. The problem ^eomra 
more ^pUcated fmm the fact aliuKt 

ItTWO which strongly resembles the two other words, and has the 
meaning of 'penls^ comes in, 

Bagclii himself subscribed to the view tliat these wo^ 
were originallv Austrtr*Asiatic. So he referred to the foliowiUjj 
further evidences: 


Besides the Santals have a common word 
A holt* The derivatives like tangfllaii'i, etc. express the 
St jSugK^bdS ?<Sate eardi. The names of ‘p^is* of'PW 
therefore, signify respectively in the langurs in tjueatlon (Austro- 
Aslatic). 'the limb which one drives In. 

The hypothesis is further strengtheneti by the actual in¬ 
strument used by the Austro-.^iatic peoplcJi for the purpose of 
tilling. 

Some AuslTD^Asiatic peoples uio even today, not a ^ough to 
lurrw^but a simple pointed stick tor tiigginR holes in 

place the seeds.... There the analogy fani^g^^ch 

___^ r-itmcTit. is US clCS-r .3.5 pOfiiSlhlS.*. ■ ■ ■ THE _ 

in^MelSa and Polynesia has 

In «oTn# Polvnesian languages, the same word designates the 
Sid 1h^d?S1ul*Tlt it pi»aitale that the abori^iines of India a 
U^of this atidTaod the name of the mstniipent for 
55^'Xe^iS not mtroduction of the plough. 

Whether all these aciually prove the Austro-Asiatic influ- 
enec on Sanskrit language or not, is a dificrent questiOQ. hmm 
the point of view of our argument, however, thse linguistic 
evideuces axe highly interesting. Obviously, there is sometlung 
more in these than mere superficial similies or comparisons. The 
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idea of sowing and digging are fused w-itli the Idea of coitian. 
iJie two processes are viewed as essentiaily 

Sipificantlv, corresponding to the use of the plough we 
We here an instance of viewing coition from the male point 

T Whether it 

anything to the language of the aborigines or not, Sanskrit was 

tradition. It was the tradition 

^ patriarchal 

T’ ^ particularly significant L the fact 
^t Ae scanty references to agrictdhiie that we have in the 
htera^res of those pastoral-patriarchal peoples, ate almost in- 

Plantmg the seed is Lie depositing semen in the female womb 

lor veil 

Yoke tho ploughs, simteh apart tho yokes 
Hctc stm in the wemh made rcadti the aecd 
T^irough our song bo there audience with umfii 

Mm tlio rip. b. bluest s„ i“ KitJte. 

boh..;™ rt,o Vrfo priMte, caM Adl..„A. Ud»ta lifc 

their fem^e partners, called Kumari,' Vavataf MaW 
dialogues go into somewhat turid details of the «..v. i 
What particularly interests us. however, k that thimTdh^l fi?" 
ooition-diologuo *0,0 *. if 

ttiral theme: Jthite mte ptinanniv{i. As the oommpntst ^ gnc!^- 
it means ‘as a peasant, drying the paddy Tseeds 
(the sowing) by taking it and rc^asing/ ^ 

Following is a free rendering of a nortinn nt *h 
along with the best known commentaiy on it; ^ P^sage 

{Vaj. Sam. xxiii. 26). '' orteS In cold wind. 
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Th^ UdgaU unites with the Vavdta. (He) 
asks someone, 'Raise this woman. Rakse up this Vavata high.' Hew? 
As a lea^ is carried Up clasping it at the middle; thus clasping her 
at the middle, j|x her high up. As in the p]ace» ie., raise her that 
the waist and the genital region of this Vavala may be oxtendoil 
So hold her as it m&y expand* As a peasant, drying the paddy 
(seeds) ciulchens the sowing by taking these and releasing. 

Raise him up as you carry a. load on the mounC. Then let hl^ 
middle region to /linctton. As (the prain) ts dried in cool 

{Vaj. Mam, xxiii. 27). 

tivata's commrnfdTi/: Id r^ly, the Vavata told the Udgata: 
TTiou, too, should be made to act in e similar way. Here the female 
Is playing the role of the male. As a load Is carri^ up hill Then let 
hjs middle region begin to functioPt L^., he engaged in the reproduc¬ 
tive function. Then press him down. As a peasant, drying the barley 
<seeds> in cool air quickens the sowing by taking Uiese and releasing. 

And so On. Tlie same ohscenity was exchanged between the 
other Vedic priests and their female partners. Judging it in its 
context, tlie passage was obviously intended to be of very great 
ritual Importancer It formed of tho Asoomfdftu. The sexual 
act IS viewed here as an aid to nattirul productivity. Tt w^as neces¬ 
sary for these ‘^jueens^ to conceive in order that the earth might 
bear fruit,The obscenih' of the language, moreover, was 
highfy purposive^ 

The operation of the divine generative power vrhich brings about the 
fertility of nature, of animals, of women, is believed to be stimulated 
not only by »xua] Intercourse^ but also by any act or speech of a 
hueluious and charccter*-oi 

This is why the obscene jests and speeches formed so im¬ 
portant an aspect of primitive fertility ritual. 

We may now return to the question of Vedic kstnucara, 
many examples of which are {{uotra in the first cltapter. The 
explmation for such pecuiiar ideas in the Vedic literatures is 
not difficult to find. The anct^tors of the Vedic peoples, like 
those of all the |>eoples all over the world, were once living 
under primitive conditions and viewed sexual Intercourse as u 
technique to enhance the fertility of nature, including that of 
the cattle. This archaic belief of their own ancestois came 
down to the authors of the Bmhmanas and the t/ponjjmfs, and 
they were trying to rationalise it in their own way. Obviously 
the Tantrita emphasis on the sexual union had for its source 
the same primitive belief. 
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A few points are to he noted about these sunivals of kama- 
cma in the Vedic literatures as oontiasted with the 
of Tantrism. 

First, the natural fertilit}' tliis sexual union is supposed to 
enhance, though occiBionnily conceived in agricultural terms, is, 
in the Vedic literatures, predominantly pastoral in spirit. 

Secondly, consistent witJi the partiarcha! society in wliich 
they lived, tlib emphasis in the Vedic literatures on' the sexual 
union, bad an obvious male bias about it. As the Brihad Aranttakit 
Upanisad^- said, 


If she should not grant him his desire, he should bribe her If she 

Jiim his desire, he should hit her with a suclt 
or with hJs hand aiid overcome her. 


\Ve may add here another interesting evidence of tliis male 

bias. 

Tlie terms traditionally used in India to refer to die patriar^ 
chal and the matriarclul systems are bija imdbanua and ksctni 
pratUianya^ The terminologies are evidently derived from the 
sexual-agricultural circle of ideas we are dLscussing. Pradkanya 
means preduminance. But hija and have double 

ings. Ordinarily these mean 4he seed' and ‘the agricultural 
neltl and the use of the word in this sense is traced as far back 
as the Rig Vedic times.*'** Similarly, ksetra also means 'the fertile 
wxunb’ of ‘the wife' and the legal literatures have often iwed the 
word in this sense.*®* From tlie bija pradftajitja point of view 
therefore, the human child is the product primarily of the male 
seincD just as the com is primarily the rcsolt or effect of the seed* 
grains. This represents a male bias and is naturally associated 
with the patriarchal system. From the hetra pradhatiija point of 
view, however, the human offspring is primarily the product of 
the female womb just as the com Is lioni primarilv of the agri¬ 
cultural Geld. It represents a female bias and is naturally asso- 
dated with the matriarchal system. The relics of fertillty^magic 
in the Ve^c literatures, since these obviously represent the sccd- 
point-of-view, are to !» characten'sed as kitmacara with a pro¬ 
nounced male bias. We have already seen how the pastoral 
economy of the Vedic peoples was logically responsible for this 
male bias in their fundamental outlook. 
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Tlilrdly, in spitt? of these st-uftered relies of ihe kaijutcfiri 
hcliefs and practictfs in the I'etlie literatures, these could 
Hissiime neither the overwhelming importance iwr the extra- 
ortliniirs' elaboration as in Tantrism, The reason is, ns we have 
suggesterl, that the initial stage of agriculture io which Tan- 
trisin hiid its origin, is necessarily tlinracterised bv a peculiar 
intensity of magical lieliefs and practices, the Y>aTatiels of which 
are not to be found in any other phase of technological 
development. 

We shall presently see more of this TunlTiku emphasis on 
the sexual union while discussing its dehaaule and oosniogonv. 
lief ore tliat, however, it may lie nsefiil to ckrifv' certain mistafce^i 
ideas about Tantrism in general. 

8. Meam.vo, ,4.s-ijguiTy and StaTS of Tanjua 

\Miat is meant bj' the word fdFi/r«? How old is Tan bis m? 
W hat is the reiii significance of the differences Ijetwccn the 
different sects of Tantrism? 

Some of our modem scholars-'-^ have raised elaborate dis¬ 
cussions on the meaning of tlie word tantrit. Hosvev'er, the 
simple meaning of the word is unfortunately overlooked, llic 
reiison is that they iisuaUy work under the preoccupation that 
Tantrism is essentially a mystic metaphysics having for its 
munterpart a coiirae of spiritualistic practices. The plain mean- 
ing of the word, Imwevcr, does not prove aiiv of these. 

1’he word tantra is derived from the nxjt fan w'ith the suffix 
if ran. Tanoti (uimite) ht$iijate w (fj fan+yfran. The meaning of 
the root ton is ‘to extend, to spread.’ Spreading what? E.\tcnding 
what? Primarily. tJic human family, the number of children. The 
meaning, in other words, is the act of propagation. Monier- 
AVilliams*"^ showeti that hi the liarivamsti and the Bfmgacatft 
Piiraju;. tlie word is used to mean: to propagate.' The same 
jmint i.s laime out by such common words like santami or tgitaija 
1 meaning children) ixitb derived froin the root tor». Besides, 
as ^^on^eT-^^^Miams further ofiseiv'cd, the word tonfji, derived 
from the same root, is used in the an Hen t texts as the Katyoyami 
Sranto Sutra. Apastatnhii Dhumia Stitro and the Taittiriya 
in the sense of ‘nne propagating hLs family in rcgukii 
succession': in the dftoiri/rt Braftmotici the word is lused to mean 
a line of liescemlonts.’ F'nrther, fnafM kariri means propagating 
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the ^ accessjon of a fiuntijf/ Even the use of tlie word tmtrd 
directly in tlie $en£e of propagation or reproduction is not w^ant* 
ing. Id tlie Mahabhnrutd, fur e-^ample, kulasyu fffn^ra is used to 
mean 'tlie principal action in keeping up a family, i.e., 
propagation- 

More evidences like these are not necessary. The radioed 
meaning of tlie root tem is to reproduce. Thus the name Toniro, 
being derived from tliis root. Suggests procreation. Tfiis con¬ 
forms to the theme of Tantrism, 

We shidl now pass on to examine the question conoeming 
the antiquity of Tantrism. Efforts are made to determine the 
age of tlje T^ntrn^ by an examination of tlie written te:^ts on the 
snbjectp-'^® However* such efforts can only establish the date of 
this or that mdimdual Tanirika text, but not of Tantrism iis such. 
Tantrism is older dian the written texts on it, and some of the 
written texts are of very recent date. We may mention one or 
two examples. The famous Mahanirvana Tantra is usually attri- 
buteti to the spiritual preceptor of Ram Mohan Rov {1772- 
1333)*-*'^ Another Tantrika text, called the ^fem Tanim, is 
found tn contpin such xvords as landraja (the Londoner)* ifigre;>J' 
(the Englishman), and as such cimnot be much Some 

of the otlier texts are referred to the 6th or Tdi century. A.n. 

That Tantrism itself is older than the Tantrika texts and, 
as such, it is not possible to arrive at the age of Tontreim by 
examining the wTitten texts available on it^ is a point already 
noted by some of the compelent scholars. We may quote a few 
of tlicse ohser^^aHon^. 

Their date> however^ H is impOEslble to detcrmbie with any 
precision^ The existing treatisec are probably tor the most part at 
toast, reproductions with additions and varJoUDna of older works 
which are no Ioniser extant. In their present form, they an? usually 
ascribed to the 61Ji or 7th century of our era, but they may be con¬ 
siderably later. Tanirika usa^rcfi and popular formulas were current 
and practised in a much earlier a^e; theu belong to a ijme of though r 
that is primitiucj and among prtmitiue z^arie? little in the 

courjc of centitrics.^^^ 

Bandopadhyaya,®^^ one of the nKkst eminent of our scholars 
on T^intriim, observ^cd that according to some of the Cf>mpetent 
archaeologists, Tantrism is not less older than the Vedm them¬ 
selves. I'bcre entered into Indla^ these arcliaeolD^ts think* a 
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race of comparatively dark-sldnned Aryans, rouglily during the 
iame time when the white-skiiiDfxi ones, i,e., iose who com¬ 
posed the came to thb country. They began to move^ it 

was tliought, from ancient Inm or Persia towards the northern 
vaUej' of prraent Kabul, and then, after crossing Takla Makan, 
eDtered India tluroiigh Kashmir. A branch of tlicm moved across 
Candliara and reached Alaiiarastra while another crossed over 
the liiJly tracts and spread as far as Bengal. These were the 
people, the archaeologists think, who brought Tantxism to India. 

The rnoe-movement described here is picturesque. IJn- 
fortunately^ liowever, it failed to find much support in the moro 
advanced historical researches. This does not mean that the 
question of the migration of Tantdsm to India is irrelevant. It 
was already rai^ed by Bagchi and recently reopened by 
Needliam. We shall presently return to di$cuis their points. For 
the moment it is important only to note that Tanlrbm is very 
old, older even than what Bandopadhya}^, on tlie aiithorih^ of 
some of the ardiaeologists of his time, thought. Concrete mate¬ 
rial relics of Tantrism are traceable among the Indus ruins. 
MarshalP^^ suggested this and he is conGrmed by the mete 
recent works of PrtUia Nath^*^ and others. 'In fact there is cvety 
reason to believe tliat a good deal of the Indus art and hicrogly' 
pliies are intimately connected with Tantiika motifs."^ There is 
hiudly any mystery about it either. The urban cmlization of the 
Indus, drawing its wealth from the soil, could have naturally 
relaincd the relics of the beliefs and practices of the early agri¬ 
cultural stage. If traces of Tantrism sue found among the Indus 
ruins then its history in India is not less older than five thousand 
years. 

At the same time, in view of the uneven development in 
the country, wo cannot rely too exclusively on mere chrotiologi- 
cai considerations for detemiining the antiquity of Tantrism. 
Because of dieir stunted economic groi^th, there survive in 
India extremely backAvard tribes who^e beliefs and practices 
represent much tliut we come across, tlioogh in a Idghly magni¬ 
fied and complicated form, in Tantrism- In otlicr words, them 

people still living tlac life of tlie ancestors of tliose that built 
the Indus cities Eve thousand years ago and it 1$ to this life that 
we arc to trace die sources of Tanirism. TantrisiUp in its origma! 
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fonrij th^refote, not mortflv iuick'iit; it is also motlcm, oven 
co^ltempora^}^ 

Tite probkm of the surv'lvaJ of Tanlrism, however^ is more 
complex. Tliere siirv^ixe not only the original lielicfs luid prac¬ 
tices iiniierkfrig Tantrisiin among our backnard tril>es* but the 
veiy^ culture of India bears deep marks of Tantnka iiiflacnce, 
'Ill fact/ as Avalon'^"^ said, "l>oth |xipuhir iuid esoteric Hinduism 
is^ iu its praetic-al aspects^ largely Tantrika/ Added KavirH|a; 

Thf cult of sakti ti e., Tantrism), produced ^ profound mfluence 
DD general Indian thoughi. A topographical survey of India would 
show that the country is scattered over with numerous centres of 
j?akti 6{idhan<i Tantrika practices). It was widespread in the 

past and ha^ continued unbroken tin today.* 

The problem of die surv^lval of Tuntrism in tins form is not 
solved Simpiy by tracing its origin to the beliefs and practices 
of the tribal jieoplcs living at the early agricultura! pbise. U 
needs to l>e presumed that concrete elements of the material 
ctinditions to i.vlnch Taubtsni owes its origin must have some¬ 
how or other survived m the geiu-ral social fabric of later India 
to sustain and nourish these ideological elements. How' far our 
byptithesis of incomplete detribalLsution (Ch.III) e?rpluins this 
peculiarity of Indian culture may ^xissibly be considered. 

9. The Sects or Tantrism 

Said Bagebi:=**^ 

The Tantra still remains an enigma to us. Very litUe work has 
beep done in this domain and very little attempt has been made in 
the interpolation of its doctrines. But the fact nemams that a vast 
Uteraturo has been written on it—a llteirature which Is mosUiy found 
in msmuscripts. 

This is tnie. W'ith a vast literature on the suljjcctp Tantrisro 
still remairis an enigma to oiir academic world^ Tlie reasons 
are co^mplesc and nt times even iincx|>ected. shall brief!v 

review som^' of these here. 

To begin with, the vast liierahire on Tuntri.™. |iaradoxj.cally 
enough, is iteelf a lirndrance to its pro|ier understanding. The 
treatises on Tontra lure us witli a false promise as to its true 
nature. Even the elite is often deceived. 

This does not certainly mean that such texts do not contain 
any element of genuine Taiitrism whatsoever* They do. But 
they also contain many other things.. From various quarters and 
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in various ways, alien and often hostile tlmughts were cxsntinual- 
ly grafted on original Xantrisin, nlaJdng it difficult to recover its 
genuine form from the texts on it, 

A special difficulty arises from the drcnrnstance that modem 
scholars on Tantrisni generally feel more familiar with tliesc 
grafted elements because these agree with their own preoecupa' 
tions. They are, therefore, easily inclined trj tliink that for the 
purpose of interpreting Tantrism, it is sufficient to remain con¬ 
fined to tiiose thoughts and ideas which were in fact super¬ 
imposed on original Tantra by the authors of the treatises on It 
On tile other liond, svhatever is genuinely archaic in these texts 
appeared repiiLsive to them; they lifls'e, accordingly, either trit?d 
to hush »p these elements or simply to condemn them outright. 

^Ve may examine some csamples of tliese superimpositions. 
In one type of the texts, efforts \T,'ere bemg made to expound 
Tsintra ivithin the gencnil structure of Bnddliist philosophv, 
more specifically, of Mahayana Buddhism, Such texts ore natu¬ 
rally crowded ^eith B mid hist lerminoiogiL's. Tliis has misled 
even the ah1e,st among the modem scholars towards an under¬ 
standing of Tantra in terms of Buddhism, l antrism is explained 
as an outgrowth of Mahayan;i Buddiiism, in fact, its decadent 
fonn. No less n scholar than 11, P, Sostri put forth such a view 
and it has enjoverl immense popularitv in oiir academic 
circles 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that theories are indulged 
in and practices enfniiied in these very texts that on? far re¬ 
moved from the idealistic philosophy and ascetic practices of 
Biiddhisin proper. Tlie fundamental outWk in all these texts 
is derived from .sexual imageries and the texts are permeated 
with strong elements of nnigit, The central theme is tliat of the 
union of tlie male mid female, though expressed in sudi ter¬ 
minologies as nunyata and karwui, pmjna and vpatjft, vajra and 
}>adma,yaU arbitrarily taken from Buddliism. $im{jata, prapm 
and wt/m ime made to stantl for the male while karuna. uptifja 
and intdnui for the female. Tlie union of the two is only a union 
tiF the sexes. The ritual aspect of these texts, again, are overtly 
based on the practice of sexual union. 

shall rpiote here txso eminent authorities, the only 
implication of whose stalenients is that the connection lietwcen 
Buddhi-im and Tantrism in these Huddlikt Tanlrax k clcarh' 
artificial, 
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Foliovi-icg are the observations of Bose: ^5j 

Buddhist Tflntra* we come across descripLioos similar 
have just discussed about the Hindu TantTos. It seems 

^he Hindu Taniraj are s^piy 
tra^enb^ in the Buddhist T'antros as names ol Vajrasattava, 
Vajmdaicia, etc In the Buddhist Tatitraj, too. is prevalent the 
^rahip of Cimdj, Tara. Varahi etc. As in the TaatrM revealed by 
Siva, bizarre deities arc imagined, so in the Buddhist Toniras wu 
come across deiti^ Jike Heruka and others...^ 

{."«"unfa'i I" 

In the Buddhist «riphir« expounding the views of the Buddha 
the five ma-s are strongly dcnoim^, 
Buddhist Tantrlkas, however, behave differently. The practice of 
^e fl ve ma-s constitutes a basic feature of the Buddhist Tan Iras. 

“ severely denounced in the 
Buddhist scriptures, is exloUed In the Buddhist rantras 

th*! ratios, too taU him who has succeeded in 

the Tantr^a practices, a Viraitayalffl. The Buddhist Tantrilias also 
this w^Jd is bom of the female (uamatibhaija). 
Neither m the Buddhist Tanlms wanting in the practices of 
ca^mpuytl, virayaga, etc. 


'Buddhist Tantrism,' observed L, de La VaJlc Poussin 
'is practically Buddhist Hinduism. Hinduism or Saivism ' in 
Buddhist garb.' If this he true llien Buddhist Taiitrism beconhjs 
a misnomer. As a matter of fact, tliis point follows from the 
following further observations of the same schoLtr on the two 
trends of Buddhist Tantrisrn: 


... the two Tantrika schools maintain that all beings are voita- 
sattvas, are the unique Vajrasatlva; they also maintain that the 
nature of uajro is immanent in nil boinipi and can be actuaitBed bv 
appi^l5riGt& meditations and rites, ^ 

Now ihe left-hand school conceives the nature of pojTa accord¬ 
ing to toe Salvile ^ttom; toe right-hand school is nearer toe Vedan- 
tist Of Yoga tradition.... ** v » -umi 

T» jiu- V^'^^Tantras of toe ^vite type we have to deal wdlh u 
Buddhist adaptotioii of Saivism and Saktism. The three trad itiotial 
bodies of s Buddha are prcMrved, but the true nature of pajfosatiua 

°\ ** 1 ^' (anamfn, anthamijurt, Trpafia- 
mkhakai/a), the body of ttajra; It la with this body that toe eternal 
taihagala or hkagavdt eternally embraces hia sakti, Tara or Bhaea- 
vati. Prom this ^otic conception of the nature of being or divine 
being it follows lhai, in order to actualise his real divine nalure the 
ascetic must perform the rites of union with a wonmn (wotrtnh 
TnudraJ, who is the personiflcation of bhasat-aii, who is Bhara™tl 
herselfj ^ it is said» ^ 

buddPiafVQTnr vo^dymi ^amifErriEaini. 

—*Buddbaht»d abides in the female organ/ This truth WM discovered 
by Sakyamuni. who, according to the ChandamahaTovnrut con- 
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quer«d Buddhahood by practising the TantrLka rites In the harian. 
me most wnspicuous topic ot this literature is what is called stri- 
women: disgusting practices, both obscene and erimi- 
fi?- mc«t, arc a wrt ol this puja, which is looked upon as 

He^ic helmvjcur’ {dtdikcrschari^a) of a bodhisatttMi. as 
‘tiuiimeiit of perfe^ virtues. Buddhist mythology and luysticism 
are freely mixed with Saktas: the semen Is the five Buddhas, etc... 


Such ideas, though they have some Buddhist flavour about 
them, are far from Buddhism proper. la order, tliereforc, to 
understand the true nature of Tantrism, we have to look at the 
Buddhist eiements in these texts as but the result of urtifidai 


superimpositioo. Instead our scholars look at the whole complex 
-the erotic theme with the Buddhist termipolo^es and all-as 
but a decadant form of ongiual Buddham. 

Hotiv is it, n. P, Sastri-® asked himself, that the originally 
loft}' ideas of Mahay ana Buddhhim were, in course of time, 
degenerated so badly? Elis answer Ls signifleant. It was, he 
thougijt, the result of a ratlicr reckless popularisation of Budilii- 
ism. Buddliism, as it spread among the masses, got contaminated 
with all die superstitious rlross that was already prevalent among 
them. From being the noble roli^on of the selfless ascetic, it 
became the creed of iiiilgiU' craftsmen and other common folks. 

Granting this to Ire Inie, the only conclusion we are led to 
is that, certain 1>eljcfs and practices were already prtn'aJent 
among the mitsses and in the so-called Buddhi.st Tantrism the 
Buddhist ideas were somehow or other artiflcially related to 
these. If original Buddhism became Buddliist Tant^m through 
contamination with popular elements, then the origin of Tan- 
trism should logically be sought precisely in these popiihir ele¬ 
ments. Tlic conillaiy is that in order to understand tJie nature 
of original Tantrism u'o lui\'c to reject its associations with 
Buddhism and enquire into the sources of the beliefs and prac¬ 
tices of the lo\v-t‘aste peopks of the cxumtry, Siistri did not draw 
this implication of his own standpoint. 

Incidt-ntally, it is precisely hero that we come across an- 
otliCT reason becauso of which Timlrism remiiitis so much mis¬ 
understood bj' our modem sehohus. Tantriitm, in its more origi¬ 
nal form, had really I'k'cji intimately associated with lljose ca.>>ti» 
and professions that won? despised for many centuries. Our 
modem scholars, on the other hand, have not alw'ays been able 
to emancipate themselves from tliis traditional cont^pt for die 
lower Citstes and professions. 'We must become conscious of out 
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ovvD pfcjudic^^s ill oriittr to vorrcc^t tJiem,'’'"* TJtis is, however, 
:i task whicli our modem wiiters Live in;'aTiably ignored. The 
riiiult is tliut their treatment of Tiinliisni lias not taken suffieient 
note of its more genuine form, i.e., die form in which it is pre¬ 
valent as tlie lieliefs and practices of the baekward peoples imd 
lower castes. 

Things are. ho'never, different with the written texts no 
'rantra. Being mnstly comjyisitlons of the tipjx^r castes, these 
pre.sent Taiitrism within the general structure of the accepted 
world-outlook of the liiglier castes. It is not unnatural. thcrefoR*. 
that mtist of our modem scholars sliould, while interpreting 
'j'antri.sin. concentrate mainly on tliis framework. Tliis is most 
evident in tlieir treatment of the so-called Hindu Tmlnts. 

Jlist lIS one type of the Tantrika texts are hiiinfl grosslv 
permeated with Buddhist ideas and terminulugies, another l»ais 
strong traces of a developed tfintln religion. In addition to a 
whole galleii of the gods and goddesses of the Pnraiiie pan¬ 
theon, we find ill tlie.se, elaborate emphasis bid on bhoitfi (devo¬ 
tion), piija (worship), nwkm (liberation 1 , etc. Like the Buddh¬ 
ist pldiosophv of tlie so-called Buddliist Tanfras, these develnp- 
iil spiritualistic notions of the Hindu Ti'mtms are elearJv extrin¬ 
sic to original Tantrisni. In the Hinrhi too, hencath the 

liigh overgrowth of the later spiritualistrc ideas runs the 
same theme of the union of the male and the female conceived 
in a cosmic scale, and !hc .same emphasis placed on the ritmd 
union of their liiiman coiinteqiarts. N'otwitlistanding all the 
ingenious fiitionalisatioas of tlie later scholars, this central theme 
is tiHi archaic to agree with the ideas of hbakti, ;?„/« and moLw. 

To show how varied were the efforts at imposing alien 
views on the primal rssenee of Tantrism, namely the ritual union 
of the 

As the Buddhist TaiUrfiK try to conceive tliis in terms of the 
union of Prajna and Upaya, die Hindu Tantna generally con¬ 
ceive it in terms of the union of Siva and Sakti or Mara and 
Gauri. In the Vaisnuva Sahujia cult, again, this is conceived as 
the union of Krisna and Radha or Jlasa and Uati*^ More in- 
genions is the ellort of iuiother type of the tests which, while 
bearing strong iiiflutmcvs of Hindu or Buddhist ideas represent 
a pronounced bias for alchemy. We find in them the same theme 
eonceh'cd in terms of die union of merenrj' and mk-ai 
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™ca IS thy sted and mercury is my seed; 

The eofnbination of the two, O Goddess, is 

d^tructlve ot death and poverty 

The concept of libertition lierc is wJu>||y pile's icul, the 

text has (lefin«l it in another place, 'having'attiJned to mercu- 
Ihertwitli idunlifietl are liljeRjtcd. though 
ajivLV*-> is this an attempt tu present u grassiy uiaterialistic 
Kica witliiii a spirltualislic framework? We ,s]ia!l pttsentiv 
rclum to discuss this aspect of Tantrism. For the present it is 
sulfident onlv to note that liehiiid die rather mdiscTiiiiinate use 
of spirittialistie and other terminologies in die texts representing 
thcj so-called different sdiools of Tantrism, there runs one basic 
theme and it is the theme of the sexual union. It is thus safe 
to assume that this theme is related to the intrinsic essence of 
Tiuitnsm, Tfie tcnnindlngies with which it is expressed, boing 
varisible!;^ must Imvc ev'trirLsic to it. 

This jxiint has, m fact, iHitm admitted by the more advanced 
works on the subject. 



Again, 



ftfain, when associated with the speculations of Bengal Valanavlsm 
fhe same esoteric practices have been responsible for the growth of 
Vaisnavite cult, knovm as Vaianava Sahajia move- 

if this Ih? true tlien we ime to look at the tuitlcrctirrmt pi 
esoteric yogic practices to know the red nature of original 
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Tuntra. We have, as a matter of fact, tried to follow this pro* 
cedure and were led to the view that Taatrism is neither Bud- 
dhist nor Hindu, hut simply agricultural in origin. It remains 
for us to see, however, the connection of original ijogu with the 
agricultuiai ntual. 

As is only to be expected from such a viewpoint, this 
undercurrent of the esoteric yogic practices should sur\rive more 
properly among tlse biickvvard masses of our peasantry'* Thanks 
to the laborious field work of scholars like Sastri and Sen, we 
now know that this actually is the facL A.s has ohser^^ed, 

there are 'hundjeds of these sects silently working in Bengal* 
and, though their ruuties differ from \rUage to village, all these 
are brought by him under tlie general description of the Sahujia. 
All the cult.'i are fimdamentally the same. Unfortunately, how- 
ever^ the artificial admixtiu^e of the Buddhist elements with these 
sects have deceived even Sen: 

The Sohajlas would no means confer that they were Bud¬ 
dhists^ nor reicr to any Buddhist text whlcb would maJee it easier 
lo trace the doctrines to their genuine origin. In the theories them- 
selvea and in their practioea, many Buddhist riles and iriews have 
left their IndeHble niark^*,.. The modem Sahajios them^Tves 
do not ktiGw that they closely follow the Buddhist tenets, dicLr 
pnecslofs conceal^ the fact w’hen they were admitted to the Vacs- 
navo order, while following them still in their rituals: and at the 
present stage ll is the duty of a historian and scholar to thrash out 
the grains from the chaff and find out the true Buddhist elements 
In their view's and practlces-^^* 

To Thrash out the gmins from tlie cliuF is iiidecii a correct 
description of the historian's task. Bui tJie question is: W'hJch h 
the grain and w^hieh Uie thsiff? 

10. Taxtbism am> tiie Castes 

We have argued, that one of the dilBculties in the objective 
understanding of Tantrisui is created by the cireumstance that 
in its comparatively purer form it remains associated with the 
low'cst castes suid professions In the eoimlrv, Tliis is es-iilenced 
in more than one way. 

^Ve Gnd, for example, supreme importance being n-ittached 
in tlie Tantrm t<i such characters m the Gandulj, Domhl, Rajaki, 
Savari and others.--''- These are all female names and thev 
represent some of the k)\vest castes canTj^ng on the most despised 
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u<xupations. Again, the Tantros of the Kabjika school 'are said 
to have origioated ainong the potters, a low<aste Hindu sect, 
and this is why tliey are said to have belonged to the jtuidii- 
kamnaya,^^^ The Kubjika Tantra prescribed that the venne of 
the ritual practice should be die house of a potter* One of the 
founder-leaders of the Natlia Cult, wlucli, in essence, was a 
form of Tontrism, was caJJ^d Goraksa, tlie cowherd. In anodier 
legeod coneeming the same cult which we come across in the 
early Bengali pwtrj' Mainnnmtir (Song of Mainamati), 

the Vjueen’ was initLated by a Hadi, a member of a verj’ demised 
caste. In many other eases of tlie Tantrika practices, the 
’priestly" function is kno%™ to rest upon some member of a very 
low caste. 

Being thus associated ^\ith the despised castes, Tantrism, as 
is to be expected, was no respector of caste distinction and caste 
superiority. As Avalon”"* has put it; 

We have in the "TantraK the recognition of Uic Une principle 
that tliij^ doctrine and its expression in ritual are for aJl, whatever 
be their race, caste or sex. This marks a eroat advance on the 
parochial restrictions of the Vedas, which are so often placed tn 
favourable opporition to the Tantra by the Ilnfilish writers. The 
Sudm and woman are under none of the Vaidika bans. 

The same point is empliasised by Sen in his dLseussion nf 
the Sahajias of Bengal. 

The upper classes of our cotin try are orthodox, but they (La. 
the Sahajias, who^ according to Sen comprise mainly of the lewdest 
classes) arc not at all so. .. .The proselytising work they are dotn^ 
is wonderful... They gather recnjiis from all rcUgions. There arc 
Mohamedans, Christians and Brahmins amongst them..* The 
gfthaJiHs are free from all caste prejudices p»* Caste rank in society 
iutd orthodoxy of views are out of question Ihere.^^ 

_ The sects arc generally opposed to caste. In the matter of 
eating cooked food, w'bere strict orthodoxy is observed by the various 
sects of the HLndu—nearly all these sects are without miy 
prejudice.i^^* 

Indifference tow'artb the cosle system often expressed as 
open revolt against it I'he Tantrikos proclaimed the essential 
etjuality of all men and of all women and, along with it, the 
rejection of the traditional ni;UTiage morak. .Anandagiri, in bis 
SrmjAnru Vijaya, tlcscribcd the follower of Ucdibiu Gaoapati 
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as belonging to tkf vdDxicari cult, Actording to him. tliUV 
pmelaimod: ^ 

However, accardinj;: to our cult, there are two lundamental 
cre^S (cfJ^arrna) to be followed. All the males belonguie lo Lhe 
vario^ castes should be (treated) as ono caste. This is one creed. 
All the females belongiog to tfie various castes should be (lreatcd> 
as on^ caste. Thi^ is the other creed. There Is no sin In their mutual 
unkoti or separation. There is no rule as ‘Such a man is the husband 
of such a woman'r _ AU the castes bein^ but one casLc. the institu¬ 
tion Df marriage is a flction.-^^'^ 

T his is simply sUvrlling. Nevertheless, this docs teprofeiil 

tlicf standpoint of real Tiinitism, Tlu- follovi-iiig is from Dos- 

^uphu 

The formal rules and regulations of religion were also so\'or«ly 

critiefsed by the Sahajias. The most penetrating and scathing 
entici^ was made by Saraha Pads in his Dehakosa. His first revolt 
]£ agai.m!t the Orthodox system of the four-^fold division o( colours 
(Cflfnruamci) placing the E rah mins at the lop, Sarahs says that the 
Brahmins as u castc canuot reasonably be recognised to be the 
men—for the saying that they dropped from the mouth 
of Brahma U a myth invented by a section pf eJever and cunning 
pMp3e; if. on the other hand, a man becomes Brahmin by r«?ligiou^ 
initiation then even the low^est of men may be a 

Brahminr.,. The Brahmins take earth, water, kma grass and recite 
Tiiontra^ and perform hre-sacriflees In their houses—m vain do they 
offer ghee to the Are. for thereby their eyes will only be affected 
with Intense smoke. They become holders of single-fold or of three¬ 
fold sacred threads.—but ihiB is of no avail unless truth is realised. 
Deceived is the whole world by false Illusion—none does know the 
all-excelling truth where both religion and non-rcligictn become 
one. The devotees of the Lord (Jiporo), again, anoint the whole 
body with asbes, wear matted hair on the head, sit within the house 
and Light lamps and ring bells iseated in a comer: they take a yogic 
posture (aamia) with their eyte hxod: they whisper rellgiou*^ 
doctrines into the ears gol the credulous people) and deceive them 
thereby. The widows, the mundiis (women taking the vow ol fasting 
for the whole month) and others taking different vows+ get them¬ 
selves initiated by these devotee^ who do it only in greed of monev 
{dak^siria)^ 

This is not u modem sodalist [iKilinriic itgsiinst rdi^mn. It 
is; merely :m eI(K|iicnl protest of n Sabijia pnet" against the ciisitc 
sv'stem. 

li. 1 He DelIIa T.vtt%'a 

In Chapter I. we hive already referred tn the 
and the «Jsinogon>- of TautriSTn. It remains for us to analvso 
Ihrae in the general contexi of rmr argument, iijmelv, the oririn 
of Tantrism in agnctiltiiral magic, " 
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AgricultiiraJ mugic rests on the principle tJml the produc¬ 
tivity of nature—of the female earth—Ciiii be induced or enhanced 
by tJie imitatiou or txintugion of the htunan reproductive fone- 
Uoiu. Conversely^ human fertility is viewed as dependent on 
natural fertility. 

Understajidably, therefore there is no reference in this 
ancient belief to either SokI, Cod and Liberation, Heaven, 
Prayer or SaeriBce; in fac't none of the features we normally 
associate with developed religions. If we are at all justified in 
theoretic'cilly fomrulating die fundamentals of tfiis e_tlremely 
archaic Udief, we may view it as tln-^ thetjry which assimilateil 
the human body with nature—the two being viewed as bist the 
two aspects of the same fundamental reality. The obvious comJ- 
laries are twofold. First, it should be possible to understand the 
inystery of nature if w-e can understand the mystery' of the 
human body. Secondly, the birth of the universe is no more 
Tiiyslerioijs than the birth of the liuman baby. Tlie deh^t tattvn 
and the cosmogony of Tantrlsm are but elalwnitions of these 
two implications. 

-Vs fs only to 1>e expected^ in die written treatises on Tontra 
this fMiit tuitvu remains rnljcecl up vrith a host of alien ide.a^. 
We arc, howeverj indebted to Bandnpadbyaya"^® for salvaging 
a eiear eXjSosition of the essential ]X}ints from this confused mitss 
of ideas. 


cKists in the humnn Iwdy eitis+s also in the universe. 
Braiijnamie ye gwnnh re risilianii kateunre—ihe hutnan body 

raftiiL“Tl'is « Uie conclusion of all th^ 
o “uilTlhlnJt ^ ®5tplaineei by aU on the tmsis 

SiPOTy ^ PiiTflrtttt and tJie other Sastras have accepted this 

tice ??.; ^ of the Taotrika theory and piac- 

^ve?-C> the external aspect and Is concerned with the 

Km ^ The other Is the mtemal aspect and is concerned with 
human body. There are two forms in which the success of the Tan- 
of ear%“ manifests (tself. One is the aspect of extemVl nature, 
m earth, the other is the aspect of internal nature ie nature as 
nptnan body. You can attain success hy developing the forces latent 
hy controlling external or natufal forU^ou Si 
move tow'ards an expression of your own internal forces Accord- 

umyepe and the human body are 
matermL » principles and composed of the same 

Sn hAt? operate Ln the same manner 

within both.—by det'eloping the forces inherent in the body >-ou 

universe in your favour, under v'our 
iwt 1 l country who have attained success (!rwfdiifl,si 

mink that there is no instrument (patitFO) more wonderful than the 
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human body. Nod« can construct an instnimeat as wonderful as 
this. So you can fulfil all your desires without the aid of any other 
tnstrumcnt, only if you can develop and express ail the forces lying 
dormaot within this wonderful instrument k the body. The rotation- 
ship between the forces lying donmai^t in nature and in the human 
body Is indeed astonishing- The practices on the basis of which 
this intimate relationship is knowm, established and brought under 
contioi, constitute tantra-sadJinna, Its basis is dehn tattoo, the cult 
of the hody^ That is why Tantm is all along so deeply concerned 
wdth the ^^uestions concerning tho body^ 

If not inateriulism proper, this is at least proto-materialism. 
In the Kulanvivu and otlier Tanfrifis this t)pe materialism is of 
course somewhat clouded by the spirituahstic notions imposed 
on it. However, in tlie simple peasant songs of the Sahajias* the 
materialistic attitude survived in its original naivet}"* Here arc a 
few examples; 

The most important of all things Is one's own body. 

Thou ^ould attain peace only when the mystery of thy body is 
known to 

One who knows the mystery of one's owm body 

is the most wise one- this is the message of all the scrlpttirefi.-*- 

The body is at the basis of sU the disciplines.-*!* 

Here {within this body) is the Ganga and die Yamuna^ here the 
Gango-Sagara* Prayaga, Kashi, here the sun and the moon. Here 
are ail the sacred plsces-^e pithos and the upaptthos. I have tuwer 
■seen a pJace of pilgrimage and an abode of bliiis as perfect as my 
own body,'** 

And so on. Following is how Dosgupla**^ summed up the 
dir'ka faff on of the Sahajia songs: 

Along with the uncompromising spirit of revolt against aU 
formalities and orthodoxy Ln reUgionp great emphasis Is laid in the 
Sahajla liicrature on the human body, which is conceived as a 
microcosm ol the utuverse. This feature^ have hinted, pre- 
dommates in aU the Tantrm in generalt w^herever the ^etgic element 
prevails; but as the Sahajias laid their whole stress on the poglc 
element, this theory of the Liody being the epitome of the w'holc 
univorse is most emphaalsecL 

At die same time, it needs to be noted that there had been 
a persistent, Lliough obvioiisly artifitihl, effort in the Tantrika 
texts to present tlds original prolo-materialistic outlook as com¬ 
promised with* or assimilated by a spiritualistic outlook. 

In the Heoajra ranira we find that the loord (Bhagavaii) wai 
asked by a Bodhkaltva whether there was any necessity at all of 
this physical world and die physical body, everything beiz^ in 
realily nothing but pure void* To this the reply of the Lord was that 
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'without the body there was no possibility of the realisation of the 
great bliss and here lies the importance of the body,-*" 

Or, as ii Cflrj/ii-song declares, ‘Some nne bodiless Is hiding him¬ 
self in the body—he who kno^v's Iiim there, is liberated,'**^ 

Whatever these may be, they do not represent the true 
spirit of Tanbism. Nevertheless, it is really strange to see 
Ilow such muddled thoughts have deceived even verv eminent 
scholars. 'But', commented Dasgupla,®**' 'though tlie truth is 
t^ithin tlic body and arises out of it, it should never be confused 
to be sometliing physical.* Such a comment is misleadbg, The 
search for the iimer truth within the body led the Tantrikas not 
to any subtle non-physical spiritual principle but rather to the 
human ner\’ous system in its essentially phj-sical aspect 

We have already mentioned in Inief outline the anatomv 
of the nervous system of the Tantrikas. Readers mterested in 
peater details may look up Dosgupta's discussion on the sub¬ 
ject.-** What interests us particularly is to see how this instinc¬ 
tive materialism of the Tantrikas led them to contribute to the 
positive sciences of ancient India. 

The main contribution to some of the sciences—particularly 
to anatomy and physiology—came in our country' from the Tan- 
trikis. Tliey discovered long ago that the brain was tlie seat of 
consciousness. 

In Caraka and Susruta (□$ in Aristolle) the heart is the central 
organ and seat of ennsdousness; but in the Tantrlka writings (as 
in Galen) the seat ol consciousness Is transferred to the brain or 
rather [he cerehro-spinal system.^^ 

Such discoveries are of no little importance, porticularlv in 
the contest of their time. 

It became possible for the Tantrikas to contribute to tliese 
sciences because of their intense interest in tlie human bodv. 
tlieir materialistic outlook. We shall presently see Ikjw, because 
of the same reason, the Tantrikas alone could contribute to 
alchemy mid chemistry in India. By contrast, the ordiodox 
systems—pmiieuJarly the idealistic sdiools-were actually pre¬ 
vent^ from contributing anything to the anatomicai and 
physiological iheoriHjs because of two important reasons. First, 
in their aeal to dLscover the true nature of the self or the soul, 
the philosophers of these schools were too busy to pay any real 
attention to the body. Secondly, only the lowest ms t^—the 
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I^iuks, tile Candiiks, tht- Hadijs-mulcl !ia\ t anvliati-j to dn with 
tht- liead-lxitiy, it twing ronsidtJred loo impure to bt? touched 
by tJie memljCTii of Hie higher castes. Further, possiblv the sava- 
ifulhitm (practices cenleiing Hie dcail-botlvl of Tiintrisni how- 
ever gruesome it may appear to the ioolI^ mind, lieIpKi tJie 
TiuitnkiLs to have a deeper insight into the tiit<:han«m of the 
Jiuman bocJv, hicidentally, the reluctance of the higher eastci 
to tmieh and dissect tile deati-ixidy resistetl scientific knowledge 
even m our Hm®: it was difficult to oiitain students for the 
l.iiicultLi Metlicnl College tvhtm it was first opened.-®’ 

Frrun the dehit tattvo of Tantrism wc are iiatuiallv led to 
disciLss Its cosmogony. .\s Bandop.idhyava-'’^ said, the 
cosmogony of Tantrism was most inti match'connected with its 
ilfftia tflftvfi was in fuel an irLseparahle aspect of it. Tlic reason 
cs simple. If the luimaii body be iiHwed as hi.t a microcosm of 
the imiversc, tiie^ hirlh of the iinivtnse can onlv be imderstootl 
rm the analogy of Hic human liirtli. And this is the central point 
fji the Tiinlnka c.'05m<igon\. * 

AcTOrding to Tantra, the i mi verse was created by setiia! 
urge (kanmy n was bom of tbe female (vamotlbhftva) and os 
Hie r«ult of her uninn Mith tlie male. Jt is not difficult to see 
how tins cosmogony is but nu elabonitioii of the lielief under- 
fyinjr agrietiltiiral magiC- 

Bandopadhyaya^^ rightly suggested that this cosmogony 
might have Ixicii the basis of [he temple-sculptures of Orissa .so 
exasperating for tbeir obscenity; 


Among the Buddhist TiintrikHs there originated a seel railed 
Kflmavfljrey^. b^as^ on the vieis' that the birth of the huRian 
and that of the universe followed the same prinlinl^ . 
^ this school are so full of obscene details as can hardlv 
be pubUshed for the general readers. According to this feet th^ 
universe is created hy Ifaria exactly as human beings ineir 

a harmony between cosmic lust 
and human Just, They wore, therefore, contJnanliv inHuteine in 
JfaiJia xadJiatiff.. They exhibited this lust on the lempi^s^and 
monBBterifc! - i am of opiaioti that the icmnto or 

(Pufil was orlsinally built under the influence of thS lQ^ 
vajrayanas Tne place of the goddess Vlmala {the Puri 
Mcr^ to them- , . It was in this Sri-mandira nj 

the Pun that the hamony was achieved between cosmic 

^eation and the creation of the human body, fn aU ihe“ cb^ne 
sculpture.^, every male is a Buddhist monk of the Kam^ntr;™^ 
school and every female is a devedaji or female To 
temple was built on the principles of the ^CamavairayS^i 
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Tlwjse Dbservatioiis on tlic ixtssible Tantrika motif liehmd 
the tempio sculpturcii of OrissH are cortainlv imjMjrtaut, No 
other explajiutinn is conceivable. Now, it might be histopcan}' 
tnie that the foliowers of that sect of Tajitrism wlio built these 
temples hat] really some fusemation for Biiddhisni^ too. Never’ 
theless, the e\-pknatioii dots not gsdn miicli hv einphasising this 
Buddhist aspect of their beiiefs, for there is'nothing Buddhist 
in the motif of these seutptiires. \t'c could understand these 
setilpturcs better if we agret? to free ourselves from this Buddh 
isKc bias. And when we do so, we are left w-ith some form of 
the development of the belief underlying the agriailtural magic, 
Pfesumably, the desolate ruiiM of Konarak, too, once witnessed 
the perfurmance of agricuitiiral magic on a gorgeous scale. 

If. as wc are trying to urgue. this cosmogonv had been the 
offshoot of agricultural magic, we msiv exptxt it to eliaiiKterise 
the prehistory of other ancient civilizations. Hcferring to the 
evidences of ancient China and ancient Mesopolemia, 
Thomson-'^"* observed: 

All cosmogonies of this type, which is evidently verj’ primitive. have 
been classed as ‘genealogical,* because they are loundcd on the 
notion that the physical universe was brought into beirts bv a pro¬ 
cess or sexual reproduction. 

Such a cosmogony, being primitive, is natiirally foitiid 
among the primitive peoples themselves. 

Throughout Ibis cycle of Polyneeian cosmogonic myth, one fact, 
not without parallel in other religions, is clear. O-te-papa, the primal 
barren earth or nock, represents the female principle, which 's 
fructified find made to give birth to all things living, by the fertilis¬ 
ing rain which falls Inom the superincumbent male Tangnloa 
the sky.-*& 

The* intidcni scholar is niiturally nmazcil bv the siniiluritv 
of thk Polynesian cositiogoiiy with the Indian luiil Chinese ones, 
■ft is also noteworthy that creation is ascribed to sexual congress 
in cosmogonies srt diverse as the flindu, Maori and the 
Taoist.’"^ 

'tiindu' here cun only mean the Tantrika. The co.smogonv* 
of Chinese Taoism had itidc-cd been closely similar tti Imliui] 
Tanirism. Tlic similarity belween the two systems, rcmarkiiblv 
enough, was not confined to tlie tjnestioii of cosmogony alone. 
Needham, in Iiis recent monumental work, Scfencc arid Cfui- 
llzation in China, has drawn our attention to the close similarity 
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u*tw'cea Taoism and Tantrism, !le has also shown how tlie 
1 aoist speculations about and insight into Natute, lie at the 
basis of all Chinese science. VVhat lias become clear hv hit 
discussion of Chinese Taoism, may have important light to 
throw on what is yet obsctnre-antl so far basicallv misunder- 
«to(xl—about ancioTit Tontiism, 


12- Tantiusm axd Taoism 

Hcfcrring to the TanfuMj, which Needham sometimes 
sideretl to be ‘tests on the borderline beKveen Buddhism am! 
Hiuduism,’*** and sometimes again, to be a ‘departmeot* or 
aspect of Biiddhisni,“® he made the following interesting 
observ'ation: 


One see at (wce that one ts In the presence of a system of 
jj^usht^^osely akin ta the shamanist and magical side ef ancient 

Keferring to Taoism, again, be said: 

It is necesrary to say that for one reason or another, Taoist thouichl 
^ oecn almost completely misunderstood by most Euronean trans- 

neglected and Taoist 

magic has been written off wholesale as superstition, Taoist nhllo' 
»phy has .^n intarpreied as pure religious mysticism and poetry. 
The scientiOc or proto'-scienliflc side of Taoist thought has been 
'■ejT largely ^crlooked. and the political position hr the Taoist 


\\'c shall see liow far such a viw' may be extended to our 
iintrikas as well. But the similarities between Taoism and 
Tontrism frst. 

Corresponding to the punwa and praltrifj of ancient Indian 
iJiouglit, we come acniss in imeient China the two principles of 
tjfttig and tjin. The former represents all that is male-, light, 
waim. dry, hard, active; the latter all that is female, dark, cold, 
moist, .soft. pas.sive, These conceptions are very old. As Forke-”^ 
remarked, 


... wo meet with the duelistic theory of yin and j/ang In Confuclan 
as well as tlie Taoist works. It was the JUst germ of a natural 
philosophy univorsally accepted by the Chinese irrcspeetivc of iheir 
reUgioUB convictions or philosophic Ideas, 

This is of course true, but with one important reservation 
to which Needham has dra^vn our attention: 


If it were not unthinkable (from the Chinese point of view) that 
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yin and yang could be separated. One mifilit say that Taoism was 
a Yin tboo^t-system and ConfuddJtism a Yani: 

Tliat is, Taoism, like Tantri™, had a propotinttid biiis for the 
female point of view. 

Confueian knowledge vfss mascuLine and managing^ tbo ThoLtI'j 
condemned ii and sought after a ternmine and receptive knowledge 
which could arise only as the fruit of a passive and yielding attitude 
in the observation of Nature,^* 

Following are two oicamples nf the feminine wmbol in 
Taoism rjiiot<xl by Needham: 

The Volley spirit never dies. 

It Is nam^ the Myslerious Feminine, 

And the dQorwr.y of the Mysterious Femininp 

la the rool ffrom which| Heaven and Earth (sprang}. 

rt is the thread for ever woven; 

And those who use it can accoinplish all ihmes.-*^"^ 


He who knows the male, yet cleaves to what is female 
Becomes like a ravine, receiving all things under heaven 
(Thence} the eternal virtue never leaks away. 

This is returning lo the siate of Infancy. 

He w^ho knows the white* yet cleaves to the black. 

Becomes the instrument by which all thirty are tested 
I And so haaj a constant virtue which never errs. 

Thia is remniing to the Umilless. 

He who knows glory, yet cleavea to Sgtiominy 

Becomes like a valley receiving Into it all things under heaven, 

(For him} the Immutable virtue all-Eufhcient 
This is returning to the Undifrorcntialed. 

Now when the UndifTerentiated is broken up 

(disperaedp difTerentiated), it separates into discrete objects. 

But if the sage uses it, it becomes the chief of all Ministers, 

Truly the greatest carver does the least cuttmg.-"^ 

Tile analysis of the symbi>lism of tlie Limitless, the Undiffe¬ 
rentiated, as explained by Necdliiim, L? important and interesting. 
According lo him, tliesi? referred to the ^primitive collectivism 
of the Ndllages before the full difFerentiatiop of lords^ priests and 
warriors in bronite-age proto-fciidalism,'^^^ a collectivist societv 
for which Taoism never lost its mewrings* 

The similarity bctw^cen the Taoist poelr^^ and the Sahajia 
iongs is strikmg. It b not oonBncd merely to the use of riddle;: 
and paradoxes. In the SahajtH songs we have already come 
across the Mysterious Feminine of the Taolsts—the Dombi, 
Savori, Nairiunani, Sahujaisiindari. In the V^Tisnava Sabafiu 
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songs, we have come across almost aa idnitic&l line as ’He who 
knows tile mule and yet eJeaves to the female,* etc. 

The point is tliat in TaDisnij as in r<uitTism, the female point 
of view and the female principle were extolled over the male, 
Needham has argued that this led the Taolsts to go 'intuiiivelv' 
to the ’mot'! of seience and demwraev alike.■■■»» 


Tlie female point of view led the Taokbi to develop the 
attitude of piissive observaUon of nature and the Taoist philoso- 
pliers ‘were bound in due course to pa.ss from the purely obser¬ 
vational to tlie experimental.' Thus they went to the mot of 
seience. And they went to the root of democraty too. 


Taoist insight was may be appreciated by reading 
the brilJiani essays of WilUam Morton Wheeler the great American 
entomolDg^t, and Ernst Bergmann, which urge that the liquidation 
of mascubne aggressiveness is one of the ijinst important limiting 
fnetors for .the success of that cocperauve and collectivist society 
towards whwh mankind is inevitably moving as the scope and poten¬ 
tialities of the highest social organisationj continue to increase.-*® 


The folltiw'ing is N'eedluinis tonehiding observiition on the 
imijortunee of the feminine symbol of Tunism ; 


Conducting a socialist holdini: action for two thousand years 
and eonitoinncd to perpetual heterodoxy. Taoism bod to retain un¬ 
born within itself, science in the fullest sense. 


Such ohservati'iins, to say the least, are startling. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is necessary lo go to the sources of tlie female symbol in 
Taoism. In the course of our discussion of Tantiism we fiave 
tried to show tliat the same empfiasis in the Tnnfrris cotild onlv 
lie rooted in mother-right, which in its turn was due to the 
discovery of agriculture by women. That the female symbol 
of Taoism could have been connected with the early agricultural 
ntual k suggested by the fact of its emphasis on the water- 
symbol. to w'hieh Needham httnself hiis drawn our attenUon.®^‘ 
The eonnecb'on of the water symbol with the fertility and agri- 
euUural ritual k w'cll known. 

More imiMitant tliim this is the (juestitm of the relation <il 
the femaio jirinciple to mother-right. Utiforhmiitely, Needham 
himself paid insufBdent attention to this rjuustion, though, of 
course, he bits not denied the possibility of there lieing such a 
connt^tion, Keferring to the primitive' collectivist socictv. the 
memory' of which wa.s never unshed away from the Tauist 
tradition, he re market!: 
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A pa^Ue] passage... gives a picture of primitive life before 
even the invention of dothes. The people were innocent^ peaceful 
and cooperative. They ‘knew Oieir mothers^ but did not knew Uieir 
father' {note that this is Chuang Chow speaking about matriarchy, 
not a modem theoretical archaeologEst) 

*Kungsim Yang/ Needham*^^ added id the note, ^says exaelly 
the same thing in a brief sketch of social evolution (seen from 
the legalist point of view).... It seems very probable that 
matriarchal systems existed in ancient Chinese sociefr/ Fnrilier, 
that this matriarchal system was presumably related to the im¬ 
portance attached to the female in the theory and practice of 
the Taoists, is a point which Needham did not overlook. Refer¬ 
ring to the Wu proper* that is the shamanesscs of Taoism (cf. 
the yogmis and btmimvis of Tantrism)^ he observedT, 

llie prominence of women here is very signihcaiib m view of (a) the 
eonnecUon of Uie Taoist ideal society with matriarchal memorjes, 
ibj their femlnme symbol. <c> thear emphasis on sex techniques.-^* 

Again: 

The recognition of the importance of woman ip the scheme of 
ihlngs^ the acceptance of the equality of women with men, the con¬ 
viction that the altaiiuncnt of health and longevity needed the 
CPoperation of the sexesp the conktdered actmiradDii for certain femi 
uine psychological characteristics, the incorporation nf the physical 
phenomena of sex In numerous irreiip catharris, free alike from 
usceticLsm and class distmctlons^ reveal to us once more aspects of 
Taoism which had no counterpart in Cotifucianism or ordinary Bud- 
<lhisrn. There must surely be some connection between these things 
and the matriarchal elements tn priiTilUve tribal collectivism, some 
reflection in the prominence of the Female Symbol in ancient Taoi.?i 
ohilosophy,=^s 

We have seen in the above quoLations a reference to the 
Tuoist emphasis on sex techDioucs. This* sis Needlmm has 
‘ihown, is to be understood in the baekgroimd of the Taoist 
conception of Twjfefifd si coDeeption oonsidi^ted 

by him to fje "of incalculable importance to science" becaitse 
"this ideal stimulated the development of the techniques of 
alchemy.""-"^ Incidentally, we have already come across a similut 
concept in the Indian Tdnfms* ^md* mtercstinglyp in those 
in particular w'hich have a pronounced alchemical bios. 

According to the Taoi.'its, the attainment of diis 'physical 
immortality" was dt^pendent on a number of practices sucli os 
(1) respiratory' techniques, (3) heliothenipcutic techniques, 
(3) gymnastic techniques; ^4) sexual techniques* (5) alchemicnl 
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cUid pharmacfjuticiil techiijL|u.es and (3) dietarj^ t^edlfllalles. 
Some of these strongly remind us of some asnects of the yoea 
r^dhafia of Tantrism. The Tantrikiis^ too^ hud their respiratorv 
^nd ^ytnriastic technicjues^ called prufuiifdma and How¬ 

ever we shall for the pre&ent confine ounselves specially to the 
fourth one* namely the sexnal tcchnkjues. 

Urifor^nately, as \’e«Iham lias noted, owing to Cemfucian 
and Biidtttist Mtagonism, ‘these liave remiiined much the most 
r^ndite. - *» 'All the books concerning these aits disappeared 
the Tao Tsang during the Ming dynasty. •« Ncyertheless. 
from the fragments preserved in other works, Nccdliam has 
salvaged sufficient data, on the basis of which we can sec a dose 
parallel between this aspect of Taoism and that of Tantrism 


It quite natural, in view of the general acceptance of the Yin- 
human scxunj relations^ against acosmic 

mechMisrn of the whole universe. The TaoLsis considered that 
Kv, far firom an ohatade to the attainment Sf hricn-shfp 

iJijetn _ Tt^e Man. the Taoist word describing the atat* of nhvsical 
immortahtyy could be mode to aid It in imporuint ways,^ 


Interestingly, as in Animdagiri's cicstription of the followers 
of Ucchista Canapati. or in Gimaratna’s description of the Lokn- 
yatikas, tlie sexual techniquts of the Taoists were often carried 
out on group b^is. 


. astonishing aspect of this whole department of Taoist 

phdosophieal-rehgioufi practice InstonishiiiE too 

comprised public ceremoni^ ^ welHI o^ml^ 
wnjugal life and private exercises for hsi«i-shircZud^l« 
liturgies were called ‘The True Art of EauaHstec tht 

the Chhi V of male and femate. Thrclr^monyw^ Z 
tended for dehverance irocn guilt' and occurred on nights of new 
mwn and full niMn, after fasting, ft consisted of a rite^ dan™ 
whieh ended either in public heirogatny or in sueceaslve unit’s of 

S?.pTeTSrtyard‘*?i“^‘'^'' oTtho 


NWliam has taken the idea of 'deliverance from guilt' 
raliter seriously. Tills.* he said, is commended as noteworthy 
to the diverse schools of modem psychology.^* He looked at 
the ceremony a,v a tcclmir^ue of ‘group cathareis.***" But this 
appears to be going rather far. The idea of 'deliverance from 
guilt’ might have been a later interpolation—apparently an 
arbitrary spiritual or semi-spiritual justification of the survival ol 
an obviously arcliaic ritual. If Taoism was really rtwted in 
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primitive magic, as liimsclf has so convinciTigly argued, 

then it could hardly hav-e any place for such a nation in it The 
object of magic is essontially practical. On the otliet liand, die 
emphasis on the sexuiil union, sometimes in group anti always 
cjvtrtiy magical, is to be found among the primitive peoples. 
The idea behind it is to induce or enhance the fertility of 
nature, and die question of deliverance from guilt hardly ariscs- 
It is from die idea that we tried to obtain the clue not only to 
die obscure practices of Tantrism but also to its basic theoretical I 
structure. If TantTnim and Taoism were really closely similar, 
Needham himself eominciiigly argued, ^hen we may try the 
same proCtxUire for the underelanding of Taoism. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Needham has given us the impression of being concerned 
primarily \vjth the ^giujicanc€ of ancient Taoism and he has 
paid insufficient attention to the problem of its origin. Thi- 
question of signifieance is not unimportant^ hut it can be fully 
understood only when die quesbon of origin is adc«|uately 
imswered, How^over, looking as he did at the question of origin 
as somehow or other secoiidar)' and unimi>OTtanh Needham lias 
not fully exploited the possibilit)' of the primitive rituals or 
magical practices baviiig any light to throw on the obaciije 
recesses uf ancient Cliinese thought. On the otlier band 
Thomson* dealing with the problem of ancient Greet thought, 
has shown how immensely fruitful the procedure may W. 

With this and the further resers^ution that w'e do no I wi*t fi 
Needham propose to look at Tantrism as but an aspect or Iirauch 
of Buddhism, we may very profitably follow him Further in bis 
comparisoii of Taoism tmd Tantrisni, 

It is then of great interest to Hud that just ancient and earJ>’ 
modieval Taoism w&s drieply interested in the phenomena ol ses, 
so also this was central at Tantrism.^^* 

He has referred to the theory of vafra and the prac- 

tices of nidiY/irmo and of the Tantrikas* The whole 

forms a remarkable parallel to the practices of early mediovni 
Taoism.'"'*'*'^ Ag^nn* Tt is interesting that Tantrism, like Taoism, 
encouraged women adopts,'®*® And he concluded, *lu any case, 
it is pfissibic to find detailed pondleLs of much precision between 
Taoism and Tan Iris 

The Tantrika ffagn* e.g., laid great emphasis on the respir i- 
tory technique { jwridyuni^j ), just as the Taoisls didn 'Besides. 
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quite apart from these detailed technical resembliuiccs, Tiintrifcii 

i/'^rr^oi': ^ 

r I t-^** .Needham to raise the question of the 

relation hertveen Tanlrism and Taoism. i n or tne 

^wpomtioriSo^lnJ^*Burel^Mi^^^&^roi'1he ^ Indian 

TJic dates referred to arc as follmvst Tlie Taoist scisuul 
^nes and practices flourished in China between the second 

in IndTa'^w rT^'T of the cult 

of ?'IS discussed the problem of the n^c 

of Tdtitnsm and we liave seen that whatever mHit have betm 

. he IntliLs penijd. The coasiderafioii of the date, therefore 
do^ not prove that Tantris™ in Indip w-l. hut . version of 
Taoisni imported from China. 

consideration of the date, Needham has 
rit^ mainly from the writings of Bhattacharya and Bagchi 
eer^ furtlicT m-idcnces pointing to the possible Chinese orirfji 

B^idhtiT' claimed that the prioeipal eentre^f 

Buddlust Tantnsm ^vos in Assam. It was in A^sam Kainamna) 

tS’ 'o"Ih" iran-slabon of Tao Te Chfng was „ndcr- 

t^en in the seventh cent,iry^«= ^.n. Again, China (Mahaoini'i 
occupies a very important place in the Tantriha literatures TliiJ 
evident, originally adduced by Bagchi. may Ire q.S'from 

been much d^seu^d^y^LlwlaR^lic’^rara^o^i^'^rf^*"®^''^'' ^'’‘® 

Hinduism and BuddhZS^l5fat^(^t SlToTS 

the country of Mahadofl. Vaslstha, onV of thV 

sa»ea. js said to have gone to the coirn trv nf Brahmana 

Huddll^i who 1Vi1;!i lO he* fmin/f *■!■ that ^^S-h-flCltiD. tO 

Tibet Vasistha w'as initiated ihcre bv Hl^ha"tn*^h« ^ 
of Cltidcarn and subsequently came to ind^n St tiw rfne* 

In this eSnaca™, Prof. Sylvan Levi fltids'^Si who"o?**K^ 
societies which existed in China.-sa aisunci echo of the secret 
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Bagchi wcni further to show the essentin! identity of the 
two goddesses Kfahacinakrama Tara and EJ^jata, which 
iiccording to him, showed that the latter of the Kindii Tfintnis 
was really Chinese in orii^n.®’’* Again, the Soriimo/id Ttmirn 
mentioned 'a lake called Cola on the westom side of tlie Nfcni 
which \\'as included in the Cirta-d^sa* This suggested to the 
author the connection of Tantrism willi the ‘ptire Mongoljjin 
jxjne."®®* 

Tliere arc ample evidence,' Siud Ragchi, *to prove that tlic 
Tone of helerodox Tantrus went far beyond die natural limits 
of India/-'**^ It is not necessary to quote ail tlie details of these 
evidences, and it is certainly impossible to question their im¬ 
portance. But the basic question remains: Wliat do all these 
evidences really prove? Tliey imply foreign elcmenls in tlie Tan- 
tra, argued Bagchi. According to Needham, some iif these, in 
the context of the fundamental simiLuity lietsvecn Taoism and 
Tantrism, suggest the possibility of Taoism having been origi¬ 
nally exported from China, subsequently assuming the form of 
Tanbism in India, The importation of Tantrism to China, 
therefore, could have been, according to Needham, a ea,se of 
re-importation.^*'^ The fact of Indian Buddhist Tantrism coming 
to China in the eighth ecnlury a.d,, has licen interpreted l>v him 
as follows: 

PoMibty, therefore, Tantrism was another instance of foreiffliers 
amiably instructing Chinese in matters with whith the Chinese 
were already quite familiar.s^f' 

In view of the extreme antiquity of Indian Tantrism, it is 
of course impossible to prove that it was mt‘rf?ly Taoist in origin, 
Nevertheless, the facts and evidences mention^ bv the scholars 
are significant. There had been foreign elements in the Tantrus, 
But this could have been possible only becauie Tsintrism alrcadv 
had the franveworlc within whith these foreign elements could 
!>e accommodated. In other words certain liehcfs and practices 
were already etjrrent in China, Tibet and other places itml these, 
in the cxiujse of time, got absorbed in indian Tantrism, This 
could have been possible only on the basis of some ftmdamental 
affinity already existing between all these and Tatiliism. And 
there will lie no mystery about tliis fundamental affinity if wo 
agree to look at these as ultimately routed in the primitive agri- 
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cultural niutriarchate, SlmiLir is our a>inment on N'eccUmn's 
\iew on the reliitiOTi between Taiitrism and Taoism. 

The point i$ thiit neither Taoism nor Tantrism was a thing- 
iit-itself. Both must have had their roots in the concrete 
material conditions must have been yiroctly mterwovcn 
witli the material activit)^ and the material intercourse of men\ 
as the Marxists would put it. Without a clear anal^'sis of this 
materia] basis^ the mere talk of one borrowing from the other 
remains mysterious. As TTiomson,"**^ refcniog to the theory that 
die Eleusmjan Mysteries were borrowed" from Egypt, has 
remarked^ 

This evidence proves that the cult of Deraeter had been supiect- 
^ at one perifKl to Egyptian srtfluenGe- but the precise extent of that 
induence can only pe determined after an investigation of the sociaJ 
origins of mystical religion as such ... . Aefigiems idecu an' home by 
trade -tciTtds Jar n^eld. but they only Icke root in joifs ready to 
receive and their jubse^itcnt flrvrofh; is defemrined primarity 

by the cnndition^ ojF their immediate cjiviromnefit. fit order to assess 
the SfiQnificance oj ihc features cominm fo the tWQ cults, if is neces¬ 
sary to relate both to the pcneral history 0 / opriculturc and to reiotc 
thetr poi^its of divergence to the epeciaZ history of the fivo areiu. 
It is only when that has been done that we shall be in a positiDn to 
treat the question of diffi4sioft as a separable tactar. 

We have emphasised a portion of the quotation above, be¬ 
cause it could have been a verbarim comment 011 Needitams 
theon' on the possible Taoi$t origin of Indian Tantrism. And vet 
Needham himself does not appear to have any great confidence 
in the diSiisionist hjpothesis. l^eferring to the parallel hetween 
the thoughts in Khaji Tzu (a Taoist book) and those of Tliales 
of Miletus, he has observ^ed: 

! am not disposed to beljeve that there can be anv question of 
tnaismission of the Ideas, Similar minds working on similar problems 
TL-ould be expected to come to similar resaits,***^ 

TJiis is certainly true. But why should we not ei^ctetid iLs 
implications to the question of the rt-lation between TaoL'tm ami 
Tantrism as well? 

13. Mani;al Labour a\d I^oto-Sciexce 

The most startling of all tlie points made by Needham ttin- 
eenis the political position of the Taoists. It actjiiircfs a special 
significance in view of the fact, as Needham himself has insisted, 
that their political position cannot be separated from their proro’ 
scientific tendencies. 
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It IS said diat the Taoists walked outside tht society. Tl^is 
might have been so. The reason^ however, is tliat ^they were 
m complete opposition to the very structure of Feudal society, 
and their withdrawal was part of their protest.*^^ 

The Taoist criticism of the feudal lords and tlieir ideologi¬ 
cal s^kesmen—the wise sages and the lightemis scholars—was 
scathing. It reminds us of the Lokayata and Sahajia criticism 
of the claims and precensions of the mliug castes. Here are Kvt> 
tiMxmplesi 

The shameless becomes richp and good talkers become high oilcLBis 
. Smell robbers are put in prison, but gre^t robbers become feudiit 
lords, and there on the gates of the feudnl lords will your -righteous 
scholars^ be found,^!^ 

Do not those who are vulgarly ealled wise prove to be but collectnuR 
for the great thieves? And do not those vyho are considered sages 
then prove to be but guardians In the interest of the great thieves? 
Here is one who sleals a buckle </or his girdle)—he is put to death 
for it. Here is another who steals a State—he becomes its prmcc- 
And Jt Ls at the gates of the princes that we find benevolence and 
righteousness (most strongly) protessod- Is not this staling bene¬ 
volence and righteousne54, sageness and wisdom?^ 

With tills hitter pmlcst against feudaliism, what was tiu' 
alternative proposed by the Tiioists? 

They proposed nothing new, they did not look forward, and strictly 
speaking, therefore, they w'ere not revolutionary; they looked back, 
and ^e type of society to which they wished to return can have been 
nothing QLher than primitive tribal coUectivism.^tM 

MTicrcfrom could the Taoi.sts get the idea of ihk pre-elass 
coliecUvi^m? 

If it is hard to believe that the memory of this ancient feeling 
□I social solidarity, prior to the dovelopment of classes, could have 
persisted siifEieiently long to have inepired the XaoistsK one may 
remember that groups following this way of life are likely to have 
per^ted at the fringes of Chinese society far down into the feuda] 
period, hlo doubt the -barbarians,’ against whom the feudal 
lords BO frequently fought, followed 

Further^ 

Jt is possible to quote from Chinese writers of many agea who read 
back their observations of the customs of environing peoples inlo 
their own antiquity.*^^ 

Needham quoted u nnmlx'r of remarkable passages show¬ 
ing hfiw strongly tht; memOTy of primibVe wmmunistn survived 
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in the tnidition of the Tao]$t5 iuitl liow clearly their political 
in$pirab'on was rooted in it. Here is an example: 

The werld was an utidifiTereoliated unity, the pure eollectivity had 
not been broken up and dispersed, the dififerent sorts of people 
formed a oneness, and all creations Nourished exceedingly 

The Taoist writings mention certam legendarv rebels, 
against whom the earliest legendary kings had to fight and whom 
they destroyed."^ It is possible, suggested Needham, ‘that we 
should sec behind these legendary symbols the leaders of that 
pre-feudal class-differentiated society.'’®* 

^rVhat is striking, further, is that these legendary names had 
obviQu.s connections with the w'orking people:*'® the inventor 
of metallurgy attd metal weapons, the inventor of enibankments 
jtnd walk, die chief of the artisans, tlie copper worker,etc, 
One of these names. Rung Kung, literally meant communal 
labour.*** 

This led Needham to argue an extremely significant point; 

U the Taol^ really held the political views which I am suggest- 
inji that they did hold, one would expiect to find tiacca of some close 
cowccUon between them and the working people. Such traces 
ejtlst’i* 

In the practice of the two philosophers called Hsu Hsing 
and Cldien Hsiang (300 b.c. ), ‘we can dimly sec traces of cti^- 
ojterative agricultural units •reminiscent of the Digger Move¬ 
ment of the English Bo'olution of the seventeenth century,’** 
rhey are said to have belonged to the School of Agriculturists, 
but wc can soe that they must have hi?en extremely close to the 
Taoists,’*® 

Another connection of the Taoists with manual work and tech¬ 
nology Is seen in a type of story which is so frequent that one may 
call them *kiiack-pa$sageE.‘ Their eenersL burden is that wonderful 
Skills cannot be tauifht and transferred, bm ere attainable by minute 
concentration on the Tao running through natural objects of all 
kinds.su* 

Such knack-passages occur conoertiing the butcher, the 
musician, the cicada-catcher, boatmen, swimmers, s word- 
makers, belktond-carvcrs, urrow-makers, wheelwrights, animal 
tamers and mathematicians.’'^ 

'In any case, Needham summed up, 'throughout the suhse- 
fjuent tenturics material prorluctian and manual labour conti- 
nucti to he a trait of Taoist communities,’’*-'' 
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Thii connoctioii of the Taoists with manuiil labour aiiil 
material producticKn is exceedingly Important. It Ls Jiere that wc 
come acroii$ the clue to their scientific or proto-scientific uorid- 

outlook. LuifHj^ur processes invoi^/e a sense of objeetjve coercion_ 

the material rcalih' of the external world is brought tn ijesa on 
the human consciousness when man is engaged in work on it. 
In other words, n^anual labour keeps human consciousness an¬ 
chored to the concrete material world and docs not allow it to 
drift to other-worldiiness or idealistic fandes. It is onlv when, 
as the result of the process of social evolution, manual labour 
is despised, looked at us a mark of degeneration and vnlgtiritv, 
—human consciousness, i.c,. the tonscioustiess of the ruling cine's 
that withdraws itself from die dirwt responsihilitv of manual 
labour, also emancipates itself from its obligations to the con¬ 
crete niateriul world and aetjuires the delusion of omnipotence, 
Battering itself witli the if lea, as if it were the creator of the 
estcmal world.®This is the idealistic outlook, and when the 
word consdoQsness is suhstituteil by God or Spirit, the same is 
called spiritualism. 

It is not difficult to sec why science sliouid become im¬ 
possible on the basts of such a siew. When the svhole world is 
reduced to a mere product of cunscinustiess,—of Mind, Spirit, 
or God-it cannot actjuire nny more status than a phantasma¬ 
goria, making it an idle preoccupation to be serious Iv interested 
in its laws and secrets. It is because of this that Buddhism, as 
a world-denying ascetic faith, when exported to China, became 
so much itumical to sdentific spcculatioTu; thtre,®*“ 

With the Taoists, however, it was different. Remaining true. 
M tliey always did, to material production and manual labour, 
they could also retain an instinctively materialistic outlook, on 
the basis of which alone it Wiis possible to dc^'eInp science or 
priito-science. As Needham put it, 'at bottom, the arbsati anti 
the Taoist stood together in the conviction that the Tao was in 
natural things and not something otlier-w'orldly and trans¬ 
cendent.'^-* Following is an excellent example of this instinctive 
materialism from the Taoist writings; 


1 = (“f building) throughout the months and years 

^ devoted to the hsndluig of natural things, But people say that to 
w enslaved to natural things is not the right Tao. However, I 
twheve that the right Tao lies exactly In being the servant of the 
mjngs of Nature, If this were not so. the people would not know 
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the use of all simple eve^day things. Even the CDufuclan scholars 
cannot depart from practical things for a single moment.'*"" 

This is insHncUve material tsm generated by the processes 
of manual labour* It was on the basis of this that the Taotsis 
developed their sct^tific or proto-scientific outlook. Needham s 
concluding remarks in r-onnection with demfxjracj' and science 
in ancient China deserv^e to be cjnotetl at length: 

... the birth of science requires the bridging of th^ gap betv^een 
the scholar and the artisan. It is a point to which we shall return, 
but it must be menUoned here, for the Confucians were entirely on 
the side of the Hterate adininistrators, and lacked all sympathy wilh 
artisans and manual workers. The Toossts. on Ihe other hand, were, 
as we have seen* in close contact with them (here is another parallel 
with the pre-St>cratic Greek nature-philOiSOphersK These attitudes 
run through all later Chinese history. ... Other points of connection 
might be raised, but enough has been said to indicate that H was 
probably no coincidence that Taoism Ln its ancient form was con¬ 
nected both with the earliest Chinese science and technology p and 
with ihe Ideals: of ancient equalitariaii pre-feudal Chinese society.®^''^ 

This Just point is probably in need of a little more clarific¬ 
ation. Whiit was it that established the connection between 
proto-science amd the ideal of the primitive colletiive soeiet)*^ of 
Taoism? The answer is to tic found in the altitude to manual 
laliont ill die primitive collectivist society* Here itre two re¬ 
markable I'aoist eWdences cited by Needham. 

The compiler of the Bibliography in the Chhicn Hein 5 hti says 
of the followers of the Agriculture Sehooi thal 'they could see mi 
use for sage-klng$. Dealrlng both ruler and subject to plough to^ 
gethcr in the fields* they overthrew ihe order of upper and lower 

CAnclently) the people had a eonstant natutfe, they wove them¬ 
selves clothes and tilled the ground lor food. This was what we coll 
the Virtue of the Common Life. They were united, forming one 
single group; this was w^hat we call Natural Liberty 32 » 

In the terminclqgy^ of the Mamsts, the primitive society 
wa.s yet to witne?^ the div-orce of theoty from practice, of mental 
labour fmm manual labour; and it w^as in such a social organ¬ 
isation that the Taoists were seeking their inspiration. 

But the idcologv' of the primitive sociotv is magic, And 
Needham has repeatedly observed that the prato-scicncc of the 
Taoists was also majgteal. As a matter of fact. Chinese Taoism 
^io closely resembled Indian Tantrbim in being predominantly 
magicid. Agaln^ Tantrism, too, l\s we shall see further on. repre¬ 
sented tlie proto-scientific trend in the Indian philosophical 
heritage. 
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If all these sound qutjer and baffiini;, the teal reason is that 
the modem niaji is prone to niisiinderstand the real significance 
of primitive magic. There is no doubt that magic rests on 
Ignorance. But ignorance is one thing white idealism or spiritual- 
isra cjiiite another. In magic, as Frazer*** pointed out, 

^ ee™ of the modem notion of natural law or the 
w^m evenis occurring In an invariabJe order 

sMihout the intervention of nersonaJ ageiney. 

Again: 

■*** tumlafneniai ^ticepticm is identical with that of 

system is a faith, implicit bui 

real and Arm. m the order and uniformity of nature _ The fatal 

not in its Eeneml assumption of a sequence of 

na^i^ w “i"'* misconception of the 

nature of the particuiar laws which Govern tbai senuence.®*^ 

It is from this point of view- that Frazer characterised maeic 
as next of *in f(j science?^ 

Nevertheless, Frazer treated magic largely as a tliing-tn- 
Itself, He has not gone into the cpiestion why imgic, with ail its 
prnnitiveness and ignorance, wnid remain'so Wch akin to 
science? It is here that Needham's analysis of the subiect comes 
to our help. ' 

Science and magic,' said Needham, 'are in their earliest 
stages indLstinguishable.'’** This is a point, according to him, 
^ importance of which 'one cannot emphasise loo much.'™'’ 
Thus Taoism, which was basically magic,®" was also proto- 
seience.®'* But tlie cjucstion is, how was it so? Hosv could magic 
and science he originally thus indistinguishable? If science l)e 
b^ed on an instinctively materialistic outlook, and if magic be 
orip'nally next of kin to science, magic too must have been origi¬ 
nally based on an instinctive materialum. And there is no 
mystery* about it, bctiiuse this instinctive materialism is itself 
generated by the labour processes. Primitive society was, yet to 
wi^(^ the degrudation of the labour process; magic, its charac¬ 
teristic outlwk. had to tetmiin instinctively materialtstic, and its 
such closely akin to science, It is from this point of vitrw tliat 
we are to understand Needham’s bold formulation: 'magic and 
sdeticc were originally united in a single undifferentietpfl com 
piex of mamutl operations.'^ VV’ith the disintegration of the pre- 
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cLis 5 5C]ci^h% manual operation was loiiked clown; the primitive 
magic or proto-scacnce gave wav to religion and the ideali^tio 
outlonli. Taoism, with its mcxirings for the ptimitivc pre-clais 
socieh\“in which *tlie ruler and siihjtxt had to plough together 
in the fielch/—had naturally no place fur other-workUines.'i in it. 
It w^as magic. But It Wiis also prutO'Seience. Later, tliuugli 
despised hy tlie upper classes and their ideological spcAesmen^ 
it retained its coiincelions witli the working jjeuple^ 

How NeiKlhani argued these eicctfedingly important points 
is a question into the details of which vve* cannot enter here. 
We have, unfortunately, neither the scope to quote tlie re¬ 
markable Taoist p^issages died and re-mterpreted by him. ’What 
is really important for tis is to draw those iniplications of his 
analysis that are speeially helpful for oiir tinderstanding of 
Tan tr ism. 

We have trietl to trace the sources of Tantrisin to ihe 
maim Ell operation of agriculture* In its initial stage, these manual 
operations were intensely cliaracterfaeJ by magic^d beliefs and 
practices. However* with all the ignorant fantEisies of savagery 
with which it w;is stuBed* the agricultural magic from whlcli 
Tantrism arose, liccattsc of its connections with the manual 
<iperations, remained instincKvely materialistic. The germs of 
tliis iiistinctive ruEderialism liecame clear in the delmvadu of 
Tontrism.^ whidu as we have seen* fuHowled directly from the 
tlKXjrelical aspects of the ancient agricultural magic. Later Tan- 
trism, Jis siirM’sHng in the altered social atmosphere, p;issed into 
its opposite* That which was originally a form of instinctive 
materialism became a receptacle for spiritualistic ideas like 
Jjhakti, ptijii, moksii and what not. Nevertheless* the relics of the 
original materialism was never ttimplctely lost because Tontrism, 
even in the later times, retalnetl its connections with the despised 
castes and toiling peoples. And if tliis was so, we may expect 
to sec Tiinbism closely assodated w^lh the scientific or proto- 
scientific trend of the cultural heritage of India. 

13. Tiu; PflOTO-SciENTItTC TrEXD 

Observx'd Needham: 

Naturally Victorian scholars spoke of Tantrisnt with bated 
brealht hot we may well question whether these ideas, which 
skitihr ait we cannot judge by the canons of a eivilizstion 
which has had two thoysand yeara of Pauline anti-sexuaiityt 
were not quite reasonably associated with the ma^cal- 
scientilSc view of the world. 1 would remind the reader only of the 
great, though sometimes unsuspected, part which seKuai symbolism 
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lanBiiaga of the alchemisLs. May it not have been 
eoftrtptioji of chemiea] reaction arose by enalosy from 
tM congress of the htnnan seiesT^^-* 


said. 


Again, referring to the exponents of Tantrisin in China, he 


. .. the most important Tantrist was the monk I-Hsing (672-717 aji.K 
the ^eatest Chinese astronomer and mathematician of his time and 
this fact Mile should give us e pause, since it offers a due to tlte 
possible sigr^dcance of this form of Buddhism for aU kinds of 
observational and experimental sciences. It would be surprising it 
tneine were no alchemical connections. . 


Si matter of fact, it u in this field of alchemy that the 
contributfon of the Tantrika*! to Indian science, was most 
tifttable, TTie subject was exhaustively treated hy Ray in his 
ffistonj of Hindu Chemistry. 

‘Indian Alchemy,' observed Ray,“* 'very largely derives its 
coloui and flavour from it/ i,e., Tantrisiti, The Tantrika ttilt Is 
a curious mixtiire of alchemical processes on the one Imnd, and 
grotesque and otscene and sometimes revolting rites on the 
o^er.’*^"' The most important Tantrika text, from tiie point of 
view of alchemical knowledge, js Rasaratiuikara of the eiglitli 
century aj>.®^ But there were many other texts like this, 'it is 
scarcely possible,* said Ray.**® 'to submit an exhunstive list." Ray 
himself used ss his sources mainly the folloninii: Rush rat itfi'- 
Kcikamndesvaritmta Tantra^* ' RaserMlnt- 
curamtiiii^^*^ RosiipraluisastidhakaTaJ^** etc. He prepared a list of 
the more important texts like these along with the names of their 
authors and the list contains no less than two rliizen names.*'*' 
Some of the texts in their original form are lost, though preserv ed 
in 'Tibetan translation. Some of the names and cootrihutions of 
the important alchemists are preserved in the writings of others. 


There are indeed a great many aames scattered throughoui the 
V and medical iiteratgres, ewne of which have been 

nanded down to posterity, sometiraea on account of the imnortani 
Recesses ^ey invented and someiimea, again, because of the efficacy 
Of me metalUc preparation; which they in traduced 


The universities of Nalanda, Udantapura and VilsraniasiLi 
m Central India and Magadha became the importimt centres 
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for the cultivation of Tantrism^ ‘with aJcheroj os an integral part 
of it.j it is coiije<:ttirecl that from there It spread to South 
India and Tibet 

The dev'elopitient of Tantrika mysticism in South India has 
some special importance for us and we may discuss it briefly. 

Like the Carj^a son^ of early medie\^al Bengal, Tamil Ule- 
rature preserves for m a considerable body of poctieal works 
attributed to the great South Indian Tantiists of the time. In 
Tamil they were caUed the Attars (Sanskrit siddltos^ die perfect 
oneSj i,e,^ the great adepts in Tantrism)* a word that ob\iuiisly 
corresponds to tl^e Skidhacaryas of the Carj'a songs, Wc are 
indebted to Iyer for a short account of them,^* 

Of the eighteen Attars inentiou^l in these Tantrika worici, 
one had the name Bogar in Tamil A considerable nuinber of 
medical and alchemical works are attributed to him. According 
to these siiurces, he Wivs originally a Chinese who come to India 
in die tliird centniy a-o. To begin with, he spent some rime in 
Patna and Gaya, These were areas under sb'ong Buddhist in¬ 
fluence llien. However, Bogar's writings show hardly any 
influence of Buddhism, 

He next moved to South India and got hJmseJf Initiated in 
Tanlrism by tiie there. Eventually, he himself acquired 

the status of a riffar and by all means a foremost one. He not 
only wTOte his treatises on alchemy and medidne; it is also 
believed that the South Indian sitters leanu a lot about these 
subjects from liim* 

He Is said to have vUsllcd Arabia and tb«n returned to bis coun¬ 
try. It is further believed that some of his Tamif disciples accanipa- 
uied him to China and after learning some inechanical arts retumtd 
to Tamil Kad,^*'^ 

Bogar was not the only Chinese among the South Indian 
sitttm. Iyer has mentioned anollier, called Pulipani in TumiL 
It is said that he came to India along Bogar and settled 
in Tamil Nad. Evidently he too worked hh way up to the status 
of a .rittflr in a simibr manner, A considerable numl^er of works 
on magic, medicine and alchemy bear liis name* Tliesc tod are 
in Tamil and, needless to add, are uTitten from the Tantrika 
point of view. 

Most of the woi'ks of the Tamil sitiars s^till remain scattered 
over various manuscript libraries and monasteries of South 
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India. When properly edited and analysed, these will give us 
rich material for reeonstnicbng the liistmy of Indian scicDco. 
^Vo may have some idea of their importmice as source-material 
from the following. 

Redd\'*“ has recently published a list of twent>'-seven of 
these manuscripts along with short notes on their contents. 
Important dnta concerning Indian medicine, alehetnj' and chc- 
mistr)^ are to be found in these notes. Heddy mentioned thiity- 
cighl more manuscripte and told us that these abound in similar 
materials. 

Thus the special interest of these works of the Tamil sittar?; 
is twofold. First, these indicate some kind of exchange of seienti- 
fic or proto-scienti6c ideas and tecliDic|ues betw^een India and 
China, Of the eighteen South Indian sitinrs tkt least two were 
definitely Chinese, For, though the dates ascribed to them bv 
the Tamil sources may not he beyond controversy, there is no 
ground to question their validity on the point that Bogar and 
?uli{5ani originally came from Cliina. Secondly, on the esideneo 
of these Tamil sources, this inlerehange of scientific knowledge 
took place through the medium of Tantrism. The natural pre¬ 
sumption is that there w'as something inherent in Tantrism that 
favoured the growth of the scientific trend. Incident ally, the 
Tamil sittars Vi'ere stitingly apposed to the idealistic plulosophy 
of Samkara^®^ and Bugar. as we have just seen, w;is least in¬ 
fluenced by Buddhism proper. 

We have tried to indicate what it wtts in Tantrism that 
favoured the growth of the scieiitific trendn Readers interested 
in more detail concertung the contrihiitifm of the Tantrikas to 
Inditin medicine, alchemy and chemistr}' may look up Ray's 
book. It is not neeessan-^ for us to enter here into all the techni¬ 
calities of the chemical processes invented by the Tantrika.s, 
Instead of that we may remain confined to certain broader 
ijuestion of general theoretical interest. 

It is true that the alchemical Tufirtns, too, followed the 
stereot3rped pattern of the so-called Huidu or Buddhist TanirnSn 
Tlie theme is often presented in the form of a dialogue between 
Siva itnd Parvati, Again^ sometimes a BuddhH;, a Tathagata or 
an Avalokitesvara is invoked as the source and fountain of alt 
knowledge. Nevertheless, the artifidaiit}' of all these becomes 
evident from the distinct emphasis on experimental observation 
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which appcikrs to be a persistent tlieme of these alchemical 
Tantras, 

The Taiitrlkas did invent and use a large variety of actual 
laboratory Lnstnimcnts for tlieir chemical experiments and they 
^ave functional names to these^ e.g. E>o1a Yantrana, Svedam 
Yantranip Patana Yantranip Adhaspatana Yantram^ Dheld Yan- 
tram^ Valuka Yantram, Tiiyakpatana Y'antram^ ^^idyadhara 
Van tram, Dhupa Yantram and Kosthi Yantram. Interesting 
diagrams of tliese arc to be found in the History of ChemistTy in 
And^t nnd 

But not merely the invention and the use of such instru¬ 
ments—the importance of experiments was theoretically formu¬ 
lated by the Tantrika alchemists. Said the Rudrayamalt^ 
Tantra-™ 

I have periotmed the aforementlDiied experiments with my 
own hand^ and have seen them with my own eyes. They are not 
recorded from mere hearsay or from the dictation of a teacher. These 
are bein^ promuJ^atjed for the benefit of mankind. 

Siniil;irly, the RnscndfncintamajiP^ opened vvith the foUow- 
mg declaratioii: 

I shall give publicity only to such processes as I have been 
able to verify by my own experiments. 

In another place, the author of the same treatise declared: 

Those mercurial opera Hems alone have found a place In my 
book, which 1 have been able to put to tests. Those who teach with¬ 
out being able to perfoirn experiments labour In vatn.''^'^'^ 

Are not all those extremely remarkiible in the Lmd of sruH 
and jjnrifi? But the theoretictil Interest ol these ak-hemie£d 
Timimt is not exhausted merely by its emphasis on experimenta] 
observations. Consistent with this emphasis, wc find in the texts 
a conscious acceptance of the materialistic out look to serve as 
the theoretical foundation of this science or prc^to-science. 

'What is it/ asked himself, ‘that made the run^my 

the repositories of chemical knowledge? The answer* he 
said, was already given by the Tantrikis themselves. Said the 
author of the Rosrirrmva: 

As it is used by the best devotees for the hl^«t end it Is 
called peradfl (quick-silver). 

Bc^Dlten of my limbs, it is, O Goddess, equal to mo. 

fb. Fig. 30A, B, D, E, G* etc. 


^Ih. 157 . 
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It is cabled tasa because i% Is the exudetioa of mj body. 

It may bo urged that the literal inicrpretation of those words 
is Incorrect, the UbersttoD in this life being explicable in another 
manner. 

This objection is not allowable. Liberation is declared in the 
six systems as subsequent to the death of the body^ arid upon this 
there can be no reliance, and consequently no acti\dty to attain to It 
free from misgivings. . . 

Such Uberatiun is not cognised In perception like an emblic 
fruit in hand 

Therefore, a man should prcserv^e that body by means of 
mercury and medicaments.’^" 

Another text declared: 

Those who, without quitting their bodies have attained to new 
ones through the influence of Hara and Gauri (Le. mercury and 
mica}, are to be praised as rasasiddhn^ (alchemists) . *.. The useetic, 
iher^ore, who aspires to liberation m tKia Ufet should Arst make to 
himself a glorihed 

The conception of liberation^ here, is peculiarly physical. 
To the Tanhik^^ liberation meant perfection and development 
of the body. As it was declared, 'lm\dng attained to mercurial 
l>odles and thereiviLh identified are liberated though alive\^'* 
Thus, it is tills conception of physical immortality that gave the 
Tantrikas the word for m^tiiuTy {paradu). .According to them, 
mercurial preparations could make the body Lmperishabh'. 
To acquire such a state of the body ^va$ tlie highest Ideal Mer¬ 
cury, thns^ was the giver (da) of the ^ummum bonum (parsl, 
he. it was Mrekla. 

The preservation of body^ O Supreme Goddess, is obtained by 
mercury and by (the supresslon) of brooth. Mercury, when swooned. 
Cures diseases and when kitled^ restores life to Ihe deadr®®^ 

Some one may urge: If the creation of mereury by Hara and 
Gauri were prov^, it might be allowed that the body could be 
made permanent: but how can that be proved? This objection is 
not allowable, inasmuch as that cim be proved by eighteen inodes 
of elaboration.®*^ 

Tills conception of physical immuriulih^ and its connection 
with the alchemy of the Tantrikas again, strongly reminiscent 
of smeient Taoism. The Tsiobts, as ^'eedha^l showed were 


®^tfb. ii sa 

Quoted SnS (Cowell) 13&, CL my HCAMI 133: ‘By partak¬ 
ing of this elixir (or the subUmato) the devotee acquires a body not 
liable to decay/ CL SDS (Cowell) 137: "Mercury is called parada, 
because it is a means of conveyance beyond the series of transmit 
gratory states^ 

^'Ray HHC i Intro, xlii-ii. 

f b. J Intro, xliii. 

^«SCC d. 139. 
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emphiiSLkin? the iinporfc;mce of certain tf^chnjfjues like the re^ipi- 
ratoT)' tecEmi<jiie {pran^juinii}^ the gjinnastic technique 
(&sana), tlie sexual tecliniqne fmai^hunn)^ the alchemka] and 
phanuaeeuticai techniques (f*dwyofkj)-imd ail these for the 
puq^c of attaining a sLite of rnofedaf Thi$ con¬ 

ception of material immortality^ he addetl, was ^of inealculable 
importance to sdence' because it ^stirimLited the development 
of the technique of alchemy.'^®’'^ We have just seen tLat preeiselv 
the same thing u^os said of Tantrism by our Tantrikas them- 
selves: unlike tiie fnilrm'crs of the ideal^tic systems of Indian 
philosophy who heljtth'd the importance of the body and dreamt 
of the liberation of the sott!* the TantrLkas, %^ith their supreme 
emphasis on the material human body (de/idnadn), conceived 
liberation only in terms of the development and culture of the 
lx)dy sadhonn)^ (t is no wonder, therefore^ that they 

should have been so much concemed with concrete material 
measures that could ensure the dev'einpmeiit and the preserva¬ 
tion of the body itselE. This explains their tontrihution to al¬ 
chemy and medicine. In short, the proto-materialism of the 
Tantrifcas was the clue to their proto-scientific tendendes.*®^ 

As is only to be expected, this proto-materialism w:is 
arohaie and insitinctive^ it was still inextricably mixed up with 
ritual practices that formed part of the extremely backward 
technolog)'. It rernains for us to argue In the rie.xt cliapter how 
in origmal Sankhja this ardiaic materialism implicit in the 
Tantm acquired a selF-conscious philosophical form and thus 
represented the strongest opposition to the most outstanding 
sehrKjl of the idealistic philosophy in this countryv iiamelv the 
Vednnta. 

003 

Madhava SDS (Cow«ll) 136-44 ffives us t dcseripUon of this 
phitosophical basts of the Mercurial Sj-^stemt however, because he did 
not cmphRsise the essential proto-materialism of ibis philosophy and 
did pot connect: it with the dehn-voda and the of Iho 

Tautrikas, his account remains soinew^hat confusing and sketchy* 
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FROM PROTO-MATERIALISM TO MATERIALISM 


Much ol ^nkhya literature appears to have been lost^ and 
there seems to be no eantiDiiity of tradition from ancient time^ 
up to the age of the commentators. In such ay^matic works 
as we have, one seems to have a hazy view of a grand system 
of speculative metaphysics^ There Is so much that is clothed in 
a poetic or tnysUe garb on which commentators do not help 
us much but which are suggestive enough to tempt us to con¬ 
struct the system anew. The interpretation of all ancient 
systems requires a constructive effort; but while In the cose of 
Some systems where we have a large volume of literature and 
a continuity of tradiUon, the construction is mainly of the 
nature of translation of Ideas into modem concepts, here in 
Sankhya the constiiiction at many places involves supplying of 
missing UoIls from one's imagination. It is risky work, but 
unless one does it one cannot be said to understand Sankhya 
as a philosophy- It is a task that one is obliged to undertake. It 
ia a fascinating ta^k because Sankhya is a bold constructive 
philosophy. 

KiusHHAcaKURA Bhattacharvyai 

■\Ve are reminded of the Smikliya philosophy by the familiar 
dn.im-bcats of the Durga Puja or of the worship of Kali or of 
Ja^gaddliatii/ Bankimcandni Chflttopsidhyaya,“ the eminent 
novelist and thinker of the nineteenth century Bengal made this 
fextmortlumry obser\'ation. We have already discussed the cults 
of Ehirga and of the other Mother Goddesses and have seen these 
to he offshoots of ancient Tantrism, But what is there m Tan- 
trism to remind us of the Sankhya philosophy? Bankimcaiidra 
answered that tlie Sankhva pnncipies of pwriwa and praknti 
laid the basis for Tantrism, 


SP 127, 
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1 Tantha ajjb Sajakhva 

Tliat the fundumentat theoretical concepts of Tantrism are 
strikingly similar to—and, in fact, are identical with—tliose of 
the Sankhya sj-stem cannot be questioned. These arc the con¬ 
cepts of prakriti and jmrttsa, \vith a decisive eniphasis on the 
former. Tliis naturally raises the question of the relationship 
between Sankhya and Tantra. The usual nineteenth-century 
explanation, as accepted by Banldmcandra, is that Tantrism 
borrowed its theoretical basis from the Sankhya philosophy. 
Tlius, for example, in his article on Hinduisni* in the £iictfcfo- 
pxdia of Religion and Ethics, Crooke,* referring to Tantrism, 
commented, 


U hip been supplied with a philosophical justU!cation, beind a 
populari^ version of the Sanhhya principle of the union of the 
aoul of the universe (purvsa) with the primordial essence (pmJtrili) 


We are going to argue that the rendering of pnrt«a as the 
soul of the universe, however popular it may be. is, in all pro¬ 
bability, alien to the spirit of original Sankhya. More serious, 
however, is the error of the general hypothrsis itself, namely, 
that Tantrism borrowed its theoretical basis from the Sankhya 
system. Even a mere chronological con.siticrsiiion makes the 
hypothesis pritttet facie doubtful. Tantrism, ive have alrcadv 
seen, is so ancient that its origin can be traced as far back as the 
Indus period and it would be illngical Ui argue that the 
.stiprcme importance of prakriti was originallv estrinsie to it. 

Thus, if the explanation of the similarity between Tantra 
and Sankhya on the usually accejited lines fails to satisfy i«. 
may we not be justified in reversing the bj-pothesis, viz. that the 
Sankhya system may turn out to be a more explicit philosophical 
re-statement of the theoretical position implicit to Tantrism? 

By way of what is called criddhasammati (the sanction of 
the elders) in our traditional phikisaphicaJ xvritings, howev'cr, 
it may be pointed out at the veiy banning that the gmume 
Indian philosophical tradJh'on is not without any distinct hint as 
to the plausibility of this hypothesis. Sarnkara.^ for example, told 
us in so many words that the Sankhya system of Kapjb ‘is called 
Tantra’ CrrcmfRiA/i^a). Referring to the alleged authenticity of 
Sankhya, h© said, ‘such .rmritis are tlie one called Tantra which 
was composed by a risi and is accepted by authoRtative per¬ 
sons.' 


• ER£ vi, 706. Cf. I>a«gupta HIP i. 71. 


^On Hr. 5ii, if. l.l. 
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This may be understood along with the facts that in rtte 
same context he diaractcrised the Sankhya philosophy as the 
Tantra of Kupila' (Kepilasjffji while in another place 

he referred to tl^e Sankhya philosophers as iantmnfariidh'^ Of 
couTsCj Thibaut was not inclined to attach any technical mean¬ 
ing to the use of the word tUTUTd in the latter two cases, lie 
rcTulered ‘Knpf/nsya fwii/ra* as the 'system of KapiU*^ and 
ffjnfrnnffiridh as the 'followers of anotlier doctrine/^ But tlie 
etymology fsf the word fffnfm does not give us the sense of 
^ifstcin or dodrhk?. Tlie w^ord commonly used by Samtara for 
doctrine or system is vatla and, if Tliibant's translatipn be cor¬ 
rect, it most be viewed as an extremely remarkable fact that 
Samkara used the tvord Uintm onbj in the context oj Stinthi/fii, 
le, fiei;er in the coniext of any other system. Besides p Thibaut 
himself found it impermissible to late the first of the above- 
mentioned use of the %vord tnutni in the sense of doctrine or 
system. He had to render ffjntrjfjthya as Ihe one called Tantra.*'' 

But what did Samkara really mean by the word tmifre m 
this case? The usual interpretation^** is that he w^as possibly 
referring here to an ancient treatise on Sankhya, the Sesti Tantrn, 
which is lost to us. But there are difBculties in accepting such 
an interpretation. There ts nothing in the wTtting of Samkara 
himself tn justify it. It is not understandable Avhy, if his real 
intention was to refer to u definite treatise* he Failed to call it by 
its proper name. Is it possible that he used the w^nrd ianfro 
tnerely to indicate the text Tun fro? Tirat hardly seems 

plausible, for the word fun/m must have had its distinct sense in 
his times. Secondly^ it is extremely dotibtfuh if not manifestly 
absurd, to imagine that Suinkura w^as referring here to any 
definite treatise at all \^-e have ratlier the impr^sion that 
Samkiira wsis using the word iantm in a general sense to cover 
a class of &mriti&, he.* treatises tliough not scriptural yet traceable 
to authoritative personsi. Further, the autlior of the Sonhhya 
Karika^^ himself used the \TOrd f^inrru to mean the Sankhva 
doctriue, a circumstance to be understood in the contest of the 
fact that no ancient exponent of any school of Indian pliilosophy 
except the Tantrilcas known to use the word fnnfTO to refer 
to his own system. Besides, the name S^istj Tunr™ Is itself sug- 

a ^ F5. ti. 4. 9, 

^ SBE x3C!dv. 295. xxxviiL aS. 

*/*). Mxiv. 291. Vedantabajjish SB (B) ii.2n. 

*' 70. For difference in Lnterptetation of balitidha Jeritam tflti- 
IniTrip see Sasgupta HIP i. 211 and Colebrooke SK 15B-D. 
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gestive because such names are typical of the Tantrika teseta. 
Interestingly, we know of anotJier text on Sankhija Yoga cailetl 
Patanjala Tanira,^- which contains referenced to alchemical 
matters, too. 

Such repeateti use of the word tantro In connection mth 
Sankhya could not he just accidental. We shall presently see 
that Ctinaratna mentioned another extinct text on Sankhvii, the 
Atreya Tantra^ 

But more important than all those is a significant ciieum- 
stantial evidence which leads us to presume that Samkara repre- 
s^ted^ the true spirit of the Bfahma Sutra in c^Uirig Sankhva or 
Kupilas system by tlse name Tantra in the distinctly techujcal, 
i.e,, in the Tantrika sense, A considerable portion of the BTohtno 
SutFO was designed to refute the philosophical and theological 
claims opposed to the standpoint of the Vedanta. Apparently, 
the author was anxious to refute those of the rival systems in 
particular that exercised the strongest itiBuence in his times. We 
have already seen tliat Tantrism, from a remote antirjuity, 
enjoyed wide popularity and influence; in fact, it represented 
the strongest opposition to the Vedie standpoint. Under these 
circumstances, it w-as natural for the author of llie Brahma Sutra 
to refute Tantrism. Strangely, however, we do not come across 
in this text any single aphorism meant directly to refute Tantrism. 
This omission can be explained only on the assumption that tlie 
author of the Sutra?, by refuting the Sankliya system elaborately, 
considered a sepiirate refutation of Tantrism unnecessarv*. possi¬ 
bly because, during his times, the difference between the fimda* 
mentals of the two did not acquire any great significance. 

For the moment what parHcuIarJy interests us is that if thi.s 
li\<pothesis be tnie. that is, if the Sankliya philosophy were in 
rte earlier times an explicit philosophical re-statemcnt of the 
fundamental theoretical position impUcit in Tantrism and, if 
further, as we have already Med to argue, the term Lokayata 
originally stood for the beliefs and pracUcts broadly referred 
to as Tantrism, then original Sankhya may be viewed :is the 
niMt important development of the Ltjkayat'a tradition in Indian 
philosophy. Silamka, the Jaina conimcntaldr. was I'listified 
in den)ing any basic difference between Sankhva and Lnkayata, 
Sankara, too, made the Sankhya philosophers qdote the aiilhoritv 
of the Lokayatikas. 


i^Dosgupta HIP i. 235, 
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All these mean tliiit original Saiikhya was a form of unconi' 
promising atheism and materialism. In fact^ the genuinely ci n 
Indian philosophical tradition viewed it thus. It was j^isistently 
called riirtst^rn pfddhanfi tdnmn v&da, the godless doctrine o 
primordial matter. Further, it must liave originally Ijeen funda. 
mentally opposed to the orthodox or Vedic traditioii which j 
minated in the idealistic outlook of the U])(inisnih, a point which 
the genuine representati ves of the really orthodox ^adition i 'o 
Samkara and others have vigorously tried to establish. 

Jacobi held the view that SanWiya was originally me 
lopmenl of a materialistic pliilosophy current in tlie countiy mm 
verv' ancient times, a view which Radbaknshnan has triet to 
rejt^. Jacobies attempt, said Radliiakrishnan, 
to regard the Sankhya as the development of 

school has little to support it. By its insistence on the absolute 

reality and independence of Ihe spirit, the Sa^hyo 

all materiaUst views of mental phenomena. %an ^ 

atiy stBite of the development of the Sankhya at which it can 
identified with jnalerialism.*^ 

RudhakiinhTiiui appe<irs to be uiidviely infiuenced bv the 
later writers on the Simkliya, wlm no longpr rcprescntetl the 
original spirit tif the st'stem. /\s a mutter of fact, as wts sbiiil see 
later, tins nrinteriulistle (jiitlook of originul Suokhyn gave it a 
tmitiiie importance in the histor^^ of Indiun philosophy. It was 
betnwse of this that the Sankh)-a system could provide our philo¬ 
sophical tradition wifii the fundamental ideas of positise science 
The most importsmt of these are a theory of matter, a Oieory of 
causalitv. a theory of knowledge and a theory of es’olutinnary 
procc'ss. Referring to the last. Seal'* observed: 

The Snnkhya system possesses a unique interest 'i™ 
of thoucht as embodying the carLest clear and comprehen^ve _ ac 
eouat of the process of cosmic evolution, viewed not a mere 
metaphysical speculation but as a Po^tivc principle baa^ on the 
conservation, the transformation, and diraipation of energy- 

Finding such ideas in an ancient system like the Sankhya 
may appear to be sfimew'hat far-fetched. Bnt it is not so. Evct 
if original Sankliyn did not express all these ideas in llieir fully 
developed form, the potentialities of these were in it and tins 
could be possible because of its firm basis in the materialistic 

outlook. , - .L. 

Nevertheless, persistent efforts were made to bring this 
originally heterodo.\ svstem under the folds of orthodo3iy and all 
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sorts of arguments were invented to make an idealistic and spiri- 
hialistic philosophy of it. This has naturallv resulted in conside¬ 
rable confusion in modem interpretations of the Sankhya philo- 
sophy. At the initial stage of our study, therefore, we arc 
confronted witli a special prohJem: How are we to <r:n‘n a clear 
idea of the original Sanlchy^a? ^ 


2 , PrioBLt:M OF OmciNAi, Sankhya 


Tlie ^ Widespread inlluenoe which Sankhva philosophy 
enjoyed in this country can be judged from the circumstances 
that since die first centuiy b.c., as Garbe*® said. 


the whole of Indian literature, so far as it touches ohilcfioahlcal 
thought, beginning W'ith the Muhahharaia and the Law Book of Manu 
^cially the literature of mythological and ““C 

been saturated with th* dDctrines of the ^nkhya, 


Even S^kani,« perhaps the greatest opponent of the 
Sankliya, had repeiitcdly to admit, however grudgingly it might 
have been, that the Sankhya system was supported bv tnaiiy 
weighty arguments and had the partial sanction of soriie emi- 
riently wise men. It is siirprising. therefore, that in spile of this, 
the genutneiy authentic materials on original Sankhya are scanty 
and even those that are available are often liighly deceptive. ' 
TradiHon attributes the origin of this system' to Kapila. but 
makes the case confounding by also attributing a wide variety of 
conflicting myths to Kapila himseif.i' As we shall see. the 
Mahabharato evidence makes us wonder whether this person 
was a male or a female. Even the name Sankhya is quite a 
mystery, despite \^arinus efforts ta give it a meaning, 

As for the original texLs directly devoted to aii esposition of 
this philosophy, wc are, strictly speaking, left with only lw(. 
These are the Sonihr^u Kariko and a certain firmk/ii/o Sutrn. The 
first is estremeiy short, consisting only of seventy-hvo cottplcii. 
The second one is quite late and largely spurious, 

Tlie authorship of the Sutriis is ascribed to Kapib 

liimself. It imitates a recognised old style in being a bundle of 
cryptic aphorisms. But in fact, it is the work of an unknowti and 
definitely medieval author. According to Carbe,’* ‘it is highly 


kl' 189 . "’Cfi flr, JSu. ||, l 12 H g 17 

*^Colebrookfl SK 15^, MaLo&ek«>ra 1>PI^N ] 513-S ' 

«* Belvalkar A Ranade HIP ii. 4!2. Gunaratna mgsested that 
the name could have been presumably derived irom 

meaning conch shell TRD 22. pref. ix 
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probable that the Suiras themselves are to be referred to a date 
as late as about 1400 a.Dp" Das^pta-*^ wanted to push their date 
Eve hundred years bucW, But he has not given us any definite 
reasons for this. On tlie other hand^ the basic fact remains that 
the Sankhtjn Suira has not Ix^en referred to by any v^riter before 
the fifteenth ccnturs'' a.i>. MatUiavaoarya,^^ in his account of 
Sankhya^ quoted only the Kunltfi. Even Cunamtna,^ though he 
spoke of a number of treatises on early Sankhva, was evidently 
unaware of the Suira^, 

Besides, how little we can rely on these Su^rss as an 
authentic source-b<x>k of original SankhyaT. is evidenced by the 
fiict that thw represent a persistent effort to obliterate all dis- 
dnctions betw^een the Sankhya and the Vedanta. As Garbe"^ 
said: 

Even in the Sutras themselves., h . the Sahkhya doctrine 

no longer appears in its original unadulierated form: they seek to 

explain away the points of discrepancy betw'een themselves on the 
one hand and the teachings of the Ilpsnisads and the Vedanta on 
the other. In particular, the author of the Sutras is at great pains 
to fumlish proof of the utterly impossible thesis that the teachings 
of the Sankhya system are not In irreconcilable eontradielLon with 
the doctrine of personal God, with the doctrine of the all-embracing 
unily of Brahman^ with the doctrine of the nature of Brahman as 
bUss (afianda)^ and with the doctrine of the atfainment of the highest 
□im In the heavenly world r 

The aphorfaiTLS referred to by Garbe as e^^idences of this 
absurdity are indeed interiL^ting.-^ And here are his concluding 
remarks as to tbe dilferenoe between original Sankhya and the 
standpoint of the Sankhtju Sufm^ 

Indeed the Sankhya ^titro« show clearly recognisable results of 
Vedontic Influence In many places: most plainly perhaps at Iv. Z, 
which is a vi'ord-for-w'ord repetition of the Vedanta Stifra iv, L 1., 
and at v.lie, whore the Vedantlc technical term braJimartipafa Is 
□sod Instead of the proper SaokJiya expression. 

Compared to this* the Sanfchyfl Xfiriitn attributed to Isvara- 
knsna is older. According to Giirbe,'^^ it can be placed possibly 
in the fifth century^ A.i>.p while according tn Dasgupta,-'^ 200 a.i>. 
In spite of its comparatively greater anticpiiU', however* some of 
the modem scholars have offered definite liistoricrd grounds 
agairist the plausibility of discorefing original Ssmidiya in tlie 
Karihi: 

2^ HIP L 212 . CCowelH 221-30. 

** TAD 9&. SPB pret xL 

"^SS L 05; i. 154; v. 64; v. 68; v. IJO; vi. 51; vi. 58; vi. 58. 

^ERExl. 169. 2ft hIL f. 212. 
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fact tliat Caraka (78 a.d.) dws not refar to the SanjEhya aa 
by IsvarakrLsna end referred to in other parts q 1 the Moha- 
J® ® definite proof that Isvarakrisna’s Satikhya is a later 
modification, which was either non-exletent in Carake's time or was 
not regarded as an auihoritaitive old Sanity a view. Wassilief says 
QiK^ng Tilwtan sources that Vindhyavaein altered the £ankhya ac* 
cording to his own views. TakaJtusu thinks that Vindhya^asin was 
a title of Jsvarakrgsna."* 

Apart from such historical oonsidernttons, <1 loi^cal analysis 
of the text reveals a vei^- clear Eotidencj’ to incorporate into the 
Sankhya system ccitEiin philosophical views that are reidlv 
Vedantic in origin, though not possibly in as gr<iss a manner as 
W'Hs done by the aiitlior of the Sanklttfa Sutm^ In anv case, it 
would be WTong tinder these circumstances to relv uncriticalJy 
on the Kdrifai for an idea of original Sankliya, 

Moreover, the Sattkht/a Sutra is but a colJeelion of h:i!f 
sentences and the Sankhyo h^arikti only a bundle of technical 
tnemoiial v'crses. It is neccssaiy, in order to understand these, 
to depend upon the commentators. Biuittaebajyya-® regretted that 
there seems to be no ctintinuit^' of tradition from ancient timt^s 
up to the age of the commentators. But the situation is worse 
than that For, really speaking, we do not come across tiie 
writings of any commentator cm eitlier of these two te.xts who 
can be called a strict tnUower of the Sankhva. Apart from Raja, 
%vhose writings are lost to us.s* (he best known commentators on 
the A'rrrtka were Cuiidapada and Vacaspati MUra. There is no 
definite ground to deny that this Gaudapadn was the same person 
as the Vedanta philosopher famous for his commentary on the 
Mautiukija Vpanisad, Colebrouke’" took him to be the same 
phitasopher. At least, bis commentaiy on the Korffca shows 1 
pronounced Vedantio bias. Again. Vacaspati MLsra, a medies-al 
philosopher belonging to the Nyaya School, was famous for his 
theism; he deliberately criticised the atheism of original Sankhva 
nnd wanted to convert it into a kind of theistic philosophy. 

The first to comment on the SanWiya Sutra was Animddha. 
a pronouncedly Vedantic philosopher belonging to the fifteenth 
century aj>. He was followed by Vijnana Bhiksu (16th cen¬ 
tury A.D.J whose commentary Fravacatta Bhastja, is pmbiihlv 
the most well known work on the system, as well blown in fact 
as his clearly artificial effort to harmonise the Sankhya with the 
Vedanta. ^ 

SMb. 1. 218. 2"SP 157 

»Dasgupta HIP 1. 212 n. 3 «sk 
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In still larger measure (Le. higher than in the Sutra) 

de Yedantic intluenees inanifest themselves in Vijnatia Bhiksu's 
commentary on the SuttQS, ,,. In order to bridge over the chasm bet¬ 
ween the Sankhyo system 3nd his own theism (which he is pleased 
to style Vedanlic), VijnEJia Bhifcsu resorts to the strangest means 
to do away with one of the fimdamental doctrines of the genuine 
Sankbya^ which U the denial of God-^^ 

But more absurd than this, as Garbe^- himself noted, Is his 
effort to reconcile die Vedantie doctrine of the unreality of the 
world with the Sankhya doctrine of the fundamental 

realit)' of matter (prakriti or pdJ^niriii, also called niai/fl in 
Sankliya, but in the delinitely opposite cerise). 

There are a few other late incdie\'al works on the Sankhya- 
But if the most outs landing commen taries on the e?dant treatise: 
of the sj'stem and, ^vh^^t is w'orsc, if these treatises themselves 
cannot be relied upon uncritically for an unbiased idea of 
original Sankhva, the importance of such late medie\^al w^orks 
for the purpose is sHll less. 

3p Sources of OmciNAL Sankhi'a 

There were other and older works on the Sankhya. Tliese 
are lost to iis. The most important of these w'as perhaj^ a certain 
Sa$ii Ton^ra referred to at the end of the Karika: 

The subjects treated here in seventy couplets represent the 
ontEre (Sankhya) system, as is found in the ^ojti Tantra^ but exclu¬ 
sive of the anecdot^ and polemical pnrtiori^ (of the Sorti TaatTia)^^* 

ColcbriDoke^^ thought that this was not a reference to any 
particular treatise on the Sankliya syriem; he translated the word 
sasUftirUro as ^comprisiTig sixty topics/ But this Is improbable. 
It is not possible to prepare a list of sixty topics as forming the 
essence of the Sankhya sjTiteoi, without being as mgenions as the 
/kijfl VorfiJtrt quoted in Vacaspati MisraV* commefitary on the 
KflriJUir Even the tnentioned a list of only twenty-Bvo 

categories and the authoritative orthodox tradition^ as evidenced 
by the Sarui Daf^un^ Samgrahtk^'^ alwaj-s remembered Sankbya 
as the doctrine of tw^entv-fivc topics. Besides, other writers, 
referred to tlie Sosri Tantra as an uidiiidual text. Thus^ for 
examplej we find a siimmaiy of it in the Ahtr/juJ/nnya 

*^Garbe SPB pnef. xil. pref. xiil. 

^ 72* lake this* mo&t of the JCarika-pa^^es quoted in this 
chapter are based on Colebrooke's translation. 
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whatever might havt liecn the meriL of this stimirmiy, Gimaratjia 
gave a sDghtly altered name of the test^ a circumstance that led 
Dasgupla^*^ to conjecture tliat it might have been a reference to 
u revised edition of tin? Sasti Ttinlra, 

Cunaratna*^ himself rnejitioned two other authoritative 
works on the Sankhya, tlie Matham Bhmya and the Atreyn 
Tiinira. NotJiing at aJi is known of llie fuTmer and nothing defi¬ 
nite of die latter, tliough Dasgupta^^ tliought that the Ainy.i 
Ttintm could have been ‘the same as Carakas treatment of the 
Sankhya, His argument is thal in the ancient medical treatise 
attributed to Car idea we come across some version of the Sanfchy:i 
and the sage Atri is said to be the speaker in Caraksa s work. The 
name Atreyo Tantr^, therefore, Onuld have been derived fron> 
the name of this sage. 

However, the more significant fact is that the Ctimkn Sami- 
hl^ii is older tlian the Sfmfthf/a Kdrika and the treatments of the 
Sankhva in tfie tivo texts are substantially different This led 
Dasgupta^- to tliink lliat The account of the Sankhya given by 
Qiiraku represents probably an earlier school/ Ciinaratna/^ too, 
spoke of hvo distinct schools of the Simkhva, the Nfauliky^a San¬ 
khya and the Uttara Sankhya, literally the original Saiikhva and 
the later Sankhya. Dasgupta^^ argued that the former could 
have been the same as Caraka's version of the Sankhya philo^ 
sophy. Further, in the hfidiahhnrain wc come across certain 
passages in which the Sankfiya doctrines were imparted to 
janaka, king of Mitliila and, according to Dasgupta,*'^ this expo¬ 
sition of Sankhya essentially agreed irilh Car^a^s version of it, 
a circumstanc'e that lends added support to liis thesis concerning 
Caroka's treatment of the Sankhva. 

Whethrf Carakas version of the Sankhya was actually the 
same as original Sankhya may still lie an open cjiieslion. Wliat 
is evndent however, is that tbougli IsvarakrLsna’s Knrijto liappcns 
to be the fildest available w^ork on lliis system, we cannot uncri¬ 
tically rely on it for onr knowledge of original Sankfiya. Tlie 
fact is that the Sankhya is extremely old and modifications have 
been continually introduced into it from very early times. In 
the Afrt/jo/jAnrn/n,*® the Sankhva and tlie Yoga wore described 
as two eternal systems and this like all the 
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Veilas^ Kautilya'*' only three systems, namely, the 

Sanhhya, Yoga and the Lokayuta, On the basis of evidences 
like these, Garbo*'^ asserted that 'Sankhya is the title of the oldest 
system of Indian philosophy.’ Along With others*® he tried to 
prove that the S-inkhva was pre-Buddhistic—as a matter of fact 
the sv'stcra from wliidi Buddhism arose. The name of Buddhas 
birth-place Kapilavastu could have been tlcri^ed from that of 
Kapila.®*' Sastri fully subscribed to this ^'iew. Ele observed; 

Asvagho^ practically told us in so many words that the Bud¬ 
dhistic doctrines arose out ol the Sankhya jsystein. Both the precep- 
toi^ of the Buddha^ viz, Adar^ K^Ltifna and Uddaka (Kamaputla) 
were i^ubscribi^rs to the Saiikhja views_5i 

All those indicate the pre-Buddiiistio origin of the Sankhya 
pliilosophy. its antiquity is furtlier evidenct^ bv the fact that 
tlic name Sankhya as well as the terminologies pectjljar to it are 
to be found in certain Upanisads, particiilaily the Katfiii, the 
.\/etiri, the Sf>e{asu€tara and the Pnwnfi, though all tJieso were 
comparatively younger among the Upanistitis. This Iwi a num¬ 
ber of niodem scholars to speculate on die rudiments of the 
Sankhya system in the Upanisadic litemturas. But sve may 
begin with an analysis of the circurnsLince which makes this 
possibility extremely remote. 

4, ERAH\fA SlTHA and SANJUrVA 

It is strange that the modern scholars who have speculated 
on the original Sankliya have so far largely ignored a \'er\‘ im¬ 
portant source of our knowledge of it. It is tlio Brahma Sutra or 
the VeiUinta Sutra ascribed to Badarayana. 

Thc Brahma Sutra represents the first effort at a systematic 
satiorg of the philosophy of the Upanisads. It cotuisis of 555 
sutra$ or aphoristic sentences (and often mere detaelied words 
in lien of sentences), arranged in four chapters, liasing four 
sections in each. 

According to Diisgupta,''- these sutms. in their present form, 
were possibly ‘written in the second century fl-c.' But Thihanf'"" 
claimed that these were ‘preceded by a long series of preparattny 
literary efiorts of which they merely represent the highly con¬ 
densed Outcome,* If both the scholars arc correct, thi.s effort at 
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a systematic formulation uf the Upanisadic pliilosophy must have 
been veiy^ ancient. Some of the writers^^ have gone so far as to 
claim that the Bftiliuia Sutra could ha^'e been prc-Buddhistic« 
This would appear to be an exaggerated claim, unless of course 
we agree to look at a particuJar portion of it, called die iarku- 
jmda, as a later addition to the original Sti^ras or, unless it is 
argueti that all the traditional commentators thoroughly mis¬ 
understood it, for they are unanimous that this portion contains 
an explicit refutation of die Vijnana Vada school of Buddhistic 
philosophy, which was mudi later than the Buddha himself. 

But the fact is that we esmoot doubt at least the basic con* 
fenrions 0/ Ike nmfor commentators of the text. If we do so, 
the Sutras will become merely a mcaningl(?ss mass of words 
for 115: It IS here, as Thibaut has showTi, that the Brahma Sutras 
differed from tfie odier Sutm works, as the gramimticaJ Sutras. 
It is possible to imderstand at least a considerable part of the 
other Sr/frd-works without depending on a coinmentary. But not 
so with the Brahma Su/m. 

There scarcely one single stiira is inteUipble without a corn- 
mentary. The most essential wordii are habilunlly dlspen^ with: 
notbinif is, for Instance, more common than the simple omission of 
the subject or predicate of a sentence. And when here and there a 
Suira occurs whose words cortstrue without anything having to be 
supplied, the phraseology is so eminently vague and obscure that 
wiLhoat the help derived from a commenlary wo should be unable 
to make out to what subject a Sutra refers.^s 

This point is important. The philosophical position of the 
Brahnui Sutra can be understood only by depending on the 
major cominenlalors on it Tlie earliest and ablest of the com¬ 
mentators W'ds Samkara, tlmugh the time-gap between the 
Bruhim Sutra and Samkare was considerable. Siimkara belonged 
to the eight century^ Yet, as Gough*^ pointed out, there 

are reasons to believe that the Vedanta views came dawTi to him 
by an imbioken series of teachers interv'ening between him and 
the author of the Brolima 

The Ollier major cfommentator on the text w'as Ramanuja, 
lie belonged to the eleventh century a.d.“® Yet he, too, had "an 
old and weighty tradition' behind him.^ It wdll be argued that 
his differences wath Samkara w'ere considerable. Nevertheless, 

VirMwarajianda BS intro, vill JT, 
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we can depend upon both Samkara and Ramanuja for under¬ 
standing the ba^ic philosophical position of the Brahma Sutra. 
The diherences behi^ecn them wete, after all, only dificrenet^ 
vvidun the broader structtire of some general agreement. 

It v^'ill therefore not be a valid argument to claim tliat a 
certain philosophical positifin cannot be attributed to the Brahum 
Sutra itself l>ot.ause it is to be found only in the writings of the 
commentator^ and not explidtiy stated in the suirtis tliomselves. 
In spite of the time gap bchA^een the sutras and the commentaries 
anth in spite of the differences behveen the mi^jor commentators**® 
it is indeed possible for us to knovu a good deal about the real 
philosophical standpoint of the Brahma Sufra from them, parti- 
cuiarlv froni Samkara. 

\\liat interests us most in the present context is that the 
author of the Brahma Sutra took the greatest care to refute the 
Sanldiifa philosophy and in fad haked upoti it as the most im¬ 
portant chailenge to the Valantu system. Tluis the view refuted 
ill the Brahma Sulrn as the Sankhya sj'stcm may give us real 
indications as to tJie nature of originjil Sankliya. It may be 
objcctetl that the Sankhya as refuted in tlie Brahma Sutm is to 
a great extent the same as expounded in the Karika. How can 
we, then, doubt the latter and depend upon the former for an 
idea of origiiuil Sankhya? 

There is some weight in this objection, at least as far as 
SamkaraV commentary on tlic Brahma Sutra is eoncemed. For* 
the version of the Sankliya as refuted here w^is to a large e.stcnt 
d^a^vn from the Karikur Still tlierc is a distinct advantage In 
depciiding on Samkara. The author of the Karika wanted to 
graft upon the Sanldiya system certain clcincnls of idealistic 
tlujughh evidently borrowed from the Vcdontic cirelep and 
Samkara s writings are particularly helpful in exposing die inter* 
nal iii&oiisistencLcs thus created. That is, being a liighly con¬ 
scious idealist philosopiier lumsclf. Samkara could clearly see 
that the Vedantic elements (particularly, the Vedantic concept 
of punisa as Self or Consciouxn^s) could lie introduced into the 
Sankhva system only at the cost of internal consistencJ^ 

It woiild therefore not be a methodological error to suggest 
lliat we should gather our basic Idea about original Sankhya 
from the refutation of it in the Brahma Sutra and then retmn 

I exclude such later coouBeitators who have interpreted the 
Br, SiL. according to all sortx of theological and philDsophical view- 
points, indudiug even the Sakta and Uie Sankhya views. 
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to exainine such sources as the Stf^abharatha^ tlie Caraka 
SartthiUi, the younger and even tlic Sault/t^ii jKunl^ct 

itself and find out what really we can Icara alx>ut original Saii‘ 
khya from these. To doubt this procedure we have to imagine 
eidier that Badaruyona was fighting an imagEnoiy' philosophy 
anrl yet called it Sankhya or that his major commentatois 
thoroughly misunderstood him. Obviously enough, both the pos¬ 
sibilities are preptisterous. 

5. Idelausm Versus Matehlu^ism 

It is impurtiint, firet of all, to remember that lliere is nothing 
arbitrary about Badarayana s refntatinn of the Sankhya. It was 
only a logical necessity. 

Tlie Sankhya plnlosuphy as understood by the Brahma 
Sitira^ is called pradhaua vada or pradhaiut karana cada, i.e., 
'tire doctrine of pradhaaa’ or ‘the doctrine of pradhana being the 
first cause, the ultimate reality'. Pradbann being the Simkhya 
sjTicrnjTn for prakriti, this deseription of the philosophy makes 
the position of the pufiisti evidently anomalous. However, this 
is a point which sliall take up later. For tlie present, there 
is no doubt that the principle of pradhana meant only the pri¬ 
meval matter, the non-intclligent or non-sentient first cause. 
In contrast, tlie Vedanta philosophy was Brahma cada or Brahma 
karana cada, that is the doctrine according to which Brahman 
is the first cause, the ultimate reality. Whatever might have 
been the (Xiinb on which Ramanuja differed from Samkara in 
interpreting the nature of tlie Brahioan, there is no iloiibt that 
this Brahman was a principle of consciousness for all the Vedan- 
ti.sts. Tiiiui the controversy lieiween the Brahma karana cada 
of the Brahma Sutra and the pradhana karana tMda of the 
Sankhya was simply a controversy between idealism and mate¬ 
rialism. In the terminology of Indian philosophy, it wa.s a 
conflict lietween cetana karana cada and acetuita karana cada— 
that is, Ixitween the doctrintis of the first cause as a principle 
of consciousness and of unconscious matter. In defence of his 
ow-n idealistic pisition, it was tliii.i necessary for Radaravana to 
refute the materinlisin of the Sankhya. Judging from his'zeal to 
single out the Sankhya philosophers ajj the foremost of his oppo- 
ments, we cun easily sec how deep was the influence of mate¬ 
rialistic thinking in his days and how- old was the conlroversv 
between materiulurm and idealism in this country. 
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We may look at the planDmg of the BraJima Sutra to see 
tlie importance attaclied by its author to the refutatioti of 
Saukhya materialism, .\fter c.xplainmg in the first four sutras 
certain points about the nature of Brahman and the Vedanta 
texts—\dz. the prerequisites of die enquiry^ into Brahman, tlutt 
Brahman h the cause, etc., of the world, that Bralimau is the 
source of die Vedm and that Brahniim is uniformly tJie topic 
discussed in all die Vedanta texts—the author hastened to argue 
in the next seven sutras that this Brahman was an intelUgtmt 
principle and must not be confused with the non-mtelligent 
pradhatui of the Sankhya. 

But these are not the only stifras in which Badarayaua 
tried to refute the malerialisUc standpoint of the Sankhya. A 
good deal of care was taken in the Brahma Siitm to refute the 
claims of the rival schools; hut none of these received even half 
tile atleiitiun given to tile Sankhya. Apart from the seven sutras 
already mentioned, the whole of the fourth section (pwflo) of the 
first chapter (adlajmpi] ami the early portions of both the ftr?t 
and the second sections of the second chapter were dei^igned to 
refute tlie Sankhva. Xiimerically speaking, of the total 555 
sutras of the text, at 1e;w«t 60 were definitclv designed to refute, 
the doctrine of the pradhmuit while only *15 were devoted 
to refutation of other rival schoob. Of these 43, only four were 
specifically against the Jaina views and seventeen against the 
stli(x>ls of Buddlust philosophy,'’* 

Apart from this numerical consideration, tliere are other 
grounds to judge Iiow the Sankliyu reprcs™ted the strongest 
opposition to the Vedanta stand|xjinh In the first section of tlie 
second chapter, tlie author, after elaborately refuting the dtsetrine 
of tlw pratlham^ said. Thereby those (theoii(-?i) also xvhich are 
nnt accepted by competent j!iersons are e.vplaincd.'^" Samkara*'^ 
com men led the folldmng: 

HiUierlo we have refuted thpse □bjeclions ajgainsi the Vedanta 
tpto w‘h.ich, based on reasoning, lake their stand on the doctrine ot 

the prudhami being the cauEc of the vy-orld_But now some dull- 

witted |>ci3en might think that another objection found^ on reason¬ 
ing might be raised against the Vedanta, n^imely on the ground of 
the atomic doctrloEu The suirakara {the author of the sutras}, 
therefore, extends lo the latter objection the refutation of the former, 
considering that by the c&nqutsi of the moat danperotti aduersizry 

The Sankhya is refuted in the following L 1. 5-11; 

1.4.1-28; By eompaHsonp the Jaiim views are 

refuted tn and the Buddhist views in iJ.2.1^S2, 
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the €imque$t of the fniwor already virtue ocCoTrtpUihGd- 

Other doclrines, for iDstance, the otoimc doctrine of -whjch no 
part has been accepted fay either Manu or Vyasa or other authorities, 
are to be considered aa 'explained', f,o,, refuted by the same reasons 
which enafaled us to dispo^ of the pradhana doetrlne. 

The comparison on which Samtara based his ar^rnent was 
drimm from the uxeslJirig arena: when you defeat the champion 
wrestler of tlie opposite eampi you are no longer required to 
contest the minors mdiWdually {pmf/ft^rnd m^Un niuarhann 
tujaya). Ramanuja,** too, gave practically the same interpret!-' 
tion of this sufna; only he made the list of the opponent more 
exhuusti\'e: 

The meaDs lo &ay that fay the deimoUfaen ^iven afaove of the 

Sankhya doctrine which is not comprised within the Veda, the re¬ 
maining th^rias which are in the same positionr namely the theories 
of Kafiada, Aksapada, Jlna, and Buddha, must likewise be consi¬ 
dered as demolished. 

SignificantlYn there is no mention of ihe Lokayata in this list. 
Nehlier do w'e find any single snfm in the entire Bridmm Sutra 
<lircc‘tly designc^l to refute ihe Lokayata sLand|K>Lnt. Tlie expla¬ 
nation presumably is, that to the author of the text, the refuta¬ 
tion of the Sankhya was all that was needed to refute the 
materialistic standpoint. .4t IcEist one point Is clear: the early 
representatives of Vedantic idealism understood the Sankhya as 
a form of crass materialism. 

The first reference in the Brahma Suim to the Sankhya 
system svas a referenc?e to a malerialistie view* From tlie point 
of View of SamkarRp TInbaut transialed it thus: 

On account of seeing (Le., thinking t^ing attrlfautcd In the UpcTitjttids 
to the cause of the world: the pr^jdharta) ie not (to be identified with 
the cause Indicated fay the f/pflniseid^; for) It la not founded on 
scriptures.^ 

After Rnmaiiiija, again, he translated the same suifm thus: 

On account of seeing ti.e. thinking) that svhich is not founded on 
scripture (i.e. pradhona) is ml (w'hat is taught by the texts referring 
to the origination of the world).*’*** 

Tlie two ttnrisktions are practically the same and ihb show-s 
that when it is the rpiCfitiDn of opposing the doctrine of the 
material fimt eause^ the two idealist phikispphers had no difier- 
dice amongst themselves. Samkara argued chiborately that 
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there was no way of interpreting the of the Sankhya 

as an vthing but unco nscious in utter and Ramanuja added, 

thinking cannot belong to the non-sen lient pradhCTifl; the term Being 
(of the CJiandoffya Upufiitseii according to ivhich this Being is me 
cause of the universe^ can therefore denote only the aB-knowing 
highest Person who is capable of thought^^ 

Indeetl, if Sankhya w^as tioE understood as a form of materialKnh 
there could not have been much sense in such staunch 
opposition to it on llie part of the Vedantists. 

6. Tue ANTi-Viutirc Origin 

According to the classical tradition^ only tlirce schoeb of 
philosopliy—vTz the Lokayata, the Buddhist and the Jaina-are 
regarded eis specifically non-Vcdic nr while Use Sankhya 

is ccnsidcred to be a form of tis/ffcff pliilnsophy, i.e., affiliated to 
the Vedio tradition. But this could not have been the standpoint 
of die StitfO^ according lo which Sankhya was clearly 

the strongest of the non-Vedic or unti-Vedic trends p 

The Bro/imfi Stifra represented only an effort to sy'stematise 
the philosophy of the t/pfliiisflfis or the Vedanta- According to it, 
philosophical truth liamiot be attained by mdependent reason¬ 
ing. It remains revealed in the Vedas and the The 

role of reason is confined to a mere analysis of the implicutions 
of these textsp It is only logicaip thcreforcj that tlic author of tlie 
Sutriw its well as the major commentators on these^ shouldr ui 
refuting the Sankbyn* have taken the greatest care to prove that 
tliis philosophy had nodiing to do with the rc-al Vedic tradidoiA 
and that no passage in thcVcfiflJ and the Upunisaih could justi¬ 
fy the doctrine of the pfddhdfwt^ Of the sixty aphorisms of die 
Bruhnui Sutm directly refuting the SankhyaT no less than thirty- 
seven'^ were designed to prove its noit"Vedic and anti-Vedic 
character. It is a pity dial in spite of this conclusive ciiidiftice oi 
the authentic orthodox tradition, modem scholars like Gar be, 
Zimmer and Sastri had to argue over again that original Sankhya 
mn-si have lieen thoroughly anti-V'ediCp 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to quote all the eviden¬ 
ces of die Bftilwm Sr^ftfi on the antiA^cdic character of original 
Sankhya. A few examples wovild suffice our purpose. Said 
Samkara; 
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It Js Impossibli! to find room in the Vedanta texts for the non- 
Intelligent priidljana, the fiction of the Sankh^as; because it la not 
founded on scrlptufe. How so? Because the quality of seeinf, i.e,. 
thinking, is in the scripture ascribed to the cause.*^ 

The point is quite- ciear. Snnkhya was the pliiiosophy of the 
uneot^eious, 1.0., material first cause, whereas accordiug to the 
t /mntiwr/j the fiint cause tvas a spiritual principie. Tliere can¬ 
not r«il V he any place for a mateiialistie philosophy within the 
Ksenhal y alealistic treatises, 7 “ On this point, Ram^ui'as argu. 
ment did not at all differ from that of Samkara. 

Roth the scholars quoted a large ntimbcT of passages fVom 
the I jmnisods and subjected these to a tliorough analyst? only to 
show that any claim to discover the Sankhya doctrines in these 
was nedtious. Wo shall retiim later to CKaminc some of these 
passage ju connection with the modern view^ that claim to dis- 
coi'cr die germs of original Sankhya in the Uthinismts, For the 
present we want only to slww that the philosophers who repre¬ 
sented the really orthodox Lndian tradition were not at all pre- 
pared to entertain such a ektm. ^ 

From the standpoint of tlie Pmbvm Sutra, the heterodox 
tiature of die Sankhya system was absolute, Mot to speak of 
being supported by the smti (i.e., direct revekdon. the Vedfls 
and the t^pn/iisf/r/s), Sankhya could not. according to tlie Vedan- 
tists, claim authoritadveness nvim on the ground of being a 
Tmrifi. Snirili (lit., memoty), as contrasted with srrrff, were text-! 
originally expounded by aiithoritirtive sages and remembered by 
later tenchers. The defenders of the Sankhya might claim that 
being originally traceable to the great sage Kapik, the system 
enjoj'ed the status of a smriti. An aphorism of the Brfjhmff 
Sufra’’* «-iis designPtl to answer such a claim. .According to the 
interpretations of Ixitli Samkara and Ramanuja, the rriiiin points 
of this Sirird may be summed up as follows: 

Ohjectiem: The doctrine of Brahman, as expounded hv the 
Brail flirt Sflfrrt, cannot lie accepted, because it is in conflict'with 
a I'wjriri, x'ix. the smriff of Kapila. 

Anstt'cr; This cannot lx? a valid argument If w-e accept tlie 
Sankhya doctrine of ftrfuUiatia, we shall have to reioct the clear 
teachings of certain other ^mriris. As Samkara^^ said. 


'‘'•On Br, Su, i.l.S. SBE xxxiv. 47. 
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If you object to the doctrine of the Lord being the cause of the 
world on the ground that it would render certain jmHfij purpose- 
l«?ss, you thereby render purposeless other which declare 

themselves Ln favour of the said doctrine, 

Samkara^ cjuoted tlie Funmm, the and the 

Apa^tiimba Dbamia Suha to sliow how all thc5e otlier smrifis 
declared the original caxise to be an intelligent principle. Rama- 
niija^^ wanted to enlurge tlie list by quoting the Munu 
the Gitu and the Mahabburotn. 

jVssuming, therefore, that the Sankhya claim of being a 
wiri/j was valid, wo have here an apparently anomalous situa¬ 
tion r the different smritis w*ere ctmtradictLng each other, Sam- 
karu'^ clartfied the orthodox pcisition: 

As the purpapa^tsiti (the opponeziL vii, the defender of the 
Sankhya) opposes us on the ground of ^niriii we reply to him 
on the ground of smrifi only; hence the line of defence 
tahen up In the fiitrd. Now it has been shown already 
that ihe mifi-texts aim at conveying the doctrine that the i^rd is 
the universal cau5e+ and as wherever different jrnHtiff i^nfiict those 
maintaining one vi&w must be accepted w^hile those w'hieh mainiain 
the opposite view mu,«d be set aside, those #mritis which follow 
^Ttrfi are to be considered as authoritative^ while all others ore to be 
disregarded. 

Again/'^ 

even if those 'perfect^ men were accepted as authorities to be appeal¬ 
ed tOn stilly as there are many such perfect men, wc should have 
in all those cases where the wrtfis contradict each other in the 
manner described, no other means to final decision than an appeal 
to snifi, 

Amang tWe 'perfect' men the outlmrity of Manu must be 
accepted as unquestioned; l>ecause, argued Sambmi, 

we have a aruti-passage which proclaims the excellence of Manu, 
via. iwhflfctfcr ^anit said is fnediclnc {Taittlriyo ^amhitc, 11,2.10,2,), 
Manu himself, .. ,implidlly blames the doctrine of Kapils.^ 

All these gave Samkara the grnnnd to argue the absoliitely 
anli-Vedic character of the SankJiva system: Uhe .'^jstem of 
Kapita contmdiefs the Vcffii, onJ Oie docirtne of Manu who 
foUows the VedoJ^ 

However, all these slioiild not give us the impression that 
the early representatives of the orthodo,ie tradition w^ere really 
prepared to accept tbe alleged autboritativeness of Kapila as a 
perfect sage. According to Samkarap such a hy'polhesis was at 

fb, xxxJV. 293, fb- xlviiL 410, 

Jb. xxxiv, 2i3, /b, xxxiv, 294, 

" fb, MKxlv. 294-5. Jb, XXXiv, 29&. 
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besl a tlubious one. For, though in some of the sacred texts a 
certain Kapila was praised ss a v,i$e sage, there is no \alid 
ground to claim him as die propounder of the SanJcliya system: 


*I^e KrJpturnl passage which the pafpopaffsiTi iohjector) has 
as proving the eminence of KapJIa’s knowledge would not 
justifjf us iR believing Jr such doctrines of Kapila <i.e., of some 
KapHa) as are cotil^ry to Scripluret for that pasage mentions the 
bare name of ^pila (without specifying which Kapila is meanti, 
and we mwt in tradition with another Kapila, via;, the one who 
burnt the soj^s of S&,g^3.r9i h-3d. th.c siirnaijrj.fi- VasutJfiV-B."^ 


One point is clear from all these. According to the authen* 
lie exponents of the Vedic tradition Itself, tlie Sanklivu ss-stem 
was originally positively hostile to it Samlmm told "ns in so 
many wiords that the Sartkliya floctrines were ceda tin jrffffifi 
(opposed to the Vedas) and ueiliuinniiari tifaniioacatui uinuttlha^ 
ca (also opposed to the words of Manu, which followed the 
Vedits). In the commentary on the next .vufm he said that the 
Sankhva views were not substantiated either bv the Veriw or by 
ordinary experiences foedc fokt? ki ujiakbhante}.^' And on this 
score he was in complete agreememt vvitli Eamunuja,®i who 
argued that Xapilas which contairis a doctrine opposed 

to Scripture must be disregarded." 


We may now rehiin to the Sankhya texts^the Knriko and 
the Str/ms-to see how far these retaintd the original anti-Vedic 
diaracter of the system. Significantly, in spite of the compara¬ 
tively later date of the two texts, and in spite of the fact that the 
Sankhya philosophy as presented even in the Karika was largely 
a compromise with the ortliodox standpoint, it is important to 
olisen^e that traces of the original hostility of the Sankhya to 
the Vedas vi^re not entirely lost in these te.xts. The Kanka 
declared? 


Ibe revealed mede is like the temporal one Ine^cctual, for it Is 
Smptitfi; and It is dfitfetive in seme respects^ as well as cjccessive iii 
ethics. 

The actual word used in th& test, rendo-fid here as 'the rev'calec! 
mode,' is ammavikti and tlit* commentator Gandapada said, 
“(inrimruofi, 'what itian successively hears'; oniwrfltfJfcri, 'that 
which LS thence produced, reveulcd mode"; that is, established by 
the Vcdajf." 'The grounds of the Sankhya objection to the validity 
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of the Vedas were esphitued by Gaudupatlu quite elaborately. 
Wibon**^ summed these up as follows: 

The Ve^as are lnd!lclent from thdr inhumaoity in prescribing 
the shediiing of blood: the rewards which they propose are also hut 
temporarjv na the go4s themselves are Onite bemgs, perishing in 
each periodical revolution. The immoriality spoken of in the Vcda^ 
Is merelv a long duration, of until a dissolution of the existent lorms 
of thJngi- The Vedoa also causep Instead of curing^ pain; as the bless¬ 
ings they promise to one man ov^t another are sources of envy and 
misery to those who do not possess them. 

. Relics of this original hostility of the Sajildiya to the Voifos 
are to be found even in the Sattichija Sutra. Tlie Vedic infune- 
tions, said a «ifrn ** are not different from the 'a'oridly practices* 
The wi/ts (flnwsrtioiiM), said another,*" cannot lead to the 
jrijntniijni /jonuin (npMrdSflrtftnrtctfiii); because the fruits of tlie 
Vedic rituals have a lieginning {smlhtfo) and therefore also an 
end {fli/riffiyogaf). 

Under these circuinstanees, Garhe*'® rightly commenteth 

OriKinallv the Sankhya most have taken tip a position of direct op¬ 
position to the doctrines of the Brohmanaj. as is proved tnter alia 
by Us polemic against their ceremonial, 

.\t ibc same time it is neeessaiy' to note that these two texts on 
the Smkhvu, in spite of retaining traces of the original liostilU}" 
to tliu showee! tlear marks of compP>mise with the ortho¬ 
dox This is most pronounced m tlie rase of the 

Sankltya Suira. In the ^ulrri Immedialely following the one in 
wliich the possihility of ririuAmi-ifai or sruii as leading to the 
bonum was criticised and deniedp it was dechured 
that the Vedas limit the non^regeneration of one wbo has attain^ 
e<! rtiseiiminatis'e wisdom: iatfa proptaviuekasya afiavntiih 
srutih^^ The effort of aocommodale within the Sankhya stands 
poirU the declaration of the .srwfj is obvious. Similar efforts are to 
he fciimd in many other suira^ iis well Even the after 

criticising drittsrapfkf^ passed on to declare that the Veda or 
was one of the three sources of valid knowledge, Tlie achinl 
word used is an^l explaincfcl as apta snitih apia vac0~ 

f\(ih (by aptiA is meant the statement of the authoritative persons 
as Well as the sni^i). Tliese two attitudes to Vedic authority—'the 
rejection as well as the acceptance of it — are contradictory' and 
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the fodtradiction is icsolvcd odiy hy assimimg tliat the former 
represented the standpoint of the earlier, i.c,, of original Sau- 
khya ;vlule the latter was the result of subser^uent compromise. 
That some of the later philosophers were trying to bring San- 
khya along the orthodox lines is further evidenced by the 
Bruhiiui SiifiYi itself, where the claim was repoatedly refuted that 
it was possible to find sfu/t-support for tlie Sankhya. Presumably, 
such a claim had been quite strong oven during Bad ar ay ana's 
times. In spite of such a claim, however, the fact clearlv stands 
out tirat original Sankhya was sharply opposed to the V'cdic 
authority and a.s such the earlier representatives of authentic 
orthodoxy like Samkara and Ramanuja w'ere obliged to look at 
Saukhy'a as tlie most outstanding form of heterodoxy, Some of 
the modem scholars have argued the point over again. 

Referring to the Sankhya, Zimmerobserved: 


These ideas do not tietong to the ortginal stoeis of Vedie Brah- 
manic tradition. Nor on the other hand, do we find among the basic 
teachm^ of ihe^tikhya and the Yofia any hint at such a pan¬ 
theon of ^vine Olympians beyond the vicissitudes of earthly bon- 
rtaae as that of the Vedic gods. The two ideoloeies am of distinct 
origin, the Sanklpra and Ihe Yoga being related to the mDcbanical 
system of the Jamas, which, as we have seen, can be traced bach, 
in a partially historical, partially legendary way, through the long 
series ot the Tirihankaras, to a remote, aboriginal non-Vedic 
aotiqiiiiy. 


Said Garbe:**! 

The origin of the Sankhya system appears in the proper light 
only when we understand that in those regions of India which wm 
little influenced by Brahmanism the first attempt had been made to 
explain the riddles of the world and of our existence merely by 
means of reason. For the Sankhya philosophy is. in its essence not 
only atheistic but also inimical to Veda. All appeal to srtifi in the 
Sankhya texts lying before us are subsequent additions. We mav 
altogether remove the VqdJc elements, grafted upon the system, and 
it will not in Uie least be affected thereby. The Sankhya philc^phy 
nad been onginally. and has remained up to the present day in its 
real contents, un-Vedic and independent of the Brahmanleal tradition. 

Garbe has drawTi our attention to the fact that in the 
Mahabharala the Snnkhya and the Yoga wert! menriotied as 
separate from the Vedas, 'existing by the side of all Vedas." But 
if such is the case, how' is it that Sankhya was eventually 
accepted as an orthodox system? Garbe*-‘ Has answered the 
question thus: 
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That the SanJchya philosophy apfi^ars in lat«r times amonji ths? 
orthados Systems, Is not to be wondered at; the fact piroves that this 
system, on account of its sober lucldness, has stood its ^ound 
against Vcdantic supcrnatttralism, and that iroTi5e<iuently the Brah- 
manas have adopted it. owing to their £reot ability of appropriating 
all inteUectunl elements of importaiice. ... The last noTninal acknow¬ 
ledgement of the Vedfl and of the prerogsUves of the BrnhoiaTias was 
surely suMctent far a syslem passing as orthodo?c; and if the Buddhtsis 
had not refused lo acknowledge the authority of the Vedas and of 
the BrahTndJwl-s, they mighty without any essential alteration of their 
doctrines have become a Bmhmanical sect, and Buddha □ risi, like 
his predecessor Kapila^ 

Tlie btter part of tliis camment ap]>ears doubtftiL Apart 
from the hv^wllietital ^ecepti^^ty of the Brahmanical mind, the 
fact remains that the Sankhya philosophers of tlie later times 
eould earn the recogotHon of the orthodox tradition only by 
surrendering the essential contentions of original Sankhya. The 
later Sankhya was, lo all philosophical purpose, reduced to ihc 
position of idealisHc melapbysicit, reiaining only a formal alle¬ 
giance to its original termLnology. 

Xet'ertheless, Garbe*5 observations on the anti-Vcdic chamc- 
ter of original Sankhya is important, particularly bccnusc he has 
drawn our attention to the ciremnstanee that its home was out¬ 
side the pale of Vedic influence. Tl^e rise of Sankhya^ he said,^* 
'‘mav Ih? attributed to the same districl of India as produced 
Buddhism; We quote Siistri,®* who continued this argument: 


TDid Sankhya represent the views of the VedEc Aiyans? Sahara 
referred to it as a non-Vedic view+ Uke Buddhism. + F- Accormng to 
the ancient iradition. the Sankhya views were the views cf i^pLla. 
Kaplla belonged to the Northern regions of the tKJuntry. that is. the 
area*! of the Von gas. the Vasiidh&s and the Ccras, We flna Kiipi ln- 
srnmit, thft herPTiUsge of Kapils, on the mute to ^ngaMgara. 
Kaplla's village was s^ltuated an the banks of Kavolsksa; Xnpilavastu. 
too. wfts the abode ot Kapila. 


This jikcing of the original home of the Siinkhva in tht* 
north-eastern regions of the coimtiy is significant, ^ For these 
we-rc also the regions of mothcr-riglit anti of Tantrism, h\s a 
matter of fact the relics of liotli in these areas are vcr\' strong 
even today.''* This historical evidence, therefore, goes in favour 
of our hypotliesis that original Sankliya might have been a 
development of Tantrism. We are naturally reminded here of a 
remarkahlo bint in the Mahabharata, according to which the 
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Original propoimdej: of the system could have been a female, a 
certain KapiUa rather than Kapik. 

Tlie names of two of the tiirly teachers of tlie Sankhya have 
come down to us. These are Pancasikha and Asuri. A.^ tlie 
Karika^ said^ 

This ereat purifying {doctrine, i.e. Sankhya) the eag^ (KapUa) com¬ 
passionately imparted to Asttri, Asuri taught it to Pancasikha, by 
whom it was o?<tGnsively propagated. 

In the Mahabharatti,^" toOj, we come across the names of 
i\siiri and Fancasikha \rith the same teacher-disciple relation 
between tliem. What is striking alx>ut this Mnhuhhiir^ita cvitl- 
ence, iiowever, is that at least in this chapter of the epic, it is 
ml mEmtioned that Asuri was disciple of Kkpjia, More signi¬ 
ficant than this is the other name used in the Mahabharafa for 
Fancasikha. It is Kaapitn or Kaaplleya or Kapilnapuim^ Le., bom 
of a certain ^vomaii called Kapilaa. The author of diis chapter of 
the Mahabhamta was anxious to tell ns how Fancasikha acc^uired 
tins peculiar name. He said that Xapilaa was the mfe of Asurt 
and, when Paneasikha was staying with Asuri as his disciple, sh^ 
used to g^ve him the milk of her own breast. That gave 
Panc\isikha the name KapHanputrit. 

It was mdeed strange for an adult disciple to be breast-fed 
by the preceptors wife; the mytli could not olniously be true 
m die form in \vhich it is presented in the MnJWhhamfo. But 
it b possible diat it retaintfd some elements of trtirh. Wo ha^e 
to take the story of Kapilaa breast-feeding Pancasikha in a figu¬ 
rative sense and if we dn so the myth might suggest die story' 
of an original female prect'ptor of die Saiikliya system. Could 
it l>e that tlic Mahahharaiu myth was the offshoot of a vcr>^ 
ancient tradition, according to w'hicli the early Sankhya philoso¬ 
phers were disciples of female teachers and the original name 
KapjWp under patriarehal eonditionSj yvas eventuoily changed 
into that of Kapila? The snggesticm will not appear wild if we 
remember that ti>Q little is positively binwn about Kapila to 
reject the possibility ontrighl and, further, the origina! home ol 
the Sankbya was presumably those areas of the country which 
werO;, from n very' remote antiquity, under strong influence of 
mother-right and the Tantrika ideology^ The Sankhya could 
have been only a development of Tantrism and Tantrism origi¬ 
nally knew only female preeeptoi^. 

1WT0, Senfiperva Ch. 2m (Cltra^lji Press). 
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7, The of Purus a 

liavc already noted that tlie Sankhyn was kno^xn to the 
ancients as the doebine of the pradhaiui. This is the typical 
form in which Samkara and Ramanuja referred to it, 

Pratlbana literally means the primary, the original, the cliifef 
or the first. In the Sankhya, however, it is used in the technical 
sense of the primordial or primeval matter or, more strictly, 
matter in its original pre-evolved state, i.e., a stale of matter from 
which the world or the uni\‘erse was yet to evolve. If Sankhya 
was consistently characterised as the doctrine of tlie pratihafut, 
the obvious implication is that according to this pliUosophy the 
primiiiy' matter was the ultimate reality, the cause of the universe. 

Tire other term for pradhana is' prakriti or, more strictly, 
the miila-pfakriti. literally the root-prakrtif. As Caiidapada'^'* 
said, JHiiIn prakrilih pradhduam, the root-prokrifi is called pm- 
riiitriMj. Apart from this pmlhatm or pmkrifi, however, the 
Sankhya recognised also the principle of purusa or. more strictly, 
a multiplicity of them. Punrso litemlly means the male. How¬ 
ever, even iii tiie version of the Sankhya as represented in the 
commentaries on the Brahmti Sutra, we find the word used in a 
disbnctlv tedmical sense to mean the Self or the principle of 
consciousness. Therefore the question whether original Sankhya 
is to be understood as a materialistic philosophy or not can l>e 
fuliv answered only after discussing hvo further points. First, 
even accepting purus^i to meaii the Self or tlie principle of con¬ 
sciousness, we have to determine what after all could have been 
its bgical status wiftiin the general structure of original S:uikhya. 
Secondly, we have to ask ourfelves whether the word purtijo 
originally meant something different iuid thi,s meaning of Self 
Or the principle of consciousness was the result of Vcdantic 
influence on tJie Simkliya. 

The logical status of the puruso first. As contrasted with 
pnkriri. purnwa in the Sankhya was secondary or a-pradhtmu. 
The commonest epithet for it used to be wdruitiu or the itidific- 
rent. We find this epithet in the commentaries nn the Brahma 
Stiira;** even the Kflrifcfi’'" is not without it. This may cause 
one to wonder why the propotinders of the Sankhyii should have 
at ail felt the necessity of recognising the pun was over and above 
the self-sufficient primeval matter, if the purffsos were totally 
indifferent to the actual w'orld-process and if these had no part 
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lo plav in the evoUition of the visible world from the pre-evolved 
original matter? And why should these have any place in the 
scheme of rcaJitv at all? A.^ we shall see, there were more rea¬ 
sons thim the individual inclinatkinii of certain philosophers 
behind the reeognition of this principle of the however 

much anomalous, from the point of view of logical vinderstaiiding, 
might have been their position in a system which was essfotially 
the doctrine of pradhana. 

Ill accordance with the procedure we have adopted, we may 
be£in with an onalvsis of the evidence of the Bnihmn Saira. 
Said Samkara^ 

We winjngly allow room for those portions of tJae t^vo systems 
(Sankhya and YQj?a) winch do not corttradict the Veda. In their 
description of the Soul iptirusfl>, for instance, as free from all quali¬ 
ties the ^ankhyas are in harmony with the Veda which teaches that 
the person (puru^a) is easentiaSly pure: e.ff. Br, Up, iv.3.l6,—"For 
that person Is not attached to &nylh.ing.uoi 

This L-ommCint luis more sij^iiiccmco than is apparent. If the 
Sankhyu was condemned as Iwing not only opposed lo the edfis 
1njt ako lo the teachings of llie genuine followers of the V'^ediH, 
ft must have been highly peculiar for the syslcm to allow room 
for a ‘description of the Soul in liarmony wills the Vetia,' ussJess 
of course the whole thing was surrcplitiously Ixsrrowed by soitso 
later exponents of Sankhya from die circle of phtlosopheW wlio 
were really the fo) louvers of llie Vetltis, W’e are going to argue 
thal this was jsrecisely whal was done by Is’iwakrishna in his 
Karika. ?Cevertheless. tlie Vijdantic concephon of the piintM thus 
borrowcfd, w'as nc\'ef fully recuncile^l to die fundamentals of thn 
Sankhya. niese were the doctrines of pfa(Uiatui, p^irirntna 
(namely, the effect being real as contrasted wnth the Vedantle 
doctrine of the effect being ultimately imretd, kno\^Ti as cienrirt* 
erWci), and of the multiplleity of the purwirts (ptiriisa hahtticam). 
intimately, only by surrendering tht?se fundamentals of original 
Sankhya. the later philosophers could logically retain the con¬ 
ception of the puriisR as pure torscimisnftss, Tlie real implica¬ 
tion. of Samkara’s comment, therefore, could onlv be that he 
would have no quarrel with the Sankhya philosophers liad tliey 
agreed to stick seriously to this vieiv of die puruse, liecause th^ 
w'ould tlius remain followers of the Sankhva in name whereas 
in fact, they would be merely logically driven to the position of 
being disguised Vedanlists. 
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The Dtht-r is to lute this t'OTninent of Samk;u-a on 

its fact" value. But we cannot do so. For the doctiiiM? of the 
jntrusu along with ihe prmihana, pGrinamo and purma bokufmin 
was iie%in really acceptable to Samkara. There were nmny 
reasons why lie w'as uhligecl lo reject il. We may discuss here 
onlv hi'o. First. Sambira wa$ not only an idealist but also un 
cvtremc monist. The Self, which wiis to liim the ultiinate reality, 
was one and its onenf^s wjis absolute itnd imitpie. By contrnist, 

11 pUiraHty' of the pumsas formed an essential feahire of original 
Sunkhva and even the outlior of the K/Jritn could not fully sur¬ 
render it Secondly, according lo the Vedanta, tliLs Self or the 
alone being real, the empirical manifohi was unreal, the 
product uf ignorance or atikim. Tliat is, in the ultimate analysis, 
the causation of the phenomenal A^orld from the pirii^ was 
only fictitious "Something like the conjuring up of a 

magical show' on the stage by the magician. On the other hand, 
from the Sankhya poinl of view, the pradbanti being real and 
tlie visible world being a real effect (^xifindijiii) of the pr/rd/idmi, 
too, was basically real and yet the pnnwfljr bad absolutely ikj part 
in the caiisiition of it. Even the author of tlie Ktuiko^ whatever 
might have been the [wsition he w^as ultimately dnv'en to^ did 
frijt fullv surrender the doctrines of the and parmnnitt 

aiid^ dierefore, even his view^ of the piini-^rt ciujTd not he really 
acceptable to Samknru. And if we arc prepared to go beyond 
the Kt^rikii and try lo recoostmer original Sankhya mainly on the 
basis of its doctrines of the prndhann and parimimd (and rejetl 
the Kiinttn eonc'epHon of the piinun because of its inoonsisteneies 
with the fundamentals of the Sankhya), we would have glimpses 
of a philoEsophv w’hich must have been Qiits|^kenly opposci:! 
to the standpoint of Sainkara. When the Irasic reality of the 
visible w^ortd is categorically asserted ^ as in the Sankhya, and tlic 
are said to have nothing to do towards the causation 
of it, the whole philosophy amounts to the assertion that the 
place of the ptirm<^ (whatever these inight have originally 
mean I) is utterly unimportant imd even redundant or super¬ 
fluous. WTirni, on the other hand, as in the Vedanlj;!. the punwri 
is hooked upon sis the ultimate realiri' and the world-process as 
a wIkiIc as tiltimately tlhisaiy, die entire philosophy is to he 
acti?ptecl as designed to make the Self or the ppoiis^r so over- 
w'helmmgly important that by contrast die importance of every- 
tliing else melts into nothingness. It was thus impossible for 
Sanikara to read his own plulosophy in the Saiifchya vaew' of the 
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jjuru^iis there no doubt tlint lie aetimlly argued against It. 

Firsts according in the SnnkhyH, thi^re is nuiltiplscity ol 
piiriMfii^. Argued Samkara: 

Kiipi!a„ hy acknowledging a plurality of Selfs, does not admit the 
doctrine of there being one universal Self. In the Mchahharata, 
al 5 o, Oie question is raised whether there are many persons <souls) 
or one; thereupon the opkuon of others is meotioncdt "There arer 
many persons (puruseu), O King, according to the Sankhya and the 
Yoga phiJosophers'L that apmiott U controverted: 'Just os there is one 
place of ohein {vil. the earth) for many personsH so I ivlli proclaim 
to you that universal peram (purusa) raised by his qiiahties^^ and. 
dually, it is declared that there is one universal Sell, *He is the 

internal Self of me. of thee, and of all other embodied beingSt the 

internal witness ol all, not to be apprehended by any one. He the 
all-headed^ all-armed, aU-footed^ all-eyed^ aU-uosed one. moves 
through all beings according to his will and Liking.' And scriptures 
aUo declare that there is one universal 

As a Tnatter of fact* this \ievv of there being many 
according to Samkam. one of the strongest grounds on which the 
Sankhya was to be considered as thorovi^lv onti-Vedic. 

It may be noted that the doertrine of the multiplidt)' of 

the purftFos was, as evidenced by the early Vedanta literature^ 

an intrinsic feature of original Sankhya. llie in so far 

as it tried to offer dcBnite arguments for the doctrine, Wkis thii> 
retaining the old spirit. 

We may pause here a little to discuss these arguments as 
they have some interesting light to throw nn the fundamental 
difference between the Sai^ya mid tlie Vedanta. 

Sirfce birlhp death and the in^struments of life (the sensory and motor 
endowments) are allotted [severally' since occupations are not at 
piice. universal! and since the gunas arc dillerent in dilTerent cases: 
—multitude of purums is dememstrated.^^^^ 

Thus, the grounds for the existence of many Selfs „ w^ere as 
loflowTi: 

[1) ITie different mdi%qduals have differences among them¬ 
selves its to birthp death and the sensory and motor cndowmciils. 
.\s Gaudapada*^^ explained tlie arginncnl, 

ThuSi If there waa but one souk then when one w'o^ bom, all would 
be bom: when ene died^ all would die: if there waa any delect in 
the vital instnimeDts of one. such aa deafness, blindness, dumbness, 
inutilniion^ or lameness, then all would be blind, deal, dumb, 
maimed, and halt: but thie is not the case: and therefore, from the 
several apportionment of death, birth and Instrumonts of life, 
multiplicity of souls Is demonstrated. 
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Caiidapad;i used here the word atma or soul; but tiiat might 
not have been true to the spirit o£ the Karifcu. For, the ditfer- 
euees in the sensorj' and motor organs, which, according to the 
text, were the ground for the existence of many purwsrui' 
(purusa-bo/iufoan'j), could not obTriously be the characteristics 
of the soul. Presumably, the Karika was here taking a rather 
cnmrnonsense view of the purusaj as the individuai human 
beings with their phj'sical characteristics like birth, death and 
the possession of the sensory and inotor organs, it is not any 
metapliysical view of the soul and obviously farthest from the 
highly abstract vie^v of the Self as pure ccmsciousness. This is 
also evident from the other two grounds adduced by the Kaiika 
for the existence of many Selfs. 

(3) The different individuals differ from each other in their 
respective actiwties. .\s Gaudapada““ explained the argpmentb, 

since oecupationa ore not at once univcriHl. Yu|Ktp(U means, *Bt 
nne time.’ Wot at once; or, at one time. Occupaiion: as enga^ms 
in acts of virtue and the lUw are not observed to occur at one 
moment; but some are busy with virtuous, others with vicious, 
actions; some cultivate indifterence to the world, and some acquire 
true wisdom; therefore, from the non-contemporancoosness of oc¬ 
cupation, multitude of souls Is concluded, 

(3) Different individuals differ from each other in having 
diff^erence in the three gunat. This argument is most 
interesting. Bv die three gunas are meant the tliree constituents 
of prakriti, culled the joffcd. rajas and fflinos. Prakriti being 
essentially materiul, its constituents, loo, must have been the 
same. Thus if, according to tlie Kiiribr argument one of the 
proofs for the multiplicity of the purusns be the preponderance 
of the different guitas in the different individuals, it must be 
admitted that the gwnos were, somehow- or other, conceived by 
the text as constitutive of the punutis. This gives us a concep¬ 
tion of the purHAdi quite different from that of the Vedanlic view 
of the Self as piite consciousness. 

WTwt, then, was the fundamental assumption upon which 
all the thiM proofs for tlie existence of the multiplicity of fn/rttmr 
were based? Tlie assumption w-as that the concrete and idsiblc 
world of experience—the world in which different individuals 
were Ixim and died had all sorts of motor and senso^ endow¬ 
ments and exhibited differences in basic personality (soa||p 
hai-ing a preponderiuice of sefft'd, otliers of nupis or 
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must Iwvv Wn ac«?pt«i bs fundaiwnlalJy rejl; or else, all tk* 
argiifnents would faJI thniiigh, This us to consider thc 

second [joint on wliich the Saukiiya view of the pnrffsos fimdii- 
mentally differed from the Vedantic one, 

Ac'cording to the Sankhya, the experienced world wits busi* 
cally real, while the pttmstis had no partteipation in its causation- 
Tlie obvious torollan' made the ptJrf«fii utterly insigoifictmt- 
Aettjrding to the Vedanta, too, tile puniisti had no real participa¬ 
tion in tile actual world proctas, but this was because the world 
proc'ess as a wliole was idtiiriately unreal and as such the pitniso 
alone had supreme reality. Thus the problem of the difference 
betvv^*n the Sankhya iuid the Vedanta is reduced to one ciueS' 
tion: is the expimenced world to be accepted as real or not? 

That the Sankhva answer to the question was dcBnitely in 
the affinnative is evidenced negatively by the Vedanta refulation 
of it. In his Sonjo Darrana Sattiftroh'a. Nladbnvacarya.'"* follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Samkara very closely, opened the dis¬ 
cussion on the Sankhya with the following rpiestion: 


But how can w« accept 
^tho Vedanta view) when the _ 
by the Sankhyas is still alive to Oppose it-* 


thiL doctrine of ilJusory emanation 
system of development propounded 


Hence, like Samfcara. Madhava also fdt „{ 

£nkh? ™'itr«vei3y between' the 

Sankhya and the Vedanta, as evidenced by the Brahma Sutra 

jmd the commentaries on it. bad largely been a LXJntravei^y 
between pannama and uivarta vmta. Tliat the world wai 

t^tained viithm the cause were admitteri bv both tliVsvstcind 
Hovvever, they differed as to the reality nf ihe effect, \ccord- 

Mich die world {as the effect of tlie praiUutiui) wiis alsu real. 
Thai ,s the ve.y opposite of the Vedimta standpoint, ac-ctirding 
to which the effect cuuld not be real (vmirta Jda) and us such 
the world fas the effect of the Brahman) co„|d not have uuv 
ulhmale claim to reality . /Lv a matter of fact, the veri’ proof n'f 
the •‘*«t^ncc of the pmri/irmo in the Sankhva. rested on the 
ussiimptmn of the reality of the empiiicai world, 

It is in this context that we are to judge the [lossible status 
of tk /mr^o m ongmal Sankhyic The crucial question, again, 
is: Had the puri,sa any gi-niiine participation b the world- 
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pjfjtcss? ^Vc ihixU have lo t^xamuie how I ho auttwr of tho K^iriht^ 
iji siirreplitioiLxlv introducing tlio really Vedantio coticept of the 
pfjrriiicj into the Sankhva xystem, laid Itiniself bore to all sorts of 
contradictious in onJcr to face this question. Wq tnay\ liowever, 
begin with the ^vritings of Sambira, Ix^^ause^ being a conscious 
idealist, he could clearly |>erteive the fundamental issue between 
idealism and mntcrialisni sunl show that in sj^ite of tliis ardhcial 
acceptance of the idealistic view of the piirrncn, the later Sankhya 
philosophers like Isvarakrissna could not come out of tlie meshes 
of the origjniil materialism. 

VVe shall tx>nfiiie ourselves particularly to Samkaras com- 
mentsirj^ on the second section of the scoond chapter of the 
Brahma Suira, wdiere he proposed to refute tlie arguments of tlie 
Sankhya philofiopheis *in an indei>eiideot manner, without 
reference to the \'e<hmta 

Samknra^^^^ represented the jiosiHon of the Snnkhya thus: 

Just as jars, dishes and other products which (K>ssess the common 
quality of consisting of clay are seen to have for their cause clay 
in general: so wo miisi suppose that alE the outw^ard and inward (Le.H 
inanimate and animate) effects which ^re cndou^cd with the charac- 
teristics of jraitvd, rajfu and fanio; have for their caus^ sRt^a, rajas 
and Eatiio^ in general. These, In their getieraUty, constitute the 
threcXold praeihana. This pradhana, which is euolues 

itself spmttafteousl^ into imultfforTn TiuxtliSratiasiSr in order thus to 
effect the purposes (i.e,, onioyment, release and so on) of the 
fntf iiiocnt smit. 

We have emphasised two points in this (piotiition. First, 
the nDn'intelligent unconscious or material) ftradhaf^a 

cwolves itself sjnmiaiwou^hj into thLs visible world. Secondly, 
the ™tiTc process of e^'oIutioD is to efleoi the purpiscs of the 
intcJligeiit souL Tlvere is no doubt lhat Samlcara was repre¬ 
senting here ihe Satikhy-i position in the lines of the Karikti. 
However the second of these hvo {xiints was clesirly the effort 
of the later Sankhva philosophers to make room, though artifi¬ 
cially and incotisistVntly, for elements of idealistic tlHiiight within 
tlie Sankhvu. This asqxsc^ hiter Siiiikhya was never fully 
reconcilKl \vidi its other as[>ect. as expressed by the first of the 
above points, viss, that the pradlmna or the prinvcval iniitter 
sponluneoiLslv exolved itself into the real visible world. 

What partiLiihr]V interests ns alxiiit ^mikara'v sirgumeiit i.s 
that he made this [xiint his main target. The real issue, he told 
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US, was the issue concerning the catisnHon of (he world arul 
ultiffuite claim to reality. In spite of intradaciiig the idealistic 
conception of the Self inlo the sj-stem and in spite of cLdming 
that the whole process of evolution was meant to serve the pur¬ 
poses of this Self, the Karika version of the Sanlchya persisted 
in representing very strong philosophical opposition to Samkara, 
because it also retained the heritage of the origina] materialistic 
standpoint in claiming that eonsclousness had no role in its pro¬ 
duction. Samkara's arguments interest us further because it 
enables us to see that the idealistic premise, viz. that the prin¬ 
ciple of consciousness is the real cause of the universe, logically 
results in the conclusion that the irniver^e is unreal, a position 
that could never be acceptable to the Sankhya philosophers as 
long as they stuck to their doctrine of causality {pdrindrna coilti). 

Let us follow the arguments of Samkara in outline 

Said the Brahma Su(ni:^^ 


^ inferre^d (by the Sonkhyas, vk, thp prodhttTui) 
cannot be the cau^ (oj the world), un account of the orderly 
arrangement (of the world) being impossible (on that hypoSi^j. 


U is to be noted that the b)-pothesis designed to be refuted 
by the is that non>intel]igeiit (ocfjtrtnd, unconscious or 

material) pmdhana and fwfhing elae is tlie cause of the world. 
The Ssuilshya argument for the csistenoc of the firadltarui. as we 
slisdl see, was based on its doctrine of cnusalit}-: the nature of the 
cause is to be inferred from the nature of the cBect. i.e.. in accord¬ 
ance w'itlj it and, as sucK, the basic characteristjcs of the material 
world are to be inferred as characterising its cause. Prcsumablv, 
the basis of this doctrine of causality was the oliser^'ution of the 
facts of nature, called parallel instances (dristanta eofrr) bv 
Samkara: jars, dishes and other products svhieli possess the com- 
HMui f|uaiily of consisting of clay, for esample, must have their 
cause as clay in general. This led Samkiira"" ro argue: 


If you Sanhhyas bojc your theory on parallel instances merely, 
we poiiil out that a non-inteLU^nt thing which, without being auidetl 
by an mtelUgent being, spontaneously produces effects caraUe of 
BUbsening the purposes of some particular person is nowhere ob- 
sers'ed in the world. We rather observe that houses, palaces couches 
pleasure-grounds and the like-^ings which according to circum¬ 
stances are conducive to the obtainment of pleasure or the avoidance 
of pain—are made by workmen endowed with Intelligence Now 
look at this entire world which appears, on the one hand ns external 
fi.e., inanimate) in the form of earth and the other elements enablin g 
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fthe souls) to enjoy the fniits of their various aedon^ wd, on tte 

other hand, as animBtc, in form of bodies which beiong W 

different classes of beings, possess a definite 

and are thorefore capable of constituliTig the abodes of 

f«k ^ MV. at this world, of which the most mgemo^ worii- 

men' cannot ^even form a cenceplion In their 

a nonSmgent principle like me “ ±’l «rth are 

Other non-mtellleent things such as atones cl^ of wrth are 
certainly not seen to possess analogous powers. We rawer mus 
assume ^hat just as clay and 

themselves into various forms, if worked Upon by pottere ana uie um. 
2 Sfir^ona also (when modi^ng l^lf 
^ some Intelligent principle. When endeavouring to 
nal^^ofX pfhnal cause (of the world), therejs ^re 

tSte our stand on those attributes only which form ^ 

of material causes such as clay, etc-, and not on those also which 
beloni^ tci extraneotEs ng^nls such 3S potters elCr 

That is, as Thibaut^^ wanted to sum up the argument. 


Tf we BtteTtipt to infer the nature of the universal cause from its 
effects on the ground of parallel instances, as, lor Instance, that of an 
earthen jar whose material cause ie clay, we must remember that 
the jar has sprung from clay not wilhout the cooperation of an Jntei- 
Upm being, vl?-, the potter. 

At least one |X}ijil seems to be f]inte dear. The Sankhya, 
as refiitefl by Samkara, con^idert^i the material cause to be 
self-sufficient for the purpose of prodiicmg the world. At the 
same time Samkara obviously knew that there was in the Sankhya 
the principle of the puruso over and above the principle of the 
pratlltwia and some of tiic Sankhya philosophers like the author 
of ihe Kiirikii were already inteq^reHiig this ptu^a on the ideal¬ 
istic line as the Self or pure consciousness. Tlie iropHcation of 
Samkaras writing, therefore, is that even tlus concession to 
idealism wa3 not sufficiently satisfactory to a full fledged idealist 
like himself, because the principle of eomsciciusness could not 
vet be raised to the status of the cause of the world and the 
material worli) ^^ith its ultimate cause as primofdial matter re^ 
mained real Tims the principle of in spite of being 

idcalistjcallv interpreted, retaiivetl only an anomalous position 
in the Karika version of the SankhvJi. 

In his eommentar^' on the next sutm Samkara continucMl the 
same line of argurmmt and thereby strengthened our iniprc*ssiou 
of Ihe same anomalous position of the punistis in the doctrine 
of the pwihnnn. Said the siifmi**- \And on account of (the 
impossibility' of) activity ^ Commtmtetl Samkara: 
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LenduiE towards particular cfTortT activities 

s;rs ,“re 

b2j^i^."onihSi h5-tij."'L4ir"hi"Siivrii^ 

oannot be produced woul^bo i5npSb!e!^ 

„r?;; I ‘‘ttnbuhxl idl activities to'thp nLiutelli^ 

h«n n ?h^‘^!ri?^ »''^ /. Samttara dticidat(*d his oivn posi- 

n U, ^ Jndian m^ncr pf raising some possibk 

objertion against it. ..e„ from the SookhvH [loint of inJiTand 

fMtniK"nf sttuKlpoint, i.e.. liv showing the 

^ ® cicfeiiccs of the Sankhva stanamint. ^ 

mav Slim np this chain of arguments for a clear idea of }iow the 
Sankhva phi osopbcrs were still thinking that the principle of 
primes ,il matter self-sufficient for explaining all the change^ 
m the world imd also the origina! change that cmcsed the mwM. 

Atttjrding to the Sankhva. it is not nm^sarv to iiostdlate 
.my pnnciple of intelligence or mnstionsnesi for evphimin^ 
movement or change. In fact. ohserv«ti,m of nature (L/an/n 
Mfo) teaches 115 that movements and modifications are to lie 
found always m some material onHty rather than in :mv nrindr>lL> 
ot intelligence or comcioiisntss. Wliv then should we at all 

think of any principle of intclligencv to ammnt for movements 
iinu modificationsj* 

Commented Samlnira:'' * 

«K..i~ which is itself devoid of motion mav never- 

(helcss nwve other things. The msipiet is itself devoW^f m^on 

allhnJ-nh ' colours and other object of 

also who is ah-or^nt 

the Self or aj|^ aU-knowiJig and all-powerful may, although himsetf 
ijjimovmg, move the universe. lUnuseEt 

V\-h<,lever might havt> Iiecn the source from which 
Samkiira drew these analogies, lie was clearly wmscimis of the 
tJict that such a line nf argument could tint really be consistent 
ivitfi his own fundamental philiBopliitsii pjsltion.' Tfiat is whv 
he hastened to add: ' 
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If it tVnaUy be objected that ton the Vedanta doctrine) there is 
no room for a mp%nng power as in. consequence of thg dngness (a- 
duality} of Brahinan (the ultimate reality which , according to the 
Vedanta, Is the Self or pure oonscioosnessj no motion can take ^lace: 
we reply that such objections have repeatedly been refuted by our 
painting to the fact of the Lord being fictitiously connected with 
mftya (the indescribable illusion which, according to the Vedanta, 
occDunts for the world-appearance ), which consistE of name and 
form presented by Nescience. Hence motion can be reconciled with 
the doctrine of an all-knowing first caiiseJ^"' 

'Huis Santkaru made the other issue Ijelween idealism anti 
inateriulism quite cleur: diange and movement can Indeed lie 
recuneiltxl with an intelligent first cause fmbj hi/ denying their 
reatUffr [t was thus a toiilr{>%'ersy ntJt merely pver the quL^tidn 
of the primacy of spidt or matter hut also on the problem of 
tJie «*ality of change or movement. We cai> now^ dearly 
why an e?5treme idealist like Samkara had to argue against tire 
paritmmn earfp of the Sanldiya philosophers ;is teiiaciniisly as 
against their fmtdluiiui kdmrio vatia. The lwt> issues were 
logically interlinked. But more of this later. ^ 

Wluii partic-idarK^ interests us in the present ct>ntext is a 
different qye?^tiou; Accepting the reality of change and move- 
ii>ent, how' w'cre the Sstoidiysi philosophers trying to e.Kplain 
them? Jt is understood that from the Sanldiya standpoint no 
spirt trial principle participated in thesi% i.e.^ pniithdrui alone wm 
responsihle for all diange. But the ijne^tion Ls, Iionv exiicth" do 
all changes result from the primeval matter? Tliwe are grounds 
to infer that in answ'cr to this qut^stiofi the early Sankhya philo¬ 
sophers devdoped a theory' W'hfdi Is surjirisingfy similar to the 
scientific view of the law's of nature. 

if it be said/ we read in the Brfihmti *(lhat tlie 

prufllunui moves 1 like milk or waiter, (we repiv that) there also 
(the tiKJtion is due to intelligence)/ Commenting on this 
Siimkiira^” said tliat the Saiikhvit philosophers w^ould repi'eseiiE 
their own position thus; 

As non-sentient flows forth from its own nature fEr>abha- 
t'cnaeraj merery for the nourishment of the young animal, and as 
ncjft-scnlicnl wafer^ from its ow^n nature tsttab^AorpTiaeuaK flows 
along for the berii^nt of munkind; so the prnadhaiia also, although 
non-IntellSgent, may. be supposed lo move from its own nature (sva- 
tihanrijaeua) irtorely for Uie purpose of offeettng the highest end of 
man (purusartha jfddhnve)- 

The concept of pwnwrrrfhn .^ihlhi, i.e., the purpose of dfeet- 
iiig the higliest end of the piirtun. w^is evidently takii-n by 
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Scunksm fmm the Kttrika vttsjoTi of tlw Siinkhvii nnd, iis w? 
shnll see, ihe author nf the Knnfoi, in introducing this concept 
into the Sknkhya sysiem, had to expose himself lo logicaJ in- 
congnuties. What interests ns, howes'er, is Sumkaras use of the 
word stxjbhatM [lit, 'nahme’) in the desmpiton of the Sanlthy;. 
pozkition. Evidently, according to the Sankhya philosophers, it 
is Only because of llie natural laws (soahhnccnoecii) rather than 
tmy spiriliia! principle that the primeval matter modified itself 
into the vsiirld of nature. That such w^as really the standpoint of 
original Santhya may be argued from its interna! consistency 
with the materialistic outlook. If the Sankhva was originally 
only the doctrine of pradhmui, we naturally expect it to have 
also been the doctrine of suibhavo {ttcahhavo vada) for the 
former is logically meomplcte without the latter. Significantly, 
Gaudapada, in spite of all the idealistic twists in his interpre¬ 
tation of the Sankhya, had to admit, hnwes'er reluctant!v and 
casuaUv it might have been, tliat ‘according to the Sankhya 
philosophers thcro is a certain land of cause called ■nwhhoew.'**'* 
Tliis doctnne of svohhtivti naturally reminds us of the svobhttDn 
tMtlo so frcrjuently attributed to the Lokavatikas, which w'as a 
doctrine of natural taws, though some of the modem scholars, 
because of their repulsion for the materialistic standpoint as 
such, have tried to ridicule it as the doctrine of the denial of 
cause.”** 


That eiurly Saokhya was really miiintaining the doctrine of 
ruitural bw mda) is further evidenced bv the follow¬ 

ing from the Brahma Siitra:*^ 

Nor <can it be said that the prodhaqa modines itself ssonuinecii^slvl 
like Krass, etc, (which lum Into milk); for (milk) does not 
elsewhere (but in the female animal). ^ 

Samkam,>»| commenting on it. said that the Sankhvn pliilo- 
sophm would like to present their case thus; ' 

Ju^t as herbs, waler, •etc., independently of anv other 

instrumental ceute eotam ttimjiclcs;) tranXm the^lS 

by ^elr own nature rttahhaper eco), into milk' so we the 

pmdhOKa also Iransfcrmfi itself into the ^rent SSe 
(mahaf) and so on. And. if you ask how- w*' 

■grass transforms Itself independently of anj.^insti^eS cdu^' 
we reply, Becau^ no such cause is observed.’ if we did 

perceive some such cause, we certainly should nnniv ii 
accordinit to our liking, and thereby p^uce nUhf 
of ram we do no such thing Hence The IS 
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ihi? like must be con^dered to be due to its own nature merely: and 
we may infer therefrom that the trartsformation of the pradbana Is 
of the same kind. 

Samkaras otati refutation of this sv^b}mt:n X'adti b lisirdly 
satisfactor>\ He arguecl lliat 

grass becomes milk only when it is eaten by a cow or some other 
female animaJ, not if a fs left either uneaten or is eaten by a bull 
If the transforTination had no special causet grass would become milk 
even on other conditions than that of entering a cow's b*dy-*^“ 

Further, 


men also are able, by applying a means in their power, to produce 
inllk from grass and herbs: for when they wish to produce a more 
abundant supply of millt they feed the row more plentifully and 

thus obtain more milk from herJ=3* 


lu arguments like these, the real point of svabhoxn xada is 
somit^vhat distorted. The question is. whether it is necessary to 
postulate any e^tra-natm-al eaiise, over and alxjve the merely 
naturoh to explain changes and modifications. The e\-idence of 
the necessity of the phpiologicaJ apparatus of the female animat 
does not [ndicate any extra-natural cause. From the point of 
\ieu' of &mbham v^dn the cause of milic would not be gtiiss as 
such but the entire natural complex, viz. gruss-as-eaten-by-the- 
cow. Sxab!mt}a tvjdtf eould be reftited only on the hash of the 
demunstration tliut some futtlier spiritual faLtor ts necessary' for 
the causation of milk, Tlial men can get a more abundant sup¬ 
ply of milk by feeding the cow more plentifully only proves that 
uwm can com/uer rwi/wrc onfy by nBcognising the hms of nature. 

Wo do not have any direct evidence to prove that the early 
Sankhya philosophers were actually draining all these implica¬ 
tions of their ^txihhavn xadii. That their \iews earned the genns 
which eoiilcl be dex'^elo|>ed into these lines cannot^ howe^^ei^ be 
doiihtfx!. Thus, it was their prailhana vada—ihe^ doctrine of a 
m^tterial first cause—which made tlie Sankhya philosophers the 
precursfprs nf the scientific view iif the k^-s of nature. 

At the same time, even in the Knrifoi we find distinct efforts 
to present the Sankhya frtm the idealistie staiulpoint. An is 
only to be e.\|>eete<l, therefore, the emphasb on the origmaJ 
rttrdfe/incd caJti 15 no longer there. The author of the text tried 
his Ixrst to nuike the puni^xi. understood in the almost Vedantie 
sense, responsible for all change, mdiiditig the original modifi- 
eation of the prndhano^ Samkara, himself a highly consistent 
idealist, could clearly see the futility of such efforts to reconcile 
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the ftiJKlunienlrtl principles of idealism witii maletinlisni. Tlw 
whole thwm' of the purma as the passive moving pnver lH>hbd 
the pniicfili, seemetl to him to he a gross self’COiitrHtliolioii: 


Beyond the inedhana there exists (according lo the SanJihya) «o 

ex toms ] priiicjpic^ which could- cith-cr impol the prod^liofui to activity 
Bctivily, The soul (pui^ija) as we know, 
(adosijiai) 'neither moves to, nor rostrnlns from action- 
As therefore the pTadiiann stands in no relationr it la Impo^bJe to 
see why it should ^meLimes modify itself into the great orinciule 
imahat} and sometimes ^ ^ 


Finthcr, Suinlciini went on arguing, it cannnt Iw daimed 
frtim the Siinkhya (Toint of view tliat the purtisa^ in spite of being 
perfectly piissive, indirectly initiates and guides the world- 
prmtess just as the magnet activiscs the irrpii \v 1 thoijt lieing itself 
active, or. as a lame man sittiitg motionless on the shoulder of .i 
blind man may guide the movements of the latter. Such a 
defence f>f the Siuikhya would in effect anu>ii[it to a surrender 
uf the fimdamentals of the pliilosopliy. 


according to which the pradhana is moving of itseJI, and the (indil- 

ferGiil soLtl posse^^^ no movtog power- And how 

should the sowl move the pr^idTiana? A man although 

lame, may make a blind man move by moans of wordjs and ihe 
but the souJ which ii devoid ol action and qualities cannot possibly 
put forth any moving enera^y Nor can it be said lhat It moves the 
prodhana by Its mere proximity, as the magnet moye^ ihe iron; for 
from the permanency of proximity (of the punua to the rnmtNana) 
a permanency of motion would follow. The proximity of the magnet, 
on the otJi^ hand (to the Iron), is rot permanent, but depends on a 
certom activity and the adjustment of the magnet In a certain posJUoni 
hence the lame (man) and the magnet do not supply really paralleT 
ins cartels. The predhaa a being the non-intelligent and the ptxrujM 
iodifferem. Hftd there btHiip tio third pHucipIe to connect them, there 
can be no conneetton 0/ the tufoJ-^ 


The iiistiinces of llie rnagiieUinin unci tlic litme-htitid occur 
ill the Ktifiktt iiiirl (here is no doubt thut fiiimkiira was criticising 
here tlie ffnrikci-vers ion of the philosophy, ft is obvioiis, there¬ 
fore, that the HUtlior of the test, siirrendi’iiiig the doctrine of 
.vt;i'jbhrii:}rf and trying to make the puntstt rc'spnnsible for all 
C'hangi-s und nuxlincations, only luiidc the Sunkhyu stundpoinl 
intern ally incon.sjstc‘nt. Since there is no ground to iirgue that nri- 
gtnal Sankhya wus itifemally iricorLsistcut, und sioie, iis Sumkaru 
argiK^, tlie prudfiuiui being unconscious mutter and the ptirtisa 
just in different there can be no connectinn between the two. the 
theory of such a connection us expoiindt^l in the K<triktt must 
have tx-eii a coiKOCtion of the later thinkers grufte<l on original 
Sitnkhya. VVe are thus left only viith tsvo altemutive presnmp- 
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tioiis as tfj the rmtiire of originiil SankhvLi. VMwr it not the 
iJoctrine of the pradhima at ii]J, or the rylcf of the purmo in it 
(und even the nieuning of the purnsa itself ^ wiis ijuite different 
from the one we are ueciistomed to thinfc under the inftueriee of 
the The evidence of the SutFo being decisivefv 

ngaitisi die first, we lire left £)nly with the second aJtemative. 

But if it was so^ if the meaning as well as the role attributes! 
tu the pumm in the Knrikd had f>een alien to origiusil Saiikhva, 
there ci^tild not have been much difference between It iind the 
materialistic pliiJqsnphy attributed to the Lokayatikas. As a 
THU Iter of fact. It is from such a [Xiint of vUnv tbit the Jaina 
commeiitattir Silamka wanted to eijuate the txvo. 

Silamka says that there is bat little dlJTerence k>$tw'^«eD the 
1-Okayala and the Sankhya, for though the Sankhyas admit 
these absolutely incapable o! doin^ any worje, and all the w^ork 
is done by the pralfriCiK which is potentlHlly the same as the gxvss 
elements, the body and the so-crftlled mind is therefore nothing but 
the combinatian of the gross elements^ and the aditiL^ion of separate 
purusas is only nominal Since such a soul cannot do anything and 
is of no use (akiturlEkarn), Uie LukayalaB Jlatly deny them.^'n 

hitcrestiugh, Samkaras o^vn writings Ix'-tray a somc^vbat 
j^imilar linderstaTidiug td the pm?Eiinity in the philosophical posi- 
tioiis of the Sank by a and the Loknyala. Apjirt fiotn the fact 
that his refutuLion of the Sankhya ^vas bv far a refutahun of the 
materialistic phdosjophy (and therefore hfs claim that anv tvaI 
status given by the Sankhifa philosopheoi to the principle of the 
puntsa idealistfcally undeoitood is beyond to create internal incon¬ 
sistency's for Sankhya), we find him representiug the Sankhya 
philosophers its citing the anttsoiitv'^ of the Lokaynta in defence 
of their thesis that ac-tivity could l>elong only to the oon-intelli- 
gent pnulhnna: 

For thif very reason, namely, that intelligence is observed only 
w'here a body Lb observed while It Is never Been without a body^ 
the LrOkayatikas cOnsEder Intelligence to be a mere attribute of the 
body, Kence activity belongs only to what Ls non-intelUEont/*-'^ 

If there is jmv truth in this represctilatiun of the Sankhya 
standpoint, it ulDiikl be wrung for us to iniagiim any fundamental 
tliffercuce Wtvvc^cn the Sankhya and the Lcjkayota mateiialism. 

Ho waiver, the clearest pryof of the mqterialktic nature of 
uiigliiiaJ Sankhya t'ousists in the ouminal sbttns of the piiru^n in 
it. Some of tin" modern schidars, too, have notef! this, Garbe*=^ 
summed up their views^ 

i-ffiDasgupto HIP iil- S27. 
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Wf^l place, however, in a system which mHinialns such views 
is to be found for the soul U>uT\isayi Slranfioly enou^, former 
scholars who made exhaustive mvtstiiaUons into the ^ankhys sjjs- 
tem did not succeed in answering this question. They regartl me 
soul in this system as entirely superfluous^ and hold that tts found^ 
would have shown himself more logical If he had altogether elimi- 
noted It. 

Garbe himselt tried to read a real status of the purtf&n in 
original Sankhya, We sliall examine his vieiA^ later and see why 
the older view rejected by bint was on the whole more eorrect. 
For the present we may consider certain evidences diseiisfi^d 
Uasgupta which appears to justih' our understanding of the 
TnaterialLstic character of original Sankhya. 

According to Dasgupfa^*'* Caralcus tieotment of the philo¬ 
sophy ‘represents the earliest systematic doctrine of the San¬ 
khya.' Carafcas w^ork w^as much older than die Karlkci- The 
Sankhya, as treated in the Kfirika, does not appear to be mate^ 
rialistic philosophy because of ihe peciiliiirly Idealistic concep¬ 
tion of the puni$a m it. The in the Karika meant die 

Self as pure consciousness and though the doctrines of die 
pradhoTui, parinama and puru^ii hahutvam were not really 
abandoned by its awdmr, the whole process of the development 
of the ™ible world was viewed by him as designed to serve 
the purpose of 'enjoyment and liberation' of the pumsa- If 
a conception of the ptfrus^i l^e there, the system can hafdly ap¬ 
pear to be a materialistic one. Thus it was primarily because 
of Isvarakrisna's interpretation ol the puruisa that the Ssonkhya 
rlid not appear to be a full fledged materialistic piiilos^phj to 
the majority of the modern scholars. But do we come across the 
same undei^tanding of the pumsu in the older version of the 
Sankhya as preservi>d in Caraka? It is here that DasguP*^ 
spKx^ia! importance for us: 

Aceordin^g to Cnraka there are elements (dhaliu), viz. the 
five elenientfi such ns okosa (empty space), (air), ^nd 

cetana {comcioiisness) called also pumea. From other points oi view% 
the categories may he said to be twenty-lotax only, viz, ibe ten sen- 
res (five cognitive and five conative), jnan&s (mind), 
objects of senses and the eiglU-fcild prakricl iprakriti mahat, 
ahamkara. and the five elements).!'“”* ^ 

ITnis we have here two attemahve angle*; of looking ^be 
Sankhya. According to the first, the pwruja or consciP^^sness 
feetarMj) is simply on par with tire five welJ-known 
merits* i.e., is itself a form of material element ({MainI- Tlie 
peculiarly materialistic nature of this standpoint is obvi«^^ hi 
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the second Alternative, Coo, the slund|>omt is overtly materiul- 
istic. For everjiitiiig m this list of twenty-four categories—in- 
chiding tliu ten organs and the mind—are, from the Saiikhya view, 
essentially material Tliat is^ the list has no place for any spiri¬ 
tual principle at atl. The concept of the purusa is absent in it. fliis 
aliscnce was stj cork^picuous that Cakmpani,**^ the commentator 
on Caraka, found it necessarj^ to invent some explanatioti for iti 
the prakhti and the pum^ botli l>eing unmanifested the two to- 
gether have been coimted as one/ Such im e.^planatCon, if true 
to the real spirit of Canika, amounts to a denial nf any independ¬ 
ent status to the ptirus^i. Dasgupla,^^- evidently depending on 
Cakrapani, espialne<] this version of tlie Sattkhya thus; 

Caraka identifies the (the unnLanifested) part cf the 

prakHli with the purasa as forming one category. The vikera or 
evaltiuouary products of the prokriri are called ksetra,^ whereas the 
part of the prakriEi Is regarded as the k^etr&jiia^ This evya- 
kta ajid eftarui are one ajid ine same entit>'. From this unmanifesled 
prokriEi or t^etana is derived the huddhi {intellect) and from 
tmddhi is derived the ego (ahetTP^kera) and from the nhamkern the 
five elements and the sens^ are produced, and when this produc¬ 
tion is completer we say that creation has taKen place. At me time 
of prafa^/a (periodical cosmic dIs^Iution]i aU the evolutes reiurn 
bacK Uj the pmkriftp and thus become utimanifest with It^ whereas 
at the time of a new' creation imm the pnrti^a, the unmanifesL 
(aepok[a>« nit the nmni tested forms—the evoJutes of buddhi, 
ohamkani^ etc.^— appear. 

If this ititerpretation be correct, then according to Car aka s 
understanding of tlie Sankhya the ptmssa becomes only a part 
of the prahiti, i.e.* tlie principle of coriiicifliisness as potentially 
contained in tho primeval matter. 

Whether this was the standpoint of original Sankhya cminot 
be assiirted with eertaintj'p though evidences mentioned by Das- 
gupla favour such a view. Caraku spoke of only twenty- 
four calegories, whereas, presumably under the influence of 
Isvitrukrisna, we are accustomed to think of the Sunkhya as a 
^ystL-m of twenty-five categories, tlie purusa being the tsventy- 
fifth. However, a parage in the Miihabfuiratii dearly lndioat<^ 
that there was an older version of the system that aelmowledged 
only twTnty-four categories and certaJn other passages of the 
epic imph^ a materialistic understanding of die puti^a itself. 
Here are the evidences as collected by Dasguptai*^ 

fb. i. 213 rL i, 214-S. 

L ai7-a. It must not, however, be imagined that Dasgupta 
accepted a maWrlalislic view of the Sankhya. With whal consist¬ 
ency it is dlfUcuLt to Judge, he favoured a iheistLc view of the original 
Sankhya. 
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In the Mafjabjtarata (xii.318) tlire* schooEs of iht Sunkh^a are 
mentioned,, viz. those who admitted iwenty-fohr categories (the 
sfchool I hava sketched abcve>, those who admitted twenty-five (the 
weU^known orthodOK Sankhya AsternS and those who admitted 
twenty-5ix categories. This last school admitted a supreme being 
in addition to the punisa and this was the twenty-sixth principle. 
This agrees with the orthodox Yoga system and the form of the 
Sankhya advocated in the Bfah^thherata, The schools of the Sankhya 
of twenty-four and twenty-five categories are here denounced as 
unsalisfactory. Doctrines similar to the school of the Saiikhya we 
have sketched above (re,, Caraka's S&nlchya]i are referred to in 
some of the other chapter of the Molmbharoto (xii.203, £01The 
Sell apart froiti the body is described as the moon of the new moon 
day; it is said that as Rahu (the shadow of the sun during an ecli¬ 
pse) cannot be seen apart from the fun^ so the Self cannot be seen 
apart from the body. The Selfs (^rtriimh) are spoken of BS mani¬ 
festing from the jmikriri. 

The >ic\v quotird List suggests a thtiorj- (if the Self reminiv- 
cent of the Lokayatiku- Wus it because Ssir^ira knew this older 
Sankliya that he made it quote the uiitlKinH' of the Lokayata? 
Did the relic of such a vie%v of the Self form the basis of the 
]>roofs for the pltiraUty of the punujfri.^ even in the Karikti? 

At least one point is clear. As e^-idenccfl 1w the CorniM 
Smnhita arid certain passages of the MuJmbhuraio^ we are led 
fri admit that there ^viLS a version of the SankhyH older than the 
one we come across in the Kdrika, in which the principie of the 
puriisa was understood in a materialistic sense, Theriifore^ tlic 
Knrfku understanding of the purtisa as pure consciousness w^as 
not a feature of early Sankhya. We are thus left with fv/o alter¬ 
natives. Either it wslv an invention of Lsvarakrisnu liimself* oi 
it was Ixirrowed by him from somt* oilier philosuphical sourci;*- 

^Ve are going to argue in favour of the stH-tind alternative. 
Our grounds are Iw-o-fold. 

First, it is possililc for us to reconstruct the histoiy id the 
development of this idealLstie conception of the puritsw among 
the followers of the Vcdic path, i.c,, siinong tlie circle nf philo¬ 
sophers who were originittly hosdic to the Sankhva. This sIkiws 
that the understanding of the pini-so au tlw (^lemnlty dctachetl 
pure t'firtsdoiisnffss was art inherent feature of the Vetlantic 
thought imd as such, if fount! in a treatise on the Sankhva, it 
must be looked upon as being bom)wed from the VedanHsts. 

SeL^mdlVn this conception, us inlroiluccd by Isvafakrtsoa 
into the Sankhya, crwitKl verv’ gtoss logical inconsistencies with¬ 
in the system and could be recondlcd with the Sankhya only by 
stirrendering its fundsimcutals. 
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The history of the development of the conception erf the 
punisa as pure consdousaess can be satisfactorily traced among 
the foUovvers of the Vedic tradition. Such a development^ fur¬ 
ther. could not liave been accidental ITie pastoral economy of 
the early Vedic people brought into vogue an outlook of male- 
domination and, since putusfi literally meant the male^ it is here 
tliat we expect to find the principle of the pum-m raised to an 
esallcd philosophical status. Secondly, the vast literatures from 
tlie Samhiias down to the Upanisads give us a connected picture 
of the dev^elopmeut of the idealistic principle of pure conscious- 
itself. It is therefore in later phases of this tradiricn that we 
find the originally male-dontinaled outlook fused with the ideal¬ 
istic outlook, i.e,, the prindple of the purusa made to stand foi 
the ultimate reality conceived as pure consciousness. And since 
original Sankhya was positively opposed !o tiio Vedic tradition, 
it will not be logical to imagine ^at the interpretation of the 
pwni-TO as pure consdmisness was an original feature of it 

We shall now follow the lustorj' of the development of the 
concept of the purusa in the Vedic tradition. Et will help us to 
understand the real standpoint of origirml Sankhya, negatively 
though. 

Belvalkiir md Ranade^^^ have alreidy drawn our attention 
to the fact that even in the comparatively later portions of the 
Vedic literatures, the word purusa meant only tiie human being. 
Criticising the usually accepted etyniologj' of the %vord they 
obser\'cd: 

These etymoloflcs do not inform ns as to the ori final meamn^ 
of the term which is more dearly brought out hy certain rlluaiistic 
and other statements made about him in the Brahnuzjias like Sata~ 
pnrha, vi, 2 , 2 . 3 . (seventeon is the piiruja, as consisting of ten pranas, 
four LLmbs^the hands and the feet—the truhk the fifteenth, the 
neck the sixteenth and the head the seventeenih); Aitarc^^ 114. 
(quintuple is the pttrujn as constituted from out of hair, skim flesli^ 
bone and marrow} : Tandya, xxlil. 14.5 {purusa Is twenty, for there 
are ten fingers to the hand and ten to the feet); or Taittirii/a Sam- 
htta, v1;.4.5.7 (three amongst the beasts ^asp by the baud, hasta, 
namely man or punisa^, elephant and monkey). This clearly shows 
that purwsa originally denoted the human being with his peculiar 
bodily structure, and not any inner or spiritual entity in-dwellJng 
therein. 

Whut the authors have not sufficiently taken note of is tlte 
circumstance that in spite of there being so many words dis¬ 
tinctly meaning the human being, thf^e sources chose the word 
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specifically meaning the male (as contrasted with the female} 
to refer to the human being. Presumably, the explaaadon is 
that because of their pastoral economy the Vedic people were 
so highly patriarchal dial: the terms male and human became 
almost intcrcliangeable. 

We have already seen how^ in the blest stratum of tlie filg 
Veda^ diere appear<^ the tendency to raise the purusu to the 
exalted status of the cosmic principle from which tlie universe 
originated. Eventually, when the idealistic outlook fully em¬ 
erged in the X^edanta or tlie Upanismts and the ultimate reality 
was viewed as pure consciousness itself, diere arose, logically 
enough, the tendency to identify the puruaa with this pure con* 
scieusness or Brahman. Many examples of this may be quoted 
from the C/ponistTf-b* 

In order to identify the purr^sa widi pure consciousnesSp it 
was first of all necessary to divest it of its former human impli¬ 
cations. *Thcrc is a who is non-human (a~mafiQD&)\ said 

the Chandogija Upanis^dy^^^ and it said it over and over again, 
There is a ptittisa w^ho is non-human (tf-inuniTDa), He leads them 
on to the Brahma. This is the way leading to the gods."^^* 

Once divested of the human associations^ there was no diffi¬ 
culty in identifying it with pure consciousness or the Self. A 
very good esample of this tendency is to be found in the Brikad 
Aranyaka Upanisadi 

This eartli is honey fdr all creatures and all creatures are 
honey for this earth. This shining Immortal jnimsu who Ls in this 
earth* and, with reference to oneself, thlji shlnijig ImmorlBl pitfitso 
who Is In the body—he* indeed, is Just this soul (aimOTi). this Jm- 
marLal, this Brahma, this 

WTiat is meant by lioney' here? Commentators'** inter¬ 
preted it 05 follows: 

The earth and all living beings are mutually dependent, even as bees 
and honey are. The bees make the honey and the honey supports 
the bees. 

Similarly, the earth supports all creatures and ail creatures sup¬ 
port the earth, .^nd the LTp^ini^dtcE was trying to show that behind 
all tht^e correlatives there is the sbiuiog immortal purusd which 
is Braliman or the Self So the Brifuid Aramj^dia passage conti¬ 
nued: 

These waters are honey for all things and all things arc honey 
for waters. This Bhlnlng immortal ptifuso who la in these waten. 
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And, with reference to oneselfi thi5 shining iniioortal purusn who is 
m^de of semen—^he is just Uiis Soul^ this Immortal, this Brehmai 
this AH. ^ 

This fire is hotiey for all thln^ and all things are honey for this 
fire. This shining immortal jmrma who is in this fire, and, with 
reference to oneself, this shining immortal piinisa who is made of 
speech—he is just this Soul, this Immortal, Uus Brahma, this All™ 

After similarly reviewing Low the shining iinmortal purusa 
is behind the the sun, the quarters of heaven, the moon* 

the lightning, the thunder, the space^ the law (dfearma) and the 
truth, the passage concluded: 

This Soul iatman) is honey lor all things* and all things are 
honey for this souh This shining immortal pumsa who is in this 
soul, and, with reference to oneself, this lining immortal puntsc 
who exists as soul—he is just this Soul^ this Immortal, this Brahma, 

^^V^ity this soul is overlord of all thuigjs, the king of aU. As 
an the spokes are held together in the hub and feUy of a wheel. Just 
so in this soul afi things, alJ gods» all worlds, all breathing things^ 
all those selves are held togcthcr.^^*^ 

Tlie identificadou of die piirma with the ultimate reality is 
clear and since tljc ultimate realitj' was conceived as Brahman 
or the self or pure consciousness, the purusa itself became the 
principle of consciousness. This is the Iiistoiy of the develop 
menl of the concept of the purusa in the Vedic tradition. 

It is not logical to find the same sort of development of the 
concept of the purusa in the agriculturahmatriarchal tradition, 
tlic ideological offshoots of which were the Tanira and the San- 
kliya. The reason is simple. The male, in this tradition, was 
secondary only. Ncvertlicless. the fact is that whatever might 
have been the form of original Sankhya, there xvas in it the prin¬ 
ciple of the purusa. because we do not come across any vereion 
of the system Avhich did not mention this principle. Therefore 
the question is, why did the early Sankhya plilltwopheis at all 
conceive of such a principle and what did it originally st^d for? 

A clue to this is perhaps to be found m the Caraka bamtnta 
itself Daseuptas understanding of Caraka is based, ^ we have 
said, on Cakrapnni's commentary. We find in this the Iheones 
of creation and dissolution. But there were cornmentalois on 
Caraka older than Cakrapini and they ijudcrstood Carakas 
p:issage in a somewhat differc^ way. Instead of creation and 
dissolution, they thought that Caraka was merely ^ 

birth and death,'“ The difference is significant, for the older 
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ujiderst^iiiiig iodicates that the basic philosophical categories 
of tlie Sankhya were rooted in humiiD analog}'. Perhaps a relic 
of tliis older understandLiig was retained even in Gaudapadas 
commenlary on the SankJitja Karika^ according to which, *as tho 
birth of a child proceeds from the tinion of the male and the 
female^ so tJie production of creation results from tlie union of 
the prrtfcrifi und the punisa/ From this point of view, the chamc- 
teiisation of die prakriti or die pradharm in the Kuriht^^ as 
pnisavn dhormi (one that giv-es birth lo) might liave been some¬ 
thing more tlian a mere metaphor^ If original Sankhya was try¬ 
ing to understand the cosmic processes of creation and dissolu¬ 
tion on the analogies of human birth and deatli, it might have 
been that the view of evolution was otiglnaliy suggested to the 
Sankhya philosophers on the analogy of the fcetal dev'clopment 
It is from this point of view^ again^ tliat the continuity of origi¬ 
nal Sankhya widi Tantra becomes clear to iis. 

All these imply that the prakdti and the purttsu of origin ill 
Sankhya also meant the female and the male. This point is im¬ 
portant, for it may help us to understand the problem of the 
anomalous |x>sitioii of the in original Sankh\^. 

Evidently the term pmkriti was not the invention of die 
early Sankhya plidosophers because it was the basic concept of 
Tantrism, die history of which is traced back to a very remote 
antiquity. And it is impossible to deny that die prflJtrth'original¬ 
ly stood far the female principle witliout questioning tho Indian 
cultural tradition fuiidameatally. It was also die term for sutri, 
the more concrete manifestations of which were die mother 
goddesses. In Tontrism the humari bodyp particuLirly die female 
body, was understood as the microcosm of tho universe and as 
such the prakriii became also a cosmic principle. It is from this 
point of view that die universe in Tantrbm is conceived as 
aamodhhufiJ, bom of die female. The greatness of the early 
Sankhya philosophers could only be that diey espressed in a new 
form, abstract and objective, the fundamental ideas of the pru- 
Arfri', which was apprehended in original Tantrism in tlie form 
of tfie concrete primitive myth. The change was significant. For 
it was not simply a question of revolutsonising the form of the 
primitive thought^ but also of introducing the germs of a ne^v 
content For in preseuUpg it in die form of an abstract ami 
objective principle, the early Sankhya pliilosophcrs had con- 
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sdousLy to reject the idea of any god or creator and to define 
the ‘fjrakrjti as the non-spiritusJ or material {scctiina) potential 
of the concrete material world. We shall return later to examine 
the principle of tlie prakriti or the ptadJiana in greater detail. 
For tlie moment, we may try to see how far, even when stated 
in the form of an abstract and objective pliilosophicaJ principle, 
the original impUcation of femininity was still retained in the 
term. 

Surprisingly enough, the SanJdiytt Karika and even the 
SanfJitja Sulm are not withoat its relics. Thus, for example, in 
the fiflrifcrt.i’'* the praltrifi is compared to a dancing girl: 

Just as a dancing (firt, after showine her perforntianoes 
desists from dancing, so does the profcriti desist, after extubifiug 
herself to the punrsia. 

Two more couplets of the were explained by Cauda- 

pada on the basis of this analogy of the dancing girl. Even in 
tije SankJnju Sufrd.^’^ the prairiti was compared to the dancing 
girl (fwrffltiiMi). The antilogy is strange and the usually accep¬ 
ted interpretation of it does not throw much light on the real 
posibun of the Sankhva. On the other hiind, in vi^r of the facts 
that in die early phases of social development dancing was 
definitely a magical act and the original germs of the Sankliyn 
are to be traced to very early times, it may not be groundless to 
presume that the analogj' of the dancing girl could have origi¬ 
nally been sometbing more than a mere analog)'; that is, it might 
have had some ritual significance, the precise nature of which 
can he understood only when we have a fuller knowledge of 
ancient Indian matriarchy and its characteristic rituals. Such a 
presumpb'on becomes stronger in \'icw of a somewhat similar but 
equally obscure reference in the Karifca:'^ 

I think Uicre is nothing more tender (sitkumaTii) than the 
prakrifij- once 'seen' (drista) by the purusn she does not benime the 
object of being 'seen' again. 

Caudjipada's uiterprctation of this is obwously fanciful. It 
is evident from his expLmation that, according to tlie Sankhya, 
God is the creator of the world, Otlier interpretations of the 
passage are not more satisfactory. It is not improbabJe, there¬ 
fore. tiiut the Ktirika contiiined here a reference to some ancient 
matriarchal ritual overlooked by the commentators. In tlijs con¬ 
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nectiofi it is tiseful to remember what a eonlemporaiy phUoii^pher^ 
Kmnacandra, said: 

There is so much (in the Sankhya texts) that is dothed in 
PfMjtscal or mystic on which the ccimnentatiors do not help us 
much but which are suggestive enoiigh to tempt us to cojishruci the 
system anew. 

Wliut we propose to add is that a study of the ancient mab^areha] 
rituals will help such reconstruction. 

VVe may be yet far from understandihg tlie real meaning of 
the reference to the dancing girl or of being seen on ihe part of 
the prahtitL But one point should be fairly clear. The essential 
femininity of tJie was not washed away even in the 

fCanjcn version of the Sankhya. Interestingly^ Vi|nana Bhilcsu,^*^ 
in one of his elementary works called the ^snlJiya Srtra, men¬ 
tioned the word sakti as a synonym for pr<tjtrifi\ Another w'clh 
known synonym for prokritr was mnyu (m a sense opposite to 
the Vedanta) and it is suggested that the word was derived from 
the root tjiSj, to measure.^^® Obviously, it is tlie same root that 
gave Sanskrit the word, 'mother/ TTic other commonly used 
synonym for prakriti ts aja, the unborn femaJe, and this reminds 
us of the refornoe to the Saokliya view in the 
Uj)oni$ad: 

With the one unborn female^ red, whiten and black 

Who produces many creatures like herself^ * 

There lies the one unborn male taJdng his delight 

Another unborn male leaves her with whom he has 
bad his dcUght. 

Tills evidence is decisive. It h therefore impossible not to 
agree with the following: 

According to the San^rit grammar, the word prakHtl is In the 
feminine gender* But the synonyms far it, like avyakt^ cr vradhayui 
ere not so. In Sa^iskrit, however, the gender of h w^ord does not 
indicate the sex qf the object referred to. In these cases too, the 
gender of the words used cannot be the main Cdoaidenition. There 
is no doubt that the object referred to by these words was definitely 
conceived as feinalc.iM _ ^ 

Now about the term puntstK Tlwt it originally jtood for 
the male etm be disputed only if we deny iJi© early Sonkfiya 
philosophent th« credit of a deliberate selection of termitwlogy. 
For this is the literal meaning of the word and if the propoun- 
ders of the system preferred to use it, they knew what iW were 
doing. In other words, if tiiey did not want purusa to mean the 
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nuilB, they could, bave essily found another word to express whet 
they reellv wsmted to iudicate. The however, infused 

into tlie word implications much removed from this prima^ 
one. Yet the origmal masculine sense was not totally lost to it. 
We find such words as ptimen'** and (meaning, die 

male) used in the JSnriJfca as substitutes for punsm. 

And this principle, originally meaning the male, had a pecti* 
liarlv anomalous position in the SaiJchya. Even in the Kari ‘ 
it is conceived as the 'witness, solitary, bystander, spt^lator an 
passive,' and aU these not in the Vednntic sense: the passive 
spectator of the Sankliya was the spectator of an essentially real 
world-process. 

Hcmcinbering, diercfore, that the prakrid and the purusn 
originally meant the female and the male, we may now look 
into the living etlinobgical domain for a clue to this anomalous 
position of the purtisa in original Sankhya. 

Tlie Khasis have a saying, from the coomen sprang tke 
clfln/'” Similarlv, 'the Chinese w'ord for the dan-name means 
foom of a toomanf and the modem scholars have interpreted 
this / as cWdence of mother-right in ancient China.*®^ It is not 
difficult to SEC why niother-right should produce sayings like 
these. The father has no kinship with his children, who belong 
to their mothers clan.'”'* He is thus considered an alien, a 
mere visitor. 'In Jowai he neither lives nor eats in his wife's 
house hut oisiis it only after dark.'i®^ This does not leave much 
scope for the man. As a husband he is a slmnger to his wife s 
people, wlio refer to him curtly as a hegetfer,'**® 

This gives us some idea of the anomalous position of the 
piirtisfl in mother-right. On the one hand, at least at a com¬ 
paratively developed stage of the knowledge of human rep^ 
auction, the fact was recognised that the male had to oisif the 
female and be united with lier to ensure human reproduction. 
On tlie other hand, since he had no claim to real paternity, ho 
was considered as just an alien and as such utterly imimporiant. 
So he was curtly referred to as the begetter. 

This anomalous position of the punao is rcBected in the 
Sankhya. On the one hand, presumably becawse of an ertension 
of die Tantrika tendency to understand the mystery of the uni- 
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vcRe Dd hdnKUl mtxiel. the early Saakhva phiJosopheis must 

was bo,;^ as a res^t of union 
of the male and the female, so was the universe a result of the 

S. l>M no real kinihip ijilh 

the father, eo the uiuverae, in spite of being reai, has no rai 
retoionslnp ,v.tl. the pnmsa. Henee the aSmmious slatns 

.k “J™*™' ’‘"n"" •“ >•'0 ootly orthodox ideaiisis as 
^obaU), doelrine of the prodfanso.-The prineiple S 
poroso was tlsere m original Sankhya, altl«ugh «« do net elcarly 
soe why should it at ail have been the.^ Evidently. S 
wwe more farters th.m the indivkluai inclinations of the eariy 
phdosopliers tiiat were responsible for this. The social stnic^ 

^oS^pS^Jlo*: “"'y - 

(pum«. E not an impermissSde Vstion.'^?he 

presumption a tlmt a more detailed knowledge of mother-risht 

in sinmcnt India may throw some light on it. But we canLt 

^ter into tha question here. Rather, wc want to point out that 

ttiis anomalous position of the pomytr in original Sankhya re- 

toX ‘ weak^essjjt provided an easy opportunity 

Tl.i?fc « ISr? **1 into thiVystem. 

TJjii IS eseinpiiiied by the Knhhs. ^ 

intf Sankhya must have been immensely old. Accert- 

ng Garbos chronology, we have to assume a Wgo tim^'So 
Ijetvvwn it and the fOinki^^ Ouriri^ this nerifid trU ■ 

^Ic of thmte dir^tly npp<»ed"m cn^rt^^STht 

Vedantisls)-the concept of tte p,,,,™ ieri-S 
Its owm coiirsE of development, culmin.iting in the dUtinetlv 
idealBtic prmaple of Self as pure eoiKeioi«ness. The nullio? 

cLu conspicuously the later writers on the 

Satikhya as Gauclapada, Aniniddha and Vijnana Bhiksu^tried 
their very bffit to introduce this concept of the 7«;m.ra into the 
Sankhya system and thus virtually to make a V'^anta of it \Ve 
sMI ranine ourselves particularly to the Karika, as the real 
affiliation of these later writers to the VerLmt/c standpoint ii 
welhfcnowTi whereas the claim tlml the version of the ^nkhva 
in the Aflrffai was already contaminated by Vedantic thought 
might be questioncfl. ^ 

Is there any ground for suspecting the authenticity of the 
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KariJia? It \s lifter all the earliest available test tin the system 
and, if the piiwsfl here means the Self or Consdoiisness, should 
not the presumption be that this was how the ptintsa had been 
understood in original Sankbya? Of c?outsg Gunaratna drew a 
distinction between the origiriai Sankhya and the later Sankhya, 
But we have no direct evidence of what the pijrwsfl meant in 
the former- We might have possibly knoft-n it, had tlie more 
ancient treatises on the system like the Sosti Tantra and the 
Atreya Tantra been available to us, In the absence of such 
evidences, is it not logical for us to rely on the evidence of the 
earliest te,\t w'e possess? 

Our answer is in the negative. It is true that we do not 
have any evidence of a decisive character against the Ksnko 
version of the pf/ri/sfl which may be considered as either direct 
or external. Nevertheless, we have evidences against it which, 
though circumstantial and internal, arc no less decisive in nature. 
Wo shall begin with tlie internal evidences, 

Tlie ffHriJtn view of the purusa could be looked upm as 
forming an appropriate feature of original Sankhya, had it not 
introduced gross inconsistencies within the test itself* An un¬ 
biased study of the Karikii gives one the impression that its 
author, after introducing a virtually Vedtintic view of the punisa 
into the system, did not dearly know what to do with it, i,e,, how 
to reconcile ft with tlie fundamental tenets of the system. The 
only way in which he could ultimately effect tliis reconciliation 
was by surreptitiously surrendering the original tenets. That 
most of the modem scholais. like the best-known traditional com¬ 
mentators, have overlooked this peculiarity of die tc^ 
is possibly explained by their affiliation to the idealistic 
(oftCT specifically Vedantic) standpoint. The nearer the author 
of the Kartka approached the Vedanta, surrendering the funda¬ 
mentals of the Sankhya. the more did the system appear to them 
intetnallv consistent and philosophically acceptable. Eventna y, 
the significance of the fact is almost forgotten that Badaravima, 
the first philosopher to systematise the Vedantic outlook, looked 
upon the Sankhya as representing the strongest opposition to it, 
and Samkara, tlie ablest commentator on Badarayano, fouiid the 
KflrfJtfl view of the purusn as utterly irreconcilable with the 
fundamentals of the Sankhya. 

By the fundamentals of the system we mean the following 
(1) T^e doctrine of the prutWinna, i.e., primeval matter is the 
ultimate cause of the visible world; (2) The view of causality 
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known as parin^mavada, i,e^ the eEecl is a real modification of 
the cau^e; and ( 3 ) The doctrine of Oie plurality of the 
That (Jiese were really the fundamentals of the system is evi* 
dcnoed by the Brahma'Sutro. where the refutation of the Sankhya 
is speclfioally a refutation of these doctrines. Even the author 
of tlie Kerifta found it impossible to deny all tliese to the Sankhya 
standpoint. Where he failed, however, was to show how these 
could be really reconciled to the conception of the purusa as 
detached consciousness. 

Elaborate arguments are not necessary to prove that the 
^rifca exmeeption of the pufusa was practically the same as 
the Vedantic view of the Self, Like the sakH of the Vedanta, 
the purusa oi the fCtirika is bare witness,'''* It is the pure 
knower or 711/1,'*° like the vijnata of the L^ponisaiis. It is al^so* 
lutely Opposite in imtuie to the primeval matter (praktili or 
ac^akta) and its evolutes and as such, it alone is the 

prmciplc of pure consciousness: the consciousness wliidi 
appears to belong to certain things of the visible world is ulti¬ 
mately nothing but the consdoiisness of the purosa reflected 
therein. And so on. There is no diSerenoe bet^veen such a 
view of the purusa and the Vedantic conception of the Self, 
However, when this Vedantic conception was introduced by 
Isvarakrisna into the Sankhya as standing for the principle of 
the purusu, it became iireconciiable with the fundament^ of 
the system. We may begin with the Kdrifaj proofs for the 
existence of the purusa, 

Tlie predftana is real and the visible world is a real modj- 
Gcation {purinuina) of this pradhana. As a matter of fact, it 
is from the reality of the visible world tliat the reality of the 
pratUiana was inferred by the SunJtfi^a: karyatah tat upa- 
inhdhih,'*'* as the Kurifai put it. Interestingly, this same visible 
world was taken of as proof for tlie existence of the purusu; 

Since the assembisge of sensible objects is for another’s use: 
since the converse of that which has the three punas with other 
properties (before mentioned) must exist; since there must be 
superintendence (adhtsthaiot); since there must be one to enjoy' 
since thm is a tendency to abstraction (Jrainatuartham nraorit- 
ich ear since also there Is the desire lo be detached from the world): 
therefore, punisa is.'** "urju/, 

Tliese are llie proofs offered by the Karika for the cskienca 
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of the ounwrt and we are going to argue that they cany 
germs of at least the major contiadictiom m the Kenfei. 

Following are the expositions of the Proofs: 

1 The purtise must exist because file assembly / ^ 
fe /or nnofWs t«e. As Gaudapada*** explained the argument: 

prop? 

S VlTlTbSl'’ S 

the bed, and for whose use it made ^ mi^oay. 

a^regate oI intellect and the rest, has been produced. 

Perhaps, the word body, in this commentary, should have 
been replaced bv the word fiflfure (the %-isibIe world mduding 
the human body) to give a more praise understanding of toe 
standpoint of the Korika; for, the other references m the text 
make it clear that the assembfege of objeetJf meant natore^ It 
may be noted that the same arg^iment also m t^ SunWiyd 

Sufm'w and the commentator Vijnana Bhifau 
(assemblage) as pmkrfft karya saSiarana, Le., the 
Ljtrirt in general. Sa the essence of the argument is fet ^ 
King? of the visible world, being of the nature of ^sembl^ 
objwts. presuppose an eujoyer the^f. wliich must be toe p^. 

^ But the‘Question is why thej^joyer, thus 
should spedfiiuy be the purmsa? The answer to this question 

forms the content of the next argument, , , . .. 

2. The enjoyer presupposed cannot bo the wefcnfi « ite 
evolutes all these being tocmselves assemblages of p^, 
^eSy composed of three gunas, Therefore something wh,^ 
is converse in nature to the pmfcnfi and its ^ 

the eniover of these and the ptmisa alone is such, ^ 
pur««i must exist. The same argument occurs also m the San- 

^''V“Tir««jr«so must exist, became there must he ™pmn. 
tendence. Caudapada«* explained the argum^t tlius: ^ a 
charioteer guides a chariot drawn b\' hors« able to 
orance to eallop, so the soul guides the body. Again, the word 
S here^shovild possibly he substituted by the word imfure 
frtr til'll L< the sense of the other references to the same theme 
in (he Knrifc.. And Gandnpndn hln«df qnntnd the 
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authority of the SasH Tun#™ which according to him, decla¬ 
red that the pradhana, as mounted by the puntsa, pre^-ailed 
ipracaiiate). Besides, the same argument, with the same impli- 
cabon, 15 al^o to be found in the Sankhtjit Sutra}^^ 

4 . The punisfl must erist, because there must be an enjauer. 
^iis IS practically a repetition of the first argument. Even 
Gaudapada^^^ interpreted it on simflaT - lines: 


In I^e manner as there must he some one to partake of food 
flavoured with ^eet. sour, sait, puneent, bitter,’and astring^ 

capacity of fruition (bhokiriipa bkaoa. 
enjoymtot) m mtelJect and other prodticts of nature 

injSS ^ ^ is to be 


Exactly the same argument is to be fonnd ia the SnnJtArm 
Sutra.'^^ ■’ 

5 The jmru$G musl exist, hecau-^e (as Cofebrook^ trawLv 
ted the kartka) there a temlencij to aljsiTGctu^n. The actual 
word in the rendered here as ‘abstracbod' is kitivahitL 
loneliness. Said Gaudapada;*^* ^ 


fCutvati^a is the abstract noun, derived from Imtnin * 1.^*1 1 * 

—for, on iiHMunt of, that (obstraetion); tIie*^^^cUw Jf 
exerciM of (or tendency to5 abstraction (tor Uie sake of^?. o™ 
se^atten or detachment) it Is inferred that som Is. Tha/fa 
one, vrhether wise or unwise, equally desiren imnprSiJili- ’ 
from succession of worldly >>Tls^ce. ^ ™ ™penshable release 

Vi|nana Bhil^ oommenting on the same argument as 
occurring m the Sanhh,ja Swfm,”^ made the point tlSrer Kiri- 
IS nbsolute cxtfqjatron of pain.' In short, the argument 
IS that sm« there is an urge fur liheration, there must the 
ptmwo which abne have this urge. But the quesHon is 
whal Ls jt from which the purma thus want^ to be iibemted? 
Apparently, from die worldly bondage, i.e., from the fetters of 
die pruftrifi and Its cvolotes; for, in the Karika list of hventy-fix'O 
tatttas there is nothing e.xcepting these outside the piirriso and 
piimsa itself cannot lie the cause of its osm bondage. 

Thus are the five proofs in the Karika explained. It remains 
for IIS to ask one rpiestioii; Since all these proofs have reference 
to the prakiitt and its evolutes. what is the undeistancbng of the 
Tclati{in.ship between the purma and the prahiti npon w'hich the 
proofs are based? .Apparently, there Ls no simple answer to this 
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question; the underlying understanding does not appear to be 
uniform. Three distinct shades in it are clearly discemible: 

(fl) The relation between the purum anti tlie praknti is 
that of the enjover and tlie enjoyed. The purusn is the enjoyer 
of the prflJcrifi and its evolutes. 

^|i) It is the relation between the guide and the guided. 
The ptirusd guides the prakriti and superintends the evolutionary 
process. 

(c) It is the relation between the bound and that wliich 
hinds. Tlie puriisd wants to be detached from die prakfiti and 
its evohites and thereby attain a kind of solitude which is 
liberation. 

Al! these understandings are there in the Kariko. And 
Samkam s ivritings make it clear how the author of the text had 
to contradict liirnself in order to maintain all these positions 
along witli the view of the punm as detached spectator rmd 
also the fundamental tenets of the Simkhya, viz. the doctrines 
of the pTtidItaita and paritianifL In examining these contradic- 
tinns we may follow the wTiting;s of Samkara. Wc shall first 
take up the argument concerning superintendence {adliisthana). 

According to the Kfirifat, the existence of the purusa is pre¬ 
supposed U)' the modifications of the prakrfft, for these modifi¬ 
cations cannot take place Mithaut superintendence and tlie 
prakriti cannot superintend its own modifications. However, if 
the prakriti be real and die visible world a real modification of 
it, this superintendence, too. needs to lie looked at as essentially 
real. But superintendence, being a form of activity, cannot be 
really attributed to the punisa, the passive spectator. .As the 
admitted, activity can belong only to the prakriti and 
it is only because of its association with the prrikftti that the 
'stranger (prrusa) is falsely imagined as active. The author of 
the KflriJai*” w anted to evade the difficult)’ of making the passive 
purusu superintend over the prakrilis modifications on the basis 
of the well-known analogy of the halt and the blind. Biit the 
analog)' cannot bo really satisfactory, because, if taken seriously 
enough, it amounts to a surrender of the fundamentals of the 
Sankhya. As Samkzira”^ said. 


WeU then—the Sankhyn resumes, endeavourme to defend his 
position by parallel histances-^let us say that, as some jna? 
d^oid of the power of motioo, but posseBuiE the power of sight. 
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having mounted the back ot a blind man who is able tb move but 
not to see, makes the letter move; ,,. .so the soul moves the jtnt- 
dhaTut, Thus also, we reply, you do not free your doctrine from all 
sfaortGotnings; for this your new position involves an abandonment 
of ttour old position, according to which the pradhaim fs moving of 
itself^ and the (indiETeient inactive) soul possesses no moving power. 

Besides, the superintendence of the halt over the blind is 
not really speaking a passive process.*^^ Therefore, as Samkani 
showed, if the Sankhya philosopher wanted logically to stiek to 
tlie view of the purusa as a purely passive spectator, it was 
impossible for him to find any logical e^Ianation of the modi- 
fi^cations of the prabifi. 

Beyond the pradhaaa there exists no external principle which 
could either impel the prodhana to activity or restrain it from acd- 
vity. The soul <purusa), as we know, is indifferent, neither moves 
to, nor restrains from action. As therefore the prodhana stands in 
no relation, it Is impessibJe to see why it should sometimes modity 
Itself into the great principle (mahdl) and sometimes not,i^ 

Also, as Samkara^*® went on arguing, if this doctrine of 
passive superintendence be really accept^, liberation vould 
become im^ssible on the Sankhya view; 'The permanency of 
such capability’ would imply tlie impossibility of final relg^/ 
In short, to be consistent, the Sankhya philosophers have to 
accept either of the two positions. First, the superintendence 
of the purttsa is there hut it is not to be taken in tlie real ^ense. 
That is, the modification of the prakritl, in the ultimate analysis, 
is itself unreal. But this will no longer be the position of^the 
Sankhya, because it will be the position of the Vedanta, As 
Samkara‘*‘ said. The activity or non-activity (by turns) of the 
lord, on the other hand, are not eontrsuy to reason, on actaunt 
of his ,,, being connected wth the power of illusion {fruiya}.' 
This is self-consistent idealism, which the Sankhya, without sur¬ 
rendering its fundamental tenets of the fwidliana and jtaritiafm, 
could not obviously accept. 

The other alternative was to remain consistent to the 
materialistic position based on tlie principles of the pfadhana 
and paritwtiui and, in order to remain true to it the Sankhva 
philosophers had to view the modifications of the praktiti a% due 
to svabhava or natural law ratlicr than the supcTintenden):c of 
the puruso. Besides, one of the constituents of the praktiti l^eing 
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rajas, or the potentials for activity, why shoiJd the Sankhya phi¬ 
losophers at all think of explaining the activities or the modifica¬ 
tions of the pratffiiinfl as depending upon the passive influence of 
the Tiunufl? Obviously, had the Sankhya philosophers agreed 
to remain true to this original materialistic position and avoided 
the deceptive suggestion of hvorakrisna, it would have been 
impossible for Samkara to bring in the charge of internal incon¬ 
sistency against them, whatever might have been the other 
possible ob|ectiQns of the self-conscious idealist against the posi¬ 
tion of the seif-consistent materialists. 

But the fact is that the author of tiie Knrifcn did not follow 
any of these alternatives. He was trying io many ways to make 
room within the doctrine of the pradhana for the principle of 
the puTusa in the sense of pure consdousness and thus made the 
Sonkliya system grossly inconsistent. This becomes all the 
mote clear in the case of his argument concerning the enjoyment 
or bkoktritoa. Repeatedly did he assert that the entire process 
of the modification of the jprafcriti was to serve the purpose of 
enjoyment of the pumsa. 

The instruments (fcoruTios, l.e.. the lotema] and esttemnl organs, 
themselves the evolute# of the prafcriti), perform their respective 
functions incited by mutual invitation (efcuil, craving, incitement to 
activity). The soul’s {punua't) purpose is the motive: an instru¬ 
ment Is wrou^t by nene,'** 


We have here a strange kind of juxtaposition of the mate¬ 
rialistic principle of soni/iflw) with the idealistic principle of the 
soul: tlie evolutes of the prafcrift acted according to their own 
okuti and did not owe any impetus to anything outside them¬ 
selves (contrast the view of the superintendotioe of the porttsa) 
and yet the motive of tlieir activities was to serve the purpose 
of the soul. Tliis was hardly consistent. More inconsistent, 
however, was the repeated claim of tlic jknrilm that the whole 
process of evolution was meant to sen'o the purpose of the 
purusa, bv which was sometimes meant the enjoyment ou the 
part of the pijruJfl, sometimes again, the liberation of the purttrrt. 
Here arc some e.xamples: 

CencTtuis nature {praJeritt), endowed with qualities, does by 
manifold means ortompliift. viUhimi benefit (to hm-icJ/) (h# wish of 
the UTipratc/til soul (onapahariMah pantMh), devoid ua he Is oi 

Qualities j 

The inslrumenUs charocteristEcallj differmt Irom each and 

varlDtisly affected by qualilicsp preseot to the intellect (budcUi , 
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itself a product ct tpe prokriEt) the kguI^s whole purpcue. enUghlen- 
\ne it (bi4dxOitj as a Lamp.Jtrt 

Smoe it is inteUect (btxtkihi) which accompllsbes sauVs fruition 
of oil tt'hich is 10 he enioi/eel^ ii Is that^ asoiiit whiiib diserimiTiates 
between the ehieX principle (pTodJLOna) and soul.^^ 

For the ioke of souFs irish^ that subtile person exhibits (before 
it>» like a dramatic actor, throu^ relation of means and consequence^ 
with the aid of nature's (pfokritfi) influence.^M 

And so on. The central point is that, accofdmg to tlwi 
Karikci^ the e^'olution of the prafcrifj is nwant to serve the pur¬ 
pose of the ptJimfl. This contention naturally gave rise to gross 
self-contradictioas within the Sanldiya. What needs to be said 
on dus Imd already been stated by Samkara.^'*^ 

If the sponLaneous activity of the pndhana has, as you say, no re- 
IcreKice to anything else, it will have no ncfcrence not only to any aid- 
mg principle, but also to any purpose or motive^ and consequently your 
doctrine that the pradhann is active in order to eHect the ^purpose 
of man, {purmartha^ llu, the purpose of the purusa} will become un¬ 
tenable. If yoti reply that the prEidhanu does not indeed regard any 
aiding principlOi but does regard a purpose, we remark that in that 
case we must distinguish between the different possible purposes, 
viz, either enjoyment (on the part of the soul), or flnal releasei or 
both. If enjoyment, what enjoyment, we ash; can belong to the soul 
which is naturslly Incapable of any Bccietion (of pleasure or pain)t 
Moreover, there would in that case he no opportunity for release. 
If release, then the activity of the pradhai-io would be purposeless, 
as even antecedently to it the soul is In the state of release; mote^ 
over, there would then bo no occasion for the percepUan of founds 
etc. If both, then, on account of the m^nite number of objects of the 
pTodhana to be enjoyed (by the soul), there would be no oppor¬ 
tunity for final release* Nor can the saUsfaction of a desire he con¬ 
sidered as the purpose of the activily of the pfodhatia; for neither 
the non-inteiligent pradhaTui nor the essentially pure soul can feel 
any desire. 

If, finally, you should assume the pradhana to be activa, because 
otherwise the power of sight {belonging to the soul on account of 
Its intelligent nature) and the creative power (belonging to the 
prodhanu) would be purposeless; It would foUow that, as the crealive 
power of the predhano does not cease at any lime>arLy more than 
the soul's power of sight does, the apparent world would never come 
to an endt SO that no final release of the eouI could iahe place^ 

It Is, therefore* impossible lo maintain that the pradhana enters 
on its activity for the purposes o! the soul. 

These are the e-ontradictions in which the Karihi got 
involved in trying to introduce a Vedontic conception of the 
j>uTtisa into the Sankbya and to relate it to die pradham as the 
enjoyer thertx>fK Tliere is no half-way house between material- 
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ism 2nd idealism^ If you Intok at the pradhnna as the origmaJ 
cause of the visible world and consider the visible world to be a 
real modification (partnama) of the pradkana, there would 
hardly be any logie^ status in' your sj-stem for the principle of 
pure consdousoess as either the superinteiideut or tlie enjoyur 
of the world piocess. If, on the otlier hand, you want to stick 
seriously to this principle of pure coo^ciousness,. you have to 
abandon the doctrine of the pradJ^ijm and its jmriTtum^ and look 
at the world-process as ultimately unreal. This is the position 
of the Vedanta and it is interesting to see how bvaralcrisna, in 
connection with his view of liberation, gradually moved towards 
such a vieWp We may begin with some of his typical 
formulations; 

This evolution of nature (praSrrlti), from intellect to the special 
elements, is performed Jot tfic deliuerflmre of each mul 
done for another's sake aa for itself. 

As it is a function of milk, an unintelligent (substance), to nou¬ 
rish the calf, so it is the ofiice of the chief prindple (prst^rittih 
pradhanewya, the desire of ihe pradhana) fo Uberofe the 

A3 people engage in acts to reJleve desires, so does the UJicUs- 
Crete principle to fiberate the aou^^*^ 

All lliese give us the irnpression of an unconscious teleology! 
the whole process of the evolution of the praJeriti is designed to 
fulfil a puTposc^the liberation of ihc soul. We can easily see 
why it is difficult for the Sankhya philosopher to maintain this 
view consistently with his other theses. Firsts in order to uphold 
this viewj it is necessary to surrender the theory that the evolu¬ 
tion of the prnkriti is meant for the enjoyment of the punijo. 
It is a serious point to be i-urrendered, because it amounts to 
abandoning two of the most important proofs for the very 
existence of the purnsa- Secondly, this theory of unconscious 
teleology is inicmally inconsistent. For liberation presupposes 
bondage and the only cause of bondage, from the Karihi stand¬ 
point, can be the pwkriti and its evolutes. flow can. therefore, 
the evolution of the prefcnfi be the cause of bondage of tlio 
ptiTusa and at the same time Tiave the purpose' of liberating 
the ptirnsa? Tliirdly. if the pflfcfffi he real and the cvtohition 
of the visible world a real process, then the bondage of the 
pwrwrt, too. becomes real and its liberation, tliereforc, logically 
impossible* As Samkara^^^ argued: 

But perhaps you (tbe Sankhyas) will say that, after all, Buffer- 
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ing (on the pari of Ihe ^ul> is real In that case. howevoTt the 
iiiipassjbllity of rcleas# becomes all the more undeniable, especially 
as Uie cause of suffering (viz. the pTadhaitu) is adimitted to be 
eternal. — And if (to gel out of this diMculty) you matmain thnlp 
although Ihe potentLalities of sufferfng (on the part of the soul) and 
of causing sufferine (on the part of the prudha-riu) are eternal^ yei 
suffering, in order to become actual requirea the coniunction of the 
tvro—^M^hieh conjunction, in its turn* depends on a special TeasoOi 
%^iz. the non-discriminatLOD ol the pradhaita by the soul—Emd that 
hence^ when that reason no longer escists, the conjunction of the tAtj 
comes to an absolute temimatjont whereby the absolute release of 
the soul becomes possible. We are again unable to accept your expla¬ 
nation, because that on which the non-fiiscriitdniitloa depends, viz. 
the ipma called Darkness (tamos, one of the three consutuetits of 
the jrrukTiti), is acknowledged by you to be eternaL Amd as there 
is no fixed rule for the (successive) rising and sinking of the Influ’' 
ence of the particular there is also no dxed rule for the termi¬ 

nation of the cause which effects the conjunction of the soul and the 
pratUiana (^.e.^ non-dkcriminatlon); hence the disjunction of the 
two Is uncertain, and so the Sankbya^ cannot escape the reproach of 
Ihe absence of final release resulting from their dcKctrine. 

Samkara rightly pom led ou t that the only logical view^ of 
liberation, cjonsislent with the conception of the Self as pure 
conscioiisnessp is to he found in llie Vedanta^ accord m g to which 
the bondage of the Self, though empirically real is ultimately 
imreal, as the phenomenal world iUelf is siich^ 

To the Vedantin^ on the other hand, the idea of final release behtg 
impossible cannot occur in his dream even, for the Self he acknow^- 
ledges to be one only, and one thing cannot enter the relation of 
subject and objec^ and ScripturCp moreover, declares tl^t the plura¬ 
lity of effects cri^nates from speech only. For the phenomenal 
worldt on the other hand, we may admit the relation of sufl^rer and 
suffering just as it is observed, fliid need neither object bj it nor 
refute 


Could it have been possible fur the author of the Kariib to 
accept such a position? Obviously not. At least so long as 1 m? 
was not prepared to surrendeT t!>c doctrine of the pradhtim and 
viewed the phenomenal world as the product of Nescience or 
Ignorance {avidyd), that is, so long as he refused to agree to 
consider the bondage of the jmrusa as ultimately unreal, Sahi- 
kara*®^ hud already argued out this point; 

And if you should say that the soul suffers iLt it were b^ausc it 
loans tow'ards the sattva-guna, we point out that the employment Of 
the phrase, oj It were, shows that the soul does not reaty sufTer 
If it is understood that lii; sulTbrios is not real, we do not ahieel to 
the phrase 'as it locre.^ For the amphisbena also does not become 
venomous because it is a serpent as it mm (nike o serperif) nor 
docs the ^wrpent lose its venom because It is 'like on amphisbena.' 
You must therefore admit that the relation of causes of sufFeihinv and 
of suJferers, is not real but the ^ect of Nescience- * 
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Samkiira rightly added that there was pracUcally no 
ence between this and the Vedantic position. In shor^ there¬ 
fore only by surrendering the fimdamcntals of the Sankhya ^ 
accepting the position of the Vedanta, «dd ^e 
author of the KarSiO (or any later Sankhya philosopher^ hnn) 
lofficaUv defend the doctrine of libetatiou, upon wbic , in^- 
?Sy. ipeaded a vital proaf tor to o! to pon«a 

^ ‘ AmStoglv^ooSK to Ko-illa diraWmaloIy move towa.* 
auch . I. rolad^od to d«trta= to punrra. tough 

at the cost of die fundamentals of the SanUiya, 

releas^^ and migrates*^^ 

Comiftented Gaudapada:^**^ * 

For so^ is of lor'the pu^se 

how therefore should it Shtainwi. The phras-es, there¬ 
of obtainial something ij^ates—originate in lEtior- 

lore —soul is bound, PrSm^^wledge, the end of soul 

Mice o£ the nal^ rtf s^is attaint That being maw- 

Mid existence, the real natwe nature, 

lest, soul Is single, pure, ftce, fixed m iis ow 

This could have formed part of ^y genuine Ved^tic t^. 
Ilotvever, that was the position to which even the author of the 
KoriAn was himself moving: 

<!« thrflutfh study ol principle, the oouelusive, incoalroyertible, 
oalj^ie^uXAVatouJ; tot uuite I AM, u.t - .ujAt 

minek nar do I 

Cxplfli&cd Wiison;^®^ 

Bv these expressions, therefore, however Quain^r 

the system p one ol m nfaffatioia of the soul^s having any active 
It Ls merny in humm pains, 

participation, any ___ 2 am f do^ J stiver* mean material nature^ 

possessions, M /subs^tially), is, docs, or suHers; and not 

'Ihldi^irwaUerable and indifferent, susceptible of neither 
thc! sotil, ifcliiCJi j KsfifVFtinii thfiiti as it \vcr0, or sficiniiiEly 
pleB5U« nor |rt^, a^ proximity of naturOi by whom they are rosily 
^SenS'^S^«^f^«"^din?ta the Vedas, is absolutely existent, 
e^al wl«. true, free, unaffected by passion, universal. 

Wilson did not ask himself: How far such a v.c'^- 
consistent with the position of the Vedanta, could leally be 
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reconciled with the doctrines of the pradham and ptiTimma? 
The participadon of tlie Self in the phcnomeniil world could be 
considered uorea]—arid as such the iUusion of such pnrticipatjot) 
could be dispelled by knowledge-only when the pheuomenat 
world along with its proximity to the Self became utlimately 
unreaL Had the Knrika really moved towards such a position^ 
the only implication would be tliat it surrendered the funda- 
mentals of the Sankhya in the interests of the conception of the 
Self borrowed from the Vedanta, This is further evidenced by 
the following: 

Possessed of this tself-knDwiedge) the soui contemplates^ et 
leisure and at ease, the pTtLff^t^i which now gets debarred from 
prolidc change (nforitti prosaram pralcrifitn^^). 

Tliat iSj with the attainment of self-knowledge on the part 
of the purusn^ the evolutionary process of the prakriti ecas^ to 
be real. This is, however, logically conceivable only when the 
evolutionary process as a whole is viewed as the result of ignor¬ 
ance (avidtja) rather thou $vabhava or the laws inherent 
in tlie prakfiU, Tliis is plainly surrendejing the Sankhya to tlie 
Vedanta* Isvarakrisna was in fact doing thiss 

When separatien of the informed soul from Its corporeal frame 
at length takes placOp and nature in respect 0/ tc ccoset, then is 
absolute and final deliverance accomplished*^*^ 

To sum up: The Karihi conception of the pumsa was ute- 
concilablo with the fundamentals of the Sankhya^ because it 
w'as really speaking the Vedandc view of the Self to which the 
fundamentals of the Sankhya were originally opposed* It 
was, therefore, only by tacitly surrendering the fundamentals 
of the Sankhya that Isvaiakrisna could finally defend his view 
of the purusiL That is, in defence of his view nf the purusa^ 
he virtually converted the Sankhya into Vedanta^ the pdriminui 
vaila into vivarin tmda. 

There is another interesting feature of this conversion of 
original Sankhya into disguised Vedanta which, though not to 
be clearly found in the Karifai itself, becomes obvious in the 
writings of Gaudapada and in the Sankfuja Su^rd. It is the 
transformatiDn of the original doctrine of the plurality of the 
ptiTusas (prirtfsn into that of die non-duahty of the 

puruxa, without whidii the siorreptitious conversion cx>uid not be 
complete. 
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In the eleventh verse of the Knrf^ the author tried to 
specify tlie properties of the prakTiti in its pre-evolute (nvi/iitfd) 
state in its evolutes (o^ofcffl), and added that the piimsa did 
not possess the properties that were common to the aoj/aftto and 
the vyakia; it possessed Only properties peculiar to the former. 
Gaudapada found in this an excellent opportunity to surrender 
the doctrine of the plurality of the purusiw. He argued that 
since the vyakta was multitudinous (nnebi) and the avyaklo 
single or solitary (eita), and since the pontsa had the quality 
that differentiated the acyakta from the oyafctn, the purusa, too, 
must have been eka or single. This logic clearly is in flat wn- 
tradiction to the doctrine of the plurality of the ptmisos which, 
as we have seen, even the author of the Kariko latsoriously 
defended. Even the SonjyijfO Sufro*** echoed his argument. 

Gaudapada’s position, therefore, seemed somewhat peculiar 
to the modern scholars. Some of them tried to justify him 
though not in a convincing manner. 'Wibon,"®' for example. 


Either, therefore. Gaudapatia has made a mistake, or by Ws eko is 
to be understood, not that soul in seneral is one only, but ^t U Is 
single or Mveral. Id its different migrations or, as Mr. Cblebrooke 
renders it, individuot. 

At the same time he realised that such an mgenmus mter- 
pretation of Gaudapada could not stand because the doctrine of 
there Ireing only one soul was patently Vedantic. 

The muIUpUcd existence ot the soul Is In special contradtcUon 
to the doctrine of Vedantlsts, of the unlversnhty ot one supreme 
soul oi the world, from which all human ^Is are m in 

such texts as these; ‘one only exirtent s^l ^ 

beints: it is beheld collectively or dispcrsedly, like the reflwtion oI 
the moon in still or troubled water. Som, eternal, omnipreseah 
undisturbed, pure, one, is multiplied by the powM of delt^o^ n 
of Its OV.T1 nature.’ This is undoubtedly the doctrine of the Vedas 
and the Sankhya teachers, who pmtess to receive tho« ^ 

authori^r are obliged to interpret the texts imiavourabte to their 
dogmas In a peculiar manner.®*® . . t 

VVhat the author apparently forgot is that the original 
Sanlthva philosophers had really no anxielj' to interpret then 
vievvs in €onfotmity mth the Vedtts and the Upanis^id^t 
tliey must have been as much opposed to the Ved^ta as Uie 
earlv Vedantists were opposed to them. It was only the later 
philosophers, tlie disguised Vedantists, %vho showed any such 
anxiety. Thus, for example, the author of the S&nklttja Stdra,- 
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with his proof of the plurality of the puru^as, was trying in¬ 
consistently to recojicile it witli the Vedantic ximv of the non^ 
duality of the punisa: 

There is no contradiction (ol this doctrine of man^ paruscLs) 
with the scriptural CVedic) declaration of the non^uaiity (of the 
^If), because of the comprehensiveness of genua (jfltipiiTatuat)^ 

Tliat is, the soul, considered as genus, is but one; its nature 
and properties are cominon to all souls. Such a soul, though 
individual, becomes manifold because of its connections with 
aggregate, the products of nature. And Vifnana Bhiksu^ as is 
only to be expected, tried his best to rationalise this standpoint 
further. Notwithstanding all these, the fact remains that the 
Sankhya theory of the plurality of the pripmos was dearly 
opposed to die" Vedantic view of the noU'diiality of the Soli and 
as such, the effort to make the former consistent with tlie latter 
was simply a manoeuvre to bring original Sankhya along 
Vedantic lines. 

We may now sum up our arguinent!! concerning die place 
of the p«rr*s« in original Sankhya. 

(1) Sankhya was originally the doctrine of the 

or the pmkriti because the early Vedantists refuted it as sudi. 

(2) In spite of this, it had withiji it a place for 
the purusa, though this place must have been highly 
anomalous. The origin of this anomalous position of tl;^j pura’^ut 
in a system which was essentially the doctrine of the prudhana 
can presumably be traced to the anomalous position of the raale 
In the matriarchal society. This presumption become valid 
in \aew of the eircumstance that original Sankhya was a more 
explicit philosophical statement of the theoretical assumptions 
implicit in Tantrism, while Tantrism, in it^ him, is to be traced 
to matriarchal conditions, as Chanda and odiers already argued. 
And if this presumption be true, w'c have to admit that what¬ 
ever might have been the original meaning of the pnmsa in the 
SankhyiL it could never have been tlie detached consciousness 
or the Self of the Vedanta. 

(3) This view of the pt$rusa as detached consciousness 
developed outside the circle of the Sankhya pliilosophers^ chiefly 
among the Vedantists. 

(4) The principle fif the however itisijgiiEcaut 

might have been its importance in original Sankhya, arid what^ 
ever might have been its original ttieanmg, remained ih^ Achih 
les' Heel of tlie philosophy. En comparatively later times^ when 
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some of the pliilosophers were trying to transfuse Vedantic con¬ 
tents into SimkUya, they naturally saw that the easiest way to 
do this was to take the principle of the 

which the \^onta pliilosophers interpreted it The proce^, ^ 

far as the available data allow us to conjecture. 

even as earlv as the xVftdanbham/n; for. the version of the 

Sankhva welcome across in the MatMarata w^ already cast 

into an idealfetic and spiritualistic mould. With Isvaraknsn^ 

this process became even more glaring. 

for SamlGira, the highly conscious 

tliat this extremely idealistic conception of the Self was btmna 

to Urnlto ever ^reconciled with the mat^^itic ^ence 

of original Sankhva, as evidenced 

doctriora of the pradlutna and parinumo. Thus 10 

come across on the one hand, ooncentraled attack on these 

SamenJ<ioc«n« ol .be &u.bhy.. 

. tlc»r dcn.oos.raUo. of U.C conUndicbons m .ho s...g^ ...t « 
Uk Sankhva philosopher who med in accept Um! 'edanue v.^ 
rf^thneir .rilhoal suncnlccing die ori^al docu^ of *e 

n fin A tviftnam^ Isvarfitrisn^i hitnsclf ultinnatel) prti 

f .rv"S:Uc co«cn.Uon edthe hy su^ 

veaanta, leaving r^™ the earliest systetnatiser of 

vXtT’^cw should have at «dl found in the Sankhya the 
strongest opposition to his own standpoint. 

Wc may now dearly see what Samkara meant when he said 
that he hud no fiuarrd with the Sankhya phik^opheis in so far 
as they- maintained the view of the Self as fr« from al q^ties. 
ie as detached consciousness. He knew orily too well that the 
acilcptance of such a dew amounted to a plain sn^endcr of the 
fundLenlals of the Sankhya in favour of the Ve^la, why 
should he have quarrelled with the Sankl^-a philosophers if the\ 
aetced to do it? But Samkara dearly understood that there was 
nS w^y of feooncihng this view of thc^p»f«so with the docti^m^ 
of the pmd/mna and parim the hanpvers 
khya in the Korikn version. Tlmt was why his refutabon of the 
Saiikhva was primarily a rdiitahon of the doctrine of the 
pradham. i.e., tlie doctrine of an uir^nseioiis or ma enal 
Sinse and the development of the visible world from n as a real 

process. 
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8. TjIE OftICIN OP THE SaNEHYA 

u spife of the Kdriita—tlie earliest available text on 

the Sankhya system-it is necessary to reconstruct the original 
form of the Satikhya is not saying anything new. Eminent 
modem scholars like Oldcnberg, Jacobi, Dahlmann and. 
even Garbe have made attempts in this direction. Tliese attempts 
have been simuncd up by Belvalkar and Ranade.«>* 


Oldenbcrg refused to believe tliat the Sankhya could have 
been propounded as a perfect systam by some individual philo* 
sopher and then handed down through centuries practically 
intact and unaltered. What usually took place in the cose of the 
ancient systems was that the rudiments suggested by some thinlc- 
^ in the renrate antiquity were worked out by succe^ng 
thmkers into full-fledged systems. 

At *** ^ retracing of the steps and a partial modification 

of tee earlier premises in the light ot the difflcintles suggested “udi 

Accor^g to OldenW this is what happened to the San- 
khya: mgi^l Sankhya bifurcated into two distinct philosophies, 
^11^ by Oldenberg the 'Epic Sankhya' and the 'CljSsical 
Sankiiya. By the former he meant the version of the Sankiiya 
as found in the Maftah/iorata, particularly in the Srimot fffia- 
gavat Gifa, while by the latter tlie version of the Sanldiya as 
found in the lOtnka. These were the two mdependent'lines 
along wluch. according to Oldenberg, 'original' Sankhya deve¬ 
loped and both the lines were self-consistent. But if this wem 
really so, where arc svo to look for an outline of the 'oiiginal' 
unhifurcated Sankhya itself? Oldenberg answered that the 
rudiments of this 'original Sankhya was to be found in the 
Upanhatls, particuLorly in the Katha and the Svetosvfttara l/va- 
tiisacls, and more specifically in tlie first chapter of the latter. 
And since, in his view, the beginnings of original Sankhva was 
to be traced to the l/panhails, Oldenberg svas not prepat-cd to 
think that original Sankhya was and-Vedic or aud-Upanisadie. 

T.,et us first take the assumption that the rudiments of the 
Sankhya could be found in the because other scho¬ 

lars,**^ too, have considered that possibilite seriously. .Apart from 
tlie Katha and the Sncirwoflfnro. coriain p;issages of the ^riuna 
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and the Maitri Upanisads are diwmed to hold the ludimeDts of 
the Sankhya. Of course, Jacobi suggested that if it was at all 
possible to find the beginnings of the Sankhya in die [/poriiKids, 
we should rather take up a passage of the Chandogya, which 
somehow or other foreshadowed a similar view. Tliis pioposiJ 
may be taken up later as it would be more fruitful to discuss it 
in connection with Jacobi's views. 

Here is the list of the Upanisadic passages wherein the 
germs of the Sankhya arc said to be found; Kathd Vpanisttd: 
1,3, 10& 11: U.3. 7 &8i SrrfriswJtflra Upttnisadi i-8; i.lO; iii.l2‘ 
iv. 5; iv. 10; V. 2; v. 7; v. S; vi, 10; vi. 13; vi, 16; FrusiM Vpom- 
sadi iv, 8. And also certain passages of the Maifn Upanisad, 

We may now quote the standard translation of these pass¬ 
ages and see how far, in the rontext of what we have already 
discussed, these can actually be accepted as holding the germs 
of the Sankhya. 


From the Ksflio; 

Higher than the senses are the ohjecU ol sense. 

Higher than the objects of sense is the mind (tnaiws); 

And higher than the mind is the mtcllect (buddhi). 

Higher than the intellect is the Great Self (atma rruihan). 
Higher than the Great is the Unmaniiesl (flui^alcta). 

Higher than the UnmanKest, however. Is the person (purusa> 
Hi^cr than the person (pumsa) is nothing at alL 
That Js the goal, That is the highest course.™^ 


Higher than the senses (indriya) Is the mind (mawts); 

Above the mind is the true being <siiftffl>. 

Over the true being Is the Great Self (l.e., buddhi, inteUect); 
Above the Great is the Unmanitest (avtroJeta). 

Higher than the Unmanifest. however, is the person (purusaj. 
All-pervading and without any mark whatever, 

Knowing which, a man is liberated 
And goes to immortality.™* 


From the St?cfast3flffl«l! 

That which is joined together ns perishable and Imperishable, 
As manifest and UJimanlfest— the Lord (fs«. Potentate) supports 

it aiL 

wtlliout the t^Td the Soul {aVman) is bound, because 
' of being an enjoy^r; 

By knowing God (deua) one is reJe^gd from all fetters,™ 


What Js perishable, is Primary Matter (padhana). 

What is immortal and imperishable, ts Hora (the . the 

Soul) * 

Over both the perishable and the Soul the One Cod (deuft) rules. 
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By meditation upon. HJm, by union witii and by entering 

^ into His Being 

More and morot there is finally cessation from every 

imaya nfprittO 

A Mighty Lord (prshhii) is the person (purusa). 

The instisator of the Highest Being {sattuc) 

Unto the pnrcat attaimnenU 
The rulerp a light imperUhable.^i* 

With the one unborn female, red, whiter and blaek, 

Who produces many creatures like hersetf. 

There lies the one uahom male taking his delighL 

Another unborn male leaves her with whom he has had his 

delight*ta 

Now, one should know that Nature (prafcriti) Is muaton (muya). 
And that the Mighty Lord {mahetvara) is the Ulusion-maker 

This whole world is pervaded 
With beings that are parts of Him.sia 

tEvea> the One who rules over every single source, 

All forms and all sources; 

Who bears In his thoughts, and beholds when bonip 

That red (Vdpilop^* seer who was engendered in the begfn- 

Tiin g-Slft 

Whoever has qualities (yuna^ distinctions) Is the doer of deeds 

that bring recampenae; 

And of such action surely he ejcpeiitnces the consequence. 
Undergoing all forms, characterised by the three qualities 

(yunasip treading the three paths. 

The individual self roams about according to its deeds 

tkorman) 

He is of the measure of □ thumbs of sun-likc appea.rance. 
When coupled with conception {samkalpa) and QgoJsm 

(aharnnkora)^ 

But with only the qualiUes of mtellecl and of self. 

The lower Csel£> appears of the aiie of the point of an 

The One God w'ho covers himsetf- 
Like a spider^ with threads 

Produced &om Primary Matter (prudhona)^ according to his 

own nature (anabhat^atos}— 
May he grant ns entrance in Brahma 


aiflfb. asfi. Jh. 4or 

403. 404. 

si4Note on the word kap^la by Hume: The reference may be fn 
the sage f^pLLa^ the founder of the Stmkhya philosophy. But in the 
similar stanza iv. 12 iCt also iil 4) the reference ta dearly to the 
Demiurge, Hiranyagarbha, Golden Germ*,", , Hume TPLF 406. 
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Hi™ .*0 b th. c<».b.n< »»« 

The One among many, >vbo grants desi^r abstraction 

That cause, attainable by 

By knowing God, one is released Jrom all fettere,-i* 

«o ^ 1 ,,^ Is the maker of all. the all-knower. aelf-sourced, 
litemUlt, the author of Ume. 

Is toe ruler of Primary Matter tpr^ftawt) of the spirit 
IS we rui ftseereina). the lord of a“ahties (pima). 

The cause of reincarnation (sotnsaro) and of 

inc cause v» contmuanoe and of bondage.*" 

From the FrasTtat 

As birds resort to a tree for a resting-place, even m, O fri^d. 

It is to the Supreme Soul (atmon) that everything here resorts. 
Earth and the elements (matToJ of earth, wato and the elementt 
of water, heat (leias) and the elements of heat, wind and toe 
elements of wind, space and the elements of spare, sight and whM 
can be seen, hearing and what can be beard, ^ell and vtoat can M 
smelled, taste and what can be tasted, toe skm 
touched, speech and what can be spoken, the hands and wl^t c^ 
be taken, the organ of generation and what can be 

anus and what can be excreted toe ^M?^nd 

mliid (manos) and what can be perceived, inlellert (buddht) and 
wLl can he conceived, egoism (oJiatnkortt) and what can be con- 
hecied with ‘me', thought (ci«a) and what can be tbought, brilli¬ 
ance (te/Bs) and what can be illuming, Ufe-breath (prana) and 

'^^*‘T^y'toS‘^?^'iKher, hearer, smeller, taster, thinker (man- 

tri). ^reiwr Soddhrt), the conscious self 

the person—his resort Is in toe Supreme Impensbeble Soul < Atman, 

Self),*** 

It is not necessary to quote the passage of tlie Mflifrf 
t/nnnisdd as its central point is not tlifierent. Brides, toe text 
being comparatively of a later date, et'en toose who eta to 
discover the embryonic elements of the Sankhya in the l/pani- 
tadx. do not attach any great importance to diem. 

We may now look critically at tliesc passages and see how 
far these may he considered as mdicadv'e of original Sa^hya. 
That we come across here terminologies which are disHnclly San- 
khva cannot be doubted. There are, moreover, obvious references 
to views that are typically Sankhya. Howev^. it does not follow 
that they reveal the rudiments of the Sankhya. For. taeoMs 
to a philosophdal view, along with dm terminology distinctive 
to it, may as well be for the purpese ^ refuting if and it is not 
difficult io see that thii references to the Sankhya in the Upani^ 
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sadic passages could have had no oLhei' purpose. 

Higher than the avytikta {prakriti) h tlie pumja and higher 
tliM die p^iniSQ is nothing at aU, said the Kutka Upanisad. 
Higher than the avyakta^ repeated the texh is the purusa, know¬ 
ing which* a man is liberated Do we have here a statement of 
the Sankhya or its refutation? There can be only one answer to 
tliis question if we in mind that the Sanfchya, as ev-idenced 
by the refutation cf the system in the Bmltmn Sutra, had origi- 
nally been only the doctnne of the pradlmifta {avyakta) and the 
place of tlie purusa in it had been secondary (apradhana and id 
fact tidiiyfrwi or the indifferent). In fact, if the proJtriif (av^akta 
or primeval matter) were not the primary principle in original 
Sankhya*. it would be inexplicable why the system should have 
deliberately chosen the term pradkana, the primary, to refi^ to 
it. The chief tendency of the Upanisadic texts, however* was to 
make this primeval matter of original Sankhya utterly unim¬ 
portant and* in the ultimate analysis* even illusory. Thus, when 
tlie Svetasvatara declared that the One God produced, from 
tlie prarfhann—but in fact out of His own nature 
and, therefore, like a spider,^verythiug that exists, the view was 
obviously designed to estabhsh the thesis that the One God 
was the final cause, the Ultimate ilealit}'. And if this were so, 
the pradhanas part in the production of the visible world would 
become ouly apparent. As the text said* the One God the 
maker of all, the all-knower* self-sourced, intelhgeut* ,... 
omniscient, the ruler of the pratlhana and the hetrajtui, tlie lord 
of all the gunas" Thus the causality attributed by the Sonkliya 
to die pradhatm became illusory. As the text said, one should 
know that the pmArtfi is illusion (mnyo) and the Mighty IjQxd 
is the illusion-maker This is certainly the position of 

the Vedanta* though widi a theistic bias that might support 
Ramanuja's undeT^tanding of die philosophy. 

The point to be specjally noted is that the V’^edanla was not 
expounded here without any reference to the Sankhva. Rather, 
we find here a distinct effort to establish the Vedanta on the 
ruins of the Sankliya. This sho^vs tliat the orthodox exponents 
of the philosophy of the Uj^tinisads^ as Badarayana and Sam- 
kara, unlike some of the modem scholars, knew the philoso- 
phical traditions better* Mere textual understanding ^vas 
enough for them to realise that the Sankhya could not he justi¬ 
fied by the passages from the Upanhods; the former simply re¬ 
presented the most important philosophical opposition to die 
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latter. In other words, a critical study of the Upanisadie texts 
in which Oldenberg and others discovered the roots of the 
Sankhya, only reveals that like Badarayaoa and others {who, ia 
later times, refuted the Sankhya in defence of the L^partisads), 
the authors of the Vpanisads were tliemselves tiy'iiig to acliievo 
the same end, though in their own way. 

To sum up: there is little possibility of substantiating 
Oldenbergs claim tliat original Sankhya is to be found m the 
Upanisads. And if this be so, his further claim that tliis Upani- 
Sadie Sankhya eventually bifurcated into Epic Sanklrya and 
Classical Sankhya becomes even less plausible. We have 
already discuss^ tlie reasons tliat led to the argument that the 
so-called Classical Sankhya of Oldenberg, i,e,, the version of the 
system which we come across in the JCarifoi, was substantially the 
result of clumsy imposition upon the Sankhya, the cardinal theme 
of the Vedanta. The stMsallcd Epic Sankhya, i.e,, the overtly 
spiritualistic philosophy caUed the Sankhya in the Afahabfuimifl 
{particularly in the Gita), represented a complete surrender 
of the basic principles of the Sankhya. 

What Oldenberg and others overlooked is the thoroughly 
anti-Vcdic character of original Sankhya, Misled by the later 
that accepted the Sankhya within the folds of orthodoxy, 
they forgpt that the earlier exponents of real orthodoxy, i.e., 
Badarayana and his commentators, condemned it primarily fm 
its anti-Vedic and anti-Vedantic spirit. As is only to be expec¬ 
ted. scholars like Garbc, wlio rightly made this anti-Vedic cha¬ 
racter of original Sankhya their starting point, avoided the pit- 
fall of trying to discover the roots of the Sankhya in the well- 
known passages of the t/portfsods and the Mafiabharata. Such 
passages are, according to Garbe,"** the result of deliberate 
tamination of genuine Sankhya idea,s with Upanisadie philo- 
sophy. 


The orfamal Sankhya.camejnde^ 
the Epic, 
thcLstlc Yoga and 
pumnas.^ 


and the Gito and, later bHIIt In tiie 

the several sectarian and Vedanta-coJoured 


Some of the later exponents of the system, acccMfding to hin^ 
in seeking to enlist the supixat of the Bmhmanic Scriptures ^d 
to placate orthodoxy, were trying to justify the Sankhva on the 
has^ of isolated Vedantic texts and were even prepared to siiHer 
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doctrinal modiHcations, They were thus subscribing to certain 
Vedantic doctrines like the value of prescribed religious practices 
as a preparation towards the suffimum ijonurji, or Uie nifi/u 
suddi^ mufctfl (eternally pure and liberated) natu^ of the 
<rfrRon; the>' were attempting to pcwtulale, on the analogy (jf the 
Yoga doctrine, three grades in oiueJta (discriminarion) and, 
above all, they were conceding die all-pervading cb^aet^r of 
the Self or the A/irwin. Ncvertlieless, modifieatioris like these 
remained ever extrinsic to the true spirit of the Sankhya. 

But the question is: wbab according to Garbe, wei^ the 
fimdamental tenets of ori^nal Sankhya? His answer lisl^ t|,e 
following: the absolute separation of the matenal and me 
tual principles; the independence and indes^ctibffity asiigned 
to the material principle called the prakriti or the 
having the three constituents caUed suritw, rajas and 
the ordered process and sequence of the evolutirai of the 
from the prakrifi,- the denial of God; the peculiar 
cal doctritie of knowledge as a merely mechMiC^ proces^ 
mined by the spiritual power of tlie soul; the doi^me 
lin£a siirfro or the subtle transmig^ting body; and the 

belief In salvation through duefai of the discrimination 
tlie prafcriti and the punwa. 

There is no doubt, os Belvalkar and R^de^ (winte,^ 
all these tenets are to be found in the Karifca and, as 
Garbe's view of original Sankhya aiwunled to its equah^ ^ 
the Karita version* And it is here that has anal^is fails ^ 
loeieaL It is true that the Vedantic principle of the pum ^ 
there in the Karifca; nevertheless, as we have already ^ 
could not be logically reconciled to the funda^tal 
original Sankhya. Therefore, feature of the 
sAhya that followed from the 

must have been extrinsic to original Sankhya ^d the 
minent of these features vras the doctrine of hterahon as 
nation or knowledge. The only contou which all tiiei 
S> U that original Sankhya must have been some form of 
materialism. 

It is here that Jacobi's vjew=« of original Sankh: 
«™derabl. fatcrejl for os. Ho proboUy the only 
scholar who drew- our attention to the possibility of the 
being a development of an aitlmic materialism. He 
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with Girbc in regOftiiDg the Simkhya as pre-Buddhistic in 
oriein and also in looking at the Epic Sanfcliya <ie., the Sankbya 
of die Mahabharatii and the Giffl) as a hj-brid combination of 
Classical Sankliya (i.e.. the Sankliya nf the Karikn) and the 
Vedanta. Wlicrc he differed from Garbe, however, wm m his 
assertion of the esistenco of an incipient ‘pro-Classica] Sankhya, 
the possibility of which Carbe totally denied, interffihngly, th^ 
oricinal or pre Qassical Sankhya. according to Jacobi did not, 
like the Classical one, have an exclusively roelaphysical purpose; 
it had a practical pur|sosc, addressed, as it was. to the mnssra 
rather thii to the trained dialecticians. We are thus lured to 
ask: original Sankhya a hkaynia philosophy m the ^a 

senses in which we have tried to understand itP ]^bi 
would not perhaps agree to an affirmative answ^. 
hss there ie certain distinct hints m hiS own views that need 
be taken into account. One of these fe that the incipient pr^ 
Classical Sankhya must have been some form of archaic mate- 

is important to discuss this point in particular bemuse, 
apart from ite relevance for our understanding of ongmal Sai^- 
khva, it throws some unexpected light on the eju^bon o 
origin of the idealistic outlook in ancient Indian philwophy, 
^Itartn^ with the idea that original Sankhya must have^een 
a form of materialism, Jacobi looked through the 
some passage that might have foreshadowed such an outlook, 

Hfi found. OTifi in the 

It relates the story of Svetaketu .Amneya seeking the source 
of highest wisdom from his father. 

The father began; 

Just as my dear, by one piece of clay everything made of clay 
may be knowii—the modifleation is merely a verbal disUnrtion, a 

Ds'^my^dwr ^ oM^copper ornament everything made of 
kiowm-lhe modration is merely a verbal distinc 

^'^"‘just^MT'my^dear ^by*op«^n™l-^issora everything made of iron 
may**be know^the'modiflcatJon is merely a verbal distmeUon. a 

ii^e; the roaUty is ™ 

So, my dear, is that teach ing.*=" 

There is a tendency here to seek one fundamental principle 
behind eventhing and this hmdamental principle is called 
sof, i,e„ Being or Existence: 
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Id the beginningp my dear, this world was jiisl (*nc). 

only, without a second, 'To be sure, some people say: “In the begin¬ 
ning this world was just non-Belng (a-soi> one only, without a 
second; from that non-Beiog Being was produced/ 

But verily, my dear^ whence could this bo? . . How from 
mon-Being could Being be produced? On the contraryp my dear» 
in the beginning this w^orld was just Beingt only without a 
aeCHjnd- 

It bethought itself: "^ould that I wore many! List me procreate 
myselir Ii emitted heat That heat bethought itself: “Woujd that 
I were many] Let me procreate myseH" It emitted water- There¬ 
fore whenever a person grieves or perspires from the heat^ then 
water (i.e., either tears or perspixaUan) is produced- 

Thai water bethought itself: ‘Would that 1 were mR^y\ Let 
me procreate myself." It emitted food. ThereforOs whenever it 
rains, then there is abundant food. So food for eating Is produced 
just from water.=-^ 

And the discussion continued: 

Now, of these bcingB here there are just three origjns: (ijicte 
are beings) bom from an egg, born from a bvlng thing, borf, from 


a Gproutf 

That divinity <i.e., Bttins) bethought lt«U: 'Cornel l^t me 
enter these three divinities (i^., heat, water and food) with this 
iivine soul Caimon), and separate out name and form* 

■Let me make each one of them thTMfold.’ That divinity enter¬ 
ed into these three divinities ■^vith this Uving soul, and separated out 
name and form. 

It made each of them threefold. 

Now^ verily* my dearp understand from me how each oj these 
thnee divinities becomes threefold.--^ 

Whatever red form Arc has. Is the form of heat; whelever v^jiite, 
the form of water; whatever datk^ the foim of food. The %e:tiood 
has gone from Are: the moaiflcetion is merely a verbal diatj^^iion, 
a name. The reality ia just “the three foinis/ . , . , 

Whatever red form the sun has, rs the lorm of heat; 
white the form of water; whatever dark, the form of fooq 
euiihood has gone from the sun- the modifitation is merely a ^erbai 
^&tJii!^on, a name. The reality is Just ‘the three forms. 


And SO on about the mooDp the lightning, etc* It Vus. io 
shortp the wisdom of the ondents tliat w^hatever appejjjgj 
was the form of heat^ whatever appeared white w'as thk form 
of water, whatever appeared dark was the form of foed. 'Hiesc 
threCp upon reachmg man becomes threefold: 

Food, when eatedp becomes divided Into three parts. Tha^ ^.jijch 
Is its coarsest conEtituent, becomes the feces; that which is “lediyni 
the flesh; that which is finest, the mind. 

Water, w^hen drunk, becomes divided Into three parts. 
which iB its coarsest constituent* becomes the urine; that WMph Lb 
medium, the blood; that which finest, the breath iprma}. 

Heat* vrhen eoten, becomea divided into three parts. Tha^ which 
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15 its c!oar]S^ conatituentf bec&mes bone; that which is the 

marrow; that which is finest, the voice. 

For, my dcar^ the mind consists of food; the breath consists of 
water; liie voice consists of heat^ 

Of coagulated rmlkj my dear^ when churned, that which is the 
hnest essence aU moves upward; it becomes butter^ 

Even aOt verily, my dear, of food^ when eaten^ that which is 
the finest e^ence all moves upwards; it becomes the mind. 

Of water, my dear, when drunks that which is the finest essence 
all moves upwf^d; it becomes the breath. 

Of heat, my dear, when eaten, that which is the finest essence 
ail moves upward; it becomes the voice. 

For^ my deafp (ho mind consists of food; the breath consist^ of 
water; voice consists of 

Emphasis hoire is ltdd on the view tltat the mind consisted 
of food and nothing but food. The proof offered is quite 
mteresting: 

The father:r Uddalaka Anmi, told the son Svelaketu Anineya; 
'A person, my dcarp consists of sixteen parts. For fifteen days do 
not eat; drink water at will. Breathp which consists of waterp^wiU 
not be cut off from one who drinks water.* So SveUketu did not 
eat for fifteen daysp went to the father and asked, *What shall I say, 
Sir?’ Uddalaka asked him to recite the Vedas. The son said, ‘Verily, 
they do not come to me, sir,*" The father expiaUied., 'Just as, my 
dearp a single coal of the ake of a fire-fiy may be left over from a 
great kindled fire, but with it the fire w^ould not thereafter bum 

much_so, mv dear, of your sixteen parts of a single sixteenth part 

mav be left wer, but with It you do not now apprehend the Vedas. 
EaC then you wUl understand from me." Then Svetaketu ate and 
approached the father. Then whatever the father asked him, he 
answered. The father explained it thus: ‘Just aSp my dear, one may, 
by covering It with straw, moke a single coal of the size of a 
that has been left over from a great kindled fire blaze up. and with 
it the fire would thereafter bum much—so, my dear, of your sixteen 
parts a single sixteenth part has been left o%'er+ After having been 
covered with food, it has blazed up. With it you now apprehend the 
Vedair- for, my dear^ the mind consists of food, the breath consist 
of water, the voice consists of heat" And Svetakelu understoDd.-52 

But the real purpc>se of the tvhole discourse tvas to go 
beyond these principies of beat, water iuid food and arrive at 
the fundamental reality behind evenThing—the finest essenoe of 
everything, the Being: 

On this point* my dear, understand that this (body) is a sprout 
which has sprung up. it will not be without n root. 

What else could Its root be than food? Even so, my dear^ with 
food for a sprout, lock for water as the root. With water, my dear, 
as a sprout, look for heat as the root With heat, my dear, as a 
sprout, look for Hciiig as the root All creatures here, my dear. 
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have Bfling as their root, have Beiixg as their hotne^ have Beini as 
their support, ... 

. * * That v/hlch is the Gnest essence—this whole world has that 
as its soiiL That la reality (satj^a). That is alma (soul). That are 
thoUn Svetakctu.^ 

In the remainmg port of this chapter this same theme is 
repeated over and over again. 

We may now try to examine Jacobis daim that this chapter 
of the Chanfiogj^G anticipated the Sankliya views. The question 
is: Gao the soJ^ or Being be looked iipon as constituting the rudi¬ 
ments of the concept of the prakriU ot the Sankhya system? It 
is difBcult to say yes. For though the protnfi of the Sankliya 
phl!osophei3 was as subtle and as fundamental as the sat ol tliis 
Upanisadic passage^ ttic prakriti was clearly a material principle^ 
whereas the chief aim of the Upanisad was to identify this sat 
with the Self or atmau, Aod^ at least ^ far as the standard 
mterpretations go, this Self or ntnmn was dearly conceived as 
a spiritual priiieiple+ Secondly^ though the Upaniscdic passage 
spoke of three prindpl^, viz,^ (like that of the prakdll of the 
Sankhya^ vtz,^ sattva rw/Gs and tuinos) heat, water and 
foodp they were not looked upon as the constituents of the Being 
hut as emanations thereof. Lastly^ the Sankhya prfltrili was not 
only the principle of primordial matter but also, as we liuvc seen^ 
a female principle. The ficing of the UpGntjGfl had no such 
association: it could not have that, because after all, it a philo¬ 
sophical principle conceived within the framework nf male- 
dominated thinking. This difference is decisive. The prakriti 
of tlie Sankhya and the sot of the Upanisad were parts of two 
distinct world^utlooks. The latter* therefore, csould not have 
anticipated the former. 

Yet Jacobi s thesis bes spedal iuter^t for us* By drawmg 
OUT attention to this particular portion of the Chctndogya^ and 
by showing* further, that this contained a clear rclie of an 
archaic materialLstic outlook, he tias madvertently dra^vn 
attention to the problem of the birth of idealism in the Upani¬ 
sadic literatures. The Uptmistkls arc usually looked tipfju as the 
repositories of mere spiritual wisdom, as contakurig an unilineal 
exposition of the idedistic philosophy. But the actiial position 
is more complete. There is no doubt that an idealistic outlook, 
later systematised as the Vedanta philosophy, formed the most 
dominant trend in these texts. What is usually overlooked, 
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however, is tlie fact that this idealistic outlook emerged on the 
mins of a primitive materialism, traces of w'liich remained scat¬ 
tered over the texts. One of the most typical forms in which 
this hangover of primitive materialism is to be found in the 
[Ipanisods is aptly described by Kosambi®* as 'the food-philo¬ 
sophy.' It is the view that all creatures are produced from food, 
live by food and pass into food. At the snme time, the autliora 
of tlie t/panwods were making conscious efforts to emancipate 
tliemselves from the crude and primitive materialistic world- 
outlook of their forefathers. The story of BhrigM Vanmi of the 
Taittifiya Upanisud^ is perhaps a suitable example. We shall 
in Ch, VJII examine how far the fundamental dianges in the 
social life of the Vedic peoples were at the root of this change 
that took place in their consciousness, l.e., the imdermining of 
primitive materialism and the shift towards a full-fledged 
idealistic outlook. 


What particularly interests us at the moment about the 
survival of this primitive materialism in the [/panisurfs, is its 
similarity, os motfriahsm, to original Sankhya. For though 
we may not read in it any real anticipation of the Sankhya view, 
yet. like tlie doctrine of the prakriH. the doctrine of the thiM 
material elements <t*ii heat, water and food) of the CImi^- 
gya. and particularly the view that the mind consists of food 
and is dependent on food, implied a strange emphasis on mat^ 
rialism. This shows that however bitter might have Iteen the 
liostiiity between original Sankhya and the Vedanta, the latter 
had a history of its own and, in some remote ph^e of this his¬ 
tory, its opposition to the Sankhya as o materialistic outlook 
could not have been very sharp, tliough the two ^cw 
antaeonistic trends in the cultural history of ancient India, root¬ 
ed M thev were in the agriculturaUmBtriaichal and the p^torab 
patriaichal conditions respectively. It is true that a fuU-fl^ged 
idealistic outlook emerged in the wake of the latter trend and 
became the dominant philosophy of the Vpan^aih. Li-Jn m 
the Vpanisads themselves this idealistic outlook sometimes 
clearIv and directly opposed the fundamentals of die Saj^hva, 
Nevertheless, the survival of a sort of archaic malenalisrn m 
Upanisads suggests that the ancestors of those who composett 
the texts were yet to emancipate then^lves matenal- 

istie outlook. We are going to argue in Qiapter VIII that the pn- 
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mitiv« nutterialism of Uio ourly Vedic period represmited the con' 
sdousness of the pastoral-patriareho] people lix’tDg in a priniii- 
tive pre-cliiss society. For the present it oiiiy be of interest to 
see how far it is possible to trace the connection of tlie Sankhyu 
tnaterialism witli the pre-class life of the agricultural-matriarchal 
peoples. For this purpose we have to follow the history of the 
relation beriveen the Sankhya and the Voga. 


9. Sanichya AiiD Yoc^a 

In the Vedic literatuitsi the word i/oga originaliy meant 
yoking or hamtssing,®*" However, this did not remain the only 
meaning of tiie '^'ortL From a remote antiquity, it also stood 
for certain practices or etiercbes supposed to help the attain- 
merit of the highest end. This eventually became its primary 
meaning. ^ 

fn the philosophical literatures, however, the word came 
to stand for the name of a particular school of philosophy, sys¬ 
tematised in a treatise called the Yoga Scirim attributed to a cer¬ 
tain Patanjali.^®^ What particularly interests us here is the con¬ 
nection of this system with the Sankhya. 

Thfe connection was so energeb'cally esipblished in the late; 
rimes that it has become emtomary today to speak of Sankhvn- 
Yoga ns forming one philosophiral complex rather than t\vo 
But how old is this connecUon? Nothing dcGnite can be said 
about it. But for an arbitrarily introduced concept of God. 
rtiere is nothing in the philosophical side of the Yoga, not db- 
tinctive of the Sankhya. Further, even very early references to 
the Sankhya theory were also references to the Yoga practices- 
In view of these, it may reasonably be conjectured that tlie con¬ 
nection between the Sankhya and the Yoga could not have been 
the result of later mnnipularions. And those who were relating 
the two in later times were but trying to reassert a genuinely 
ancient tradition. The presumption is that original Saiikhva was 
no mote purely theoretical than original Yoga was purely prac¬ 
tical: rather, there might have been an original complex of theoir 
and practice out of which emerged the two svsteiTw, Fmiti 


™ l>Ssgupta HIP 1. 226. 

i irioughl that be eoulii not have 
been the same person as the ancient grammarffliir the Yom SuMi 
was composed presumably after 540 aj>. Dnssupta fHlP i ami Mid 
Aat they were one ond the samo person and as such the date 
Vojm Sutra was a.c. 147 (HiP 1. 212). ® 
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this point of v-iew, the history of the Sankhya and the Yoga had 
three distinct stages. First, the primordial complex of theory 
and practice. Second, the dissolution of this into a duulitj' of 
collateral ideologies. Third, the old Ivjnd between the two re- 
afliimed to give us Sonkhya-Yoga of the later times. 

If there be anything in this presumption, and if further, as 
we have already socu. the later Sankhya suffered pronoime^ 
doctrinal modifications on idealistic lin^, then there cjaimot 
anv strong mound to believe that the Yoga of the later tim_es- 
i.e', the Yoga of the Yoga Sutm-remained true to its ongm, 
-which was the practical aspect of tlie primordial complex of 
theotv and practice. In short, the Yoga of tlio Yogn Stitra was. 
in ali probability, very much different from the anginal Yoga 

^ There is nothing new in this view. Competent scholai^ have 
argued out this. Some of tliem have gone so far as to discoyer 
the origin of the Yoga in the magical prach^ of 
societvf What is not argued, however, »s that if the relation ^ 
the Sankhva and the Yoga were not an umovabon of ^e lat^ 
thinkers, the origin of the Yoga has some light to threw also on 

that of the Sankhya. 

Said Dasgupta:®** 

Of the Pataniali school of the SanJtbya, which forms the sul>3«t 
of the Yoga .... Patanjali was probably the most notable person for 
he not on^'coaiectfid the diHercnt forms of 

cleaned the diverse ideas which were or could be ossocleted with 
the YosB but grafted them all on the Sankhya metephysuc^ and 
£ve thl which they have been hand^ do^ to ^ 

and VLjnena Bhiksu, the two great cammentolora onth* 
V^uos^BhMi/a (the earliest commentary on PelanjalJ’s Yo^ ' 

with^ in holding that PatonjaU w^ not the founder ^ the 

YeS^.bm an editor. Analytic study of the »V‘T« | 

that the sutTtts do not show any ori£lnaI attetnpt, but a 

Slriraud 

by ftltlng contributions. 

The possibilitj' of Patanjali grafting his Yoga speculation 
on the Sankhva metaphysics may not be a necessary hypothesis. 
If he knew the Yoga pnictices as prevalent before him, which 
he certainly did. then he must have known the roost important 
forni of it. viz. that which formed the essence of Tiuitrism. Such 
practices were current in the country from a hoary past and the 
doctrines of the pnifcrffi and piirwsa formed an intrinsic 
feature of this Tantrism. This could only mean that Yoga 
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practices liad been abeady associated with those concepts that 
later fotmed the fundamentals of the Sankhya. it would, there¬ 
fore, be farfetched to imagine that Patauj^ arbitrarily gra:hed 
the Yoga practices on the Sankhya metaphysics^ What he 
actually did was, in all probability, to reassert the old bond 
behveen such practices and the theoretical concepts of the 
pmkriti and the purusa. 

What is important, however, about Dasguptas observatiou 
is that the original Yoga practices must have been inuneasnra- 
ably older than the speculations on these found in the Yoga 
Sutra, If this were so, it would be wrong to look in Fatan- 
jalis work for fundamental ideas concerning original Yoga. It 
is here that the later Yoga resembled the later Sankhya. Later 
Sankhya was considerably modified on idealistic lines. The 
Yoga of the Yaga Sutra, too. must have been the result of simitar 
modification. 

Such idealistic modifications of original Yoga in Pataniali’s 
version were belli tlieoretical and practical On tlie theoretical 
side it was expressed as the arbitrary introduction of the concept 

? r*, This will he evident from 

Oaroe comroent: 


The oblwt of the Yoga system in inserting the conwntion of 
a peraonat God into the Sankhya is merely to* ^tisfy 
and to facilitate the propagation of the thmiy of^the^univo™*’!x- 
pounded In the Sankhya. The idea of God. far ftom being orca^colly 
teterwoven In the Yoga ayatem, la only loosely inserted ® K me 
Yopa Stura the passages that treat of God stand disconn«>ted wd 
are, indeed, in direct contradiction to the contents and aii^f the 
^stem. God neither creates the universe nor does He rulil w He 
does not iward or punish the actions of men, and the latt^ do not 
regart union with Him (at least according to the older d^trine of 
me Yoga) as the supreme object of their endeavour... evi¬ 
dent that thw is no God in our sense of the term, and that we h^e 
to do With perplexing speculations the aim of which la to co^l 
me orl^ally amelaUc ^aracter of the system, and to brio* Ihe 
assui^t on of God Into bare accord wim iU fundameniaj Sing 
Assuredly mese speculations prove, were mere any need at nii ter 
proof, that in the real Sankhya-Yogn there is no ro^m for a 
God..., The idea of however, once having been recel^^nto 
the Yoga ^stero. it became neeesrary to establish a connection 
between God and me world of mankind, for Cod could dm conti¬ 
nue to exist for his own sake alone. A relation between Rod and 
man was found in the fact that, while God does not bestowr^rthlT 
or heavenly felicity (for this Is to be obtained Only by ir.dividu^ 
merit and springs necessarily from it). He in His mercy nids the 
man who is entirely devoted to Him to remove me hindrsne^ ^hJeh 
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fa'^ur^s with dilBculty mteUlgible as combmed w(lh the dflctr 
of the Yoga- 

If this arbitrarv introduction of thr concept of^d into the 
system was the result of a deliberate effort to modify it on idral- 
ktic or spiritualistic lines, the whole pmch^ 

Yoga as conceived in the Yoga Sufra. was no l^s so. The ^ 
nmctice, discussed at length in the Yogu S« re. ,s ^ fo^ 
Sit of concentraeon, of effecting a change lo the 
and a complete witlidrawai of the consciousness within itself. 

These tests describe bow the senses may be withdrawn from 
the objects of sense and reduced to Inactivity, so that th^r natural 
tendency is. reversed, and they assume altogether the character of 
the inner central organ, who^ emanation th^ are; how, m tne 
next place, the activity of the organ of fought, 
tuiictions that are dependent upon the 

world are suppressed, is whoUy centred upon the atmafl (the »ir, 
the soull: and how, finally, in the last stage of ab^rptfon. thought 
and its object completely coincide. By regular 
Yaea uraiiis the hindrances arising from our natural 
which make Ihe attainment of saving knowledge so difficult, are 
roost successfully overconre, ’When ahsorptiod has risen to such s 
S' hae penetrated so deep, that no W“d^«^ of 

tho^ht towards other objects is any lonfier possible, wbm that d^- 
Sou oE our organ of thought which Is prone to “tray «m no 
Innoer manifest itself, the knowl^ge of the essential difference of 
^TlndSr iTrevealed in the form of an intuitive ^«Ption. 
and therewith the Bnsl goal of human endeavour is reached. 

In short, with the total withdrawal of oonsdoi^ess 
the material world and its ctjnoeritratioQ on the suhi^ itseff, 
the siibiect acquires a freedom from bemg entangled in the 
ohiectivc material world and thus the reality of the matenal 
world somehow or other vanishfis from his eonsaousnra^ '^o 
Yoga practices w-cre thus brought to the idealistic lexel by the 

this version of the Yoga had a long hktoiy of 
dcvelopmetil before it became such. 

TTii» pnndition'; of aseetic contemplation practised in the Yo^ 
am «?!. i^lt of a long development, which takes ua to A to 
Kulvi'lhiiSt'tSi ^4 rite, of savage peoples, of which we 
find traces also in the Veda. 

The point was first argued by C^ugh, accorfing to whom 
the Yoga practices, because their ongm is traceable lo the pra 
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tices of the savages, nnust have been b^>tra^ved by the invading 
Arj^ans From the origins] inhabitaDt^ of the country'. 

It was frmn the semi-sa\*a£e ratres with which they (the Vedie 
worshippers) were coalescing, and which they were elevating, that 
they now' adopted the practice of Hxing the hody and Uio limbs ht 
statue-like repose, and Includiiig cataleptic rigidity and Insensible 
iity^ as a higher state than normal stale of human life,—the practice 
known as the Yoga,—union, ecstasy, the melting Away ol the con¬ 
sciousness into a stale of eharacterless LndetermUnattom The pro¬ 
cess seems to be accompanied w^ith Intervals of morbid nervous and 
cerebral oxAltation, in which the self-torture loses all dIatincUoD 
between perception and Imagination, and appears to himself and 
others to be invested with superhuman powers.-^^ 

We sltoll presently see how far Gough^s view of the Yoga 
practices can at all be tenable. But tliere is mi dotibt tliat his 
effort to trace the origin of the Yoga to the practices of the pri¬ 
mitive peoples is of great interests To support this view, he 
selected two quotations from Tylors Primiriue Culture. 

Among the lower races, ond high above their level, morbid 
ecstasy, brought on by meditattoo, fasting, narcotics, oedtement, or 
diseAse, is a state common and held in honour among the very classes 
specLaLly concerned Tvlth mj^ic Idealism.^-is 

Throughout the lower dvUigation, men believe, with ttie most 
vivid and Intense belief, in the objective reality of human spectres 
which they see In sickness or exhaustion, under the influence of 
mental esfcltement or of narcoUc drugs. One main reason of the 
practice of fafiting, penance, narcotising, and other means of bring¬ 
ing on morbid exaltation,, Is that the patJentx may obtain the sight 
of spectral beings^ from whom they look to gain spiritual knewledgCt 
and even worldly powGr.?*^ 

Before examining Tyloris hypothesis, let us see how (kuiglis 
view of the origin of the Yoga in primitive practices was carried 
forward by later scholars. 

Bdvalkar and Rjioade have pmclicuUy accepted Qough^s 
thesis in toto. Referring to the Vandering swarms of ascetics* 
described in tlie Buddhist fexls^ they suid:'^* 

n is more natural to suppose that wo have here to do with a 
contact of the Aryans of the Brahman A period with^ peoples of a 
different culture whom they encountered In the course of their 
march into the Interior of India. These peoples might hav^ been 
reduced to homelessness by the conquering AryanAh or—and this la 
Just as likely—they might not have reached a stage beyond that of 
a nomad, mountaineering life, Such people nre noc ejcfiucf in india 
cueft up to the present dap. And it is surely not too much tcj credit 
these people with xtrange pnielices and modes of worship which^ 
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when taken over into the fold of AiroiiSsm, might In the full- 

pesB. of time, evolved Into what came to be known ^ the Yogia. The 
Brahmafmg show an inordinate thirst for knowledge and had a capa¬ 
city to assloiilate almost everyttilng into their system and to a^ign 
to it its own place and period—in due Buhordipation always to the 
aU-important doctrine of sacrifice. And when the bnlk of the people 
became forcibly impressed by the strange and mysterious ways iiod 
practices of those wandering ascetics, the Brahmanas could not have 
long remained unafifected by the Zcil-geist 

The stiperEcial nature of this ob^crv^ation Is Home¬ 

lessness and namadism had notliing to do with the essence of the 
Yoga and the excessive thirst for knowledge of the Brahmynas 
is a myth exploded long ago. 

However^ the authors returned later to the same subject and 
fortunately this time with a clearer conception of the primitive 
origin of the Yoga practices. 

Thai au acquisition of such ^supernatural' powers is fcasihlep is 

the underlying postulete of the Yoga- Now^ wo have already 

soeii how a number of practices and proscriptions belonging to the 
Vedlc ritual of the sacrifice could be ^uite cogenQy explained by 
the theory that sacrifice... w^bs an act of sympathetic magic which 
was aimed primarily at the ailainmcnt of control over certain 
powers and potenecs conducive to the benefit of the saerLficer and 
his family. A comparisoo with similar practices of other primitive 
races and peoples goes to show that there is an elemont of sympa¬ 
thetic magic ev en In - - - the form of the diksn or initiation which the 
sacrificer has to undergo and which involves a number of queer 
dietetic regulations^ abnegations and penances. The real origins of 
the systematised theory of the Yoga are accordingly to be traced 
to this early Vedic ritual^ wbich^ as we saw* was a blend of certain 
simpler forms of nature-worship with certain animistic or totemis- 
tlc ideas borrow€d from the practices of the jieighbouring jion-Ar>'an 
peoples. That breath-control and other physical exercises possess 
the povi^er to form and expand the mind, and that eontrariwise, con¬ 
centration and other 'spirltuar exercises powerfully infiiuence the 
organic functions of the body is, with the followers of the Yoga, 
almost an unquestioned axlom-atie truth. Primitive religious Ute 
nnd practice is largely swayed by this axiom; and no wonder that 
long before the word TToga* acquired its technical meaning, the fact 
was familiarly recognised, and it in fact formed the basis for the 
current ritualistic prescriptious.*^® 

Wliat is really imiwrtant in this observation is not the view? 
of earlv Vedie ri^al as primimly a form of simple nature-wor¬ 
ship. nor the assumption of the early Aiyans borrtnving the pri¬ 
mitive dcnients of their convictiotis and practices from the 
neighbouring non-Arvnns. but rather tlic suggestion oi the ulri- 
imte origin of the Yoga practices in the sympathetic magic of 
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the primih've peoples designed to control oature. Before we go 
into further details of this point concerning the origin o( the 
Yoga in the priinitive magicat practices, it is necessaiy for us 
to be clear about the hypothesis of the advanced An^^ans boirow' 
ing beliefs and practices of the surmunding backward non- 
Arv'ans. We Iiave seen how Cough worked on this hypothesis 
and howj further^ it was uncritically accepted by Belvalkar and 
Ranadc, 

Tbe non-Aryans or pte-Aryans, as revealed by the more 
advanced historicul researciieSp were not necessarily as primitive 
and backward as the hypothesis implies; nor were the Aryans 
as advanced and sophisticated as is claimed by the authors of 
the hypothesis. Besides^ it is not clear why these advanced 
people were so keen to borrow the beliefs and practices of a 
backward and primitive people. The most serious defect of the 
hv'pothesis, however, is that it overlooks the fact that the 
so-called advanced Aryans, too^ had to begin their life 
at the bottom of the scale and like all other races, had to work 
gradualV upward. In short, they, too^ must have had a primi¬ 
tive past. Therefore, whatever was primitive or archaic 
in their comparatively advanced beliefs and practices need not 
necessarily have been the result of absorption from an undeve¬ 
loped people; these were presumably the survivals or rehes of 
their own primitive past. 

There is notliing to wonder at the survival of siniilar beliefs 
and practices both among the later Aryans and the later non- 
Aryans, because both emerged from a primitive past, in ^fpitc of 
the fact that this primitive past of the former had the distinctive 
feahire of being based on a pronounced pastoral etonomyn 
Therefore, the mere fact that the Yoga was originally rooted in 
the primitive practices does not necessarily imply that it was 
borrowed by the Aryans from the non-Aryans, though of courso 
the possibility remains that among the early agriculturists, out¬ 
side the circle of the Aryans, such practices were dovclcip^ on 
a mure extensive scale. Carbc> too, argued on the same lines j 

Following the analogy of the primitive peoples of the present 
day* we may confidently ascribe to that early period the belief that 
it was possible by ascetic practices to win the power to hold intern- 
course with the spirit world h and in a marvellous way to chitnge the 
ordinary ctiune of nature- In ancient India the name for asceticism 
was lapflJ. This word slgnifled in the first ImUince ‘warmth/ 'heaC 
‘fervour’ in the literal sense; then *thc sweat genenitcd by self* 
oiortiflcation; and "the condition of intmial heat tbun caused/ i.e 
‘ecatflsy." As at the present day the conjurers amonf the Indians 
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of America an^ among the Nefif* peoples are wont to proceed In 
a so according lo the nneient IndEan ritual Uie offerers of 

the juice prepared thenaselves for their task by prolonged 

fasting, while, clad in the dark skin of wild animals, and 'speaking 
in a stammering voice/ they tarried by the magic dre. The fact 
that the word tapflj fn its metaphorical meaning is found first in the 
later hymns of the fltj? Veda praves nothing against the extreme 
antiquity of the above-mentioned ideas or their practical applica¬ 
tion; for the circle in which the thought of the Rig Vcdn moves has 
few points of contact with ascetic practices. Tapes meets us more 
frequently in the Yajur and the Athnrud Vedas, and very often Ifl 
the literatures of the Brtihmanoj and the Upanisads. Since fopos 
occupies hero the position of a cosmogonic power* by means of which 
the creator of the universe produces living beings and animate 
objects, it is evident that already at that period no less influence was 
ascribed to aLsoeticism than in classical Sanskrit iiterattire. In wmch 
the ascetics appear as all-powerful magicians. YThlle, theiii orfgloal- 
ly the ecstatic condition in which man believes himself capable of 
rising to higher spheres, was sou^t mainly by fasting and other 
sclf-mortlfLcation^ in India, owing to increasingly introspective 
character of the spiritual life, strass was laid more and more on 
meditation and absorption. The conception of the Yogfip therefore, 
was developed out of that of fepos* In this meaning the word Yoga is 
first met with considerably later than But the existence of the 

peculiar Yoga doctrine is cerURcd already, as stated above, aa early as 
pre-Buddhlst ttmes,^*^ 

According to what has been staled above, there is no need to 
subject Gough's opinion to a more searching exOTination; for what 
he regards ay horromtftg in historical is, in /act, art Inherif- 

fZTicc from the most hoary antfqtlity 0/ the Indo-Gcnrulitic racc-^* 

It may be noted here that among the Upantsads the Yoga 
can be traced clearly in the Spefdscnfnrd, Kdffta, and more parti¬ 
cularly, in the Mitifrf Upani^^ds; it is^ therefore* not accidental 
that all these tlpflnisoify were appended to the Krisna Ynfur 
Veda^ one of the earliest collections of the ^magical formulae" of 
the Vedio people. Thus the Yoga* in the Vedic tradition, had, 
in all probability its origin in the magical behefs and practices of 
the early V^edic peoples themselves. That in these Up&nisads 
the Yoga already appeared as cast in the mould of idealistic spe^ 
culation—ie„ understood as meditation and alisorpHon—is only 
to be CTpeded; because the idealisKc outlook became already 
dominant in the Upanisdds and tlie oifginal Yoga bad to bs 
modilaed to harmonise with it 

It is here that we naturally hesitate to agree with the other¬ 
wise significant observations of Garbe. Be appears to believe 
that a certain introspective tendency in the spiritual life ciiarac- 
terised the development of Indian thought as such; it w^as this 
that ultimately transfornied the primitive iapas of the early 
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Vedic people into the foonal art of meditation and abso^Hcn 
which became tlie Yoga of later Such a generalised picture 

is evidently due to ignoring the other trend of andeut Indian 
culture, the non-Vedic. The introspective tendency referred 
to bv Garbe was but an inevitable corollary to the emergence of 
the idealistic outlook which, in ancient times, became promin^it 
only in one trend of Indian culture-the Verhc trend-wliich 
reached its cubninatLon m the Upams<ids. With its moorings in 
the patriarclial society of a pastoral people, this trend never 
ceased to look at the puntsa as the high^t reality, and, as we 
have seen* when in the Gpcmisodlj the idealistic outlook fuUy 
emerged, the punisa was interpreted as the detached wilness or 
pure mnsdousness. This explains why the Yoga of the t/pnnb 
sods never lost its associations with the concept of the punm 
idealisBcally understood. 

Now the other trend in our ciilbiral history which had its 
mMrings in the matriarchal society of the early agrieultniist^ 
accept*^ prakriti or the female principle as the ultimate reality 
which Vp'as understood as a purely material first cause. This 
trend was repre$enled chiefly by ^e Tantra and the Sankhya, 
The practices characteristic of dhe primitive agricultuml raagic 
formed the essence of the Tantrilca rituals: it is here, ratht^r dm 
in the idealistio version of the Yoga in die t/pnnlso^is and the 
Yogit Sutra, that we are to seek the origin of tlie Yoga, simply 
because of the fact that tlie yoga practices in this tionA^edie 
trend did not stiEFer the same kind of doctrinal mndificaiion as 
it did in the VediCi 

What c^juld have been the primitive or original signiEcance 
of the Yoga practioes? At tlie present stage of our know]«tlge of 
the primitive peoples, need no longer T^aew their bclkds and 
practices as m)'stPrious and meaningless. We have already dis¬ 
cussed the role of magic in primitive life. It was an tlJusory 
technique to aid the real one. In a sense< the very survival of 
the primitive community depended on the success of thiis magi¬ 
cal performance. The magician had accordingly, to wm-fc him¬ 
self up to a point of delmoiis frenzy imd ecstasy. He had to 
fed a super-normal power within himselh mth the aid of which 
alone he could hope to bring tlie forces of nature under his con¬ 
trol Such a super-normal |>ower could not be a material rcalih'; it 
had to be a psytliological one. The primitive magician hnd to 
feel that he possessed it. He tried various technique to acquire 
a sense of the most stupendous power. Such techniques include 
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tsl vaiiDuii physical uKercises. the control of btealh. abstoen^, 
witlidrawal, self-tortnie, narcotics. These did induce morbid 
nerk'ous and cerebral ejtaltation’ and sometinies even a cataleptic 
rigidity iuid insensibility.- U is to aU these, rather tli^ to 
iXetAt tendency of the savage mind to inythical ideaUsin. tha 
we are to trace tlie origin of tlie Yog?i practice; and the ongma 
purpose behind these was to bring nature under control and not 
to effect any liypothetical communion vnth the spint ^orld 
U may be possible to Bnd in some rare passages of the earhei 
portions of the Vedic Uteratures, the traces of such p^ubve 
maetices in tlieir original fonn. Ne%erthele5s it would ^ more 
fruitful to look for it outside the Vedic trend, vtz. m the trend 
represented bv tire early agriculturists. There rea^ tor 

thi. First, the pastoral economy of the early Vedic 
comnared to the early agricultural economy, was not so vitaUy 

thH^sfonS^tion of the Vedic ideology into 
the ruling class, the elements inherited by it from the tn^ pMt 
Cradually passed into their opposite and were mtcipret^ os the 
fallal irt^of meditation upon the Self and on 

idcolog>- dS not become the id^logy of te 

parasitical class and Temained prevalent (nynto) amjmg 
masses (tokfl). The l^hefe and practice ^ 

™">«* - «>»”“ 

genuine form of original Yoga. 

Trnitiism besides being characterised by pnmitive magiral 
practices, was also based upon principle of the prrttria and the 
ntinun. This cannot hut remind us of the Sankhj^. We arc 
thus led back to the presumpHon wc started from. The connec¬ 
tion lictween the Sankhya and the Yoga was not an innovation of 
later thinkers; original Sankhya was indeed no more pmely theo¬ 
retical than original Yoga was purely practical. There was 
originally a primordial complex of theory and practice, the agn- 
ciilturarriltial nf the primitive peoples. 

10. New Fopm an® CkiNTENT 
Nevertheless, original Sankhya, whatever its ultimate source 
might have been, was not primtove agricultural magic. It was 

sriiCfH Needham on the representatives of primitive Shamani^ 
in ancient China fSCC li. 35). 
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not even the same as Tanbism, the theoretical basis of which 
—^iz. tlie doctrine of tlic prahriti-was enmeshed in the most 
cKtensive forms of rituals and myths. The Sankliya had been 
a form of conscious philosophy opposed to, and in turn being 
opposed by, the earliest representative! of the idealistic outlook. 
How the archaic pmto-materialistic ideas underlying Tantrism 
ultimately aeqiiireri such a form of conscious philosopliical 
system needs to be revealed by further historical researches. 
Garbe suggested that a conscious opposidoo to the idealistic 
philosophy of the Upanisatls might have resulted in the birth 
of the Sanidiya: 

-. can be no doubt m my opinion that the idealistic doctrine 

of the Upanisads regardiuE the Br^man-Atmitn —a doctrine which 
has grown Irom th*! and which is the nucleus and centre of the 
laler Vedanla system—is an older product of phllosophjcal thixiliiite 
than the leading ideas of the other systems. Apparently, the imxn- 
datfon i>f the SanJehya philosophy is to be in a 

against the propacrutian of the eontiateiit idealiim lahich beoa^ to 
he pTwloimed tcilh 

lu view of the extreme antiquity of the Sankhya attested 
to by Garbe himself, we may not accept die first part ^ this 
statement. Nevertheless, it might have been quite possible diat 
the development of the original Sanldiya from Tantrism was the 
result of a conscious resistance to the Upanisadie idealism. 

What is more important for us is to remember that this vfss 
not simply a matter of a change in form. For this revolution 
of the primitive proto-materialism was inevitably accompanied 
by a revolutioQ in its contents* %Vhile re stating the funda¬ 
mentals of primitive beliefs in the form of a materialistic philo¬ 
sophy, consciously opposed to idealism, the early Sanldiya philo¬ 
sophers had to introduce new and significant changes in content 
also. 

A brief account of this new form and content acquired hy 
original Sankhya is necessi^ for out enquiry. But we face hero 
the old problem over again: since much of the Sankhya litera¬ 
tures is lost' to us and since, furtlier. 'there is no continuity of 
tradition from artcient times up to the age of the commentators,' 
how are we to determine a certain attitude or a certain th*»ry 
as indicative of the form or content of original Sankhya? Fortu¬ 
nately, at this stage of our discussion, we may depend up<>n a 
comparatively simpler procedure. We have already seen that 
originally tlie Sankhva must have been the doctrine of the prs* 
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dham and that the idealistic understanding pf the piinusa. though 
occurring in the Kariibi, was borrowed from the Vedantists by 
those later representatives o£ the system who were m reality try¬ 
ing to convert the Sanhhya into a form of disgtnsed \ edanta. 
Therefore whatever is found in die later te^ts to lx? consistent 
with the doctrine of the pradhfttui or to follow from it, must 
viewed as belonging to original Sanldiya, w'hilc, whatcvei is 
found to follow from the idealistic understanding of the porusa 
must be looked upon as being estrinsic to original Sanfchya, It 
mav be true that the csjroUanes drawn by the later commenta- 
tore from the principle of the pradhana might not have hisiori- 
ca% belonged to the system in its early form; but the very fact 
that it was possible for them to draw such corollaries goes to 
show that these must have potentiaUy belonged to the funda- 
mental tenet of the system, 

‘The Sankhya system,' said Garbc,*®i ‘is throughout ratiouai- 
istic.' Evidently, It was because of this that Samkara referred 
to the doctrine of the pradhana as based on very serious reasou- 
ing (guruifliB tdrJteoiite).®®' For an understanding of original 
SaiJthya it is hnportant to remember further that this thoroughly 
rationalistic attitude of tlie early Santhya philosophers was, in 
all probability, the result of their conscious opposition to the 
mystic idealism of the Upciiiismis. From the standpoint of the 
C/ponisflris-oT more specifically, of die philosophers who tried 
later to systematise these-reasoning by itself had no validity. 
Sruri Or direct scriptural revelation alone had any intrinsic claim 
to buth: reasoning bad merit only as subservient to 4™ri. It was 
because of such a clash between the fundamental attitudes of 
die Sankhya imd the Vedanta, dial the author of the Brfl/imo 
Sirfra, in connection with his refutation of the Sankhya, found 
it necessary to formulate a special aphorism designed to dismiss 
the authenticity of indejiciidcnt reasoning. Samkam*** com¬ 
mented on it; 


In matters to be known from Scripture mere reasoning Is not to 
be relied on for the following renson also. M the thought of man 
are altogether unfettered, rcesonirg which disregards the holy texts 
and resia on Individual opinion only has no proper foundation. We 
Bee how arguments, which some clever men had excogita led with 
great pains, are shown, by people sUU more mgenious lo be (hlla- 
cton^ end how the arguments of the latter agai^n are refuted in their 
turn by other men; so that, on setount of the diveirity of men s 
opinions it is Impossible to accept mere reasoning as having a sure 
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foundatiDn. Nor can we get over this diflicuUy by acceptUig aa well- 
ibimded the reesoaing of some person of recogtiised mentai eminertce, 
may he now be KapUa or anybody else; sincfe we obser\'e that even 
men of the most undoubted mental cmincDce, such os Kapila, 
Kanada^ and olher founders of ptulosoptucal schools, have contra¬ 
dicted one another. 

Again: 

How therefore can knowledge which is founded on reasoning, 
and whose object is not something permanently tmifomi# be perfect 
knowledge? Nor can it be said that he who maintains the pradAaTta 
to be the cause of the world is the tiest of all reasoners, and accept^ 
as such by ah philosopbeTs; which w^ould enable ns to accept ^ 
opinion as perfect knowledge. Nor can we coUect at a given moment 
and on a given spot aU the logicians of the past, present, and fature 
time^ so as to acitle (by their agreement) that their opinson regard¬ 
ing some uniform object is to be considered perfect knowledge- The 
on the other hand, which is eternal and the source of aU know- 
ledge^ may be allowed to have for its object flrmly established ihingSh 
and hence the perfection of that knowle^e which is founded oit 
Veda cannot be denied by any of the logicians of the pastp presents or 

luUirc.^fii 

VMiether such w argument conclusively demolishes the 
claim of rational thinking in favour of scriptural revelatiDU, is 
a different que$t]On.^ Wiat particularly concerns us here is ano¬ 
ther point: If die representatives of extreme idealism like 
Samkara found it necessary^ to argue like this against the up¬ 
holders of tlie doctrine of the praJiiand, the obvioiu^ implicatieii 
Ls that the latter were tiding to ^tablish their viewers on the basis 
of thoTTuigh rationatism. Therefore^ those later exponents of 
the Sankhya, tij-ing to justify iheir posItJou also by appealing 
to the authority of tlie Scriptures, deviated from original Sankhya 
and made surreptitioiLs compromises with the Vedanta. The 
writings of SaTnliro, however, show' that without a surrender of 
the fundamentals of origjna] Sankhya, such u eompronr^e created 
gross inconsistencies within the Sankhya sy-slem. To a highly 
conscious idealist like him, mystical idealism could not be recon¬ 
ciled to rational materialism. Referring to the Vedanta 
the Sankhya be said, 

the alternatives suggested by the two being exhaustive, either of the 
two doctrines must neces^rily be accepted {$adhaTanalv\st na 
an pa tar osmin pokse codaitavpa bimvanti 

Bearing in mind this imcompromking latlonalism of originul 
Sankhya, we may now^ pasa on to consider how the early repre¬ 
sentatives of the system tried to arg^e that primitivo irwitter 
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Lillled the jirtitditiiiti could alone lie tlie ultiiniite reailty- To the 
curly pbilosophers of both tiie idealistic and nmleriulistie schools, 
the problem of tiie ultimate reality appeared iis the problem ol 
the first euiLse of the workL Coiisistejit with their rational 
attitude, the early Saukhyu philosopbers thought that a view of 
the ultimate eaiise of the world could be arrived at only on the 
basis of a satbfactoty theory ttf causation. Hence their starting 
pf»iut was an cnciuLry into the general prindpie of causality. 

Tills is how Sanikara-'''’ summed up the Saokbya view' of 
causality': 

... Things Df an sltveether di/terent eharacter cannot siand la 
each other in Use relation ol material cause and effect Such effects, 
for instance, as golden ornaments do not have earth for Ihoir mate¬ 
rial cause, nor is gold the material cause of earthen vessels; but 
affects of an earthy nnture originate from earth and effects ol the 
nature of gold from gold. 

In the Smiithyri Karihi-^^ a numlier of proofs were offered 
in stippcirt of this view: 

Effect BUbsists (antecedently lo the operation of cause); for what 
cxiate not can by no operation ol cause be brought into existence. 
Materials, too, are selected which are Jit for the purjpose; everything 
Is not by every means possible! the capable alone is competeiit to 
act; and like Is produced from like, 

Cuudupada"'"^ mulyseti this into five ilistioct iuguments. 
First, if the nature cjf the effect was altogether different in cha¬ 
racter from that of the cause, the uon-existent ctuikl product' tfie 
cxi.stent- But that is impossible. 'In this world tliere is no 
mating of what Ls not; as, the production of oil from sand; 
therefore the jnstrutnentiil cause produces w'hal is, from its 
hav'ing been formerly implimtedL' Secondly, s[tectfie iriEiteriut 
cause is notessury for the production of the specific effect: thus, 
in life, a iium who ilesiies a thing, selects that by svhich it may 
bo pn^nced; as he w'bo wishes for curds, takes milk, not water. 
Tliirdly, Wrythiiig is not h>' every means pos-sible. Tlie uiil- 
vcrsul possibility of everything is not; us gold in silver, etc, or in 
grass, dust or sand.' Fourthly, 'what is tapahle doe.s that to 
wliicl) it is competent; as, a potter is the capable agent; the im¬ 
plements, the lump of chiy, the wheel, rag, roiw, water, etc. (^e 
capable) by which Ins makes the |ar, which is capable of being 
so made from earth.' Ltrstly, like is produc^ from like, as 
barley i.s produced from barley, rice from rice. 
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From the repeated references in these argismeiits to the 
instances of everjday lifcj it is not difBcak to see on what basis 
tJicr Sankliya phiJosophers arrived at this vie^v of KiusaJit}'. As 
Samkara said, the real strength behind it wsis that <sf the obser¬ 
vation of nature* drist<intu uahi^ And the fact that Samkara 
tried his very best to refute this \'iew of causality indicates the 
clanger he saw in it to his idealistic principle of a spiritual first 
cause. As he liimself represented the argument of the Saokhya: 

The V'edsntlc opinion that the intelligent Brahman is the 
material cause of this world is untenable because the effect would 
in that case be of an altogether different character from the cause. 
For this world* which the VedanUn considers as the effect of the 
brahman, is per^ved to be non-inieUigent and impure, canse- 
^ucntlj* different in character from the hraiiTiinJi; the broJiman aiain 
is declared by the sacred texts tq be of a character different from 
the worldn namely iDtelligent and 

On the other hand, the Sankhya inferente from this view of 
causalto the doctrine of a malerial fint cause was simple 
enough: if the nature of tlie etfect was indicative of the nature 
of llie cause, the cause of tlie world must Ire essentially material 
because the world itself is such. As S!lmk^l^a summed up the 
|M>i]Cit: 

. - ^ this world which is non-lntelllgcnt and comprises ffaitvOp 
rajas and can onJy bo Lbe effect of a cause itseff non-intcUi- 

g&nt and made up of sdlvc, rajas and 

We may quote Garbe, who summed up tJic Sankhya view 
of causality and the inference therefrom of a material first cause; 

The materia] universe is traced back by o correct philosophical 
mcihod to a Aral cause. The Sankhya doctrine proceeds on the prin¬ 
ciple that the pri^uct is uDne other than the 'material cause' in a 
deQnite stage of evolutionp and that the preceding stages are to be 
infert^ from that which lies open before ub. By this means a first 
principle vms finally reached^ which Is of the nature of cause only, 
and not also of product This is the prakrttiy primitive matter, from 
which the universe is evolved in regular course. It further inches 
the exislence In the entire material universe of three substances 
united in dissimilar and unsiable proportions, of which the 
hrst (aattua> exhibits the qualilies of Lightness, ilJuminatlon and joyj 
the second (rajas)^ of movement, excitation and pain; the third 
(taiTids}^ of heaviness* obstruction, and sloth. Hence the conclu- 
bidh necessarily follows that primitive matter also was composed of 
these three constituents- Undeveloped primitive matter Is the 'slate 
of equilibrium of the three puiuis/ As a result of a dislurbunce. 
which is not more definitely described, of this condition of equili¬ 
brium, the material universe is evolved... 
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At the same time it is necessar)* to remember tlmt in spite o£ 
this brilliant summing up of the Sankhya theory of the peJtnti 
Of ‘primitive matter/ Carbe did not agree to accept original 
Sankhya as a form of materialism. 

It i^co^ises two uncreated substances, existing from all eiermty, 
bill differing essentially from one another. These are (1) matter* 
which KapiLa, In opposition to the ductrme of the Llpani^ds; 
regarded not as an illusory appearance, but ns something reoh and 
(2) soulSp which are eonceiv^ not as emanations from the wpfId- 
soul, but as an in^nite maltittide of Individua! $ouh.^^ 

Jt was, thus, the prineipie nf the purges In tjie Sankhya 
-system {and certain corollaries like tlie doctrine of Itheratioa 
that foliowerl from it) vvliich prevented CJilrbe from acccpthig 
the system as materialistic. For !tim the principle of tlie 
purifsifj or souls wjis indispensable for the Sankhya, for the 
purmas played at least bvo decisive roles in die system. First, 
without these the starting point of tlie evolutiouaiy^ process 
could not be explainedn Secondlyj the Sankliyu theory of know¬ 
ledge was vitally dependent upon the principle of the purmas. 

The (piesNon of the Ireghimngs of the evolution firsL Said 
Carlse: 

Uncnuscious primitive matler then issues trom its stable equi¬ 
librium and becomes the subject of evolutiou; and mutter during 
the period of the exislcnc® of the universe continually brings forth 
new products. For this process It becomes necessary to assign some 
cause. The developments and combinations ol iuert matter which 
take place unceasingly would he inexpMcabLe i/ they were not 
effected by a spfriiaai prijirtpie. This principle is the collective 
iiifliience of the innumerable individual souls which—themselves 
incapable of any activity—contemplate, as spectators from all eter¬ 
nity, the movement of matter. It is not by conscious will 
souls exert an Influence on malter but by their mere presence, which 
m a purely nnechanicjil way excites matter to aetivitj' and develop¬ 
ment, Just as the magnet acts on the iron.-'^’* 

It Is not clear wherefrom Garbe rot this Idea of tlic coWee* 
rice influence of the inmimCFobie indiuidutit The theory 

of the passive inllucnce and the analogy of iron and magnet are 
of (xiursc familiar; hoAvever, when the author of tlie hjirikfi 
spoke nf these, he, (xinveniently enough, no longer referred to 
the plurality' of the piimtfls at all. Evidently, Garbe was tiy'ing 
ti» make the position, of [svaraknsno more consistent hy^ invent* 
ing the theorv of the collective influence of the ptiru^- Never¬ 
theless^ even this invention did not establish the vital imporlance 
<]f the putwtas for the Sankhya theorj^ of evolution. It was only 
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l>cc"austi wdn uucrititally relying u|Kjn the idealistic 

outlofik that he arguc'd that the de\clo[)mcnt and wimbinatioi i 
of inert matter would Ih* inexplitiible if not effetU^ by a spiri¬ 
tual principle. There is notliing inlriiiijieally impossible in the 
thc^>r)' of such devolopmenls and cxmibiiiatiom taking place 
according to the laws of nature; these lavv^ are all tliat is neces- 
Hsry Us move inert mutter. Origitial Sankhyu might have Ijeen 
the tht'ory^ of matter in motion. .At least, there was notliing to 
prevent t1ie early Saiikhya phibsopherii frcim arguing on thi.^ 
line because, ns we have ulreudy seen* tliey also subscTil>ed to 
the doetriue of .ntthlmva or natural \b\v^. Oii the oilier liaucL 
some of the later SEoikhya philosophers, surrendering this doc¬ 
trine of hvahhavn and Ity^iug to make the purtmia somehow or 
other res|>onsible for initiating the elianges in the prokri/in con¬ 
verted the Sankhvii into a bundle of contradictions. Isvarakrisnu 
aetuallv followi'd this procedure and it rcinaincfl for Samkaru 
to expose the contnidietions resulting therefrom. 

The other ground on w’hieli Gsirlx* thought tfuit the pr'inciple 
of the /junud.i w^as vitiiHy imi^irtant for the Sankhya, wiis con¬ 
nected with its thet>r\^ of knowledge, 

Here, we arc concerned with Q much inur« important 

afnee which the soul has to fulAl Ln the life of the individual' It 
true that only figurative expressions arc here employed the onfii- 
nal textsr but there is no poralblUty of mi£takin|C their 
when they ascribe to the soul the illiiinhiatiOJi of the process goini 
on in the inner organ. All these processes muat indeed 
purely mechnnicol and unconeeious, unless the soul, 'by 
of its nearness,' illuminatef Uiem^ l.e.^ bringis them lo consciousnesis.' 

it Is not ch'iir^ however, why it shoiikl 1 h‘ inclkpeniablo for 
the Sankhya to speak of a special prtiieiple of c^onsdoiisnt*^?;, over 
iind alK>ve the primeval prakrili or the pradham^ to explain ihc 
ilUirtthuitimi taking place in the knowledge-process. For, itU 
potentialities of this jf/Nnifmidoii w^ere already tlim^ in the pm- 
rf/wirid, inyv of the ctiu.slituents iif wtueli lK‘ing 
illumination iuid joy. 

Wc thus find that botfi the grounds on tvhieh Curbe argued 
the vital importaucc and indispens^ahle ueecssity tjf the purterdf 
in the Sankhya are untenable. Therefesre, we must agr^^ witli 
the older scholars tvho regarded 'the soul in this 
entirely superfluous/ And if the soul w^is rcrally supeHluous, 
the Sankhya as a whole was a thorruighly mHiterialistic pliibso- 
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p],y—the duetriae of the prudhann or the pmkrili, iis the esirly 

Vt^aiitbts ill fiiet understood it. 

Wi* may now pass tin to otiosider the Sankhyu tneo^' of 
evolution which gave diis sptem a unique status in the lilstor) 
of Indiim philosophy. Tlic starting pint, again, is the concept 

of causal itv'. , . 

The Sankhya view of (.ausality is often represented yis the 
<|tH trine of the pre-<Jxisten(H‘ of the effect in the caiise. Snch a 
reprwentation will Ix' misleatling if tlic distinction involved ni it 
heWeen the ptential and the actual is not clearly remembered. 
The tree is eontainetl witliin tlic .seed; nevertheless, the tree is 
not the seed nor Ls the sc«l the tree. In other words the tree 
is tontaioed onlv ixdenliallv within the seed. It is only m this 
sense that the nature of the tree is iktormined by the nature of 
the seed or. conveniely. the nature of the seed can lie uifmccl 
from the nature of the tree, .^s GaT.dapad;v=^'- esidained; ^>in 
the nature of the Krifif-plant wo may infer that it onist have fwen 
produced hv the erifit-swds, or. from the nature of the soff-plant 
U mav infer that it must have Ixen produced from the 
seetl. Siinilar is the relation lietweeu the visible world and thi 
jirrtJtriYi. Tlie visible world is the product or effc-et p™' 

fcrffi and as such, from the essential mateoalily of the vnsiHc 
wwkl we may infer the essential matcnality- of tW 
itself. But that does not mean that the proAnfi is to I* equated 
to the visible w orld and as such the remderiug of the tenn as 
■nahire.’ done bv some scholars.’^ is somewhat misleading. 
Nature, iu the sense of the totality of the plienomena o he 
visible world, is pteutially wutained in the prfitnfr but the 

prakriti and nature are not the same, , ,, ,, 

The aehud terminology employed hy tlie Siinkhya philoso¬ 
phers to distinguish between nature a,s the prudiicl of the 
prflJtrifj* and ‘tlic prukrili its the cause of nature were ei/flWu 
iin<l uiMufcfu. die expressed and the pre-espressed or. iis Itee 
are eoramonlv renilered, the manifest and the immtmifi^l. Tlie 
iliiferenet's lwtwet*n the two, as snmrn«l up hy the Kf/rifar,' 
are as follows. The cijakta is tsuisctl, non-etemal or inconstant, 
Tion-pcrvadinc, active, mnltitudinouii, ciependmt. liable to t!.xh*nc- 
lion, tnade of parts and serving (something f'se): the miyokht 
i.s the reverse of all ihwe, Again, necordmg to the htmka,- 
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tho iici/iikta on the othei hand, resembles the i:yiikta in being 
composed of the three garnets (trigumm ), without the fiiculb' 
of dismniinatioti objective (ernyuh), imivei^al 

(sctriifiriiycF^iiuncoiiKcious and prolific (pros^ra 

illiurmi). 

At least one i^oiiit is clear. Tlie pmdhunu or primevTiJ 
[imtter in its essentia] materialit}' is different from the visible 
world in Its sensuous concretion. Tlse Sankhya phiJosopher^- 
wtTe evidently trying to arrive at tlie notion of a material first 
caiise whitli was inl^ltely more subtle and nebulous than the 
worl<i ot sen$e witli its gross and concrete objects. It is here 
that the early Sankliya philosophers instinctively touched upon 
the fundamental ideas of positive science^ Said 

The manifested w^orld is traced in the Sankbya to an uitmani- 
ground, the ftrokriri, which is conceived as formless niid un- 
djnerenUated, limitless and ubiquitous, IndestrueUble and undecay- 
Mg, ungrijundcc) and unoonlroUed. without begiimlne and wltiiout 
end. 

tn its primitive pne-evolvetl state, this prakriti fcnTn«l a per¬ 
fect cfjiiilibriiim (saimja ncflsffia) of its three constituents or 
"tf/MJS, calk'd .saltva, rajits and tiimas. W'e cannot be sure wliat 
tliesf (jiialittes <jriginally stood for; 'no definite c:ip]anation of 
the faunas is found in any other work before Vijnana Bliiksu "^'' 
Nevertlieiess, we shall not go very much against the spirit of 
the older as well as of the later texts if we interpret these as 
die potentiaLs of manifesU'd intelligence (strt/uu), of manifested 
rmeTgj' (ra/rt*) and of manifested mass nr inertia (tAmoj). Ac¬ 
cording to tfie Karika,-*^ tliese gtmas are always uniting, sepa¬ 
rating and uniting again. A disturbance in tlie primev'al e<|uili- 
briiim of llie three gfjfMU in die praJtrifi marked the starting 
jioint of the eviiJution of the world. VVe do not know how r^.'OielJy 
Original Sankliya conceived the coiise of this initlnl disturborice, 
Ijiter Sankhya philosopbers wanted to explain it as due to the 
passive influence of the on the pratritf, an interprirtatian 

thiit makes the Sankhya somewhat simiLir to the plufosophy of 
AnaxagoriUs, But such an interpretation makes the Sijnkliyii 
internally inconsistent. The puritsa, like the proltriri. Is etenul 
and. tlierefore, its passive influence, too, must tiavc bettn eternal; 
so, if tins pEissive influence of the piirtisa upon the pfokriti be 
the real cause for the disttirbiuicc of the primeval erjiiilihrium 

iinpSAH 2-3. 
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ill the prakriti, it will be inipossibU* to conceive of iiny be^^irniing 
of this' process of the disturbance of the efunlihrium itself. Yet 
the fact is that in tlie Siwkliya a l>eginuLng of this process was 
definitclv conceived. Perhaps, we may get a more ctinsistt'Ot 
picture of the Sankln-a stanclpoint if we agree to conceive that 
the love and strife among the three gioms, the uniting and sepa- 
rating of them going On within tlte bosom of tlie po/trifi, some- 
Ikjw or other destroy their original ecjiiilibrium and initiate 
the process of cvTshition, But whatever imght have 1x-en the 
cause conceived bv original Sankhya for this initikd distiir 
fiF tilt- equilibrium' of the three gonor within the prokrifi, there 
is nu doubt that the Sankhya philosophers cont^JV«l that the 
thrw EttnaSf obviously no longer as; potentialities of intelligent, 
energy and inertia, aiaracteriscd all the later evolutes of the 
urakri/i. Tliat is, sortOfi, rafas and tarjKis ctinsti tilted the essence 
of all tile things of the concrete visible world. But there is in 
thr-sc ovoliittss no more any e<]uilibrliim nf the groias, some pre- 
piinderiog over the others. 

For exwnple in any material system at «ft the patent, 

ihe enerev latent, and the conscious rnamlestation sub-latwL In 

But what happens in tl>« case of tliose phenomena of the 
world that we are accustomed to characterise as states of coo- 
soimisnoss? Seal did not raise the rpiestion, [wrhaps because 
the answer to it, according to the smne line of mteqwetation, 
would have made the Simkhya 

For the states of cotvseiousm-ss arc to be viewed, from thrs 
standimint, ;Vs those in which thmigb the is 

Iherc must also be energv- and miiss-m|os and tomr«-as latCT 
and sub-latent. That is, iwen the states of conseiou-sn^ are not 
stricllv so; the characteristics of CTudo matter must W 

pri^ent in these tix). U is tempH-ig to ”''«idrth^ st^md^ 
aciec to integrate later scientiRc knowlcdp ^vtth tKs stai ri^ 
S we haw to re-state it as the view that thought or c«n- 
S^oumiess is not without a latent cerebral U 

fundamental premise of a matenalisric th(«r> of kmois ledge. 
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though curtuifi fiiod&tti pliilosophtirs h;ivt" piiuci^ toiui^ iipcin tomc" 
in order to deny, lioilrny, or ohsenro it,'-’'’ fn any tusc, though 
tile early SiUikJiyo philosopher! ivert* yet to l>e uecpiiilntod wth 
the coniiootiun nf oonstioiisness with the cvrehral protjosSt there 
is no doubt that tliej’ were trying to iiinlerstiind ititelligeiioe, 
oga-consoioiisness, mind nml tlie sense organs iu cssiintialiy the 
priHlucts of mutter, TJiis is clear from their theory' of evoliitiiin. 

[t is iiecessfiry to discuss two other tiuints lieforc taking uj> 
the Satikliya view of evoJuHon. First, tliough Isvarakrfenu tried 
to coiiiieL't this process with the principle cif tlie fitirusci in u two- 
fohl way,—viz.j on the one hand the pussis'e influence of the 
puntiti as initialing tlie process of evolution, while on the other 
tlie entire prot^ess of evolution as mov-ing towiirds the fuUlltnent 
of tile purixjsc of enjoyment and lib(‘ration of the piirnw^vve 
liavc already seen that such connections were arbitrarily con¬ 
ceived hy him and made tlie Sankhya pliiiosophv intcmally in- 
consLStent. [t is therefore JogicTil to reject such ideas while 
thstnissing the Santhya view of evolution. Secondly, if originiil 
Sanfchya retilSy represenhxl a devcIopuHUt of the beliefs under¬ 
lying Tanlrism, which it presumably did. il was natural for the 
early Sankhya philosoplicrs to have conceived the hirtli of the 
universe, i.e., the evoliiKon of the visible vv^irld from the pftt- 
kriti, on the model of human birth. In other words, ideas of 
fetal development were incxtricablv mixed up with the ideas of 
Cosmic evolution in original Sankliya. This e.%plains wbv the 
ideas of hiimun Iwdy getting a definite .shape were .so much a 
part of the Sanlvliyu view of evolution, a circanmtanc'c that 
created ciirKsiderahle conficsion in the later iiiideTStanding of the 
view, W'e do nut expect iiHidern materialism from the earlv 
Sankhya philosophers nor do we expect :inv full-fledged modern 
tlieorj' of evolution from them. U'hat is rJallv important is (hat 
they toiicvived the ultimate cause of tlic universe m essentially 
matiTiai and. further, they did esanceive everything e.sisting in 
fiiiiiire its evolving from this materiid first cause, itial ct)nsei}ii- 
eiitlv, all the |}sychic.t| eietnents in nature vv'cre lookt^l iiixiti as 
having an nitlinalely material character, W'ith tlu-se conside- 
ratioas. we may now proceed to iiiiderstaiicl the tlioorv of ovidu- 
tion of early Sankhya. 

Evolution tiegins with the dislnrhancv of tlie original 
e(|iiililirium. Mow this is meclianicidly brought about h not vi?n 
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dear”* We lia\^ tried tit understimd it in lernis (»f the tlirce 
^ijpwu alone: the processes of muting lUitl separating perpetually 
going on among the gwitif break up at a certain stage, the tint- 
form diffusion of intelligence, eiit-rg)’ and inertia lead to iiiit>t[unl 
aggregiition, and therefore to the relative preptnuleranc-e of one 
over the others. Thus commentes formative combination uniong 
[he gfifitts* and the crttisesjutnt produetivo activitj. Seal, too, 
tried to sum up the Sankhya fiirmulu of evolution in terms o 
differentiafian fri infegmlion: 


tivolutian in its formal asp«t is delitied as dilTercntiation m 
(he iniegratcd. In other words, the process oI evolul^n ™ 

the development of the differentiated wlthm the unditteren^ted, of 
tho determinate within the mdeierminatfi, of the coherent within the 
incoherent. The evolutloDary series is subject to a definite law 
which it csniiol overstep. The order of accession is not from the 
whole to pans, nor from parts to whole, but ^ 

less differentiated, less determinKte, less coherent whole to a relah\eiy 
more differentiated, more determinate, more coherent wholc.-'- 


Wlmt particiibrK intertsts us is thi; urrkr of suctessum iti 
tills iwnlutionarv series and we cannnt do imy Ijtlter than tpiote 
Seal s remarfcab'U? simimaiy of it. H'h'e is htm he represcntcil 
the different stadia in the order of tosmit- evolution as under 
stood by the Sankhya philosophers: 


II) The inconceivable, the unknowable, the termless, of which 
no character can be predicated (olinoa). including the pmfcnii, or 
the Reals (punoi) in a slate of equilibrium. „.aiter of 

(2) The knowable, the empincal utilve^, 
experience, things as matter or stuff of consciousness UtepaKcom^- 
pn^E mahS the intelligible essence of the cosmos, evolved 
drffftlntteC'and.integratloa within the formless, characterless. 

tncoiiMiv^e^^P^^l indeterminate stuff bifurcating into two 

series—.aubject-experieiice and object-expenence, compi^ng on 

«Io, a, th. coordinating principle of ^c »uW“t-Mr,M, f^dlo). and 

un the other hand f though through th« medtation of tliis sat^JeI:u\l^ 
modifleatten owhUo or ohanikam) the indeterminate material poten- 

ntegraUon‘^^‘n”Sdu^^ but still indeterminate stuff In two ^ 
ITSidVrres S.hi«? and object, though the latter ts mediated 

through Ute^ormw^ stuff (ytscifl) evelved within the indetermi¬ 
nate by further differentiallDn and intention. vU^^n 

sublef!t-#Kuerien?c senBory and motor stull, and m toe oDjoci s^rn^. 

a ^fr^^Sg^iomic mater-stuff aetualising the material potcn- 
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cies in the farm of specific sensible edergies. The latter mclude^s the 
^fferent clashes of paramaitus, tlie different kinds of atomic con¬ 
stituents of different kinds of gross matter isthula bhuia}. 

(5) Coherent and integrated matter-stuff, individual substances, 
generic and specitie propertiesp which however are 
not rigidly feed, but fluent, being subject to a three-fold change 
and constantly evolving^ 

1And so the cosmic series maves on in ascrending stages of 
unstable eQuIUbrlum (vxstzdrita parinomn) until the reverse course 
of ecttilibriEtiDn and dissipation of energy (sadrCs^i ponnnniA and 
samya auo^tha), which even now constantly accompanies the evolu¬ 
tion and transformation of energy^ completes the disintegration ot 
the uniye^e into its original unmanifested ground, the uoknowabie 

it WiB tliat suggested to the Siinkhvo pliilosophers 
sudi u the<ir>' of cosmic evolution caimot possibly be determined 
at the present stage of tlie rweardies into its e^ly history'. Nor 
Ltin it be clauned with certiiinty (but all tlie ideas contained in 
the above aceormt of evolution Vifis consciously formulated in 
iiriginnT Sankhyu, (Seal has drawn mainly on V^j'asa's cotn- 
mentarv on the Yoga a miuli later Vxt). Nevertheless 

tfie fact reinaim that original S^inkhya did formulate a tlieorv' 
of evolution and the original view of the Sanfcliya philosophers 
carried the rudiments of such idea because these came as logical 
ct)ns«|ucn(jes of their doctrine of the prakriH or the pradhantL 
It was thus tlie doctrine of the pratlhima, i,e.. the doctrine of a 
material first tateie, that ^ave original Sankhyn a unique posi¬ 
tion in the history of Indian philosophy and let early Sankliya 
to provide our philosophical tradition with the fundamental 
ideas of the positive sciences, 
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STUDIES IN ILLUSION AND REALITY 


Since modem on ancient Indiaii philmopliy leiuallv 

discuss certain pliilosopheTs lilfc Ajitn Kesaluimbnlj aJid Matkliali 
Gosalu as followers of the Lokawala, our study of the Lokayatu 
demands a review of their philosophies. ^h’s 

Iwjwever, without a discussion of the origin of Buddhism and its 
eurlv role Tliere are two reasons tor this. FinH:, these plnJo- 
snphers, mentioned in the Buddhist and the Jairw texts, were, in 
idf probability, cootemiJOTaries of the Butldha. Thus tlie age 
uf the Buddha forms the natunil background m which done we 
L-an luidcrstand them. Secondly, historically speaking, thev- were 
hut failures and even their philosophies were «sentiaUv the 
philosophies of frustration and futility. This f^iilute of theux. 
again, c-an W understood only in conbast with the sue^ of tlie 
Buddha. However, the success of the Buddlia and the sigtiiC- 
tunce of his historical rule is ibolf a matter of txmtroversy and 
we liegin with a brief account of these, 

I, Two Viuw's (IV Early BuBnHiSM 

Rhys Davids® simnned up the controversy thus: 

Some writers on Buddhism do net hesitate to ascribe to Goi^a" 
the ml? poliUcal reformer, by representing him. m 

vat)+ usually rendered as the Blessed 
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at the Buddha h(?cauw rrtost ot the leaders ot his Order were 
dratt.-n from the ranks of the respMtable and the well-to-dD, with 
an education in keeping with their social position^ imd disparage 
him for neglecting the hufnble and the wretchedk for not using hia 
innuence to abolish, or to mitigate, the hnrshness of caste rules. 

We are going to argue, like Bliys Da^ids,^ that 'kith 
jirie cfjuiiliv tinliislorJcal/ though the gruiiTids of our argument 
would he different from those of the eminent scholar. But tlw 
tTiVo views first. 


It Seems that Rhys Duvnds vvus hiinself inclined to view the 
Riiddhu as greatly sympathetic towards the oppressed people; 

fn the hrst place, as regards his own Order, over which alone 
he hBrl comp tele control he ignores completely nnd absolutely all 
advantages or disadvantages arising from birth, occupation, and 
^cial ^atus, and sweeps away all barriers and disabilities arising 
from the trbitrai^ rules ot coremonial or social impurity.' 

Here arc Ci-rtuin evidences to fiistify siicli a view. The 
Biiildlia hirtisoJf is rtwjrded to have said: 


As the strciimaT O disciples, fiowovcr many they be Uic 

Giin^, Yamutiin. Aciravati, Sarabhu. Mahi when they reach the mat 
ocean, lose their old name and their old descent, and bear only one 
name. Uie fircat ocean,' so also, my disciples, these four castes. Noble. 
Brahman. \Blsya and Sudra, when they, in accordance with the 
law and doctrine which the Perfect One has preached forsake their 
home and jfc into homelessness, lose their old name and old pater- 
pjly, and bear only the one designeHon, 'ascetics, who follow the 
sun nf the Sakya house.'' 

Jn fact, tlie pride of birth tuid lineage was the ven' opinjsite 
of what tht; Rtidclha was pTeaching; 

In the supreme perfection in wisdom and righteousness there 
PS no reference to the question either ol birth, or of lineage or of the 
pride which says: ‘You are held as worthy os I.' or You are not 
held as worthy aa I.’ It is where the talk is of morrying. of giving 
in marriage, that reference la made to such things as that, Tor who¬ 
soever. Amlwtha, are in bondage to the notions of birth or of lineage, 
or to the pride of social position, nr of connection by marriage they 
are far from the best wisdom and righleousness. It Is only by having 
got rid of ail such bondage that one can realise for hiruMlf lhat 
supreme perfection in wisdom and in conduct.? 


It fallowed, ihiTtfore, that within the Buddhist Order thert; 
ttnild have liven n« distinttion Ix-hveen tin? higher and the lower 
castes, or even between itic king and the slave. The Buddha 
once asked king ,'\[atusaffu that if a slave of the royal household 
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left the piiliire, took to the yellow robe of the Ortler wnd lived 
the life of a monk \vitlinut teproach in thouglil, word or deed. 
\\’ould yon then say, kt the man come back and be a slave 
again?" And the king artswefcd: 

Nay, LCTd, rather sboulid we greet him with reverence, and rL« up 
frttm our seat out of deference towards him, and press him to be 
3^^, And we should have robes and a bowl, and a lodging ^aw. 

medS for tho acfc^U the requisites ol a reeli^made 
ready, and beg him to accept of them. And we should ordi^ watch 
and ward ond guard to be Kept for him according to the law- 

The Buddha, it is said, addressed himself to the welfare of 
many people, t«. the joy of many people, to the blessing, welfare 
and Vv if g»ds and men/® It is no wonder then that mimy 
pc-npleof "mean origin' should have found vm- important s at us 
wHlhin tlie Order, Rhys Piivitb’“ prepared an interesting hsl: 

nnf» nt the fn«t distiiituislied membprs of hia Order, the vpry 
?ie d«m^ oce^ti^. So also Sunito, one 

low Guste and ev^then^ wupa ^he two Panlhakas 

particularly abh -hwit to a Eirl of good famllv ihrough urter- 
wore born out “jf Ve dau^ter of a d«r-siaHer. 

murse with a V ? girls, Sumangalamata was 

I^nna and t^hes. Ind Subha was the daughter 

More ^C^Tciurdoubtlesa t. «^eady. and 

oiherrwm b^ome known when more te>tts are published. 

This wav of ItKiking at Buddhism havd beem emphatically 
questioned by other scholars- Oldenberg: 

iK^hipti Ukes ft delight in aeepc b ^ Hi*™verinE their social bear- 

menia by ^ “th^J'^^ddhrihe rolc^f a social ref armor, who 

Jngs. has attrtbutod to^o Buddha me 

vt conceive to have * iriliml kingdom which bo founded, 

and humble their Ascribe the Buddha’s labours must. 

out of love for truth. Jf ^ depict it to hitoself. 

ol eucb an exploit, m ^ha^e of a democratic element 

telongs to J^^r^mind^l the conception of any 

fa Buddhism, he mufl 'd ^ based, on the 

formation of o' ® religioue Vtopia, was 

toSiw « S MKH-W- »“ " 
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social upheaval in India. The Budc^a^a spirit w^is a stranger to 
that enthusiasnip without which jio one can pose as the champion ol 
the oppressed agalinst the oppressor. Let the state and society 
remain what they are: the religioiis man, who as a mojak has re¬ 
nounced the world, has no part in its eare and occupations. Caste 
has no value for tum, for everything earthly has ceased to affect his 
Interests, but it never occurs to him to exercise his inQuence for 
its abolition or for the mitigation dC the severity of its rules for 
those who have lagged behind in worldly surmuDdings. 

Even opening the membership of the Order to all the castes; 
about which so much has been said by the other scholars^ was 
not a Buddhist innovation: 

RefDre his time, pmbably long before his lime, there were religious 
oi-ders, which received members of all castes, both males end 

And equality within the Order was meiely formal. 

., .it ^eems es if the aciuai composltioa of the band, which surrounded 
the Buddha's person, and the conci^itlon of the early Church spe¬ 
cially^ was by no means in due keeping with the theeiiy of equality... 
a marked leaning to arlstrncracy seems to have Lingered in ancient 
Buddhism aa an inheritance from the past*® 

Here arc some examples: 

Tiipussa and Bhallika, *the iirst persons' in the world w'ho 
made tlieir profession of the faith' came Emm the merchant 
class.** Then, after tjio Sermon at Benaras^ 

.^.Lhe number of believers soon Increases. The next convert is 
Yasa, a seSon ol a wealthy house at Banaras; his parents and his 
wife likewise hear Ihe Buddha^a discourses and become adherents 
of the faith as a lay-brother and Jay-sister. Numerous friends ol 
Yaaa, youthf; of the most prominent houses in Banarns and the 
country roundabout, adopt the monastic life.*O' 

Then at Univela, the performance of miracles after miracles 
J)eginnit)g with tlie miracle of overcoming a certain serpeot- 
Idng) helped the Buddha to win over one thousand Brahmanas, 
who were formerly ascetics under the leadership of the three 
brothers of tlic Kassapa fajnily,'® From Uruvela the Buddha, 
accompanied by more than a thousand bhtkkhiis, went to Raja- 
gaha, tlic capital of Magadha; and tlie 'Magadha king. Seuiya 
Bimbisara, surrounded by twelve myriarls of Magudha Brali- 
manos and liousebolders’ went to listen to the Buddha and 
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became his followers.^" It %vik5 here in Rajagah^ that Sariputta 
and Moggallan^i. two young Brahmanas, who were previously 
leading a religious life as followers of San jay a the Fanhbiiftjkiit 
took to the vellow rohej^® these two convcrfe came eventually bo 
be honoured as fiist in rank after bite Master in tlie circles of the 
church. 

Thus, we ha^-e here some idea of the early convert to Bud¬ 
dhism. As Oldenherg^'^ smnnted up, 

her^ are ycim^ Brahjnanas like Sariputta, Ma^gaUanar ICaccana, 
nobles ISke Anan^a. Rahulat Anuruddha. sons of the great^t mer¬ 
chants and highest municipal digtiitaiiesv like Yasa+ invariably men 
and youths of the most respectable classes oI society, and wim an 
education in keeping with their social status. 

Again: 

Princes and nobles, Brahiuanas and merchants, wc find aniong 
those who ‘took their refuge in the Bud^a# the Law, and the Order, 
l.e.. who made th^r profession as lay-believers; the wealthy 
the erfstocratp It seems, here also exceeded the poor; to the 

humble and wretched, the sorrowingp who endured yet another sor¬ 
row than the great unLversai sorrow ol impermaiienceff was the 
Province of Buddhism. Prominent among the ^adherents stand me two 
royal friends of the Buddha, Bimbisara. the ruler of Magadhe and 
Faseoadi* ihe ruler of Kosala, both approximately of ihe same age 
as the Buddha, and throu^out their lives true protectors of his 
Church 

It nitist furtherr bt? remembered that the kings and wealthy 
merdumts had made v^ry c(>iitly gifts to the Buddha. Veluvana, 
the pleasure garden of km^ Bimbisara, was bestowed by him 
to the Buddha a«d his fratemity. ‘This was the first arama 
at-cepted by the Buddha, and a rule passed allowing monks 
to accept such an dranw.*^^ 

It was the aedicHtlon of Veluvana which was quoted ^ pre¬ 
cedent by Mahlnda, when he decided U> the Mahameehavana, 

at Arkuradhapurar from Ecvanamplyatissa.'- 

Biit tlie most spectaetdar of all such gifts was tlie one made 
by the gj-eat merchant Anathapindika. It was llic gift of 
Jetavana, a pleasure garden near Savatthi. 

When the Buddha accepted Anathapiadika’s invitation h> visit 
Savaithl, the latter, seeking a siulable place for the Bud^as 
residence, discovered this park belonging to Jeta^ara, When 
he asked to be allowed to buy it, Jeta's reply was: -Not even if you 
could cover the whole place with money. Anathapjndika said that 
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he wpuld bu^ it at that price, and when Jeta an^vered that he had 
had no mtenboti of making a bargain, the matter wa^ taken before; the 
Lords of Justice, who det?ided that If the price mentioned were 
paid, ArtathapmfUko had the right of purchase, Anathapindika 
had gold brought down In carls and covered J eta van a with pieces 
laid side by side. The money brought ip the tliet journey was found 
insidflrient tn cover one small spot near the galewey. So Anotha- 
pinctika sent his servants back for more, hut Jeta, inspired by 
Anathapindlkd^s earnestness, asked to be allowed lo give this spot. 
Anathapindtko agreed and Jeta erected there a gateway, with a 
mom over It- Anathapindlka built in the grounds dwelling nMuns, 
retiring rooms, store rooms and sert^ice halts, halls with fireplaces, 
closets, cloisters, balls for exercise, wells, bathrooms, potid$. open 
and roofed sheds, etc.. It ts said that.. .Ana thapindika himself 
spent fifty-four crores in connection with the purchase of the park and 
the buildings creeled in it.=^ 


Wliilc granting sfimc olwiou.^ exaggcralicm we v^mnot rejifcl 
the storj' altogether. 


Not atone the sacred texts, but equally also the monumenlal 
records^ the reliefs of the great Stupa oj Bharhut, recently explored, 
show how^ highly celebrated this gift of Ananthapindika’s was from 
the earliest days in the Buddhist Church." ^ 

And llit^ Huddha^ it is saidp-^’ fewardetl the mcinarclts. 

morcliants and usurers, by laying down niles that definitely 
seized their class-interest. Interesting evampU^s of these occur 
in the Mahava^a of the Vimt/a PUaha. 

Scjme i)f die soldiers of king Biinbisiira deserted the uniiy 
and took shelter in the Buddhist Order. The king was annoyed. 
To jwicify IiiiTi, llie Buddha Idd down the rule that no one in tlie 
royal service should Iw allowed to enter the Order. 


Now many dislin^Uhad w'arriors Iboughl: 'W« who go (to war> 
and find our delifiht in fighting, do evil and produce great dejnerit. 
Now whot sh^l we do that we may desist from evU-doing and may 
^ goodr Then these warrior# thought: ‘These Sakyaputtiya 
^manas ti.e,, the ascetice of the Buddhist Order) lead indeed a 
virtuous, tranquil, holy life; they speak the truth; they keep the 
precepts of morali^, and are endowed with all virtues. If we could 
obtain the pebbajja (j.e„ the preliminary initiation into the Order, 
preparatory to the upflaampada or final initiation} with the Sakya- 
pultiya Samanas, we should desist from evil doing and do good-' 

♦V. went to the bhikkhus and asked them for 

the pobhojjfl ordination; the bhikkhus conferred on them the 
pQhbajja and npammpada ordln^Uops- 

The officer at the bead of the army asked the royal soldiers: 
Why. how is it that the warriors NJI. and NJI. are nawhore to be 
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Then the officers at the head of the army were annoyed, oiur- 
mui«d, and became angry: ‘Mow can the Sakyaputtiya Saniflnaa 
ordain persons in the royal service?' , , ^ ,j ti, 

The officers who were at Iho head of the arrny told 
to the MagSidha King Senlya Bimbisafia- And the Mjagadha Kmg 
Seniva Bimbisora asked, the officers of Justices *TeU mo, toy 
Sira,' what puntshment docs he deserve who ordains a person in the 

royal service?* ^ j 

The wpajjhaya (i.e.. the preceptor under whom one got 
initiated) H Your M&j€$typ should be beheaded^ to him u|ho recitea 
tho Vamm aedcco., the tongue should be tom out' to those who 
fonn the chapter, half of their ribs ^ould be broken. 

Then the Magadha King Seniya Bimbwtara went to the place 
where the Blessed One was; having approached him Md having 
lespectfully saluted the Blessed One, he dowm near hm. Sitting 
near him the Magadha King Seniyft Bimbisara said to the Bless^ 
One- 'Lord* there are unbelieving kings who are disinclined (to the 
faith); these might harass the bhikkhus even on occasions. 

Pray, Lord^ let Iheir reverences not confer the pabbajia ordinauon 

on persons in royal service"...* , 

In conseauence of that and on this occasion the Blessed nep 
after having delivered a religious discourse, addreped the 

tohikkhua: 'Let no one, O Bhikkhtw. who is in the 
receive the pobbajja ordinetion. He who confers ^the poWaJjn 
OTdiDation (on such a person), is guilty of a dukfcata offence (a 
irunor form of offence),-* 

It is true tliat, ils ii form of offenci". dtikkata was not as 
Si-Tions as the otlicr farms like futrajika. etc., mentioned in the 
Virniyy Pifflfei. But tbal does mean that the (hikkata, as a fo^ 
of offence within the Order, was not serious. And it is tn he 
noted that the Biuldha also declared that the same offence 
would be incurred In' one who would offer p&h(i//rt ordmnhon 
to a debtor or to a runaway slave. 

At that time a certain person who was in debt, ran away and 
was ordained with the blUkkhus. When his creditors saw him, they 
said, "There is our debtor; come, let as lead him (to prison).’ But 
some people replied: 'Do not say so, sirs, A decree has been issued 
bv the Magadha King Seniya Bimbisara: 'No one is to do any harm 
to those who are oi^ained with the Sakyapultiya Samanos; well 
taught is their doctrine; let them leed a holy life for the sake of 
the complete extinction of suffering,' „ j j 

People were annoyed, murmured, and became angry: Indeed 
these Sakyaputtiya Samanas are secure from anything: It is not 
uLlowed to do anyUlJng to totm. How cun thoy ordoirii & debtor? 
'Thev told this thing to the Blessed One. 

‘Let no debtor, O Bhikkhus, lertive the pobbajjB ordntaUon. 
He who confers the pobbajja ordination (on a debtor), is guilty of 
a dukfeaCa offence,'"^ 

Bahub Sankrilvavana^’ has observed tliat such a rale should 
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he understood in tlie context of the fact thut in those days, in 
default of there being any propertj' of the debtor tri be attached, 
the usurers had the legal claim to the very body ctf the debtor, 
i.e,, to have the debtor os their sinve. This is why many a 
debtor were then rushing to the Buddliist OrdiT to find slielter 
from the tji'nuinical law, But the Buddha laid down tlie law 
that put an end to such un easy escape, the attitude to 

the runaway slaves was no better, whatever king Ajatosattu 
might have said to the Blessed One in the di.'ilogne wc have 
already (juoted. In the Vinfitja Pittiku-'^ it was lirmly decUired 
til at no nmaw'ay slave should be given shelter in the Order; 
The Buddha is recorded (is saving: 

'Let no slave. O Bhihkhus, receive the pabbsjja ordinetton. He 
who ennfere the pabbajje ordination (on a sinve), ie euilty of a 
ouJtkatd offence,’ 

If such texts were really authentic,"'* we have no ground to 
challenge Oldcnherg's claim that the Buddha's metaphysical 
doctrine of the cessation of universal suffering was not designed 
in any w'ay to remove the actual sufferings of the toiling masses: 

For the lower order of the people, for those bom to toil in 
manyal labour^ hardened by tb& struggle for exijstii^nc&,. th& ais- 
nouncement of tht conTiectioi^ of with &ll forms of existence 

wes not made.^^ 


2- Ttm CRtTCiAL QtrtxnoN 

Both these attitudes to early Buddhism are historically 
UDsateifactniy. It is tn,e that Buddhism, from its earlv days 
was patronised and encourag«l by the moiiarchs and the 
merehants. It is also true that o mnsiderable n,imber of eon- 
lcmi»rary artstncrals formed the front-rank jissociates of the 
Buddha, Further, as we shall see. Buddhism did help in the 
expansion of the Magadha empire as well ns the Magadha 
bade Neverthe ess, it would be too cTude a view to see in 
Buddhism only this, Tlie BuddJia, in other words was actinff 
only as an unconscious tool of history, and Buddhism, from iii 
very uiception, was destined to become perhaps the bimrest 
socio-rehgions movement in Indian history. The patronaff of 
the motiurdu and the merchants was far too inadequate to 
explaui its phenomenal success. For however much the saered 
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boob of Buddlusm might liave exaggerated ihc uum^r ot 
common people crowding ite ranb, there iii^no 
that tire imisses were drawn to it The Buddlms. attiti^c to 
the injustices of the ciwtc*systcm or to the banemiess of t c 
BrahmaniciU riluuh might luive lieen signifioant factors a^^mt 
ing for it. appeal to the people. But the rea « 

suwess of early Buddhism is to 1w sought elsesshere. The 
question is; what was it in early Buddliism that attoetcd the 
i!eopb and at the untie time helped the expansion of the trade 
ImdShe empire? In order to answer this question p^op£^rlJ^ wi. 
liave to place Buddhism in its proper historical persiicctive. 
\Vh^ we^ rsi WT. come acmss' the as.onislung 
that the Buddlia alone, of aU 

oSer to the people of his Kmes tlie lUustoti V 

and fraternity, which, as the inevitable "''“dt of the law f 

social advance, were being trampled an un e __ ^ ’limit' 
It is here that we come across the grandeur as well as the limit 

adon of early Buddhism. 

3, UxEVEN Dkselopment 

□ur starting point is the uneven development in Buddhist 
India; 

•In the CaoBctic valley, about 000 b.c„ there coexisted distinct 
sets ot Bociial firijups in various BlAges of d^svelopiment 

In the AvatUina Satofat, a Sanskrit Buddhist lest refmed to 
the second century a.d./'* we come across a remarkable hnc 
tliat sums up the basic features of social development m Nortli^ 
East India during the Buddha’s time. It occurs m the story of 
a group of merchants of the Middle Country of NoTthern India 
who wimt to the D«can. The Idng of the Deec^ asked tliem, 
■Gentlemen-merchonts, who is the kmg that rules tWe 

(in., in Northern India)?' -nie merchants replied, Ynm 
Majesty, some areas there arc under tlie rule of the gan^ wW 
others arc under the rule of the monarclis; deva, iecit de$ah 

garuidhinah hecil rajadhirtah iii.®’‘ _ 

Such, indeed, \vtis the economic and social con^t prfr 
sented bv Buddhist India. Only some areas were 
nessing the rise of state-power and the rule of the menarcha 
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while odietTi were sHlJ under the administratifm of the tribaJ 
assemblies. Of course, these were not neccsspirily savage tribes^ 
for some of these had already reached a stage of development 
at \vhicli the tribal orgaitisation had nlreiidv hegun to disinteerate 
from ttithin. 

In order to see the significunce of this unev'cii development 
for the rise of Buddliism, we have to remember further that the 
early monarclis, tn their frantic drive for conquest and e.'cpan- 
sion, wore systematically annihiLjtifig the survKang free tribes. 
And within the orbits of their direct domination new pheno* 
mctia, — ‘base greed, brutal, sensuality, sordid asTirice, selfish 
plunder of common possessions'— phenomena that were un- 
hnowm to the tribal life recently left Iwhlnd were emerging. It 
was at such a eritieol pertotl of histori' that the Euddlia came 
forsvard and said he had fotmd tlie real solution to alt the pro¬ 
blems, He asked the people to join his samghas, and the sam- 
ghas, ns we are going to see, cvere modelled on tlie pattern of 
the tribal democracies. Tliese were thus meant to lie tlie ideal 
substitutes for a vanished way of life. 

Surprisingly, liowevcr, modem .schoLm. with probably the 
only notable e.cceptions of Kosambi,^' have so far paid'little 
attention to this feature of Indian history during the Buddha's 
times and its possible ideological roflections in early BiiddhLsm. 
E^'en Fick’s»“ masterly analysis of the lafaJcas tiotic^d the tribal 
organisations in Buddhist India merely in a desultory manner. 
Of course Rhj's Davids^^ spoke of the 'clans' and their eustonis. 
However, he did not clearly empliiisise the real nature of the clan- 
orgonisatlons, nor did he raise the question of the possible inilu- 
enee of these on the formation of the early Buddhist organisation 
and ideology, It is true that Jayaswal** did lioldly argue that the 
Buddha was consciotisly looking at the gaiuis or ranrghos of his 
time a.s models of his omi monastic Order and Majumdar®* made 
certain interesting oliscn'ations on the Buddliist mmgJtas from 
this point of view, But the value of these observations lost 
their significance Iwcause of their misunderstanding of the real 
meaning of the ganas or samgfias. Jayaswal took them to be 
ancient republican states while Majumdar thought them to be 
'corporate lives/ something too vague to have any meaning at 
all. •'faturally, the question has not occurred to them a.s tn why 
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the Buddha, iti founding his nwnastio Order, should have at all 
modelled the janighus on the tribal organisations of his times, 
and how this organisational irattem expressed itself in the 
ideological sphere. 

The standard histories of ludiiin philcjsophy makes the 
situadon e^'en more dismal. Getierally speaking, tliey treat 
Buddhism as a kind of thing-in-ihelf-an assortment of noble 
thoughts and pret'epts emimatiog, as it were, from the persoiaal 
purit}’, renuneiab'on and asc?eticistti of its founder as a reaction 
against the malignant growth of the Brahmamcal rituals. Radlui* 
krishnan's writings may lie taken as fairly typical. 


Any man with Imagination will be struck with arnaMment when 
he finds Uiat six centuries before Ch^st there lived in B 

prince second to none before him or after in spiritual detachment, 
lofly idealisnin ntibllity of life mid lovo tor hinnamtyr 

Referring to the conditions of the time he said no doubt that 
there \vas then 'not one viist Indiian empire, hut only pritiees 0^ 
partieular tribes and clans who wete trjing to form small states. 
But this was fust a cursor)’ remark and no serious implicatioD 
Avas drawn from it for the imderstandmg of the rise of Buddliism. 
The real conditions^ accoirdinEj to him, consisted of spiritual or 
ideal dements, 


A conKeries of confUctlng theories an^ guesses, accepted by sopie 
and denied by others^ chao^io^ with men, rcftecUng individual 
characters, emoUoas and wishes of their authors, filled the air.*^ 

Such conditions of mental unrest, according to Ratiha- 
krishnan, really accoontiKl for the rise of Buddhisms 

Buddha felt most intensely the inevitable defects of an age of 
crilicism and enlightenment, when ancient faith was undenniiied and 
the fancies of iheoVofty were disappearing iilce the shapes of a dremru 
Motifs souk were full of unrest, and desolating discord, and those 
unable to believ'e were looking out for a doctrine. The quest of 
the age wa^ reflected in the spirit of early BuddMsni. The Buddha 
laid hi* hnser on the hearts desire for the true, the good and the 
beautiful.^-'* 

This, a$ pc*=tiy'. is excellent. Rut let us leave poetry and 
turn to fiicts. 


4- Tut TribinS A,vi> iHF- Static 

Tlmniiis^* lias pre[>iiTcd ati excellent note on the geography 
of early Biiddhistn: 
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The home of Buddhism lies in whai Is now South Behar^ west 
of Ben^J and South of the Ganges. Thi^ was the coiintry of the 
MagHdhn^ w^ith ihe capital at Hajgahn {KajgirK East of these were 
the Ajigas, whose chief was Campo. North of the Matadhii? 
and on the other side of the Ganges were tribes of Vajjis (chief town 
VesaLi), and still lurther north the Mallas. West of the Magadhas 
were the Kasis, whose chief city was Banaras on the Ganges. The 
Itingdom of the Kosalas (capital Savatthi or Sravasli) ejstcnded 
north of the Kasis as lar as the Himalayas, and on the northern 
borders were settled the 5akyas and their neighbours on The east, 
the Kotiyas. All these are rHbnl navies, and it is rnnleamtt^ to ttsc 

terjn^f Anga, Mscivxdha. cfc. os ij they were names oj eoantrfes. in 
the sixth century B.c.p the MagedJias and Kosaias had deueUrf^d 
mit 0/ tribal orgonisCEtions into two rioal-kiaydoms, the Kesis being 
absorbed by the Kosalas, and the Angas fay the Magadhas. These 
are all the peoples that have any claim to be connected with the 
scenes of events in the Buddha's life. 

Thomas did not rntmtiori tlk? 'forest savages besides higher 
tril^es like the Sakyas';"*^ but such lower tribes tlid not apparently 
play any great role in the rise of Buddhi^nit. However, in the 
Buddhist tc\is we eome the name of another tribe, the 

Morivniy. The Muha Pfirimhlmna Sutta^^^ tnentianed the Moiiyafi 
of Pipphnlivana as clurming u share fjf ibe BTiddlm's relics. 
sluire they received w,is inxigniAirant. perhaps l^ecnuse they were 
not that important then. Nevertheless, the same M or has were 
soon to play a tremendously importiuit role in Indian liistorj. 
The most im[xprlant of tlie early state-powers—tlie Maury a state 
—rose from the Morjyiis. Asoka's grandfather Candagiitta f Can- 
dnigijptaJ wiis u Moriyan; he was lx>rri of the 'f|iieen" of 
Moriviin ehief/^ Asoka ’s mot be; r, loo, Wiis u Moriyan 'print^ss.'*^ 
It lias l>et''n suggested that the name came fn>m mora, the ]>ca- 
coc-k/*'^ Tliis indicates a totemic tirigln. The association of the 
Moriyas \iitli the pcfacotk was never completely lost. 

The city whEch they Tuunded had buildings of blue stone, llKe 
the neck of the peacock, and the place always resounded with the 
cries of 

n may ovtn Iw pi't^suiin-ij tltat lik- iht' Gcjtamafi (hulls), the 
Moriviis 1(10 original])' fe|irrst‘ril(d a dan of tin- Sakyn trilw, 

II is said that the Moriy^ns were orij*snaily Sakyan princes of 
Kapilavatthu, who escopied to the Himalaya neifioiis to save theniseives 
from the attacks of Vldudabhu. and esiablished a city there.®^^ 

Wliat is of important'e licro is the fact that the peoijlc of the 
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Bieat Maumi stati* were, during the Buddha’s times, still in the 

I- otg^ 

still sumnimliJil bv tribal societif?s wbic^. 

s^“ X nut t» Maintain thuit independmeu v«>- 

Tc^’se rtK. ago nl the Buddha taw the most mmnentom social 

iKMvuls bv «jnt.s.'ntr=iting on tb^- two stato-l30«ei5 nlr^dy 
lo^l vi 7 the tn.\ tho Magodbas and the big tnbes 

iiTthe Angus. ';^i“’. ^?;Xdi h'mselt umne 

‘t™ lei ™“"' 

this point. Ohstrvcsl Oltlcnlwrgi 
The kinildom 

Adilctl Hiulbakridiniin: 

He [the Buddha jbe he^ to the 

cd by the emptiness of meditsto on the eternal- and o^n 

power and wealth of from Uie meanness ol ''t* the 

lor hifi lellowmen an escape iron 

illusions of the flesh- ■ _ 

Such dc-scTiptiotis ure misk-udiug. The Sakyo« T" 
ull A trilje There c^i«l<1 anything like 

f' ^ . , il„.iT, Ai Mdklasokera®* pointed out. Tlic 

kingjilnp among lum. ^ republican form of 

Sukyas t‘'^tkntly 'W m l^ler ck<lcd from time to tiim*.' 

CXlr hfls lldt=- h riche, in dceaiUi 

The administrative ^"‘^hi^^you^'old were^a!*^p'^nt, 
out in public at « 

in their common Mol* Hall ( ». Pasenadi’s proposition 

l^tigT'S’fr- -iHri^hil «im».., nn. «»us»d 
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When Ambat^a goes to Kapilavastu on business, he goes to the Mote 

^ session. And it is to the Mote 
Mallas that Attanda goes to announce ihe death of the 
Buddha, toey being then in session there to consider that very mal- 
^r. A singie and for what period chosen, we do not 

elected as office-holder, presiding over the sessions, and. 
If no sessi^s were sitting, over the State, He bote the title of raid 
w-^h TOUrt have meant something like the Roman consul, or the 
Creek archon. We hear nowhere of such a triumvirate as bore 
corresiwnding office among the Liochavis, nor of such acts of kingly 
soverei^ty as are ascribed to the real kings mentioned above {i%, 
of the Magodhas and the Kosalas). But ^ hear at oti^ “me that 
Bbaddiya, a young cousin of the Buddha's, was the raja- and in 
another [^ge Suddhodana, the Buddha's father <who is eLsoi^-here 
* simple citUen, — Suddhodana the Sakyo}, is called 

nhys Duvjtli has jwrsistentlv ust'd the word cbn to mi'iui 
trilxt and e^'on used the tw'o ^vfirds almost intcTChangeabtv; tlds, 
like his me of the tvnrd state in describing a really tribal orgu- 
nisation, is liable to create confusion. In actual fact, there were 
a iiumbej of clans within the Siitya trilie, and one of these 
the Buddha his name Gotama (Gautama). 

wereprobabty several dans, ifottM. 
u?!* ^ beloi^ed to the Cotama gotta. It has 
sailed that this was a Br^min dan, daiming dewent Irotn the 
Gota^. The evidence for this suggestion is. 
howei^. very meagre, Nowhere do wc find the Sakyus calling them- 
wives Brahmins. On the other hand, we find various dans daim- 

»•» th* ground that they, like the 

Buadnar were khaltlyas,-" 

\\e cannot enter lierc into any coiHroversv of what flic 
wnrd kluitfuja meant. Evidently it meant warrior. Lc. tlic're 
was not mudi of the eantfiitruma implicationNot 
can enter here into the legend, concerning the origin 
f f^cinating some of their features might 

lie. \Vhat concerns os is the tribal coiKtitiition of the Sakvfls. 
a significant featvire of which, ns preserved in the Buddhist tests, 
was t ieir LCumcil, meeting in ihp siintbaPara. tI»‘ 

council, said Morgan,'^' was the great fL-ahire of the trilml 
^icty; It ,s tliic. only to lie cxpcch-d that the other tribes in 
BiKldlHst India should have presersed the same institution iVe 
hear of llie taiKhagftm also of the Mallas and the Liexhavis 

Tlic Biultllia never forgot the pride of belonging to tUc 
^Sakvi^ trilnv (hw iif ibc nios^t formj! in which the 
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refprretl to liim wus 'Sou of tliu Siikj'iis. IIv was full of rever* 
01106 fpT tlio iintjostrul institutiotiij tlic triliul iustitutions'—u pro* 
iiiinont foaturt! of which was the tribal cleitvoL'iacj', the heritage 
of which the Buddha was himself so pond of, was, duriog bis 
oivn life-tinie, tlirealened by the emergent state-powers. ^ 

Ajatiisattu s tiimpaigu agaireit the confederacy of the Vajjians 
mav Ik? taken as fairly typical. 'I will root out these \ajjians, 
said the king.*" 1 svill destroy the Vajjians. I will bring these 
Vajjians to utter ruin.* No cause was given for this sinister 
determination of the king in the Buddhist text. Tlic Ja^a 
lext^w mentioned one; it was simply the greed of the king for 
u jwrticular elephant and a necklHCf. Tliis may sound flii^y. 
Siirelv there must liave iK-en somclliing more than tins. \Vc 
hus-e jilreiidv discussed tliis tn Chapter ill. Kautilyns Arilei' 
.wtf« gives us the clue; There was no prusi>ect for the nsiug 
inonaichs so long as the free iurtJgfifls—loo strong to be estroj 
bv direti military' action-.sum ved in tlic neighbourhood. In¬ 
sides. the example of tlicir demoeraty was dungerw^ for the 
monarehies, Tlie destruction of the sam^hm was thus mevilably 
a part of the policy' of the rising state-jwwers. 

The main stmggle w'us inmtably iwtweeii Ktisak am 
Magadha; hut simultaneously both fought agamst the tnbes. 

It was, its Kosambi characterised it, a scene of trrjmgnfflr con- 
^Vhal particularly interests us here about the eonlest 
the attacks kti by the states against the tribes. 

The Kasis were already defeated by the Kosalits. 

The Kosalan drive southwards lo Banaras had already become 
iceend. The fabulous king BmhniBdatta of Banaras had some su^ 
MSS against Kosala. to the ejcient of 
king Dighitl with his di^een The fugitive Kt^lan 
Dighavu recovered his kingdom, and perhaps annexed Kas as Brah- 
madaito's son-in-law. The same story is told of a Kosolan pnnM 
Clialla. who recovered Kosala from Brahmodatto aft^ his faUier® 
defeat. reforUfying Savatlhi to rn^e it 

run away to Taxlla to learn three Vedos. In .fatoko^te, ^bba- 
Mna, king of Kosala. takes Kasi; in Jo toko 355, It k VamJw- Ja- 
lofra 53S savs that king Manoia of Banaras received the submission 
names mean hide but the contest, which culmi¬ 
nated in Kosalan heglmony over Kasi, seems historical. 

It w-jis the 'iLimc Kosab-presiimiibly during the life-time nf 
tlic Bnddha-thiil nltacktil tin* Siikyiis and mnssacred them, in- 
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eluding ilieir women md children. The prdext was revcogr 
for etMtiun mairiwge fraud. Fsisenadi (Prasenajit), the king of 
KcMaliL, by far the most [KJW'erfti] of the kings during the Bud- 
dlia's life lime, Wimlod to have a bride from the Sakyiis. Pre¬ 
sumably the niotivi:^ was to win over the Sakyiis in diplomatic 
alliance (see How^cver, true to iheir tribal Iradi 

tion, tiu' Sakvii-^ ccjiild not agret^ to the pmposal readily, >(ar- 
ridge fjutsiLle the tribe w^ns against the tribal rule. Yet the 
Sakyas ^vere naturally afraid to tnni dfJWTi the king's offer an- 
ceremonionsly. In the meeting of the? tribal assembly called to 
distiLss a way out, two different ’^iews %vere ejcpressed. Firsts 
‘\W live under the suzerainty of the king of Kosala. If we do 
not give liim one of our ckiuglitcrs, gie^t enmlt)^ will arise 
thereby; but if we do give him one* tJie traditioru of iiiir clan 
will he rlfyitroyed thereljy. >Vhat is to lie done?' Second: 'The 
king is an pnem]i' of nnrs. Therefore, if we refuse to give him 
Avhat he demands, he will destroy us. Morcf>ver, he is not of 
er|uai birth with ourselves. Mliat b to be done'?^" 

They e^heat him by offering the beautUuI Vasabhs-Kh^ttiya, dau- 
^ter of Mahanama Sakya^ by a slave woman Naga-Muniia; the 
mother's name cOmbShts the names of two well-known savage tribes. 
Pasenadi Is dcoeivad successrully about the fcirl^s births and makes 
her his chEef queen for a while. The Insult is later discos'ered but 
forgiven by Pasenadi on the Buddha's intercession 

However, V^idiidabha, the stitxcssor to P^tsenadi and a sun 
by the same girb made this an excuse for attacking and sluughter- 
ing the Sakwas^ 

Having determined to wTcck his ven^ieance on the Sakyas he, oti 
com mg to the throne, invaded their country, took their city, and pul 
to death a great number of the members of the clan^ wihuut diJtinGlion 
of age or 

Evfn the wiild ntit st<j[j this ilijiustL'r; he hail lu wit- 

ness the m^sacrc of his own pi.tj]i1o tjy the great power of his 
times. Incidentally, Viflndahliii was no great respector of Iiis 
father. For treaeheronsly ilid In* lielray Piismaili iind uscvndcd 
the throne of Knsala. 

The rise und expansion of tlie Maguda State, too. foliow«I the 
sjtme pattern of violent cxtcrniinution of the tribal democracies. 
'Fhe Angas were defeated and brought iintler Magadha pile even 
before the Biiddlia's h*me. 'W'e never liear of its has~ing regained 
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its formtr independenc.-f, and traditions of war butwecn the two 
<*iintries are mentioned/'* Bimbisaras son Ajiitasattu, on 
ing the throne, started his ruthless tsunpaign against the \a)|iaiis. 
.^nd the task of destroying tlie free tribes, so fur as it was left 
ineomplete by the sons of Paseimdi and Bimbisara, was continued 
hy the kings who tame after them. 

A tew surviving traditional ksoiriiia tribes (like those ot (he Ku¬ 
rus and PancalBS) were svstematieaUy wiped out by atout 350 

could not allow such dangerous example ot democracj to survive, 

5. New Miseries 

Ttie otlier feiiture of the history of Buddhist India, importaat 
for our purpose to undmtand the role of 

the emergence of certain new pbeno^na wit^i the of 

the state-wwers. \^^ith tiie transition from the tnbe to the state, 
the admi£tr«tive maehincr>' mu-st have passed into its opposite; 

orbns for ruling and oppressing their oivn peopie. 

Hi^toric-allv this was but inevitable. We may follow' Fidcs 
iinidysis of the '/.tfdfcrtv and see how aelually it did happen m 
Buddhist India-^liow. in other words, the people who were only 
Tcc^tlv free and equal members of the triVies and some of whose 
neighblmrs continued to be so. came to he plundered and op- 
pressed by the rising kings. 

ideal Df a virtuous Buddhist laim&n. the kin* io ih^ 

The Ideal nr a \ Verv often we see m him ao uR- 

stcrlK does not alwa^ follow^ ^j^i^whims and caprices, who op- 
rcstricted by punishniwi, tnjicst lorturc and 

presses and puts down fluO^o: y P is as cmIius to them 

robbery, as one pounds “ o^icle of sand in the rice or 

as a particle of d^t iiand^'ro the virtuous mentioned 

SIS a thorn that hat idealised ruler there siands iu oppo- 

in the DfljsaTejQdhamtac of the ideaiwea ruier reverse 

sition as many voices; Ihes® to . ihe'true picture of the king 

truthfulness and unrighleousness (in the Cetiya jo* 
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of hia councellor^ in spiritu^) and wordlv matters 

to curb his arbJtrarinGsa and tyranny Whm 
absent and the miniaterff or th^X^hlta oS? 

“Up^ 

only method available, namely force, open rebellion.'^ 

Pick has niiistmied stich tebelliims hv the* Padakumk- 
man^a Jataht nnti thf* Sficcamkim Jatuka. ' Even some of th& 

r'^" against the mie of 

tsranny. Tlie kings were kept busy in keeping those doi^Ti: 

instate 'KjrTnl Of 

field.T< * art army (balaftapani ramharlttia} and ti*es the 

»l ♦ ll’* Important to remember, ns KosainhR luis pointed out, 
th.it the chiiracter of the new armv was entirely chimged- 

been maintained withoui regular taxes and exteSi‘I^’S. ub, 

The result was tlip Imiror of taxation. Fjck has 

:nn ide*T of this: 

If the subjects did not pay wlllincFlv nr if tk^n i j 

!HS:= 3 ?SSS-S“^ 

the conclusions of the Gnppe Jhtaltfl^^re 
ivakkha) whom the Bodhisatta has Subdued Is 

post of a batipatipj 7 flIt(iJica. 7 B smnueti is given by the king the 

^ir 'r (It- llio tnrturtr) for the ta<- 

Tl,^ • “"■" ‘^T- ■ !».*»• 

limit. Here is an r^xamplc given hv Firk:^" 

Oppressed with taxes (bollpififa) the Inhabitants lived in the 
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tiko with Ibeir wive$ and children ^ whare there was 

Qiiae a viUa^^ there no village stood any more. The men could not, 
for fear of the king’s people, Hve In their houses; they surrounded 
their houses with hedges and went after sunrise to the foresL In the 
day the king’s people (Tojapurwj plundered, at night the thieves. 

Nnt iiifrerumritly, as the Jwffifcus fold us^ the king’s office jy 
made common cause with the thieves. Pick mentioned oilier nt- 
teresting methocLs by wliicli the kings cxtraeled money from the 
people. 11 was indeed a costly proposition to maintain a mer- 
cenarv^ araiy without which state-jxjwer could not stabilise- and 
expand. 

But extractions not hy the kings alone. Tlie change In 
sodet}’, as Kosamhi"^ said, is manifested by a now set of insti¬ 
tutions: mortgage, interest, iisun'/ Tlie ston' of the develop¬ 
ment of these new instituticjns remains still to be reconstructed. 
The volutiiinons Jatuhis will provide the historian with plenty 
of materials and the ArthfisuMra is there to show how these insli- 
tutioTis were eventimlly stabilise^l It is necessary to remember 
tliat akmg with the state-powders - and largely depending upon 
thosc-tliere emerged ditring the period a strong and influential 
merchant class, wlvicli in turn must liave brought in its wake 
all the social vices eliaractcristic of commercialism. 

This new plienonieiion+ that control of the state mechaitism was 
to be had by direct violence^ marka a profaiind ehanfpe. The forrner 
need of Iribal olectioTi or tribaJ sanction^ which sUll persisted in the 
Punjab, had voniBhed in the greater kingdoms af the Gangetic basin. 
In fact, these kingdoms could, not have expanded under trihgil con- 
ditiQns On the other hand, there is nq mention of a regular court 
nobility to replace tribal ciders. The implication is that a whole new 
cla^B of people, w'ho now engaged in tradet the production of com- 
moditie^ or of surplus grain on family holdings—in a word, the 
creation of private property—needed their imniunity from tribal 
obstnieUcin and from tribal sharing of the profit. To them, it was 
most important to hove a king who could ensure safety on the 
road and the new rights of property; not some particular king, but 
any king who would prevent reversioR to tribal laws and property 
rights in common. This was all the easier because the Magadhan 
royal state engaged in oxtensive trade in taic-grain and eommodj- 
ties, through royal olHciols^ The king further claimed all preroga¬ 
tives of former iribat chiefs; as few as possible of iheir obligations 
wero relaincd-'^^ 

AU this is li-ue. Nevertheless, tlit-re is iuiotlier point which, 
if overlooked, iiiiiy make us mLss the most importiuit factor ae- 
counting for the success of early Buddhism* If it was necessary 
to present tlie people from trying to revert to the tribal laws, it 
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wa'i dho Uj offt-r lliem .some siilistitule for tlit? 

Inst tribal values of Isberri', diualifi" and fratomitv which, 
though not formulates, tsnsritutcd the cardinal principics of the 
tribal way of Efe,^ Biiddbi'^m, we are going to arguo^ proved 
to be such a tremendous success precisely because it could offer 
such a siilistitute, 

Jn order, iherefore, to understand the rcfU success of the 
message of the Bnddha, it is necessarj* to 1>e clear that, witli the 
emergence of the state-power on tljo niins of the tribal societies, 
the old values of the tril^al life most lia^'e been destroyed+ Here 
is how Engels^^ described the process; 

The power of these primordiDl communities had to be broken, 
and it was broken. But it whs broken by influences which from the 
ouLseL appear to ug as a dearadatJoii, a Jail from fhc fimpfe moral 
frraTideuT of the sneient gentile society. The lowest interests—base 
greed, brutal sensunlity^ sordid avarieet selfish plunder of common 
posae^lons — usher in the new, civlU^W society, class society; the 
most outrageous means—Iheft, rape, deceit and treachery—under¬ 
mine and topple the old* classless, gentile society. And the new 
society, during all the 2,500 years ol its esdslence, has never been 
anything but the development of the small minority at the expense 
of the exploited and oppressed great majority; and it is so today more 
than ever before- 

Engels was not lamenting the loss of some cherished. \^a1ucs. 
The adv;^unce from the triln? to the statu was u momentous step 
forward. Only we shonkl not take too naive a view of this. As 
Engels said: 

Monogamy was a great historical advance, but nt the same time 
It irmugumtod, along w\Xh sSovery and private wealth, that epoch, 
lasting until todayt which coen^ advance is fikcuHAe a rcnliffue 
reffTCjrioFt, in which the well-being and development of the one 
group are attained by the misery and repression of the other.-- 


6. Tin; Klscdom or Thuto 
S aid the Bnddlia in a Suttu: 

I behold the rich in this world, of the goods which they have 
acquired, in their lolly they give nothing to others!; they eagerly 
heap riches together and fmthcf and still further they go In their 
pursuit of enjoyment The king, although he may have conquered 
the kingdoms of the earthy although he may be ruler of all laud 
this aide the sea, up to the ocean's shore, ’w^uld* still insatiate^ covet 
that which is beyond the ^ea. The king and many other men, with 
desires unflatlsfied, fall a prey to deaths neither relatives hot 
friendsT nor acquaintances, save the dying man; the heirs take his 
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property; but he receives the reward of his deeds, no treasures ac- 
eompnny him who dies, nor wife nor Childs nor property por 
kingdom,^* 

Said the BtiddJia hi another 

The princes, who rule kingdoms^ rich in treasures and ^veaSth^ turn 
their ereed a^inst one enother, pandering Insatiably to their desires. 
If these act thus restlessly, iiwlmmlng in the slrcain of Smper- 
manence^ carried along by greed and cama] de^re, w^ho then can 
walk on earth in peace? 

TJie Biiddha was nol at all cxaggeraHng. With a strong 
limtagc! of the tribal moralitj -the great pridf of being ii son 
of the &ikvas —tht’ now reditit!!! which hn witn(siscd must fiavo 
upp«iritcl appalling to him. He saw his mm j^M'ople, intimiing 
women and thiklrcn, l>eing nilhlessi)' estcrmiiiatcd. He saw 
the emergence of base gjfced <uid insatiabie desire w'hieh made 
the kings to 'float on the ocean t»f impcnmaiiente.’ His friend 
Pasenadi was treacherously betrayed by tlie son Vidiidabha. 
And surely Pasenadi was the greatest nilcr of Lls times. His 
other friend, king Bimbisara, wiis imprimnetl and started to 
death by the son^AjatasiUtu- And if the Buddha had lived only 
a little longer he could have also seen how the same process, 
the same expression of insatiable greed for riches and power 
continued to characterise the political histor)* of the age:*® 
Ajatasattu was killctl by his son Udayiibhadda: Uduyahhadda 
was killed bv his son Anuniddhoka: Aouniddliaka was killed by 
his son Mim'da; Miuida was killed by his son Nagadasaka. 

Then the eitizcns said. This is a race of parricides/ deposed 
Negadasakn, and consccrnied the minister Susunajta as king. He 
rclfsned far eii^ieen vcars. and was succeeded by his son Kolnsoka. 
Asttka, the Black.'•« 

It is true that the clifouieles might not have lieen fully 
de|>cndab]i’. It is also tnie that the Buddha did not personally 
wihtess all these successive parricides and surely he arrived at 
the fundamentals of bis teachings before these es'cnts actually 
took place. But these events were only the manifestations of 
the now values that followed the rise of state-power and the 
collapse of the tribal morality. In other words, killing the father 
for the throne was not accidental but the necessary consequence 
of the emergence of the new values. 

Such u-nicinn between kin^ nnd heir-apparent is taken absolu- 
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toly for granted by ihe Arthaiastra^ Tbe king Is there advised 
(LIT) hoiv to keep a cIdso watch upon the pHnce, while Arthasaatr^ 
(LIB) advises a prince how to trick his stispkious father.^^ 

Gottfrofiled+ fis the Buddlia wth these new forces that 

hcfrw to dominate life, it was only nEihiral for him tn want a 

ijnietiide of the heart.' Such u state nf quietude whs fouiii:l 

by \\ithdra\\iiig hiimelf from reality\ He meditated long and 

hard, and at last realised the quietude he had so mtenscly 

longed for. But would his fellow Ix’ings who had embraoed tlu 

new forces—would thev imderstand him at all? 

¥ 

"I have penetrated this doctrine which is profound, dUhcult k 
perceive and tc understand^ which brings of hca:^ which 

is exalted, which is imatUiLnabie by reasoning, abstruse, int^^iblc 
(only) to the wise. This people^ on the other handT is given to 
desire, intent up^n desire, deli^tine in desire- To this people, 
therefore, who are given to desire, intent upon desirci deli^tinfi 
in desire, the iaw of causality and the chain of causation wiU be a 
matter dimcult to understand; moEt dMicuJt for them to understaii^l 
will be also the extinction of all Mmkhamr, the getting rid of all 
the substrata (of existence) ^ the destruction of desire^ the absence 
of passion, quietude of hearty airuana.' Now if I proclaim the doc¬ 
trine. and other men are not able to understand my p reach! rtg^ there 
would result but weariness and aItnDyant^e to me,' 

And then the following stanzas, unheard before, occurred to the 
Blessed One. 'With great pains have I acquired iL Enough! why 
should 1 now proclaim it? This doctrine will not be easy to undei'- 
stand to betngii that are lost in lust and hatred. Given to 1 u 5E. 
Eurrounded with thick darkness, they will not see what As repugnant 
(to their mind 4 s), abstruse, profound, difflcuU to perceive, and 
subtle.^ 

When the Blesset} One pondered over thi* matter, his mind 
became melined to remain in quito, and not to preach the doctrine.®* 

There wtis, thus, a grat'c CTlsis: 

. perfsbes! AJaa? the world is destroyedt If the 

rnind of the Tetha^ta, of the holy, of the ebsolute Sambuddha In* 
Clines Itself to remain In quiet, and not to preach the doctrine,** 

Tlic (ext lelk iis Hu* story of n div'fne intcrvt*iiKon whicTi 
induced the Buddha to stand up and preach the doctrine and 
tf)c people listened. 

Tlie people no doubt listened to the BuddiiUL Only the 
miracle, the divine intervention, mts not reallv necessjuy,' For 
the miracle was there already, in the Blessed One’s message 
itself. It was the message of tlie kingdom of righteousness in a 
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world tom to pieces by the new forcjes ol tj-ranny, oppression 
and gjre<xl, of lust and hatred. 

I bave gained coolness and have obtained Tiirtmfia. To found the 
Kingdom of Truth 1 go to the cUy of the Kasis; I will boat the drum 
of the Immortal in the darkness of this world ” 

And he %%vnt to the Cit>- of tiie Ktisis and deolafed; 

The immortal tamnta) has been won; 1 will ieach you; to yiw 
I oreaeh the doctrine. If you walk in the way I show you, you will, 
ere long, have penetrated to Ihe truth, having yourselves known it 
and seen ft face to face; and you will live in the possession of that 
goal of the holy life, for the sake of which noble youths 

give up the world and go forth into the homeless stale, 

But whta-e was this Km^dom of Truth which the Buddha 
thus set out to preach? Sit,mifleantJy enough, he did not loot 
forward, to what had t-mergod. and wo^ emer^g fuller and 
fuller ever>' dav, the pomp and the grandeur of the rising state- 
powers. Instead, he looked backward, to the tribal coUechves, 
threatened and undermined before his owti eyra. 

Tlicrc are two distinct grounds to snpjiorl this point, rirst, 
the memory' of the lost collective Ufe ever lingered in the Bud¬ 
dhist tradition and was looked upon as the golden age of the 
past Secnndlv, tbti Buddha wiis eonsciously modellmg his 
Order - hfe sflnigfw - ™ the surviving tribal democracies. The 
seconti of these two gmunds is decisive, though the first one has 

an interest of its own, . 

Eeferring to the Aggcfnnn Sufhl of the Digiifi ^tkiitja, 

Kosambi®^ <jbseTveth 

Th* mnnnrv of a classicss, undifferentiated society remain^ 
as tS^leS of a gold™ age when the good earth spontMeously 
Sauced ample food without labour because men had neither pm- 
TUfTiy nor greed. 

Larci^Iy same legend ajad definitely the ^amc memo^ 
of the bliss in the prc-cluss society mav W traced in the 
MahatvKfiJ AtWrUKi. As summed up by Sastn.®* tlie ongin of 

kuigfiliip in this ic\l is, in us follnws* 

In the beginning people used an lave and live in the 

abodes which wns blisr Feeding on food which was love and Uvmg 
in abodes which were btissp they lived thus. And whatever they did 
Then emerged amang them the distinttion of romia 
Trelofrr^ma had ^ Varna, some bad, Vanity was thus born 
and wito its birth died (J/iomwa. And wilh it dried up love and 
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honey on which they were so long feeding. They wem on in search 
of new sotirces of food. They discovereci the inushrootos ondi after 
that the herbs. Then they discovered ^ali~dhana (a kind of rice- 
grain). Kobody then had any idea of hoarding. Exit the idea oi 
hoarding grain gradually grew in their minds. And the greed 
lor hoarding went on increasing. Along with it dawned the con- 
^oiisness of the difference betw'een the sexes. To b^ln u^lth, the 
Idea of pairing was to them a gross violation of morality, Eventu- 
hou'e^Cp custom of pairing was stabilised and accepted. 
And domostic affains became the concern of the women. 

The ^eed for hoarding w^ent on sweUing, They started to ctilti- 
vate the land wlaich ulUmately made the oolleetivo ownership of it 
no^ longer po^ible. Land was distributed among the individuals for 
jndividual cultivation. Boundaries were determined for the culti¬ 
vable of It was decided that nobody should infringe 

upon the others ploh The arrangement wmrhed for some time, 

complications started to develop. Someone thought, 
Welh this is my land and thas much is the quantity of harviist that 
suppling there was a had crop?* So he resolved; 
Wnolher this be allowed or not does not matterp I will pounce upon 
^meone elses field and get the grain.' He stole and was caught 
by a third p^^r^n. The ^ird person gave him a beating and caUed 
hirn a tluef.^ Ho, ^e thiefp cried, ^ I^ok brothers, I am being 
beat^. Look brothers, I am being beaten. This is iniustice, Thi.-? 
is injustice. ■* 

And thus begjm theft, untruth and punishmenL 

Then *?ve^ody assembled together and resolved: *Come, let 
to elect some^y from amongst ourselves to look after the border 
of each one s Held. He will be strong and intelligent and fair to all. 
By way of his i™uneration, each of tis shah pay him a part of our 
produce. He w^ punish the criminal and protect Ihe righteous and 
lOOK aiier tno oOtaer of each. 

Thus they clcct^ one amon^ IhemselveG. On the consent of all, 
bMame a rojo. That is why the rojn is called a T 7 iaha-santmata, 
the Oreat vonsonL 

Snstri rightly pointed out that in spite of the later fli^itnr 

i„|«,du„d into d., ib 

R “* literature 

U lias been pointed out that certain 
plages, t™, retain the „,emory of the transition 
from the pre^bss to the class-divided society« However 
what d^erves to be speciaUy noted about the Budrlhist leRend 

Vi. ^ V ^ ’*>1 it- 

amtiidc of stark mlenafism-d^^^^^ a primitive and naive 
one — per^^adcs the ^vliole of it,. 

*1 of 

the Ij^t ^llechve life was never eomplclely washed awav from 

the Buddhist tradition and that such a life was looked as 
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tlic golden age of tlie past. It was such a life, again, which the 
Buddha h^d in mind whm he spoke of the XingdOTn of Truth 
or Righteousness. Tliis Ijecomes quite evident when we trace 
the sources of his semgha, 

7. Samciia A.ND PftBimv'i! Co>iMi;xisai 

Unlike Christ, the Buddha instituted an dr 

duriri his own lifetime; and in the coutm of 
forty-five years, and as occasion arose, he made a Breat many 
reBulatiom for Its guidaiice.i^ 

This is true and here we have a cnicial point that explsnns 
the success of early ButldMstti. 

This e&rlv aD-oearsince of a form of associated 11^® strfetly 
governed by law can cause n^slomshment-.. . ^^™Se^^uddh^ 

^Uty d?B?SaUc'’S^uS'tion, a^l of 

J^iUjlr^de ferms. which Buddhism had only to appropriate.** 

This is not true and it misses the crucial point accounting 

for the success of early Buddhism. 

The Buddha radically departed from the other or^nisras 

of monastic groups during or before his times in rf.e 

surviving free tribes of his timj the 

The samgftos were consciously designed hy him to Wteoq^ 

substilutes for tekat uas being systeimmcally anniUMed m 

TCflhfy.^^ A/fl'/ifl Ftirinibbana Sutta, already referred to in Chapter 
in, gives us the clue. King Ajatasattu was contemplating a 
detennined offensive against the Vajjians. He sent liis pri^ 
minister, the brahmarui Vassakara, to the Buddlia to seek his 
blessings. Tlie Buddlia did not answer Vassakara directly but 
addressed himself to Ananda and said: 

So Iona AnandP, as the Vajjians forefiather thus often, and 
freqSnt the public mecUnga of their clan; so Jong may they he 
expected not vo decline but to prosper. 

And in like manner the Buddha enumerated six other condih'ons 
that ensured the success of the Vajjians. The ndme minuter, 
failing to obtain tlic Buddha’s blessings, left the place. And the 
text continued £ 

Now soon after he had gone the Exalted One addressed the 
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HOW, ^anda, and assemble in the 
(bhiikhua) aa liva in theneigh- 

Informed 

th.E.,Uw' oI^do”»S™’£*hto‘6;^”- '”''■ '“ '“ 

wheifht Serv’ice Hnll; and 

•nd tasSaK mlild"'' ‘» ««"■. ■" ae EsiilM Out: 

frt,:»ttf.o°.S“,SSSS.“ Stiro'rE?" ““ 

sr5u’£.i\?^sr6rS 

~lhi;g to .0?bllr.1^ 3”/„“ ““bllth 

that has been already estabUsh^ TI. nothing 

tuJea or the Order as now infa ^ aMJordam:* with the 

within them, would give rise to f, ^ ^P™smg up 

brethren delight to a ^e^ the 

train their mind in self-possessjon that ^ brethren bo 

disciples shall come to their fcUow 

at otSc-^Ionr^v who have coiw shall dwell 

prosper, So lnr^TZ to J sS-™ ^at to 

airiDn^ the brethren so Idne te eadst 

lifc of tl.e Vaiiluns Thus it V-ffi^ 

on ^vJiith tJto Buddlm model fed hi* Onbr * U 

an accident tliut he nftoniAdi »k indeed nol 

tribal society, for hi. Order "am? a "" 

an olrtHous anuchronisto. virtually admitted ^fhe noini®^ 

vvelfare.-f^ Evidently-; the tet m^ltodT 
though, out of reverence fa ? 

ai==ni;‘i."JiraSr:=£ 
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Thus, at SI critiCiil stage of Indian historj, while the free 
tribes of tiie times were being ruthUssly extertninsrled and, with¬ 
in the orbits of the ejrpanding state-powers, people were experi- 
enciiig the rise of new valircs on the ruins ctf tribal e^juality, the 
Buddha was modelling his samgii<w on the basic principJcs of 
the tribal society and was advising the bretliren of his Order 
to mould their lives according to these principles, Tliis point 
is crucial In building up his own santgbas. the Buddha could 
prov'ide the people of his times vrith the iUusion of a lost reality, 
of the dying tribal collertive. And it was only tire great genius 
of the Buddha which could have built this Loherent and com¬ 
plete illusion. Not onlv did he successfully bmld up his 
soiRPfitw on the model of the pre-class society, but he took gre^ 
care to see tliat the members therein^the bhiWtus sjntlim the 
a perfectly detached life, i.c., 

the great historic transformation gomg on in the society at la^e. 
whose course was obviously beyond liis power to change- T^ie 
WuJiWiiis were not to meddle in matters mundane. And withm 
tlie wonghos. there remmned only one great p»r|^e Iwfore 
them It^was an ideal transfonnatiun of the personality, a imm- 
formntion of the subfective attitude, ami 

wa-s going on in tiie actual life, it was. again, a transfoimation 
of thrtHTSonalits* on the lines of the simple i^ral gprandeiir of 
the prc^lass tribal life. As we sliall 

this point of viesv alone, we can imden^ud tlie fomom 
codes* of moraliU' formulated by him. No. Tlie Buddha orto 
went farther than that. With all his express distaste for mcla- 
phs-sics he did develop a grm'd speculative syst^ which alone 
J^i'ild hisiifv the withdrawal into this illusion of the lost 
n riKusness. U raised the concrete suf^ering?^ o h« dayi 
to the^rarified atmosphere of a mebiplnTfical pnncip e of 
venal suffering, along with a magnificienl but equally ran 

explanation of it. 

It was here - in evolving a thorougbly consistent illusioa 
suited to'the age^tliat the contemporary prophets of the 
IJmldha rcallv failed. Makkhali Gosab, as we shall sec wuU 
never nvctco'mc the feeluig of an ONerwhekning in^itability 
IxOrind the appalling lUstoric transformations. He .saw 
niuati or fate in cverjihing. Shocked by the unscrepulous 
mlssacrc of the same Vajjuins, whose social organisabon 
proclaimed bv the Buddha as idea) for the brethren of his Order, 
Cosala liecame a raving lunatic and died one. Others, ikc 
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PuTiina Kassapa, thought it utterly futile to tiy* to dis^guish 
betw'een right and wrong, holy and unholy. Ajita KesakambiUi 
talked cynicallv of the meaninglessness of morality and meta¬ 
physics. Pakudha Kaocayana saw only hartenness in every¬ 
thing. Sanjaya Bclattliiputta thought one world-outlook as bad as 
any otlier. iTiese were the philosophies of frustration and futility, 
Barring Mahavira, — whose success, tliough not as great that 
of the Buddha, was nevertheless duo to his comparative ability 
of evoh'ing a proper illusion of the epoch — these were the major 
prophets of the Buddha's times. It is therefore no wonder thaL 
as narrated in the Samamm Phak Suffo,®*’ none of tliem covdd 
successfully justify the life of the recluse or explain the positive 
benefits thereof- Only tlie Buddha could do it. Because only 
he could evolve the illusion of the epoch, wonderful in its nv 
temaJ consistenc)'. Thus, the success of the Buddha con be 
understood only'in the 'background of the failures of his con¬ 
temporaries. And it is in his samghas that we find tlic key to 
his success. 

We have already seen wherein tlw Buddha found the nioael 
for his somghff. But how thoroughly did he imitate his modeP 
To answer this question, we need discuss thrw crucial probkms- 
These relate to (1) the procedure of entry into the Order, t-; 
the internaJ administration of the Order, and (3) the persona 
or private property within tlie Order. Tlie main sourw hero 
is the Vineyo Pitfiku; but our main guide for understanding tne 
text is Morgan's classical study of ancient society. 

In tribal soeiet}'', one's initiation as a full member of the 
tribe is preceded by a ritual or ceremony, the essence of which 
is the simulation of death and rebirth. The young dies as young 
and is reborn as a full-fledged member of the tribe. This i® 
initiation, fn tlie ancient religions we come across relics of this 
ritual, though witliout its original purposiveness. As Thomson'*' 
remarked, social institutions rendered obsolete by tieonomic 
progress find a sancruaiy in religion, Thus, for example, in the 
Aifofeija Brrthfuanfl,*'’' we come across this death-and-reWitli 
mime in meticulous detail. 

Admission lo the Buddhist Order presupposed the per* 
formiuice of what are called the pabbujjtl and upasampfif^^ 
ceremonies, Tliese were the two steps towards full-fledged 
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membership of tl^e Order, the former being the lower and pre- 
pai^iitory to th^ lattos"- 

PabHjia (praorami = “urSiSada 

cirele Of the luUsr acemdited 

members Qf tlie 

ExceptiDg Itial tl‘c candidate here had to shave his hwa 
and Sianec into tlic yellow robe, there ™, 5”® 

,*> resemble 

membership is determined by descenl. 

The Buddhist sa/wgha was not a l^hip orgai^^ 
membership could not ^ could not be modelled 

rnTh^W m th. BaW. k„e,v .v.n, 0« wha. 

This <r.m be !jhS dirSdale'^is 

is .^Ltion, which is always preceded 

.O.V oc 

■ -.wng H.C ..Kpois^ 

adoption was performed at S _ , Morgan had first- 

njxncd it as ^ himseU adopted 

hand knnwl^gc of tribe*‘« Tliis is how he des- 

by the Haw-k clan of the Seneca trme* 

raibed tbe procedure:**® 

-* 1 - aBBembled at the council house ore of the 

After the people na® ass^mw tierscin. ihe reason 

chieCs mode an address giv ng ^ ^ person adopting) end the 

for his adoption, the n^e s^d^^ns U,e person 

name bestowed upon ,** h[_ ^u^gugh Ihe council house end 

by the arms then To the people res(»nd^ 

back, chanting the song of adopuan. coptinued 

in musical chorus atjhe ^ ^h^reJITr^ three rounds. With 
until the verses were «nd^. wticn u 
this the ceremony concludeti -■ 
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Morgan has not given us the text of the venje. Evidently^ 
these were designed to obtain the populivr approvuL 

We may now consider ti^c Buddhist ceremony and see 
whether tlie Iroquois one can throw any light on it. The 
of the Vimsya Pitaka gives ns the main data. Hero 
arc some passages l 

Then the Blc^ed One thus addressed the Bhikkhns: *... I 
prescribe, O Bhikkhiis^ that you confer the ujxxsainpada ordtnatiaii 
by a formal act of the Order in which the annouticofnent (nafti) n 
followed by three questions. 

'And you ought, O Bhikkhus, to confer the liposanipada ordina- 
tion in this way; Let a leamedn competent BhikJdui proclaim 
following nattt (announoement ol a resolution) before the aampha: 

'Let the sUfit^^ha, reverend sirs, hear me. This person N^- 
desires to receive the ii:pasattipada ordination from the venerable 
NJJ. (i,e., with the venerable NJW. as hijer upaijhapa). If the 
is ready, let the cfairi^ha confer on NJ^. the upoaompada ordination 
with as tipfljjhai/a. This is the Tialti. 

'Let the samoha^ reverend sirs, hear me. This person desires 
to receive the tipasampadc ordmation from the venerable NJPT. The 
Samgha confers on NJf. the upamnipada ordination wilh as 

upftjjhapa. Let any one of the venerable brethren who ie in favour 
of ^e upetsonEpttda ordination of NJf. with as upajjhai/a. be 

silent, and any one who is not in favour of it, speak. 

'And for the second time 1 thus speak to you: Lei the scmglia- - - - 
(etc. as befora). 

'And for the third time I thus speak to you; Let the iatnghi^- 
(etc. as before). 

'N.R has received the up^aTiipeda ordination from the aflTkflha 
with N«N. us upajjiiaj/a. The jarnpha -a in favour of \K therefore it 
is silentr Thus I understanil'^^T 

Latet, as the 4^£iitig^irts began to develQp, certnin new probl^hrw 
inevitably ainse, necessitatmg new nilc^ to lie observed tluring 
the tip£wm?ipfidti ceremony. However, its essentiaJ cluiraetcr 
as an imitation of the tribal adoption was never losL Tins 
following way of obtaining the sanction of the mm^ha aWdys 
remained ihc final act of the proeeiiiirci 

Then let a learned, competent BhLkkhu proclaim the follo\vini 
tiflfli before the ^rnpha: 'Let the reverend sirs^ hear nie. 

This person N.N. desires to receive the upajaii'kpcidu ordinutloa from 
the vEnerable N.N.; he Is iree from the DisquulUlcatLcns' tds atms^ 
bowl and robes are in due state. NJ>f. asks the sainglia for die 
upoffarapcda ordination wdth N.N. as tipajihaya. If the ^ 

ready, . . (etc. as before)/lo* 

Such a proc'cdure of adoj^tion gives us some idea of the K^hd 
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rul« oOQceming tlieir iivtemal iidmmislrebon, 
obsefvcd: 

The general asseio^ of 

authority and the flrat ^Ue^all the fully ordained 

miTiute ' were'nie™>«fs asaemhly. 

Bhikkhus m a fe^me offence ty way of penalty, 

one o£ them, unless w ” 1=*"^ tnembe« 

had a right to %'ote, *r being absent, lormally 

entitled to vote were niuntjer of members th^ mi«t 

declared Ihejr consent, A mimmw other words, the 

present in order Sfe . 

rules of a mo^r had first to announce to the “sejn- 

bly having duly m^t. the mover ^ propose; this 

bled Bhlhkhus a the iiatU followed the quesbons 

announcement wm rall^ oiesent If they applied cf the 

A«J 11.™ »i...t H>P<-"«‘'' "" "”' 

Ijv the aflr«g/iiiP 

After the resolution was ^aut^aftra^ ^passed, it the 

thrice, as the «a®« in rase any one spoke against it and 

members present kept ^ deeision of the majority pr^ 

there was a difference a taker of votes was formally 

vailed. Regular votes were^on- 

anoolnted by the somflao for mis i^m k— , , 

Th. B„adhi,. 

1" of Z Sl»= 1. - 0 = «o,ply i...i.««o» •>! “«»' 

'*'"'n^r,l .IWi. his mb..o<!e.,..™aio5 « to Ihc r«l 
mooiSg ood olloro «f I-' 

ipoint dearly. 

The Buddha "Si"™ .hem“'He“caB™ 

s'Sh^riduJtoT^^ «wdu. »d..iu.."“ 

Tl.d Bu.WI.0, to Jo}«.vo1 .l.o»d<l, iottodoouB «» todthod 
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of counting tlie memb^Es cif Jiis Order precisely op the linc^ of 
the sanighas or ganns^ 


I that time the people asked the Bhikkiitis who w^ent about for 
BhLkkhus are iherep reverend sirs?' 

^e Bhlkkhus replied* *We do not know &ientk; 

The peopJe were annoyedp murmured, and betame angiT. : 'The 
SaJcraputtjya Samanas do not even know each other; what £0od 
things else win they know'?' ^ 

They told this thing to the Blessed One, 

prescrltep O BhikkhuSp that, you count the Bhlkkhus/ 

fought; *Al what Ume ought w e count the 
Bhll^hus? They told thjs thing to the Blessed One. 

T prescri^, O Bhlkkhus, that you count (the Bhikkhus) on the 
day of upoMiho by the me^od of ^caeZum) or 

that you take the voting tokens (Mlaka).^^ ^ 


Tlie crucial point is the use of the words ganuiniiggenc guncturn^ 
cofrectiy understood by Jaya^iAval as cxjunting on the s\-stem 
trmploycd in a gana. 

Here is an interesting encampJe of the democratic procedure 
aclually oli 5 er%'ed in the Buddhas own tril^e, a procedure which 
the Buddha was evidently imitating for liis samgJm. Wlicn the 
king of Kosafa besieged tlie capital of the Sak\^as and the ques¬ 
tion of surrender had to l>e decided upon, thev assembled to- 
getJjer to nscerlain the opinion of the inajority; 


So the king sent a messongor te th« Sakyfts, saying *SirSp al¬ 
though 1 have no fondness for you, yet 1 have no hatred against you. 
It fs all. over; so open your gaiijs quickly/ Then thi? Sakvas 
'Let us all assemble and deliberate whether we shaU open the gates/ 
\STTen they had assembled, some said, "Open them/ others advis^l 
not doing so. Some said, ^As there are various opinionst yv^ will Jlnd 
out the opiiuon of the majority/ So they set about voUng on the 
subjecL^i* 

K^amplcs in the \''irjayu Fifflfco are jl lustra Live of the Bud- 
dlia's ooiicem for inner-saing/*ia demacrac}\ Jiere arc some: 


Al that time the Chabbagjdyo Bhlkkhufi joerformed oFncial acb? 
the following ways: they performed unlawful eeta before an in¬ 
complete congregaUon;.. * they performed seemingly lawful *icts 
before a complete congregation; they performed acts without a ntttti 
and with the prcciamation (of the kanimavacaiy\ they perfon^^^^i 
acts without a proclamation of the kanimavitca) and with the na^ti; 
they pcrfonined acts without a nattj and without a proclamation 
the kammavacQ}; they performed acts contrary to the dliantmo; Oioj 
performed acts contrary to the Vin&yaj they performed nets cootraiy 
to the doctrine of the Teacher; and they |>erforTned acts ngninst 
which (the Bhikkhus present) protested, which were unlawful, 
objectionableH and invalid. 

Those Bhikkhus who were moderalep were annoyed, etCr Th^ 
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'It IS truti ^rd. etc.. * ■ ^ addressed tbe Bhikklius; 

ed a is performed uniawfuUy by 

'If 6 ti official acth O Bn * ^ ought not to he per- 

?“• “ "'> “' ™®'’' “°‘ 

performed. bu- 1,1,1,..e si-k kinds ot efifieial acts {wlMch a 

Tbere 'arc, O Bhikltbus, ®**, , . ^ _»♦ performed by 3 *^ 

itaniffha can perform); «V"oimed by a’^omplst* congre- 

incr^plcte -fby L incomplete cojo|r^ 

gation, a seemi^Vy ^rformed by a complete congrega- 

gation, a seemingly complete congregation, 

tion, a lawful act perlormed by ,,_,_„,tBi act? If i>nc pcrfornis, 
'And which, O Bhlkkhua, ,iaitl and does not proclabn 

O Bhikkhus. a nattidutiua l£ one performs, O Bhlkkh^, 

a kommovflca, such an a^ proclaim a 

a Tioitidutivii nad does not propose a netti ■ ■/ 

oaca ■, ■ one karimepMa an^ ^ aoi m un- 

two katiitnopflcas and does nor 
one performs. O 

and do« not ^®^®i^jius*‘\"‘^ticaiitih(t act wtm two (... ti“ee. 
one pcrfonnSi “O BhiKKli , ^ ^ fcrtirtmflu£icfl+ stich ^ 

,., four) Tifltfis and d o^ ^ikkhua, a nattieotuttfio act wito ^e 
onlawM. If <>*t« ° ® Sroe, .,. four f^'^^nmauaHts) ^ 

o BlSllm, 1 . =. .« »■ “ 

gallon? ,u,Midutiufl act not all Bhlkkhua, M mwy 

■If, O Bhi^us, at 6 ^ dcclaratjoa 

os are entitled ^ those who have to declare their ekondo 

of consent of an ^^bly). and If the BhUsXhiis pre- 

has not been by an incomplete congregation, 

sent protest, such an act is P“ , ^ ^ Bhikkhus as ate 

■If. D BhllfJthus, at ‘‘ .F^e^ehonda of‘those who have to 

enUtled to vole, are Moveyed (to the nsaembly), and 

declare their choado ^t^nratest, such an art Is performed by an la- 
if ihc Bhikkhus pi'esent protest, suen nu r 

complete efngrogation... j complete congregation? 

•And which, O ^ fBhikkhus as are 

‘If, O Bhikkhus, ckanda of Uiose who have to 

cnUtlcd to vote, are P^lf^^-^Ji^veyed (lo the assembly), and if 
declare their cbnridu ^ nrotMl, such an act is performed by a 
the Bhikkhus present do pot proiean su 

““?,ro“^iSSsS:'’'«, “'” “ 

mb, O BhBKhM. M, .Bi P«lo™«4 to 

“"'SS“S, 1 .. o 

^kkhurat^^^fSltiya ‘‘tt the kamvuivaca Is proclaim- 
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ed first and the jjatfl Is proposed afterwards, if not all Bhikkhus, as 
iMny as are entitled to vote, are present .,, (etc., the six cases 
given m this paragraph, of which three refer to nettiduliue acls and 
thPM to no tticattu tfha acta, dlifer Irom those specified above only 
tjy the added each of these casos re^arfUnic the 

ord«r of Tiatti and fcammatJOCa). 

'And which* O Bhilckhus, h a seemingly lawful act performed 
oy a complete congregation? 


^ BhJl^hcs, a act tho is procl^tin- 

M hrst and the nutti k proposed afterwards, if as many BhiKkbtts 
as are entiU^ to vote^ are present ... (etc. thk paragraph stands 
precisely m the same relation to the ^ragraph on an act of a cofn- 
plete congn-^ipahon m which the preceding one stands to the psra^iiph 
on an act Oi an meornpieJe con^epaCioFi). 

And which, O Bhilrkhus. ir lawful act performed hy a complete' 
congregation? 


j H', ShJItkhus, at e natfidtifipo act the natfi is proposed flfst 
and aft^ards the act is performed with one fcammauacckB, if as 
many Bhikkh^ as are entitled to vote, are present, if the chandfl 
m those who iiaTc to declare their clianda has been convey^ (to the 
ssem y)( ond if the Bhdrkhus present do not proiest, such aP oct 
IS lawful and performod by a complete congregation. 

ff> Bh^tklms. at a nattlcatuitiia act the naitt is proposed firtt 
and Qfterwa^ the act is performed with three kammavacas if “s 
enbilcd to vote, etc., such an act is lawful 
and performed by a complete congreeution.'’^ 


PassiigMi like thiat* have n special interest for us. RcpJfffS 
ntiiy look up JayitswaJ s tvork^^® for njorc examples. 
are a mimberof admirable shidics"^ on the constitution of tribal 
organLiatioiis in HuddhLft India, direct hfstorica! evidence 
muiigre. But if the Buddha was really rtKicIelling liis 
on the prindples of the tribal nrganisatfons, the j’nm^fid-low'S 
should, conversely, enable us to infer a great deal about tbe 
nature of the tribal organbutions tltemselves. 

Early tribal society was not only doniotratie but also I'O"’’ 
munisttc. There tvas no such thing in it as private or indivii^ti^il 
ownership of property. But how far did the Buddha g(> in 
ensuring these communistic principles of property rehitif^ns 
witliin the wmghas? Majumdar observed: 
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dociriiic that an the death gf » BhiWshu, the SamjhA became the 
owner of his properly. 

It would be tedious to nuote the loag passages of die Bud¬ 
dhist tests whieh are die basis of this observatiM. in fac^ t le 
whole series of the offence involving forfeiture 

based on a clear communistic view of property relaUons This 
will be ciidfflat from the comment of Rhys DavnJs and Otclen- 
l>erg on the rules: 

The following rules, most of which have long ap fall^ to 

-ibevance depend in great measure upon cojrimunirtltf ™(mis of 

f»n} the sawflho. or community of hr^renm^y pwre^^w^s 

nSa^ed^'and h lh^?Sd here be obserSS^that no Bh^khu 

catises, had become spolled-ts* 

It is evident that the Buddha felt strongly agmnst private 
property' wiUiin the Order. Tliis was but lo^cal. Tlte lyTOn^ 
of pain from which he sought an estupc as he 
of repeating, was cause.! by gree.1 tJiat he 
round^m. The ix.wer of private property*, the Btiddl a 
lav at the root of this gr«ed. He was f w« 

«;cietv, but within tlie Order - the ideal 

w’us supreme. He would not permit it to be dictated by the 
power of gold. 

Whatsoever Bhikkhu shall receive ^!d or silver, m get somMe 
to receive it for him, or allow it te be kept m de^sU tor himj^Bt 
k a pocittiva offence involving forfeiture, WhatMver Bhik^u 
shaU e^ge*^in any one of the various trnnsacUoM in which silver 
k uae.^—that is a ptfeittipa offence involving forfeiture. 

Tlie remedies suggested have their own interest . 

The gulUy Bhikkhu has to give up the gold or silver to the 
communi^ (samghal ... Hien when an amtuika an u^eVa 
tnmpu it ie tn Vrf* ifiV'Cn tiJ him, to buy E-bcfi" OF oil %v ilii it for Uio 
M^^m’^and' w^»wer k bought is the common properly of oil the 
seinSL: save the guilty Bhikkhu. Should the 
undertake the spending of the kold or silver, he ts to be ^ed ^ 
thrnur It iwnv Or if tbis cannot be miinagcd,, tben, as n last 
rt^uiei s^me BhiSihu k to be formally appointed Bullion-remover, 
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and is to go and throw it away sortiewhare^ without making any 
mark at the place.^®- 

Mor^ ex^mple^ Itic this*^^ are there, \^^e have already ^een 
hnw scholars like Rb)^ Duvicls and Old-raberg feuod it necessary 
to use the words 'communistic custom' to refer to the rules cort- 
cemJiig the role of property mthui the Order* Even Majum- 
tiar^“^ spoke of the 'communistic thtxiry of propert)"' of early 
Buddhism. What is not discusstedp however, is: WTicrefrom did 
tlic Buddha get such a iheon^ aud why did he lay so much 
emphasis on it? 


8. A BKLtGiOxV WmiouT Con 

The family, as well as God/ said Thomson, 'goe-s hand in 
hand with private property'-^ As far as early Buddhism 
is concerned, it is remarkable that with hardly any respect for 
private property, it did not reveal any sort of faith itt Cod. Tlie 
Buddha, Ube his eontcmpfirary Mahavira*^-® of the Liecha^'i 
tribe^ not only did not believe in God* but offered a series of 
arguments against Ilis emteace* 

But this point needs a Uttlc clariflctttjcn. The following 
comment of Gudeir*-^ will show that modem scliolars are not 
unanimous in attributing conscious atheism to the Buddhi): 

It is probably an errononus view of the original teaching of 
Gautama Buddba which explains his attitude as entirely and «>t set 
purpose atheistic; as construing the universe in a materialiatic sensCr 
and denying the existence of a God. That he interpreted the 
univer^ in the sense indicated Is in all probability true; and his 
views in this respect were derived from the anctent doctrine of the 
Sankhya philosophy, which in India professed to explain everything 
In terms of soul end matter CpnrttM and prakriti), and to have no 
need for the intervention of a divine power. The loiter view- how- 
liver—that the founder of Buddhism Intended to give expression to 
distinctly atheistic views—seems to be a mistaken inference frein 
the response which he is recorded in the Buddhist booka to have 
given to the questioning of his disciples with regard to another 
world, and hU refusal to o^er any deGnite LnstnicUon on the spiri¬ 
tual and unseen, or to illuminate, with any ray of light which be 
was competent to give, the uncertainty and darkness of the unknown 
realm that lay beyond the touch of sense. 

It is dtfflcttlt to reconcile the two aspects of this coihmentp 
If the Buddhu did accept the materialism nf original Saivkhya, 
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he iniist hiive as well adopted the unquestioned atheism of the 
sj-stem. atheism being a natural torolliUiy of the matetial- 
istJe vicnv of the universe. However, Gadca's doubt arose from 
a different ciicumstanee altogetlier. 

The actual redaction of tlie sacred books of Buddhism, as we 
possess these, took place many centuries after the Buddha. This 
circumstance raises die question, how far can we rely on these 
texts as representing the actual vievvs of the Buddha liimseli. 
As regards die authenticity of die anti^theisUc arguments, bow* 
ever, the situation is even wonse. For these arc not found even 
in the early canonical literatures. We first come across these 
in as late a* text as the Buddbacttrila of Asvagbosa (first century 
In the earlier tests, we find the Buddha maintaining an 
inexplicable silence on questions concerning God and the other 
world. Modern scholars have interpreted the significance of this 
silence in various ways. Gadenr*® offered the following; 


The inference, hoifc-ever, that he intended to imply pers^al dis¬ 
belief in the supernatural and in the existence of a God. and to urge 
or enjoin this upon Ws disciples. Is cenalnly mis^en,. - pMi- 
tion which it was hU purpose to adopt was neither 
in the strict sense of the term, agnostic. Bui for h^ hearers « was 

immaterial whether the reply were in !t 

and speculation on the subject was disroiiraged or forbidden, lest t 
shouir^pair or destwy dial fi™ spirit of “ 

was his object to arouse in their hearts... He simply retoe^o 
communlcale to his disciples knOMrled^ which he would onlv 

less for pracUeal life, and the consitterabon ol whi;* w^iUd o^y 
minister to a harmful curiosity anxious to speculate on matters 
beyond human kcti. 


It is not difficult to see how such an intcrpretatioin of the 
Buddha’s silence is based on a rather light view- of a really cni- 
cial question. Since our prophet r^ealedly announced himself 
as fully enlightened, and even omniscient - the fdthogfffn or the 
huddfia - there is no reason to ima^e that he ^vas himself in 
any doubt as to the question of Cod. If, in spite of this, he con* 
sidered it superfluous for his disciples to speculate on Cod, it 
onlv pro^’cs that he did not himself have any belief in Cod. It 
W'as not possible for one to lielime in God and yet to consider His 
existence os something irrelevant to human destiny. It is true 
that the Buddha always strove to make his disciples concentrate 
on the practical ptohlVm of emancipation from misery and con¬ 
sidered metaphysical discussion.s as sclf-deocptions, Nex’cr- 
Iheless, he did ffirmulalc the minimum theoretical basis for this 
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praclitral progmmme aud, as Ave shall presently see, God had 
absolutely no place in. it. Tliis shoAV's lliat the Buddlia lumself 
could not have maintairied a netiLral altitude to the e.\istetice of 
God. Evidently, he did not waut bis disciplesi to Avasto time and 
energy specukting on the non-exLstent. 

It is from this point of Aievv that the other scholars attribut¬ 
ed to the Buddlia a consciously atheistie attitude. 'Buddhistn/ 
said Vkllee Poussioii,*^^ *iu so far as it is a philosophic system, 
15 radically averse to the idea of a Supreme Being —of a God, 
m the \^'"estcm sense of the Avord/ de rightly pointy out tliat in 
Buddhism the principle of karm^ played the part ordinarily 
attributed to the Supreme Being. 

But+ as a general rule, reUibution fcr deedb is believed la 
cerate automatically by raascn of an energy callet! the inderEniCti’ 
fele, and the system is therefore atheistic because it does away with 
the thought of a persocial Being who Avould scrutinise 'the book of 
debts'' of which their treatises sometimes speak 

Thus, apart from the silence of the Buddha, the very struo 
turn of his philosophy made beUef ui God a superfluous exercise. 

VVe can thus reasonably assume that Asvaglioisa, in the 
Buddhaviirita, remained true lo the urlginaJ teacbmgs of the 
Buddlia in attributing to him a series of aiiH-tbcistic argumt'^ts. 
These arguments might not haA^e heen i^ersomilly expounded by 
the Buddha himself; nevertheless, these must have followctl from 
his origin LI i teaching iw the neccssaiy cornllaries thereof. Here 
arc some examples: 

If the world hod been made by God^ there shauld be no change 
nor destruction, there should be no such thing as sorrow or calaniity, 
as right or wrong, seeing that all things, pure and impure, must 
come from Hun. If sorrow and joy, love and hate, which spring tip 
tu oil conscious beingSt be Ihe work of God. He Himself must be 
capable of sorrow and joy, love and hatred, and if He has ihc^. 
how can He be said to be perfect? If God be the inaker+ and If aB 
bein^ have to submit silently to their maker^s power^ what wsjuid 
be the use of practising virtue? The doing of ri^t or wrong wouN 
be the samet as all deeds ore His making and must be the same with 
their maker. But if sorrow and suffering are attiibuled to another 
couset then there Avould be something of which God Is not the c^ose. 
Whyn then, should not all that e^dst be uncaused too? AgoJn, if Ood 
be the maker. He acts either with or without a purpose. If He acts 
AVith a purpose, He cannot be said to be all perfect, lor a purp^ise 
nccessaTLly implies satisfacUon of a want II He acts without a 
purpose. He must be like the lunatic or suckHng babe. Besidf^. B 
God be the maker, why should not people reverently submit to Him, 
why should they ofTer supplications to Him when sorely press^ 
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^ nocessUy? And why should people adore more gods thap ene^ 
Thus the idea of God Is proved false by ralional argument, and alt 
such contradictory assertioits should be exposed. 

The Buddfiii, acotirding to tliL> BmliUificantdi, foHrnved the 
$Mnc Hue of urgiimrnt to disprove tlie pos&lble existence of 'the 
absolute, rtie tlie uiiknowiible liehinci ull 

appearances/ 

Said the Blessed One to Anathapindlka: 'If hy the ahsoluie is 
meant somcttiing^ out of relation to all known things, its existence 
cannot be established by any reasoning (hctu vidyn mstrn). How 
can we know that anything unrelated to other things exists at all? 
The w^holc univorffe, a^ we know ih is a system of relation^: we 
know nothing that iSp or can bo, unrolated, How' can that which 
depends on nothing and related to nothing produce things which 
are related to one another and depend for their existence upon one 
another? Again, the absolute is one or many. If it be only one, 
how can it be the cause of the different things which originate, as 
we know% from dilTerejil cau^fcs? If there be as many different 
absolutes as there are things, how can the Utter be related to one 
another? If the absolute perv'ades all things and fills all spece, then 
it cannot also make thcniH for there is nothing to maker Further, 
if the absolute is dcA^oici of all qualities (idrgu'nol, all things arising 
from it ought likew^ise to be devoid of qualities. But In reality all 
things In the W'-orld are circumscribed throughout by qualities^ 
Hence the absolute ciuinoL be their cauii«. If the absolute be consi¬ 
dered to be difTerent from the qualities, how' does it contlnuany 
create the things po<uscssing such qualities and manifest itself in 
them? Again, if the absolute be unchangeable, all things should be 
unchangeable loo- for the effect cannot differ in nalure from the 
cause. But all things in the world undergo change and decay. How 
then con the absolute be unchangeable? Moreover, if the absolute 
which perx^ades all is the cause of everything, why should we seek 
liberation? For we ourselves pufisess this absolute and must pati¬ 
ently endure every suffering and sorrow incessantly created by the 
absolute/ 

It IS iKd otir piiq^rijic here to iisscss the logical merit of 
unti-llndsti€ arg:iinienls. ^\lhU mlervst^ us, primarily is tin* 
tjucstion Ikiw tlie Biutdhu cotiltl, Jn the fat.‘<* of this iinamhigu- 
ciiLS denial of the' exislcnc'c of Cud, initirtlv such a jsowcTful 
Tclij^iotis movement? h)efining religion lls t^ctiHaJIv a lielief in 
Cod, some of tlic modem tUrologiims*'^ lisivu uittiirullv found it 
difBc-uIt to cyphuo this i>eciiIiLtr phenomenoin iiumely. Buddhism 
us Li religion w'ithoiit Cod. Obvtou.s]\\ I ho osseneo of religion i;^ 
to he souglit elsewhoTo. t^xplainod tlie of 

religion thus: 

^*Man makes rc'lfpioa. religion does not make man . . But mnA 
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is no abstract being squatting outside the worlds M^n Is the icoftd 
of TTian, the stat«, society. This state, this society ^ produce religion, 
d reversed u?orld-e:onscitni5i'iess> because they are a reversed loorid, 
ReiigLon is the general theory of that worldt Its encyclopaemc com¬ 
pendium, its logic in a popular form, its spiritualistic i^a£ d honnenn 
its enlhusiasrap its moral saxicticn, its solemn completions its imlver^ 
sal gromid for consolation and justification .,. Religious distress is 
at the same time the expression of real distress and the protest 
against real distress. Religion is the sigh of the oppressed creature, 
the heart of a heartless -world, just as it is the spirit of a spiritl^s 
skuatlon- It is the opiwni of the people^ The abolition of religifln 
as the illusory happiness of the people is required for their real 
happiness. The demand to give up the lUusions about its condition 
is the demeud to giue up d condifioji urhicH needs illunciis. The 
criticism of religion is therefore in embryo the criticism of the wale 
o/ looCp the halo of which is religiOri+ 

We liiit'e here all tlie clues not only to the success of the 

Buddha but also to the fuikires of his contemporarj' prophets. 

The age of the Buddha an age when, as a result of tite 
development of tlie forces of production, the nortliem regions 
of India were witnessing the rise of ruthless state-pow'ers on the 
mins of the tribal societies. Trade and war were creating un¬ 
heard of uiLicries in the lives of the peoples; the greed for private 
properly knew no bounds, Neserthelcss, the productive forces 
were not developed enough to provide plenty for all. Rather, 
the further development of the productive forces, which alone 
could e%'cntually lead to real happiness, must have then pre¬ 
supposed a more mthlcss form of exploitation and all the mise¬ 
ries it entailed. Under these circumstances, ‘the demand tQ give 
up a condition which needs illusions* was historically aljsmd. 
The other alternative. - in fact the only possible one at the time 
— was to create the right type of illusion for the epoch— 
enthusiasm, Us moral sanction, its solemn completion, itij imi- 
sersal ground for consolation and justification.’ And the Buddha 
did evolve it, — 'the spirit of a spiritless situation.’ 

In the Theragathn,'^^ Sunita narrated the story of his con- 
vetsion: 

I have c^sma of a humble familyt I was poor and needy- The 
woirk which I performed was lawtyt sweeping the withered flowers 
,I was despised of men, looked down upon and lightly calcpmed. 
With submissive mien I showed respect to many. Then I bcheid the 
Buddho wdth Kk band of monks, as he passed, the great hert^. into 
the most important town of Magadha. Then I coat away my burden 
and ran lo bow myBelf in reverence before him. From pity fpr me 
he halted, that highest amon^ men. Then ! bowed myself at the 
Masteris feet, stepped up to btm and begged him, the hiehest ^ang 
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&U to acecpl ms as a monk. Then said unto me the gracious 

Master^ th& compa^sieoator of all worlds: 'Com^ hLLher, O inQiik\ 
That was the initjatioD wliich 1 ret^eiv^d. 

In the Therigaiha™ agabi^ Mutta* the daughter o£ a poor 
Brahmin of ICosala who, on coming of age, had l>een given to a 
litinchbacked Brahmana, sang in ejialtatton of lier owti release tlie 
embrace of Buddliism brought herj 

O fWt indeed!! O gloriously tree 

Am 1 in freedom from three crooked things: 

From quem, from uiortaTj from my crookhack'd lordS 
Ay, but I'm free from TebLrth and from death. 

And all that dragged me back is hurled away. 

Sumangalamata,^*^ too, sang of her freedom: 

O woman well set free! how free am I, 

How thoroughly free from kiiehen drudgery^ 

Me stained and squallld ^nvong my cooking-pots 
My brutal husband ranked as even less 
Than the sunshades he sits and weaves away. 

Purged now of all my former lust and hate, 

I dwell, musing at case beneath the shade 
Qf spreading boughs — O, but 'tis well with me. 

These sue only a few stray instances of the sigb of the 
oppressed creatures, the heart of a liearlless world." But early 
Buddhism was actually so in a much deeper sense. It fostered 
a sense of erjuality and dhammii among a people cruelly 
deprived of these in their actual existenceH This is borne out 
not merely by an anaij'sis of tlie organisational principlfs of the 
^C 7 iif*h(is but also by the very theoretical basis of early Buddhism. 

9. TtiF Theoreticai. Basis 

Observ^etl Keru:*^* 

When the Buddha liad taken pcKssession of the seat of full en- 
lighlcnmeali he evolved from within two formulas, ever a^Ince 
revealed by him to all beinga, and represented as the fundamental 
truths of his tcachingB. Thcae formuJiis are the four fEri/a aotpiu and 
the twelvefold probity a ^ainuCpadd. 

Tim four ary a saiyas are commonly referred to as the Four 
Noble Truths. These were ctinnccted with the problem of 
suffering. Ttic prafittja samutpada was an exposition of the 
chain of causes and effects meanl to lay bare the roots of evil 

‘It is not difBcult to see,^ added That these four 
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satytiit (triit(bi > aiv iiiithiiig but the fimr i-artlinaJ artiLlia: 
of liidiLUi tnedic;il science, applied to the !>pirjtuu1 healing of 
mankind." Agiiin, the fmititijfi mmutptithi '^iund^ to the four 
sdtytis in tJie same relation as patholiig)' to the whole sviilem of 
niedica] science.' Kern referretl In sj jULssuge of the iMtiia 
showing that this 'connection of the imj<t sttityci:^' ^vith niedicuJ 
science apparent])' not nnknowii tn the Buddhists tliene;i-lve?. 

Tlie Buddlia looked U|X>ii tlie stifierings of his age us o sick- 
ii diseiise. lii suggesting the rersiedy, he e%'eo wiinted to 
proceed according to the prineiples ijf the medieul science of 
titnes, Hoii-^oer, even though lie onnonneed himself a tuthagata, 
we do not ospet^t him to have diugonisixl tlie real soL-iul of 
the disease, i.e, to have aiialvsed the tremendiais historic tfLins- 
formations going tm l^tbre his eves: why the stiipcntlous pro¬ 
gress in the productive tcclmlijiie ^vas bringing witis it the most 
aw^fu! hiimuii miseries and moral degradations. Histuriciilly 
s|>c'aki]ig, w'hat Wtis left for him was tn transform the rail pro¬ 
blem into an whvjl one, to mlerprel the objective phennm<^oon 
in subjective terms; in short, to prcidiitv 'a reverswi wnrld- 
consctoiisness.' The result wns the tTansformiitioii of the mass 
misery of the age into a metaphysics of misery. Early Buddhism, 
thus, l>ecdme the rnoit perfect il/ri^jon of (fw epoch. 

Ideology it i* process accomplished by the so-calted ihmker 
consciously, it is true, but with a /flUe tonmousnea. The mai 
motive forces impeltinjj him remain unkiiowo to him: otherwise u 
simply would not be an IdMlogical process. Hence he imagines 
or ^seeming motive forces;. Because ii is a process of lhou|ht; ne 
derives its form as well as its content from pure thouabt, either his 
own or that of his predecessors- He w^orks with mere thoOfiht mate¬ 
rial which he actepU without examination as the product of thought, 
and does not investikate further for a more remote source in¬ 
dependent of thought: indeed this is a matter oT course to him. 
because, as oH action is mediated by thought. St appears lo him to 
be ultimately based upon thought, 

Every epoch bus its fals^“ fonstiousness wliitb, in fuett bi‘- 
comesi the major illusion of that e]XK'h."^* The fuUe ixitisdnusness 
under King early Buddhi-vm fieciirne the ideolog)* — tlie illusion 
par ejcctfllence - of the age of the Buddha. It Is from thb pf^i«|t 
of view' that w'c propose to nnSew the four aryn sohjm iis well 
as the doctrine of the proWtjo mworpad^i. 

According tu th^^ A/Nfintiigyii, which "coulainisi the old^^ 
version accessible to ils now uni mtssi probably, for ever, of 
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what thv Bticlcllu^it fral 6 mihi^ deomt'd fa Iw the historv of their 
Master’s life in its most important period/**= the Buddha, hefore 
lie came on the scene with his messii^e of redeeming the world 
of miseries, withdrew himself from the actual worlds 'sat cmss^ 
legged at the foot of tlie boiUii-frrv ( the t^^^e nf knowledge) 
iminlemipteclly during seven da vs. m joying the bihs of einau- 
eipation/*^“ 

Acitirding tisr fa\t, t1u‘ Buddha, fiefore be set out to 
preach his doctrine. Te[wated four times this feat of the seven 
days" withdrawal from the real world.*^^ Evidently, this is how 
he deri%^ed his Ideas, from 'pure thought.' Tlie Dhamnui Cifkka 
Ffiviittfum Suita eonfimiet! the point: 

That this was the nobJc truth concerning sorrow, w^as noU O 
BhikJchus, amonji; the doctrines handed dOTin, bul there arosn with¬ 
in me the eyfc, there Hrosc the knowledge, there arose the under¬ 
standing. there arwe the wisdom, there arose the light 

And, again, O Bhikkhus, that 1 should cumpteheuri that this was 
the Tieblc truth coneerning sorrow, though it was not among the 
doctrines handed down, there arose wilhln me the eye, there 
aroM? the knowledge, there arose the undenctanding, there aniHe the 
wisdom, there arose the light. 

And again, O BhikkhUPr that 1 had eomprehended that this was 
the noble truth concerning sorrow, though it was not among the 
doctrines handed dowm, there arose within me the eye. there arose 
ihe knowledge, there arose the understanding, there arfise the wis¬ 
dom, there arose the light/^- 

And so on. Tin- text rci>CLitecI tin- Sitme tiling ovt-r each of the 
four iwhir trutks. Ho\vt*»er, thr fiict that ^-veri-tliing ulmnt thesr 
*tttfa mttfm was «»iicfrnt‘t! rtith tlu‘ trvTunTiy rtf suffering, and 
furtlit^r, tliat tliesr truths wrr*' fomniiliiUKl lit ii CTitical pi-riotl of 
hi-storv whipli actnully witni-ssttl the hTunny nf the stiilf'imwer 
Uric! |>rii'alt‘ prrn)(.'rtv ain! the fart that pi*opU' umiim! him Wfiv 
urtualtv floatiiii' on the r>cx*an of misery, .shnM.'s that thi* real 
inotivi* forcp lhal iin|>pll(‘fi thr Btif!f!!ia tn fririniilatp ihcst* truths 
tlid not arisr from piirc" thnupht Ho tlip poivcr of wciiltTi 
and tlitf- insatioMi' prtvd it crpnled. Ho saw his grtat friend 
Kiiip Bimtiisara starvi’d to death hv prince Ajstasattu. He saw 
tlm throne of Kosala washed h\ the Hood of Ids nvm kinsmen. 
Proud iw he alwas-s was of Ids own trihal heritaso. lhi‘ new plie- 
nomena around him painixl and a]i]Kil!etl him, In short, the 
prohleni he was trvini? to sols'e did not arise from his oivn 
thoiifjhts, "Wl iie was hartHv ewiRgeratins when he said that 
diere within him 'the eye. the wisdom, (he light: how- 
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ever, this applied only to tlie :jolutiDn he suggested. For he 
withdrew within himself for an explanation of suffering and the 
path that led to a cessation of jt- 

The Four Noble Truths, as explivnied by him in his fainous 
Sermon at Banaras, ion thus^ 

This, O monks, is the sacred truth ol suffering: Birth iff suScr* 
ing, old age is sulfering, sickness is sufTcrLng, death is sufFerins;. kj. 
be united with the unloved is suffering, to be separated from 
loved is sufferings not to obtain what one desires is stiffering; in 
short the live-fold cUdging (to the earthly) is suffering. 

This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the origin of sufTering: tt 
is the thirst (for being)* which leads from birth to hirthK together 
with lust aod desire, which finds gratifleation here and there;' the 
thirst for pleasures, the thirst for being; the thirst for power. 

This* O monks, is the sacred truth of the extinction of si^^ring: 
the extinction of this thirst by complete annihilation of desire, lot¬ 
ting it go, expelling It, separating oneia?lf from it, giving it no 

Th&, O monks. Is the sacred truth of the path which leads to the 
extinction of suflering. It is this sacred eight-fold path* to will Bight 
Faith, Right HesoJve^ Right Speech, FUght Aetion* Right laving, Bight 
EtTorl* Right Thought* Right Self-concentration. 

This is the sacred truth of suRering. Thus my eye, O 
w^as opened to those conceptions, which no one had comprehended 
betore, and my judgment r cognition^ Intuition, and vision 
opened. ^It is necessary to understand this sacred truth of 
T have comprehended this sacred truth of suffering.' ThLkfi, O mo™, 
my eye was opened to these conccpticns^ -which no one had cQ^npTe- 
hended before, and m_v judgnnent, eognitloUt Intuition, and vision 
w'cre opened. 

(Similar piLssuges regiirding the ulher tlireu trntlis).'^^ 

TTiis is hsitv the Biitltlhsi gnve u eomplelely subjective 
to the mo.si oppressive problems uf liis uge; he rniised the cofij 
Crete mutenal siitfermgs of liis fellow Leungs to a utiiversa| 
principle of eleniiil suffering, a kiiul of iileal or metaphysical 
suffering; 

The pilgrimage (saritaara: e«irthly existences) of beings 
beginning In eterniiy. No opening can be discovered, from which 
proceeding, creatures, mared in ignorance, fetlered by a thirst 
being, stray and wander. What think ye, discipIcSp whether fs more, 
the water which Is In the four great oceans, or the tears w^hkh have 
dawn from you and have been shed by you, w^hilc ye strnye^ 
wandered on this long pilgrimage and sorrowed and” wept, b^^^^ 
lhat w&s your portion w^hich ye nbhorred and that which ye loved 
was not your portion? A mother's death, a father's deatfi^ or brClb^ s 
death, or sister's death, ft son^s death, a daughter's death* Ih^ 
of relations, the la$s of pro|>erty, oil this have ye experl*H^<=™ 
through long ages^ and while ye experienced this through long 
more tears have down from you and have been shed by you, 
strayed and wandered on this long pilgrimage, and sorrowed and -[f 
because that was your portion which ye abhorred, and that which 
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ye loved was not your portion, than all the water which is in the 
'four great oceans.*"'" 

Before sudi si slon’ of the beginntngiiss, fabulous and fsw- 
taslic misert’, the sicttnil miseries arising from tlie new social 
conditions oaled into insignificance. The cause of this univ^* 
sal, metaphvsical misen' was not to be sought in tlie 
material world. For the cause had to lx? eiiiially melaphj’siwd 
and the Buddha found it in the ven' erasing for existence - the 
will to lx? l»om, the thirst for licmg. But he could not stop the^. 
In order to ewKe a religion proper, an ideal protest against the 
actual conditions, the Buddha had to move further forvvard wath 
a message of dditfranw from miser}. He proclaimed that the 
sulfcrings could lx- overcome and that there was a definite way 
out. But what could lie the way out while miserv- was ^e pre- 
cmlilkH, of chtenw IMlf? It was I.m- tb»l '1;' 

Tualitv left its indirect stamp on the teachings of the great 
Vhister. He did not suggest self-anuilubtion. He ^ 
suggest anv kind of ascetic self-mortification, winch ah 

Jys looked upon as ‘painful unworthy and , 

Instead he suggested the riwival. though ’’’^4 

moralitt' of the gentile soriety. He spoke of right faith, ngh 
resolve; right speech, right action, ri^t living, nghl right 

thought, right self^cnuLcntTation -values, as 
from the latnka^, which wm* l>cing ruthlessH’ ^ 

amtemimrarv' society. .\nd the Bmidha ^ 

futile it was to talk of practising all these m the ssorid he hv^ 
in. So he asked the people to take the and tlw 

mda ordiiiutinns, i.e. Ui go out’ of the nctua! society and to 
arrive at" the life of the snmg/utv. Witliin 
were diffenmt. Moitelled on the pre-chiss soci^% 
could offer the sa>pe for practising the mslmctive 

the tribal life. Tl*e *« fnr the 

Imsom of the class sneieh', were but ii e,al 

vmiLshed realities. This e.phdns how the 

.triing/iris fitted so well with the gmcral mctaphv'SK’s of STifimng. 

the two ingelher made the illusion complete. 

The Buddha went into some delaih ov(?r his second noble 
tnjth, namclv. the cause of suffering. It is not difficult to sec 
svhv he felt the necessity for doing so. Tlie qii^tion conccr^g 
the cause of suffering remained tlic Achilles' Hc^l of his whole 
mt?taphysics «f suffering. The biusis of such an imposing super- 
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struLturt* \v<vijkl hiivt‘ cruinlilefl dtHAn tiiid lit* failed to 
fOnvincirigly that the real causu of tlic aeLiiaE sufFenngs was tsJ 
^ sought siomcwhere oiirsidc the ctmt-Tele inateriul worlcK Other- 
’^vjse llie peopli^ u'^onkl have takeir reeiiiirse to vioientt? in¬ 
stead. Tlviis it was n<TCSsar}^ for the Buddha to fortiK his sccopd 
noble truth iOi securely sls jxissibk. 't'his let! him to formulate 
the other fundamental of his theoretical teachings, tlK' doctrine 
of the pmtftyn mfirntpaflu. In the the doctrint^ iv^is 

summed up thus: 

Then the Blf^d One during the ili^l watch of the right flxed 
his mtnd upon the chain of causation, in direct and In reverse order: 
From ignorance (auldi/a) spring the tproductions)- 

from the samkharas spring consciousness, from cDnsciousness spring 
name-and-form, from nHUie-and-form spring the six provinces (of 
the six senses), from the six provinces springs contact^ from coOt^t 
springs sensation, from sensation springs thirst (desire) p from thirst 
springs attachment, from oitacKmenl springs existence, from 
lence springs birth, from birth spring old age and death, griefp 
Cementation, sufTering, dejection and despsir. Such is the origjna^on 
qf this whole mMSS of suiTering. Again, by the destruction of igno¬ 
rance, which consists in Lhe complete absence of lust, the aotnkharfts 
are deslmyed, by the d^trijction of the itomlirharas consciousness is 
destroyed, by the destruction of conscioufiness name-and-fomi are 
•deslfoyod. by the desiruction of name-'and-foim the six prD%T.nccs 
are destroyed, by the destruction of the six provinces contact is des¬ 
troyed. by the destruction of contact sensation is destroyed, by the 
destruction of sensation thirst is destroyed, by the destruction of 
thirst attachment is destroyed, by the destruction of attachinent 
existence is destroyed, by the destruction of existence birth is des¬ 
troyed. by the destruction of birth old age, death, grief, lamentation, 
sjuffering, dejection and despair are destroyed, Such Is the cessation 
of this whole mass of sufrermg.i+*^ 

Thus, with all Ills express disiate for iiivtLiphysical s|xx:n- 
ktions, the Biitldha huf! lliu foiintlation far a systeid 

spcenliUive mchipliysics. And like all Kystenvi of mehtpbv^ics, 
ir siT^o creutotl a halo in the briRhlness iif whfdi all the 
of felt experienet' kjst thefr renllty sinti meaning. The ultinside 
cause of all hnmiin sufferings svsis triiwxl to avidya or ignontfw^^ 
i.c. the .suiferiiigs l>tLiirrH^ ll^e |Tliatitoin of imuginaMan. Tbt*^ 
|)r<jblcan ^vtLs sfshed simply by removing it from the realm nf 
reiiHts', 


10. Thi-: fltmnnA axo His (k>XTi:MPaHABrRS 
SlUcI Basham:^""'* 

Throughout the Pali canon the teaching of the Buddha and the 
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iictivities ut^d discipline of his Order are cetitrasted with the doc' 
trines and practices of six ether teachers and their followers who 
are represented as the Buddha's caatemporarles, and were doubtless, 
like the Buddhu hihutelf. inspired by the wave of dlssethilaction with 
the system of orthoi^x Brahmanism, which seems to have swept 
over the Ganges valley in the sixth and lifth centuries h,C. 

nil's is true, with ont* iinportaiil Tt'scn'hlion, Tliiit Bvid- 
dhist India whs stt'ept bv dissutisfaction is ii fact. It is also 
a fact that the Buddha along witii all his contcniporaries pro¬ 
tested against it tliough in difftTcnt ways, But the ciiuse attri¬ 
buted to it bv Basham is not tnic, How far the picture of the 
Canm-tic vaHey Iseing invaded by 'ortho<lo.\ Brahman ism' com-s- 
pondud to actual roiilih might itself Iw an oixii f|iie 5 ticin, Hotv 
far, again, this orthodox Brafimanism caused great pipiilar dis¬ 
satisfaction is still more conjectural The Jutakas and tht early 
canonit“,il litcratiirc.s fail tit pra^dde any dear picture of tJicsc, 
Thii drscs noi mean that the Buddha tUti not conteni himself 
with orthmlox Brahmanism or that he dit! not preach against it. 
In the AinlMJffhrf Sttifu he argued against the luste-sy.stein, in live 
KutmhtUii Sutti! against animal sacrifice, auti in the 7’ed7/ii Siiffa 
iigaias t th<' knowledge of the three \ ctltis. 1 lovr ever, a compre - 
hfiujive Mirvcv of tlie canonical literatures as a whole ilLitinidly 
shows dial all these prescntwl onlv .siihsidiaiy problems fur him, 
or more proiwrlv. appeared to him to lx- but iiicEectual sulvitions 
to the great pTohlein with which lie %vas so much obsessed. Tlie 
great problem Wiis rather that of the 'sea of human suffenng. 
*of hiiimm tears Iwcximing more ttilnssiil than all the waters of the 
four great otratis put tug.’ther.' The ButUBia never ted 

that -ortlimlox Brahmanism' was at the root of it nor did the great 
bulk of tlie JtjUikii stories reveal a social rriilits of the Urannv 
of urtlmdos Brahmanism,' The fact is that tlie spread nf ortho¬ 
dox Brahmanism.' whatever it miglil have conerete y 
often served mir historians as a cxinvenu'iil hypothesis ^hat ‘O* 
ahled them to avoid a really obje^ive or niatenal.stm |p:;b*Sis of 
tlK- hcstorieal factor-ll.e rise of d^s society with al i n e 
lesstii'ss We have tried to argue how this iv cruti.d for he 
understanding of the success of the Shiddha. ConverseU- the 
same method should help u-s to understand the failure of Ins 

lixeciiting Mahavira, wliose success was practicallv iiegli- 
gihle compar^‘d to that of llie Buddha the pr.iphels imd phdo- 
sopliers of the Buddha's limes were hut failure -The ehie. 
to this is to Ix' found in a iX-culiur characteristic of the (ransition 
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from the pre-d^tss to the class-divided society, uamely an ap- 
peamnce of spontsuieiU' and a complete lack of cooscionsness of 
this transition: 

Tn the sociPlist revolution the development of the new relations 
of production and productive forces Is not a spontaneous process^ 
as under capitalism^ but takes place consciously. Going still further 
back to the fraasiliori from ancient society to feudalism, it could be 
shown that feudal relations developed even less coDseiously^ more 
spontaneously than capitalist relations in ihe ensuing epoch; and 
in the transition from primitive comiminism to anctent BOCiety the 
same feature can be observed to an even greater degree,^ 

One of the consequences of this spcjntaneifj^ and lack of con- 
sciousness must have }>een the sheer impossibility of understand¬ 
ing the real nature and cause of the change on the part of those 
who wanted to understand it. 

The phrlosophers of the Buddhist India wanted to untler- 
stand the universe, he. the world they were living iti. Tins uni¬ 
verse must have appeared to them as peculiarly baffling becanso 
the human relations in it were already topsv"tur\y, Tliey saw 
the ancestral instittitions falling down to pieces and giving 
to the new^ forces of injustice and untnUh. The developTnent of 
the productive povver/^'* which was at the root of all these 
ihanges, must have been imperceptible to them, or, if perceived 
at all, must have appeared as having no connection with the 
human degradations which w'as all that they saw. Yet they 
wanted to understand the reality and the result \vas a bewilder' 
ing cIiLster of frustrate ideas^ Only the Buddha a%'oidcd this, 
not because he had fmmd the right GJiswer to the real ipiestion 
hut because he found the right ilhision — the right relipon — to 
replace reality* 

Probahlv the Buddha himself understood thi.s, though in hb 
own u ay. ^^^len the news of the death of Maha\ira w'as brought 
to him by Cunda smd he w^s told that the followers of Mahavira 
had alft-ady started fighting among themselves, he commented l 

To what extent Cunda, there now are teachers arisen In the 
world, I frannot diseern any teacher^ who has attained to such a 
leading position in renown and support as I have. To what extent, 
Cundai there now are Orders and companies: arisen in the w^orld, I 
cannot dUoern any one that hes attained to such a leading position 
in renown and support as the Order of the BhUckhus. If any one, 
in describing a religion as In every way successful, in every respect 
complete, neither defective nor redundanl, well set forth in all Its 
full extent, were to be speaking rightly* U Is this religion that he 
would be describing.^^ 

Thomson SAGS iL 179. 
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- Jt wauld Irt? wrong to look at this as inert bragging. He 
ailer^d dd^te reasons to eonsiJer lus religion to be m every 
xesp^t ooipplete* He saUl that unlike his eonterapnratics, he 
warned his followers to tiim away from opinions coneemmg the 
hSuning-ioid hereafter of tlvings*'^^ and mnetntTato estUistvch 
nn^tha meOiods of transforttiing tlie subjectis^ states; 

' A ne\S- doctrine, Cunfla. do I teach for sobduing I’'" 

Bv'thus subduing the mental intoxicant,' he added, one u'cre to 
led to ‘unworldliness, t« passionlessno«, to ctesahon, to peace, 
to higher know-ledge, to enUghtenment. to niiiininfl. - 

Thus, at a period of historj- when there was no oh]ecb^e 
possihilitv of understanding the caiises of human siitfeons^^ nor 
seone to suggest the real remedy, the Buddha turned to the 
only pofsible solution, namely subduing Uie mental intox^ants. 
H thfwiui not possible in the wx,rld at large, it was ^an 
iv«sible within the s^tmglws. the classl«?s.s colonies founded by 

The-tontemporaries of the Buddha failed, liec-ause they ^d 
uot follow this p^h. In a sense, they were ‘7'"^ 
impossible. They raised ^ 

arid hereafter of thin^'. In short in.stead of 
an illtisiofi they were tryHng to understand the rc<ihl>j. This is 
the clue to their philosophies of fnistmtion. irlv 

of six pliilosophers: ;i, ,hi,U Gosala and Nignuth,i 

Matliapntta. last ^ j But 

NlXrSia ,.r»->av arf i- 5-f' 
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tnailc contrMl to tlw so«*ss of the 

here briefly die other four contempoTUrics of tlie^ Buddha, 

The Sitiruiniw Sriffn of the Oigfin cout^n^l 

once dwelling at Rajagaha in the mango.gmve ol JivaVa, 
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thildrc-ns phi^idiin of King Ajatasattit. At tliiU time. King 
A|at<isa(tu Wiis seated, on a full moon day, on tbp upper terrace 
of his palace, surrounded: by his ministers. The King iLslced 
them, "Who is the recluse or Brahmima whom wc mav call upon 
tonight, wlm, when we cali upon him, shall lie able to' satisfy oiir 
hearts?'’*' One after another sue of his ministers eiime forwarc!. 
each suggesting the name of one of the cum temporaries of the 
Buddha. 

^*ach is described In itie satne stocls a romiuls applied eisc" 

where to the six heretics in the Pali canon, The phrases have * 
wrtain imfwrtance since they at leasi mdic^t« the eelchrily and in¬ 
fluence which the early Buddhist tradition attributed to the si* 
teachers.’*^ 

Each wis dtntCrjlied as the 'head of an Order, of a following, ttie 
teiicher of a selmnl. well known and of repute iis a sophist, 
revered by the people, a man of exi’jcriptsce, who has long Ircen 
a recJtise, old and well stricken in years. But the king 
remained silent to all these suggestions. JivLika was sitting 
i|ufptly near the king and the king asked him. 'But vou, friend 
Jivakii, why do you say nolhing? Jivaka then suggested the 
name of the Buddha: 'Let your Majesty pav a vTsit to him. It 
may well Iw that, on calling upon him, your heart. Sire, will 
find peace.' 'Tlien. friend Jivaka/ .said the king. 'ha\'t the riding 
elephants made ready.’ Jivaka got five hundred she-elepbants 
made ready and also the state-elephant the king was wont to ride. 

Thi'ji the king hud ftv^ hundred of hts women mounted on tho fit's* 
etenhanls, one on each; and himself mounted Ihe atate-elephani' 
he went forth, the allendanl^ bearing torches. In royal pomp/fn^m 
Rajagaha lo Jivakii the physician's mtingo groveJ*® 

On reaching the mango grove, the king saw the Buddha \^Hth 
his awmbly of mnnks, 'seated in perfecT .silence, cjilm as a clear 
lake ' Then the king Imwed to the Blessed One. and stretching 
forth his joined palms in snhitation to the Order, hegged the 
Buddha to lie .illciwed to ask ii fjuestinn, ‘Ask. O king/ said the 
Buddha, whatsoever you desire.' The king .isketl: 

llhtie are. Sir. a number of ordinary ernfta; mahouts, horacmen. 
chanoteers, arthera; atandsrd beaircra. camp fnai-ahallst camp fc^- 
lowers, hjfth mHilary yfRcers of royfll birth, mihtarv scouts AU 
ihese enjoy m this very world, the visible fruits ol their craft 
C an you. Elr. declarE to me any mach immediale fruit, visible in this 
very world, ol the life of a 
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The liuddliii asked, ’Du you admit tcj us, O king, lliat you have 
put the sanio questiou to the other reel uses or Brahmainisf^' The 
king admittetl to have done that and, being questioned by tlie 
Buddliu. rcpeatocl the wnswers he already received from the sLs 
ormteniporar^' philosophers. Tlic answers were pecu]i<ir because 
none of these was really a pointed one. Instead of esplaining 
the 1renefil.s of the life of a recluse, all of them expounded only 
till' fiiiidanientals nf their philosophy. -\s .^jatasattu himself 
commented: 

Thus, Lord, did Purunn Kasappa. when asked what the unme- 
ftdvflTila^e in the Ufe of ^ recliisc, expfliinded his theory of 
nan-nction. Just Lord, as if a man, when asked what a mangg was, 
should esislaiti what a bread fruit is, just so did P^ana K^apa, 
when asked who I was the (rult, in this present state of being, o 
the life ot a recluse, expounded his theory of non-acuem. 

This irtclevaftce' was signiBcfuit. The tjuistiini was simple 
itiiough. Tlic tciichers musl'have understood it, Bvidenlly, tlterc 
was no rtjal answer from tlicir points of view: none of them 
conk! think nf any it-al advimtiigc in the life of a recluse, "niat 
this WHS iK'tnally so becomes clear when we analyse the pmlo- 
suphics thev e.xpoiinded, .^jatasattu sumined these up as 

Ttii- phih&ophj tif Kmsuj^* 

Tgk him who acts^ O king, or causes another tu act to him who 
muttlatcs or caus«3 anoliier lo mutilate, to him who punifihes or 
causes ilnother to puntshp to him who causes grief or torment, to 
him who Iremblea or causes others to tremble, lo him w-ho kills a 
living creature, who lakes what is not given, who breaks inlo houses, 
who commits dacoity. or robbery, or highw^ay robbery, or adulicry, 
or who speaks lieSn to him thus acting there is no guilt IE wnth a 
dJscuE with an edge shorp as a rarer he should moke all the hvmg 
creatures on the earth one heap, one mass of flesh, there wmuld ^ 
HD guilt ihencc resulting! no increase of guill would ensue. Were he 
to go along the south bank of Uie Ganges striking nnd siaying, muti- 
lallni and having raflu mutilated, oppressing and having nttn op- 
prefis«d there wouid be no guilt thence resutling, no Increase of 
guilt would ensue, Were he to go a long the north of the Ganges 

giving elans, and ordering gilts to be given, offering sacriflc^ or 
causing them to be offered, there would be no merit thence resulting, 
no increase of merit. In generosity, in self-mastery, in control of 
the senses, in speaking truth there is neither merit, ncr increase of 
merii.ia-'' 


Till' pi»!oiPphij of AfUti KemihimhiU 
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such things as this world or the next There is neither lulhar nor 
mother, nor beings springing into life without them. There ^ in 
the world no rednses or Brahmanas who have reached the highest 
point, who walk perfectly, and who having understood and realised 
by themselves alonei both this world and the nexti make their 
wisdom known to others, 

A human being is built up of the four elements. When he dies 
the earthly In him returns and relapses to the earth, the fluid to 
the water, the heat to the flre^ the wind to the air* and his facultiw 
pass into space^ The lour bearers^ on the bier as a fifth, take his 
dead body away; till they reach the burning-ground men utter fordi 
eulogies, but there his bones are bleached, and his o^erings end in 
ashes. It U a doctrine of foolSn this talk of gilts. It is an empty 
lie, mere idle talk, when men say there is profit therein. Fools and 
w'ise alike, on the dissolution of the body, are cut off^ annihilatedt 
and after death they are not,*^*^ 

Tlw philosophy of Fakudha Kneoj^yana 

The fcUowing seven things, O kingT are neither made nor com¬ 
manded to be made, neither created nor caused to be created, they 
are barren tso that nothing Is produced out of theEn)^ steadfast as a 
mountain peak, a pillar firmly fixed. They move not, neither do 
they vary they trench not one upon another, nor avaii aught as lo 
ease or pain or both. And what are the seven? The four elements 
^arth, water, fhe and air—and case, and pain, with life (jioo) as 
the seventh. &o there is neither slayer or causer of slaying, hearer 
or speaker# kricwer or explainer. When one with a sharp sword 
cleaves a head in twain, no one thereby deprives any one of hfcT a 
sword hfls only penetrated Into the interval between seven elemen¬ 
tary substances, 

T^if? philosophy of Sanfaya Belotihiputta 

If you ask me whether there Is another world—well, if 1 thought 
there were, 1 would say so. But 1 don't say so. And I don't think 
it is thus or ihuSi And I don't think It Ls otherwise. And I don't 
deny It And I don't soy there neither is, nor is not, another world. 
And if you ask me about the beings produced by chance; or whether 
there is any fruit, any result^ of good or bad actions; or whether a 
man who has won the truth continues, or not, after death—to each 
or any of these questions do 1 give the same reply,^®*’ 

This is how the view'5 of the four contempfirarj^ pliilosophers 
of the Buddha ^.vere suntmed up in the Sdmefnrta Pfadfd Su/lu. 
It is nonetheless impossible to be certain cither about the per¬ 
sonalities or their exact philosoptiical ^dews. Other Buddhist 
and Jjiina texts give us eonBieting information about both. We 
are indebted to Barua,^^" Malalasekcra^*^^ and Basham^ for 
eolleeting and analysing all these. 
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It is doubled whether we cod at all call these pliilosophers 
the contemporaries of the Buildlia, Some of the tests referred 
to them as belonging to an e^irlier period while others implied 
that they tame mucli later than the Buddha. 

According to the Mahdbodhi die Buddha, in his 

previous birthsK refuted the viess'S of Puranaa Makkhali, Fatudhaj 
Ajita and Nigantba, the Eve heretical coimdllors of King Brahma- 
diWa of Banarasj the implication evidently is that they were 
much older than the Buddlia himself- This appears to be ftir^er 
corroborated hy the Ssrinj/iif^a which reported hing 

PasenadI telling the Buddha that ho ^vas a young novice^ com¬ 
pared to Ajita^ Again Bania^^'" by identifying Fakudha Kacca- 
van a of the Fhcb Sn/m with Kakudha Katyayana of 

the Prasna Upenisad, argued: 


We have reason even to doubt If King Aiatasaitu could have the 
opportunity to meet the teachers, considering 

i^ne of Magadha only eight years befc^ the Buddha sdea^. ^ 
the nther hand, it la mamfest from Udayis sUtement that the 
memory o£ these teachers became a thing of the past even m the Me 
tune of the Buddha^ 


How^f^er, 00 the apparent merit of another text called the 
Afj/iudfl PanliH, all these philosophers belonged to a much later 
date than that of the Buddha. The text recxirded a dialogue 
supposed to ha\e taken pkee betweea a Buddhist teacher and 
Memmtier (Militida). the Greek King who from ja.c. 1-5-fe 
ruled over the Indus tcrritori', Gujarat and the valley of the 
Ganges.*’^' in this test,”i the six philosophers of the Samrtima 
Phaffi Siif/rt were mentioned as contemporaries of kmg Miiindu, 
which, if true, implied that tlie philosophers were much latex 
than the Buddlia. 


However, out modem scholars are not inclined to take Hie 
evidence of the ,\/i/jiida Panhti very seriously. 'Tlie intemew 
of King Miliuda alluded to iu the PatJia* said Barua/" 

"is ev'idcntiv tile outcome of a naive plagiarism on the part of a 
liiler Buddhist writer.' 'The whole account,’ added .Vlakla- 
sekera 'is cither a plagiarism of the ScmAfiim PJtoIa Sutiit or 
eke the teachers referred to only liclonged to the same respective 
schools of thought.' It is difficult to take the second alternative 
suggested hy Maklasekera seriously because it cannot be proved 
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that all thi" sfdiuobi roprescnted by tiio pliilosiiphL^r^ siimved 
!XJ many ccnturit^ after the Buddha. Tlui,^ the account in the 
Pauhn could only ]>e a plii^iajism of the Samatifui Phuh 
and as such cannot prove that these philosophcfs c-ame 
much later than tJie Budcllm himself. 

[f the test placing these philosophers at siieh a later date 
was T intrust wort fyv\ the other texts placing tliem at a much earlier 
perisxl were no less so. First* there Ls no grouiul to chrmse one 
Jatakii stor)' as possessing greater hisliJiic autlienlicit\" than the 
cauQiiical literati ires. Secoitclly, the passage of the Muhaljfodhi 
Jfnakii descrilnng tlie of these philosophers *are m pari 

paraphrases of the Sninwijjio Fbohi t^ntUi iiiissages/*"’'^ Resides, 
the same ti'ucleney to represent the vieus of the contemporarx 
philosophers of die Buddha by paraplirasing the piissage-isi of the 
Sftmanfm Phnln Sutkt is frmnd in the other Buddhist texts, Tlius, 
in the fimutakd ijfjdtn of tlie Miijjhma Ananda descril)cd 

the four antithesis to the higher life. Of tht^se, the first was a 
^^^t>rd-for-word transcription of the philosophy of Ajita Kesa- 
kamhali as represented liy the Phida Suttd, the st'cond 

was ii rejietitiun of Piiriina's Elfjctrine, the third was practically 
the same its llie doctrine^ of MH'ikkliali GosaUi and the foiirlli was 
a curious blend of the ^Inctlines of PiikudliLi and \fakkha1i ivs 
describtxl by the Sffiuonrjfl Phah Of ciHirsc* the philn- 

sophers \v<^iv not mentioned here by iiiimes^ nevertheless, there 
secTTis to 1)e no doubt that the author of the Smirfiik-rr Snffo wanted 
to liMik at the Fhtil^ SnfNt its providing the standard 

descTiptions nf the ctiriiem^Mirarv phijnsiipliers of the Bnddha. 
or |>crhaiis, the authors of Ixith the texts were dniwing upon a 
common source. The same may lie said ahnsit some other Bnd- 
dhisE texts.'Tluis the general authentieily of the Sflirirmna 
Phdht in placing the six philosophers as conlempcnaries of 

the Huddhu cannot 1 m■ s^ery i'flxily cjoestioncd, Bi*sides\ the in- 
elusion of Nigantba Nnthaputtu*'^" ^Mahaviraj and Makkhali 
Cosala may be cninsideri^l as the most decisive t'videntr of ihe 
authenticity of the text in this matter because* these tvvva repre- 
sentaHves of Jainism and .Ajixikaism rcsjxictively* arc Iiistori- 
caifv kTiovvn to have bt^en actual contcmjioraries of the Buddha. 

Even ^issiiming that Piimna^ Ajita^ Pakudhn and Son jay a 
were really the tiontcmporaries of the Buddha* very' little 1*^ 
aetuany known ulviut their ]wirsonaI liveij, .Vccordriig to 
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BiiJdhagilmsu,''^' Purana Kassapa was a mnaway sJasT. It was 
ta his slaver^' that he owed die name Parana: he eompleted 
(purand) llui oentury of slaves in the household that owned him, 
Later, he ran away from his tnaslcrs and went about naked 
i>tjt.uuse his elothW were stolen by thievijs. This brief infonna- 
rion nlxiut the persona] lifo of the phiioscipber is cjiiestjoned by 
our modem sclioliiTS on the gromul that ICassapiV was a gptr<t 
uame distiTicth'e of die Brahmanas and as such Piiruna must 
have Iw.’eii tlie son of a Brahmiina rather than a lyim-slave. A.s 
UaniH*"- argiKHl. 

ADonrently this IBuddhSihosa's account) Is not true, /o^bs bis 
name shows. Kasaapa was trtrn in a Brahmana 
slBhificanec of the Pali epithet puTHtift seems to be that KassApa 
clamed to have attained perfect wisdom 

his disciples believed that he was replete with perfect wisdom, 

Sucli <ui nTgiiment is Ixised on :i liiok of sodology supple- 
mentod by pure imaginution. KassupH was indeerl .m impOTtant 
j^otfd name iimong the Brahmanas; but tlie gofm name did not 
necess arilV imjjlv Brahitiatilcal tlcsoent. Even among t t 
Brahmanis, tliis ^Ird was a relic of the tortoise totem and a^ng 
lire bat'Jn^'iird peoples definitely outside the circle of tlic Bra. 
manas the s^ime gotra, with a similar totemio origin, was not im- 
Himmon in the pii.st as it is not so et'cn today, -nnis the gotefl 
name kassapa <lid not prove that Puratra wa,. a Brahmana, Md 
therefore, toulil not have heen a slave. Bania s alternative mter^ 
pretatioii of the name Fimma (from punui fruimi - full know^ 
ledge), again, is fictitious. If we are to trust the Buddlmt 
sources, we cannot say that the claim to omniscience was made by 
Puruna alone; others made the same claim. Thus, it tiMy seem 
rather peculiar tliat n geneml claim like this gave a speefiie name 
to onlv one philosopher of the age. 

The other source of our knowledge of tlie ixrsonal life of 
Piiraim Is the Dfutotinftfxith Comnienfon^.'" If Buddhaghosa's 
Suniangniii l^fiasiin' tells us of the degradation of slavery that 
Piiraiia suffered in his carh' life, tlie story of tlie Dhammafit7Ja 
coattnertianj indieati^ his tragic end presiimubly because of bis 
failure to stand up as ilic prophet of tlie age. 

The Buddha was going to perform a risin-miracTc under a 
mangos fee ealk'd tln^ Gantinmlw. The contemporary prophets 
of the Buddha tried their liest to prevent him from doing it. 

SuiiifliipaJa Vitostiii i. 142. 'tT 
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But tliev f^^iled. And when the Buddha actually jierfonaed the 
miracle, tliese other prophets fled in disoomfiture and sliamc. 
Among them was Purana Kassapa. In the course of his flight, 
he came across one of tus ovm followers p u farmer, who was 
going to see Purana «ith a vessel of broth and a rope. Punma 
took the vessel and the rope, went to the bank of a river* tied 
tl^e vessel round liis own neek and drowned himselL He was 
afterwards relxim in Avici* one of the purgatories specially de¬ 
signed for those who committed very grievous crimes. 

The legend may not be true in the form in which it is told. 
But we cannot reject it altogether cither* It conceivable that 
the stoiy^ was fabricated luround a core of histDric truth. B is 
quite possible that the Buddliist author was presenting here the 
real account of Purana's suicide* though with a Buddhist bios 
and a fascination for the miraculous. And if tlie slor^' of 
Purana's suicide was truCp the cause assigned to it, namely hLs 
failure and frustratian, was not necessarily fake. Such a life 
iif total maladjustment from beginning to end — of a slave who 
tried to escape slavery only to destroy himself by drow-ning — 
may thrown some light on the credo attribuled to liim. 

It was the crc3o of total moral cnlbpe and consequent 
futility of all hiiman endeavours. Tliere was no dktuiction be¬ 
tween the virtuous and the vicious p the saint and the sitmerp die 
noble jmd the ignoble* Action was futile and human endeavour 
lotallv meaningless: lilTeriilkm, self-control, abstineiicc and 
honesty were as futile as slaying, maiming, torturing and causing 
others to lie slain and tortured. The logical corollary of sueli a 
feeling of futilitj' and frustration was ubetu vadu or ukriya t-^t/* 
attributed to Purana in tlie Buddhist and Jidna tesls^^^—the 
doctrine that it was impossible to cqjkin any phenomenon by a 
nitional cause and that human efforts were ineffectual Such a 
philosophy reflected a world that appeared to the pliilosopher 
to have lost rational justification for anything widiin it. 

Practically nnihing is fcnowTi about the personal lives of Ajita, 
Fakudha and San java. Evtu Buddliaghosa did not help much 
in this matter. He told us, for example, tliat Ajita got his name 
Xesakambali (Ht., one who wears a bkuket of human hair) 
because he wore blankets woven of human hair: it was the most 
miserable of all garments, being cold in cold weather and Isot 
in Imt, evil-smelling and uncoutliJ®^ Of Pakudha, tlie only 
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informatioD tliat Buddhaghoi^a gave is tliiit he sufFered from 
many obsessional rituals with regard to the u-^e of water: ho 
avoided cold water, using only hot water and when he could not 
get it hot, he went without crashing altogelheri if he crossed a 
stream^ which he thought w-as a sin^ he w^uld mate expiation 
by eonstnicting a mould of earth.Of Sanjaya's personal life, 
Buddhaghosa told us nothing. Is Saujaya tiie same person as 
Sanjaya the Paribhajaha (the original teacher of Smputta and 
Moggallana) of whom Malalasekera^*^ wrrote? 

rt is said that when thos& two disciples left Saiija:?a to become 
pupils of the Buddha, they were jDined by two hundred and fifty 
others. Sanjaya then fainted and hot blaod i^cd from bis mouth. 

It might have been the story of the tragic end of anotlier frus¬ 
trated person^ But we do not have the right to claim that 
Malalasckcra w'ii$ referring here to the same person. 

Although vv'c have no authentic accoiint of the lives of 
Ajita, Pakudha and Sanjaya, we can form a fairly aMurate pic¬ 
ture of the deep sense of spiritual jniserj'' and frustration suffered 
by them from their respective personal credos. 

Bama gave us the impression of being very eager to discover 
the paralleU of early Gn?ck plulosophy in the viewrs of Pakudha, 
Sanjavn and Ajita^ Pakudha,*®^ be said, 'cannot he dmled his 
rightful claim to be singled out as the Empedocles of India,’ 
Sanjaya, according to him, w'as the Pyrrho of the Buddhist India: 

Tu all these points the disciples of Sanjnya are at one with the 
disciples of P^ho, notably Ttmon- Sanjaya, like Pyrrho^ raised 
scepticism to a scientific doctrinG^ and thus prepared the way tor a 
critical method of investigation In phllosophy.i^^® 

Similarly, Ajita‘s position in Indian philosophy w^ exactly the 
same ns that of Epicurus in early Greek philosophyj like Epicu¬ 
rus he was greatly misunderstood by his contemporaries as well 
as psterity: *As u" matter of fact, both AjUa Kesakambali of India 
and Epieunis of Greece were gCMod men at heart, lovers of simple 
living and high tluiiking.*^^“ 

There Ls no doubt that Barua had to distort the views of 
Ixith the Indian and tlic Greek philosophers to suit his pccuhar 
thesis. His comparisons, far from helping its to understand the 
real position of tlie contemporaries of tlic Buddha, lands us only 
in confusions and contradictLims. We may skip over the details 
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und tonccntratt" on what apptais to be the most sfrious limitation 
in Biinjii s tTCiitmiint of these plulosophers. Hu wanted to Itwk 
upon Pakudha, Afita. Sun jay a anti othi'rs as indi^dual philo¬ 
sophers in the Greek or modem sense. But how erroneous is 
til is appront'li is evident from Basham s observations on this 
point:’®* 

There is no nwd to accept the view which, both implicitly and 
^xplicitly+ Ls to bt lound in Dr, M. Pr^^-Btidd/iialtic Indian 

Philofophv. that these men were philosophers or theologians in a 
TADdem sense. Rather it seems probable that in the siitth centop' 
EX. the niemat life of tndia was in lenneiit, and was pcrpealed by 
a mass of mutually contradictory theories about ihe universe and 
man’s place therein, some verging on the bizarre in their taneiful- 
ness, others more capable of a logicai justification. 

\Vhat Basham has overlooked “ but what bewmies quite 
evident from the data he himself has collected — is that tlie Bud¬ 
dhist and the Jain a sourc«i repeatedly indicated that as far {is 
their credos were ooncemetl these philosophers had but little 
or no individuality'. A doctrine attributed to one in u certain 
reference was attributed to another in n diffprent context and 
this wus done so often that the cumulative effect is that of a 
conglomeration of certnin amorphoiLS world-views shared almost 
indiscriminately by the contemporaries of the Buddha and Maha- 
vira. The mutual contradictions in these v'iews, referredi to by 
Basham, will nnt seem so serious, if we reniember that this clu¬ 
ster of world-views as a whole was eharacteiised by a deep 
sense of futility and moral collapse. Tlic contemporaries of the 
Buddha were "thus basically the philosophers of futility, though 
the metaphv^iciil basis of this sen^e of futility was often vague, 
obscure and even bizarre. We may examine some examples. 

Piirana, as we have jicst seen, subscribed to akHtjii cada, the 
view of the futility of human endeavour. Both the Buddha and 
Mahavim attributed the same \'iew to Pakudlia Ka^ayana- 
However, wliat Pakudlia offered over and above the 
rtf Puranii was only an attempted metaphysical biisis of it. Tlus 
is evident fnsm Barua's’*- ow'd observ'ations! 

The- Question may perhapE be usked, why is Si that Mahavirn 
and She Buddha considered Kaccayana's doctrine to be a doctrSne 
0/ non-oclion (aferiya uedd)? With regard to tliis queEtion, we can- 
net do betier than examine the etSiical bearing of his metaphysical 
speculation. If the elements of being be eternally existent imd un¬ 
changeable by their very nature^ if they mechanEcally unite and 
separate by Pleasure and Painp inherent In each of them^ if there 
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In other words, no volitions! activity ol eonMicmsnesss, then where 
is the ground for the conception of or diatincUon between good Md 
bad, beiw'een knowledge and ignorance, and so forth? From a li^ 
ral interpretation of his expressions it at once follows that in reality 
there is no act Oif killing or hearing or knowing or instructing. 

If this be true, then the iicw5 of PuTiutii and Pakudha can' 
not lx? treated separately; the latter w-as only trying to supply 
;i metaphvsical basis for the moral paralysis of the former. How¬ 
ever. Uania's own uoderstantling nf this melapliysical basis is 
not beyond c|iieslion, Pakudha did not really speak of the cle* 
monts mochanieally uniting and separating Lj’ the inherent 
forces of Pleasure’and Pain; such an interprtJlatinn only shotvs 
the author's anxiett' to mate an Einpedocltss of PakudUa, 
Pakudha's grouiitl for denying any distinction Ijctst'cen the good 
:ind the had was different. Buraa himself spoke of a literal in- 
t<‘rpretatioii of Pakudha’s expressions, .\ssuiiiing the expressions 
attributed to him bv the Sdnwnim Pimk Siiffo to Ix; genuine, wc 
ha\e a different ground for this flkrrf/« oeda of Pakudha. The 
actual word used hv liim wtis barren' { ctm/ha in Pali, same 
c«nd/i|/rt in Sanskrit). Pakudb^ thus, saw only ba^enness in 
everx-thine; earth, water, Brc, air. joy, sorrow, Ufe - all the sm-cn 
categories" that he admitted appeared to him to be simply ba^en 
and in this sense, *as firm as mountains, as stable as pilbrs. If 
we are ;it all justified in speaking of any modem parallel ot th^, 
it is to be found in the poetry' of the frustrated post-war world: 
‘Dead mountain mouth of carious teeth t1iat cannot spit. In any 
case Pakudha himself did not leave us in the dark as to what He 
meant bv this barTcnness. It was u hanenness from the ^mt of 
viexv of human enterprise, or more i^rticw arly of momi enter¬ 
prise. Tt )vas onlv a callous world ^ a world mdiffercnt to gwd 
and evil, reckless to death and destruction - that was r^etlcd 
in the metaphysical basis of Pakudha's ekrim ofldfi; nothing was 
productive of the good or the holv and m this sense 
w'as dry and sterile. U was a philosophy of llie wasteland, the 
cactus land.' a philosophy of negativism and meaninglessness, 
friestratinu and futility. 

.\t the same time tlwre was a pronounced Icanuig towards 
the materialistic pjint of riew in the world-outlook attributed 
hv the Smnomui Phflfo Sn//fl to Pakudha Kaceaytma. He did 
not speak of Cod. soul imd the other w orld - in fact nothing that 
«mld be called a spiritual principle. All the seven categones 
admitted bv him were concretely material and tliis-wordly. This 
inatcrialislic leaning was but a heritage of the primitive world- 
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outlook in tlie pliilosophy of Pakudlia, a leaning much more 
pronoiincctl in the philosophy of Ajita Ktsakamhali. It was this 
matenaUsm of Ajila which led and Basham^'^ to iirgue 

that he 'must have been the forerunner of the Liter Can'akas/ 
^Vhe^]le^ Uus was Iiistorically true is a different question. \Vlmi 
is l>eyond douht, however, is tlie imeompromislng materidi^m 
of Ajitil's philosophy. 

Practicallyp all the writers^®^ (jp emphasised this 

materialism. Mliat they liave not emphasised* however^ is an¬ 
other fetitiire of his workl-oulloot* liy far the most importaul 
from the point of ^iew of our argument. Like the other con¬ 
temporaries of tlic Buddlia and Mahavira, Ajita, too* wtis taking 
a desparately gloomy \^ew of human existence. He was no less 
a philosopher of futility^ and moral collapse than Furana Kassapa 
and Pakudha Kacutyiina. Perfeetion in wisdom and conduct. 
cloimL-d by certain reel uses and Brahmanas of his times, appear¬ 
ed to Kim to be only stupid self-deceptions . * It is a doctrine of 
foolsj this talk of gifts, (t is an emph' He, mere idle talk, when 
men say there is profit therein/ For everything led to death* and 
beyond death there was notlung. Again, if rtiodcni parallels 
are at all permissible, what Ajita propounded was only a philo¬ 
sophy of the graveyard. Even in the fragmentary passage attri¬ 
buted to liim hy the Samanna Fhala Sulia^ Ajita was obsessed 
with the image of death. 

ff the philosophy atiributetl to Sanfaya in the Sanwinn^i 
Phaht SuHa did not give any direct expressiou to this sense of 
futility , the wliole thing might have been tiio same, tTiough in 
the intellectual sjsherCr He would not make any statement what¬ 
soever because it was as futile as any other. Intellectual enm^c- 
tion, in any form, was holiovv and mcaningtess. It Wiis thus n 
pliilosopliy of total mental chaos — a typical product of the age. 

To sum up; the view-s attributed by the Samamui PhiJa 
to Pnrana^ Fakudha* Ajita anil San java were expression^ 
of a deep sense of fnistiation, tlioiigh expressed in different wa}*^^ 
and with differences in the metaphysical Uisis. It is doubtful 
liovv much imjiortance can lie attached to these differences them- 
selve:?. The Buddhist and the Jain a tesfjj attrihuled sisjiecls of 
all these to the different philosophers almost indbcTTminately, 
Basham^®® has already examined this f|iiestion exhaustively and 
he has prepared nn interesting list of how the different sources 
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al±ribiite(l diEcreni shades of opinions to tlit? same pliUosapber 
in diEcreni eoiilcxts and how. again, tlie same ncvrs were at^- 
bnted to tJwj diEerent philosophers without any regard cither for 
discernment or accu^acy^ Now granting that the different sour¬ 
ces were drawing upon the same tradition, we have little jnsti- 
fication in loolaug at the riews of the different pliilwophers as 
distinct from each other: the total impliration is riitlier that of 
a cUestcr of amondious philosophies sliared iudiscnmmatcly hy 
these philosophers, the dominant tone of this “.f! 

heing a deep sense of frustration and human uieffectuahty. Wc 
are going to argue that the clearest and hy far tlie most coherent 
cx^Sn of di tendenej* was to be found in the Ijfe aod tc^ch- 
ings of Makthali Gosala. anodicr contemporary of the Biiddha 
and the leader of the Ajisika sect. 

11 , The PnujosOPHY oi-' Fate 
T lmnks to the recent exhaustive researches of Basham we 
are now in possession of a conn^-ted 

teachings of Makkhali Gosala, We shall broadiv follow him m 
nur dkeussion of Gosala’s plnlosophy of or fa e. 

Basham lias argued that the vicw^ of at leist PiTrana, 

Pakudha and Gosala c:mnot be treaty ” gk £dv 

Ixibility, these might have originallv formed part of a smgle bodj 

of doctrine: 

In eerlain otter passages of tte P»li caoon Ihe d^trlbuUon of 

doctrines amcng tte sU ^ Se 

S were aspects ot a 

single body of teaching.'®' , 

ss. »n«,, 

poi„t«l mit .to .l.e '“”*■”'■’*'‘1 ■ ' 

n««/ij yurisahire ( lit., Imman effort is incfft'Ctnal ) . 

If this was so. there could have l)cen notliing posibve or 
dcfitiite to exclude Ajita and Sanpya from the mmp^y of 
Parana, Pidtudha and Midddmli. For there was nothmg in their 
doctrines that went agaimt this slogan. Bather, as described m 
the SfinKftmrt Phitki Sriffa, Sanjaya's dnctrine was prct-iscly^i^ 
of human ineffectuality in so far as wy mtcllcctual 
was concerned, and .Ajita argued that the actions commonly con- 
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sidered good were uon:si;iise„ Jirsides, iis 

pointed out, the isix-ond part of the doctrine attributed in t!ie 
Samatma Phala Suftn to Mitlikliall was also attributed to Afitii 
in the Didva, the Tilxtao Buddhist scTipture, and the first 
part to Purana by Other texts. Thus it nnight not liave been 
TiTiix>5sJble that the views of Ajita and Sanpya, ton, Wtonged to 
the same circle of ideas whieli Basham ctinsitiered to be a 'single 
body of tcacbingH* of wbieh the credtJs ascribed to Purana, 
Pakudba and Makkhati were but aspects- 

Be that as it may. There is wo dniibl tiuit iimong the con¬ 
temporaries of the Buddha and Maba^rfra, Mabkhiiti Cosab was 
by far the most Important philcrsopiier* Besides^ the ptTsfifial 
life of Makkbali was full of drairvatic elenicnts whieli might 
throw important tight on his philosophy of 

Two stories of the birth of Makkiiali Gosala have cwiie 
down to us. One of tiiese viim t<jid in the Jaina text, B/iagat-ff/i 
Sutra, while the other in Buddbaghosa^s commentary' on the 
Samasma PhaUt Suffa, There arc impurtant simiiarities lx?twecn 
the tw-o stories. 

In the BhagdVitH Muhavirn was made to narrate 

the story of Makkhali's birth, ills fatluT, according to Malui- 
vira^ was a naink/i£r named Mankhali, Nothing eon be said with 
certainty os to the meaning of the word mmiklui. Hoemlt- 
thought that the word did not mean anything particular. Basliam 
argued otherwise, ilemacandra^ in hts tsimmetitary on llu- 
AbbidJuiiitt Cintumnni, er]nates It ^rith u bard.' 

Makklmb's father cnuld have bexm a roving hiird, not at all uo’ 
ttmimon In those day's. That he wsts actually one, w<ui siiggesttsl 
hj' the story of ifie B/mgacuri Su/rri. .Sial^hali's mother w-is 
allied Bhiidda. W'ltb bfakkhati in her Avnmb .she, along with 
her hiisb^md. cume to a platx^ ealfed Saravana (lit., a thicket of 
reeds). There dwelt a vm wealthy povson calUxl GobahiiLi 
(lit., one possessing a large niimiHr of c-ows). Bhadda was left 
by her husband in tlie cowshed (gosoZ/i) of Gulxdivda as he went 
to find some place in the village to live in. But he oooki not 
find any such place. The couple coiitiiuied to live in a cfjmer 
of the combed ar^d it was there that Bliadda gave l>itlh to 
MaLkhati, Being the son of a mmkha called .Vfiirikhali. the child 
got bis name .NIakkbali, and being l>om in the ctnvslied 
he vv^as also called Gosala. 
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Buddhugnisa-'’* lacilK agTtt*d witli this sUha' itlnxit Makkhali 
C^osaJa by implying that the name iwuse from the cLrcumstance of 
ht'ing bom in the eoiivshecl, Accorcling to him, how ever, the 
name Midckliali c-ame from another dramislanwH Gosala was a 
slave who tried to mn aw'ay from His slav'ery. One day he wiM 
walking with a pot of oil over a patch of muddy ground. His 
master shouted at him. ‘Don’t stumble, old fellow* -tat pw kJiaf 
iti. But Gosala vvas careless and spilt the oil. Apprehending 
the master's ftirv he starteil running, The master gave chase and 
managetl to get a liold on the slave s rolit* (ffosokmnwi). Gosala 
left the robe liehind and r.in away naked, ,\ftcr that he became 
a naked mendicant. He acquired the name Makkhalt from the 
last words of his miister's caution: *«io tditil. 


Thi.s e.ml!uiation of how Gosaki got the namt* Makkhidi is 
hardly credible. But Bmih:mi wanted to refect the story- out^ 
right:' 


This story is u patent flciion constructed (irobably by Bud^a- 
Shosa to ^vide an etymolDBy for the names 

trader, to account for his nudity, and to poor scorn on his order by 
nttributinK to him a servile origin.'-^'- 


now-evor, in default of anv detisivc evidence to the tontmry, 
.such an outright rcieetion of the entire storv- «hi hardly be justi¬ 
fied. The presumption rather is that liecmise these arc the only 
tw-n Stories that have enme dow-n to us on the birth of Makkhali 
Gosala both the Buddhist and The Jainu ic.vts toutained im¬ 
portant elements of truth, thougli these must have lieen i^ly 
misrcprcsentetl by their authors iH-caiwe of their hostility to the 
AiiiikiLS. To deny this is to surreiuler all hopes of rwsmslnirtmg 
the earlier part of the life-hislorv of Gosala, for the Ajivoku tra¬ 
dition itself preservtsl nothing alxiut it. Thus it n ijuite con- 
es.*iv able that Chuada was actually li*im in a cowshed ha he 
was a slave wlwi tried to run away from his slavery and that his 
father was one of the roviiig barils or junnWif/s of the days. 
Gosala himself liccame a roving hard, a prtdession which, 
according to the Jaina soiirce.‘"=' he reiioiiiiL^-d later under the 
i?f Mah-ivini^ 

For the middle pcTiml of CiosaUds life again, we hiwc to 
deiH-nd iiixm the Jaina sources, particularly the BhugiivaU SiHn^ 
Blit w'c twiinol do so uncritically bc?caiise the mam purpose of 
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these sourer was to ndlcate and belittle Cosab. However, 
these tales, disparaging though they may be, give us the im- 
fx)rtant infomnatioEi that Cosak remamed for many years a close 
associate of Mahavara and that he tried his ver\' best to acquire 
ascedc pow+ers. But he failed to gain any Teal sense of fulfiU 
nient In all these. He had to break away fToin Maluivira, lea'^rag 
the rfiiister extremely bitter. The Jaiaa soiirces explained this 
by attributing all sorts of personal motives to Cosala. But the 
real reasonSp as evidenced by the uiformatlon preserved about 
the last (lav's of Gnsak, wore different Life, as be found it in 
lus daySi was too difficult to endure and ev'en tlie remedv offorctl 
by asceticism and Mahavim’s religious sj^stem failed "to be a 
satisfactoiy' palliativ'c. Hie sensitiv^e poet, the roving bard, 
had a eompiete nervous eallapse and he died a delirious luiiatic 

Ttie Jaina sources liad to, in their owo interests, attribute 
this nervous breakdowTi to Cosala's repeated defeats and ex* 
posures in the hands of Maba^ira. ^^everth,cless, it does not mean 
tliat tliese sources have nothiiig important to say of the last davs 
of Gosala. As a matter of fach the Bli^gavati "Siitra, in describ¬ 
ing the last delirium of Gosah, retain for ns a clue which b 
enjcial. In the course of this dehnum, Cosala proclaimed a list 
of eight finalities, the sixth and the sev^enth of whieh were; 
*Tlie List sprinkling scent^elephrmt' icatime sctjtimte gomlhu- 
haiti) and The last biittle with large stones' [cnriinr 
huiiae sangatne), 

Both these finalities hav'c more significance tlian is apparent. 
Both referred to Ajatasattu's campaign against the Vajjians. Thb 
iwiut has already been elaborately areuctl by Elr^emle and 
Basham"^- ' ' 

Tlic Stroualiku told die story of a splendid rutting elephant 
that sprinkled vvTiter on die Lidies of the Magadhan eotirt wlule 
they were Ijathing, It was the "sceiil*sprinkling elephant/ King 
Bimbisara made a gift of it, along with a priceless necklace^ to 
his yuungcT son Vclialla. Ajatasaltu, on aseendidg the throne^ 
demanded these fTCFa.sures of V^ehalJa. Vehalla refused ^ hut 
knowing the consecjiienccs of bis refusal, he fled with 
the Ircasiires to his maternal unele Cetlaga, die thief of the 
LicchaviSj i.c,, tfie most im[xuiant tribe in the tonfetleracv' of 
the Vajpans. AJatasattu attackt'd the Licchiivb and a fierce 
battle broke out^ Tbis battle ^vas referred to as 
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,\n[)i:li€'r Jaina text said that two battles were fougbt, called 
fnahasihkante {tlie Ixattle with large stones) and rd/iafniwfolc. 

These events seem certainly to be those which inspired the six& 
and of the finaUties, ihe sprinkiltig scent-elephant and the 

battle with great slones.-'« 

There can liaidlv be anv doubt al«iit this obsertTitinn. jMiat 
Hocmlc and Barham have not ask^. however, is: should 

Gosala hate at all looked at this liattle as a Bnality. Ac last 
eatastrophe? There seems only one answer. In the des^ction 
of the Vaiilans. Gosab satv the doom of cverttlimg. For the 
Vbijians were tlic bst of the important 

thm, Tlieir destruction meant to the roving Uiid the of 

the last hope of the primitive or tribal tradition he 
tr%'mg to cling to. It was thus the great ‘stonn-^ud^ that swe^ 
^^Vav all hopes for 1 '«m:mity. as Gosab imderst^d riieni^ T^ 
mca^it the end of the ‘drink.’ the song the rlin«. he refe¬ 
rence’ for the elders. We have here the clue to the final - 
ties' in Ckjsab’s deUrirun: (1) The 

(2) The bst song {cnrinie getje)-, <3) 111;: |ast dance (™™ 
iwtfe); (4) Tlie last greeting (cririwre tinjflhhimtney^ 

Thu ^la.st great storm-cloud {fanme pfcWmfo-snmuaffflC 

mnlmmehe). , • i 

It needs to lie rcmcnihered here that Cosaia svas greatly 
attached to the heritage of the tribal society, and as such ^ngs 
and ilanccs had more tlum ordinary sigoificanw for him. Tliese 
were the two ’paths’ or inagg® in his creed It is nglillv 
presumed that dance and song had very' important n^al 
signifit^anc^ for him.*’^ And Gosala, during his last deh- 
riSm, wiis himself dancing and singing, in the home of the potter- 
woman flalahab. W'hcn he was in such a state, .^yampul^ one 
of his cumest followers, approached him for the cbnficatim of 
some obscure question. Gosab s only adsdee to him was: Pbv 
the uffia. old feUow. play the oind, old fellow. * Wjat could 
after all a ^^'anderiug bard advise his follower when tliu whole 
world he stood for was falling to pieces before his very eyes? 

But Gosab was not merely a iioct. Ho was uho a prophet 
and n plulosophcr. ilo wanted to arrive at a wor d-vrew, i.c 
wanted to unSorstand the world he Lycd m And m t^, ^ 
the Budtllia himself realised, consisted the fatal limitation of 
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Gc^al«t. The meaning iif the s^tupendcm^ mjci'iiI transformations 
taking place during his age — tlie tribes \sithcring away or ruth¬ 
lessly onnil^luted by the colossal might of tlie rising state-powers 
—could not be really comprehended even by the greatest thinki^ 
of the age. So tlie Buddha realised tliat the task was not to raise 
cjuestions concerning the cause of things hut to bring in quiet- 
tide to tlie troubled heart, not to face reality but to seek refuge 
in a suitable illusion. It h precisely this point that helps us to 
understand tl^c success of the Buddha m well as the failure of 
Cosata. The Buddha devoted himself to build up the most 
coherent illusinn of the age while Cosala wanted to transgr^s 
tiic historical limitation and fact? reality . He wanted to under¬ 
stand the most gigantic historic troDsfonnation of his age-^be 
collapse of the tribal institutions and the rise of the new valued 
ushered in by the state-power. Aiitl lie failed. Everything ap- 
[>eared to him to have hoen determined by the most stupendous, 
the most colossaL the unseen and fathomless forces of we-lmcw- 
not-wbut It WHS the force of fate or destinv, Tliis explain.^ liis 
philosophy of niyati^ 


Ttie fundainental principle &f the AJivika philosopby was Fate, 
usually ca nij/ati. Buddhist and Jaina sources agree that ^osala 
was a rigid determinist. who escalled niyati to the status of the 
motive factor af the umyeiw and the sole agent of all phenomenal 
chonn^e . 4.. ,1 For him betief in. free will was a vulgaf error. The 
strong, the forceful, and the courageous, like the yveakhn^t the idler, 
coward, were aD completely subject to the one principle 
wh eh de^in^ alJ ihines. Just as » ball of thread when thrown 
will imwmd to Its full length, so *»I nnd wise alike will take their 
course, and nneke an end of sorrow'.^i*' 
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THE BIRTH OF THE IDEALISTIC OUTLOOK 


Tile Vtdaiilisls, that h the ktor phibsopUera reprcscDting tlie 
most prominent school of Indian ideolisni, have always tried to 
justify their standpoinls on tlie autliotity oE certain more or less 
stray passages of the Upanisads; some of them even undertook 
to provide commentaries upon the entire t^piinisods, though in 
ways that suited them best. It is largely due to tliese efforts 
that the lav readers ore often led to tliiiik that the Uponisods are 
a body of' homogeneous treatises expounding an idealistic out¬ 
look. This is plainly a fallacy. The idealist school attrihutos to 
the Uponisods far greater coherence than the texts actually wn- 
vey. Furthermore, it ignores the considerable complexities 
in' which these are really involved. Nevertheless, the Bid 
icmains that, historically speaking, the idealistic outlook first 
fullv emerged in certain portions of these texts. The Upanisttd^, 
thus, thd contain much of the potentialities for future specula¬ 
tions on idealist lines. From this point of view, the later ideal¬ 
ists were jiwtiEed in drawing upon the Upanisadic passages. 

'What is not usually discussed, however, is tlial it meant a 
stniEcle on two fronts, is it were, for the Upanisadic spculatois 
to areivc at this idealistic outlook First, it was a struggle against 
the materialistic views of those philosophers who were outside 
of, and in fact vigorously opposed to, the Vedic tradition, Wc 
have seen that tliis malcrialism had its ultimate source in me 
Iwlief implicit in agricultural magic and which became explicit 
in Tantrism and took on a desir pfiilosophical fonn in onginal 
Sankhva. Tlie earlv idealists, logically enough, understood jt as 
the doctrine of the pradimns, representing the position of their 
foremost philosophical opponents. Secondly, the dwclopment 
of the idealistic outlook also meant for tliese early philosophers 
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a kind of iiitomal struggle, tt wus jl strugglfi for ciiiiaodpiitioii 
froni tlie proto-materialisiin of thdr awn Micestrfil 

convictions, tliough tliis iirchaio proto-materialism, forming part 
as it did of the pastorahpiitriurehal tradition, could not assumc 
tlie same form as the doctrine of the pratthmw or prakriH^ the 
ufiFshrmt of the agrictilturuhmutriarelial life-pattern. Yet, as 
miiteriitlisni, the two were compare ble^ Thus, wc have hero one 
more example cjf the surprising similarity between sonu? asp<*ct 
of the non-Y^edic tradition and the subsoil of tbe Vetlic one. 

In this cliapter, vve shall ctmct'm ourseIvt'S spcdalty vnXh 
the second cjf these two points. We are going to argue tliat in 
the history' of Indian philosophical thought tlie ideufetit nntlook 
first emerged on the ruiiis of a primitive prolo-auiterialism, which 
represented the general character of the consciousness of the 
people living in the primitive pre-class society ;md that this can 
be illustrated by a review of the Vedic litemtures. in however 
brief and bare an outline. 


I. Vedk: Ln KiL4TL'Hh:s 

In ct^rtain sei:isej ti\c ^'edit literatures have a nnicjuo impt^r- 
tance for tlic understanding of the fundamental question of all 
pliilosopliers, namely the tiutwtion of materialisni versn-s idealism 
Here we find the philcssopUital itleiis not only in their prc-soplii- 
sticated and therefore easily recognisable forms hut also in their 
making — in the very process of their birth iind growth. For, the 
etiornrous mass of the lilerary'-speeulative rtTOrtls beginning with 
the earlier [x^rtions of the Verity and ending in the Vpatmad^ 
must have taken, even on the most conservative intimate, a vcr>' 
long perioti to grow. Yet they liave a pt'Ciiliar continuity^ of 
their owTi, At the end of tliis protracted process of development, 
i.c., in the passages containing the most advaiicctl speculations 
nf the Upanisods, we find a erystaUisatinn of the jdeahstio out¬ 
look. Interestingly enough, the same passages also reveal a 
distinct effort at emancipation from a very archaic form of 
materialism, presumabty representing the l>eliefs of titc early 
V^edic seers, licit is, of the ana^tors — or at least of the predeces¬ 
sors — of the same UpanisatUc philosophers were evolving 
the idealistic outlook. In other passages of the tfponisadfe there 
persist even stronger relics of this archaic materialism. In short, 
the Vedic literatures retain for us the evidences of the successive 
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stages through which the idealistic uutlook gradually gained its 
shape and snbstaiiL'c, its form and content. 

Blit these Jiteratunsi are not mere rettirds iif the develop¬ 
ment of the ihoiiglit-process- Thty aho contain signififant sng- 
gf!stions from which we may recons truest s<.mic picture: of the 
materia! conditions of the people whose thought-process they 
record. Tlicse material canditions Mere changing or cle^eluping 
and tiie deemv^e step in this development, as we are going to 
SCO, wiis the breakdnw'o of the earlv life bused on collective 
lalx)ur and die emergence, on its mins, of new social relations 
liistincily Ijosed on class-division and cluss-;intagtmism along 
vsith a cliuracteristic contempt for manual lalmiir. Onr atgu- 
menh in short* is that these twtj features of llie Liter Vedic htc- 
ratiires, — namelyj the birth of the idealist ic oullook and thy 
breakdowm of the early ct>ilective Mfe, — wirre not unciinnected^ 
The flue to the former is to be found only in the latter. TJh* 
implication would lx- that the archaic materiidism,. the relics of 
wliicii tan ht- trace*! even in terlain strata of the Upunisadic 
specntaliojLs^ representc*! tlit- general form of the- conseioiisnessf 
characteristic of the early Vcxlic people am! that its materialLstic 
characler w^as determined by the life of ooHecth e lubour Avhidi 
they originally llvc^!. 

lAtoking* us we promise to do^ at tbe tboiigbts and idr.is as 
but superitnictnrcs on the economic life, it is logical for us to 
Ijcgin our enquiry^ into the general character of the Vedie world- 
outlook with questions conceniing the general pattern of the 
econonijc life of tlie Vetlic pc‘opk\ 

2. 

The Ni^hanfu — the earliest of the glnssarit^s o[ Vedic 
\vord.‘^, (.frliiinly older than 700 — nienticmcd tlir word ga 

as one of the synonyons for prithwL^ Go means the cow* pri^fitoi 
thi‘ earth, rliis fed Sayaiui to intcqiret the word go, as occurring 
m one of the kfer riks of the Rig VcdctJ^ earth. According to 

’ Winlemita HIL 1. ^n, Her« is an interesting evid&nec of it$ 
antiquity As one of the jHirana-namajii it mentioned ihe word 
□hnaiiet {Ui. 27), But tho W'ord cannot be traced in the only but- 
vivtng recension of the Rig leading Y&skd to commenl 

nioairEoh dfioeionnij/oAi. This suggests that the Nighnntu is older than 
this recension of the Kig Veda, 
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tlie aguin^ the wuml (Ldiiih 1ms tiki syiiDnyms of 

as well ii,^ Similrtrly, ila stnoil for pfithwi^^ go/ vak^ 

(speech) and amui^ (FcxhI). 

Tliese ambiguities tell their ovm story: the tow iiieaitt evcny- 
diiiig to die Vtdic socot—speech, foo<l aud m fiitt the wbolt' 
Miorldn One of tlieot ei^^en sang that the verj’ Vedie gods were 
lx)rn of the tows And die 

suggested that the distance of t!i(5 heawn from the e^ih could 
be measured by placing a ditiusam! cows (Hi top of one anotherr 

Obviously enough, such ideas could fiteuf imly to a pasture I 
people tn ^vhoiii tou'S imd cattle rneaitt all they cared for. in thi- 
most extravagant expressions," iis WlotemiU’- summed up ;fc 
luasic cliaracterisiic of the Kig Vedcij ‘ctnv's and bullocks are 
praised as the most precious pusxesslons/ This tiahirally remind¬ 
ed luni of some of the fiiWl peoples still surviving on die level 
of pastoral trtononiy* So m tho footnote he hiistened to add: 
it 15 quite similar among the Dinbts and Kaffirs in Africa, whoufi 
present fortn of ecOTwmics /if fnirUj in ngrrremejit reidi that 
of the Vedic Anjam J 

It is not easy to diimbs the andiority of a scliolar of \Vin- 
temitz*s reputation^ lust as it is not easy tu exaggerate the signi- 
ficauce of this oliservation. Tlictt fore, with due regar^l to tin 
changes brouglit In under the impact of c'otonial rule, we may 
undertake a study of these AfrieLtu trilxTSp in order to gain sonic 
idea of the materia] condiHoits iintfeir which the t^arlv Vedic 
people lived. 

Such a study, if iindcrt;il(eii with sidficicnl st-rkHismys. ivill 
at legist restrain the process of mystery-niungering from wliich 
ctur icleiis of the Vcdic jHMjplc and tlutir Htcratim's Imi'e wi fsir 
suffered. It IS true tliut these literatiirt'-s, archiiic in jiiiiiiv 

a respect, can only be partLilly understood ijy us.'' But the 
reason nliy the texts are genemlly mlsimderstfJod is ii<it merely 
this. It is rathtT that feeling of reverence and uwa — fostercti 
through centuries of very- subtle propaganda - with which most 
look upon the Vedas, winch is al tlie root of tliis mysterv-moriger^ 
ing, Tt would not Ijo far from the tnilii. if nc wi re to ’sLite, rfiat 
a oind conditioned to read in the Vedas oniv the exalted and 
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tlie sacrtNd, cannot be expected tt> use his eritica! fueiiltic's to 
Jirrive «t a rational wetv of the subjeet. I’nder those eirctim- 
stances, it may have a sobering etfeet upon ns if ive remember 
that, in vimv of their stimted economic dc\'clcipnicnt, some of 
die backward tribes suniving tixlay, still p«?seir\'e eeitain general 
characteristics that are reminiscent of the esirly V’edk- pc'ople. 

The kev to the life and thoughts of the Dinkas of Africa is 
their pastoral economy. It is because of this that ‘the desire to 
net^uire a neighbour's herds is the common e;u»se of those inter¬ 
tribal raids which constitute EJinka warfare.’’^ It fc precisely 
the snrnc reason that gave the early Vedic people the \wrd for 
■war*- *the old word for "war” or "battle” is originally "desire 
for cattle” (gacisfi).'** Similarly, as MonierAVilUaniis''" has 
shown, in the Rig VWa,” the root gam, 'to go*, when preceded 
bv gosu, 'among the cows', meant simply ‘to set iuit for u Itattle.' 

This inEucuce of the economic life on the sToeabnliiiy' of the 
jKuple was not an exception- Here is another interesting 
r^xample: Ijoth among the Dinkas and the Vedic tieople the wonl 
for ‘clan* is also the w'ord for The enclosure lor cattle.' 

The Dinka Iritws arc divided into a number of exoijfaniDus clans 
which the Bor Sinka call ai. the Tain and Aliab floL and the Shiah 
deb. oieanings of these words cannot be discussed here, thou^ 
it is signincant that among the cattle-owing tribes these same terms 
are also used for the cattle kraals of their clansJ” 

This is strongly reminiscent of the Vedic use of the word 
gO(W, which meant the cxogamoiis clans in w-hicli tlie Vedic 
people were organised,'* As occurring in the Rig Vedu it als<i 
meant the cow-stallIndra opened the cow-stall (gotra) for 
the Angirasas"^ Brihiispati, with the assistance of Indra. Telea.sed 
the cows from the cow-stall (gotrn) hiUdeci behind the moun- 
tain;=^- Indra looted the cow-stall ^gedra) of the aliens for the 
IxmeGt of his owit tribesmenr'* tmd so on, .-Vecording to the 
Vigfmnitj again, the same word gotra also nu^nt pridimi or 
thc world. Evidently, the early Vedic iicoplc knew their clans 
% their cow-stalls, or their cow-stalls by their clans - and the 
«>w-stalls, like the cows, msMOl the whole world for them. 

Some of these references to the goira in the Rig Vedn were 
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also refereiiw,"S t(i tliw looting of cow<stails of the alions iindtif th' 
leadership of Indra, tlie V'edic god who »vas regarded W tlu' 
Vedic people as their war-chief, a comparison nf whom to tin 
supreme inilitaiY- despot under wlmm the Zulus-- are miited mas 
not be farfetched > However, as we shall see, tlus militar>' sup¬ 
remacy of iiidra represented an advanced stage of (he pustoi.d 
ccoiuun)' at which inter-tribal war furmed part of their regular 
pneoccupatiou, Kotli, luid following him Wliitnev. argued that 
the ‘prtMjmiueuce of Vanina as belonging to an older order of 
gods was in the course of the Rig Vodic period transferred to 
Itidra.’*’^ There is thus reason to think that before the Vedic 
people acquired such a predominently inarauduig ciirecr, tliert' 
was the pre-eminence of Vanma among them. Interestingly, the 
Dinkas, who arc yet to be organised under such a military des¬ 
pot,-^ liavc for their suprenrie deity one uImj btars elost- isarttllel 
to the \*edic Vanina: 

„ lit. *Grcnt Hair', sometlmf™ 

called Nyalici).., The name Nyalich is the locative of a ward mean¬ 
ing 'above, and literally translated, si^niRes 'in the above.' It is rot 
used, however, except as a synonym for Den^dit 

But the word itJOrship here is hurtUy appropriate. Tilts is evident 
from the hesitation expressed by the same author in hci dcacrip 
lion of the same i>eoplc: 

The Southern l^inha (to whom the following specially refers) 
do not appear to use set forms of prayer, hut seen to ask In Ofdi- 
nory simple setitmtees thot their iiamediole hlviiu may be protitcdL 
They also have a number of hymns which are sung when an ox U 
slaughtered to avert drought or sickness: hut, as Mr. Shaw' Informed 
the writer, men sing them svhen doing light work, and lately during 
a severe ^understorm every one Joined in lustily to appease the 
elements.^* 

Thus the hvinns of the Dinkas — the simple expressions of 
their cverj'day desires - are not prayers in the aitepted sense. 
,\nd if their hymns are not uur prayers, no more arc their deities 
gods. They have yet to cast off traces of their human origin ami 
elevate themselves to the status of the fiil^ divine, .^mong the 
Niel Dinkas, for example, Dengdit 'appears as a less remoti; 
lieing wIkj at one time ruled hU tribe in human guise. 

This recalls to our minds the so-called gods of the Todas. 
the only pastoral tribe still surviv ing in India" We are indebleti 
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til River;; for aa exhaustive sttidy of them. j\ntl yet Kivers him¬ 
self felt the greatest diflicult)' in tmderstanding the gods iif the 
1’odas: 'Tliere was no depaitmcnt of Toda lore wliich gave me 
greater difficulty than the study of the fjcliefs alwut tlie gtxis 
The reason wa-s not simply the complexities and cootradictions 
nf legends associated in the Toila minds with their gotls; it 
was rather that these w ere not at all gods in the mmlem sense 
tif the word. This will he mident from tlie following obsersa' 
tion of Rivers himself: 

The typical Tuda god is a being who ia distinctly anthropomor¬ 
phic and is called a tea. In the legends he lives much the same kind 
<if life as the mortal Toda, having his dairies and his buttalocs... 
The gods hold councils and consult w-ith one another iust as do the 
Todas, and they are believed to be swayed by the motives and 
lo ihink in the same way ns the Todas themselves.** 


If anthropomorphism means contxtising the dis'inc in terms 
of the human, it tvould logically imply the pre-eyistence of the 
id«i of the divine; ns siieh, there is the risk of anachronism in 
the use of the word in the context of those backward peoples 
like the Todas who have not yet reached the concept of the 
flivinc in its true sense. We shall see more of this while dts- 
cussing Rivers’ vimv of the Toda worship. For the present we 
may <pmte some more of lus general olBervations on the Totla 
gods, as these have interesting light to throw on the gotls of the 
e-,irly Vetlic pi>opIe. 


Before the Todas w’we created, the gods lived on the Nil^n 
Hiiis alone, and then it » believed that there followed » 
during which gods and men mhebited the hills 
ruled the men, ordained how they should live and origmatwi the 
various customs of the people. The Todas can 

account of theu beliefs about the transiUon from thrs sta^ of thing* 
lo lhal which now exists.I^ch dm of the T^^as haj> o 
iipeciaUy connected with it- Thi-s deity is ealied the nodrodefu of 
the clan, and Is believed to have been the ruler of the cUn when 
Rods and men lived together.** 


Wliat is htseinaling here is the gross human nature uf the 
su-ealliHl gods rtf the Todas and the nature uf iheir relalinnship 
with the memlieTs lif the trllie which, again, is plainly 
It is here that we rmtin' a suritrising similaritj of the \«lu- 
giHls with that of the Tmlas, although tl>e Tmliiis^mi^mbi is of a 
dixaying trilx' encircled and suliordinatwl hy ijcoples vastly 
.Mipe'rioi in them-could create nothing (ike the rich and enor- 
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rnoiLsh^ \ast jxiL'lry of Hit: V'tdic people in the periixl of tlicir 
esfiansion yiid e^-peditioos. Here nre sorrk? examples from the 

Rig 

3, Thk \kuk: God^ 

Indrn is mvoked simply m 'man': 'I invoke tndra, tlie man 
(n^rr^iii), who fulfils the desires of many from Ins .uident dwell¬ 
ings,—in tlio same manner as my ancestors did In the past.’^* 
Agni is said to W UTirntsfiklw — a fTseiid of the most 

human U'pe and a memlxT of the tribal assembly,^ Indra and 
Agni knew the ancient sages Kanva, Atri, Mami, "wild were 
skilled and ^vIjo had abode among the The ancient seer^ 

sat in joyful company with the thvah luid vdth true sj>elK 
generated Indra is praised n\s the chicr 

among men (nrimipjo/i) and one who sluires out WGiltli 
(oiMetAm) along with oilier human beings {nribhih 
We shall return later to discuss tlie extrujucly intcrcstijig impli¬ 
cation of the word 0ti?h(ikfa or apportiuner. For the presenL 
the incomplete dchumunisation ot tlie V'edie gods. 

Agni is addressed as the chii^f huinaii I wing aiiiong the 
human lieiii^ (iiriridni tiTitatniih) the elhef ainong men, 
(ririof/iii nrifMtte)*^ the bcfst of men { nnUinmh>^^ He is invok-eHl 
to produce {brihat krhiht)^ like the iiumao tioing (nrif^O, fotwl 
In large quantity among liunum beings ( like the 

hiimim bt^ing, says imother rit adclrt^ssed to him, give its wcalih 
and cattle to our sons and grandsons.*^ Mitnii and \^arnna are 
invoked to eome and join the .^ninn-drinkitig in the company ui 
human l>oings.^* ^May Indra and Vlsnu, like luiniim beings^ gb‘v 
iis bouse/*'' Asvins* along with .\ gusty a, [ire said to W ihp hire- 
inost among the k^atling mcu.'*^ 

The epithet of being the child man among nwn is, how e^^er, 
mfist frct|UCiitly usetl in the case of India, ftc Is t!\c Knest man 
among all human iMungs (iirimiirj ndffinrflin)/* Along with 
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iUher humans he wins mnl, in tJn'ir ttjniputy, he cats 

^*1 fcKjcl.^'* Tlte ifa'jiittuiims (perfonntrs of the ritual) are 
liskftl lo offer cakes tn Indrn, who is iminttUately p««ent is 
the bravest of the humim bcin&f {nriiinm ). A-% 

foremost among imm (ttrinnin nrifnind » he enls the enemies to 
pieces in battles.” ‘We shall prepare for Indra, who is the 
leader of all svork Umefidal for the human beings^ and who w 
the best man among men (nnre lumjmja nrtmmatjtt iirtnowi). - 
He is the strongest leader anwng men {socustbam ftnnmn 
«««.».)« In llie ht^ WLoi the cliief among men {p«m af 
.«ir« iirimmi),” As the chief «f men, he rends asunder the 
clouds and showemAs the chief of the human Wmgs. 

again he has simihir dvveUing as of other human hemp ( 
sLm s«m ofail. nrihimtiU ).« He even s^afe 
(nriv^ Lflffcm) and to us and gives us toml. >•'''• * 

human Ix-ing be .mteri^tl the army of the oppment.*'* hhmitmg 
like a htiimaii Ixing ^irfwf ho 

hlow-’* Like a human being, again, he f 

t'” ”<*» t'l-3 9* “'T 

1 : 51 

iX"!’o"»tlh. ™.y .1.0 

eventimllv raisKl to the status of a (h’il> 

ThLs'rimdnskm sviil lx strongly diallcngcxl hy n.ir orlluKlos 
scholars but to them we may answer that sve have lu tli< 
writings of no Ii^s an ortlKKlox csHumentalor than Sayana hmi- 
sdf. the rather startling admtssiou that during the cumpisittmi 
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ot liig actual liiiman Iwings wert; lealJv liciiig ruiswl 

tfli the status of Vedie deities. The cvidctieo is as follows. In 
rwe fndrsi is addressed iis the killer in great biittlca aiiJ 

the increaser f>f htiinan skill Kutfi the assintaiKC of other /juntdia 
weingj. But the eon text in w hich this occurs siiggest.s tJiat Indr.i 
was doing all tliese tilings irff/j the assintatve rather of the 
Mariits. This natnrallv presented a probtein to Savmia: flow 
(>ould the human beings of the riJt mean tlie Marijts as well? 
.\jid lie atisvsered, ‘by the human Iwings’ is meant hv the int-u 
wliio, tliongh originally men. filler attainifd ihe status (if the gods 
.ind svere called the Manits' ( nrilihih nmjtusi/nj'h rtf<i .vitd/j/if/j 
;w.rO£f/ (levatmm ajMinnaib miruilbhih). 

„ i-hJ*’” 's prm-ocative and the temptation to digress 

. ^’oot lie helped. If Sayana was liere true t(j the Vedic 
adituiii, then the attainment of godhead on the iiurt cjf the 

Ihg \Hic prwls. Anii if this be true, it should be jxwsible for 
ns to infer the onginal human (rharacteristics of the Mamts !)v 
t'xamimng t)^* chiirsictemtics attribtited ti> them jii the Bit: Vedit 
hough as gmh, The special significance of this Ins in tiie dr- 
nnitstano. that of aU tjie Vedic deiHcs the ManiLs alone rctaimxl 
tht .strongest iiiarks of the primitive gruup-llfe. TIh'v were most 

fei “ fjn'w or tile tribal (siliecti- 

brothers among theniselves and strict 
rt|iiality sea., believed to csist among them.»- Thev Grew iiri 

tl-csarne pLi«-.«" and had' tl>e same 
alwde - They were strictly ot oni! strength, niir frinubhiii anfi 
tme birth. ^ 

ll'is spetial immirtaiitt? in die /If" 
\ eila that they retiiinc>d the relics of not only a distinct luster^ 
ol liuttuui nrigin hut abo of the ooinnninlstic or jire-Lia,ss soL:iet>' 
to which, as human Iwings. they must have originaJIv l>elung«i 
11 Ls nn woniler, therefote. that, like u„r fihanlbig |>ms of "flu- 
C.handofiya t panimtl. thej- svere descTibed in the Riif Vnla as 
singing the coiieetive lalxiiir-songs. Th<y weri‘ repi^iUdly re- 

L 12^. 2 , It is aignliir-afit lhai Oip M&rtibi wi'i^ inii^r i-rKviom- 
Ijered as the deities of the folk—KclUi VBVS intro, cv Thev were 
tailed iho SOM of toe soil (priinii-,naf(,™h)Dayana an RV f- BH, it 

14 ; V. io; etc ■ ' v. 
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ft’iTwl to as siligeni.” Tlmt these were reulK' liilKitir-songs vi 
t-ddent from the following: While singing they built a hoase 
in heaven und gencratetl the strength of Imlrii,"™ \'t nm “itlra 
killed the dragon, they sang a song for him and pressetl wrii«.' 

But let us return to the hutnan origin of the Vedic deities. 
Sovana*-' said that the Rihhus loo. originally htiinan beings, wcn^ 
i-v^tuaHy raised to the status of gods. This g^ealog)' of dw 
lUbhiis is not indectl an invention of Suyatia, S' or, in the n i^ 
itself we come across tlie sltirtlmg deelaratiou that tlij: 
riibhiis, being vet mortal, attained immortality ( i/Mirfiwfl/i sonlo/i 
(iifin'miiflPH fluiifuh). Sayana'^ said praetieally the same tiling 
idjoul the Vahnis - purvam miintisgati:cna marajuitjogijiih opi 
HWii'ifflfRi-l^hlierwi prc"iO>i (fliorffocdo/u/i: though previously, lioiug 
human beings, thev were mortal yet they later 1«.‘cume iminortah 
{)f course, as deities thev were only minor in irn|prtance. But 
the .Ass-ins were not so.' And the Rig Veda itse f dbtmrtlv te- 
ferretl to the .Asv-ins Iwing raised to the status of the goils (dei-fWi 
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friend accompiinied by fiUthful frientU;'-^ listeuing as n frieiid 
the praises of his ftienrls,’’* The friends of Indra [wuretl oiit 
sonifi for him,'^ 

These citations are. i«>wc\Tr. ttjo fen- to gi\e ilv any real 
iticii of how pcrsLSlentiy Indrn — described ius 'tiie most human 
of tile gmls .., whom tiic seers most eiosely fftshioiiod in their 
own likeoess''^ ^ wiis addressed or inertked as a friend. For 
such references in tiie flfg Veda aro really iiumcrons and it 
would hr- tijthous to rjnote them all, NevcrthelMS. we may inen- 
tion here one more nk because, over and above espressint; tin- 
intensely friendly relation felt by the Vedic pot'ts fur Indra, i! 
has. in rlistinctly referring to the past, some additionul iriterL>sl 
for us. *0 In'trii. the giver of iioises, cows, liarlev, w'ealtli, ils vou 
were our wish-iielder in the psist, so are you our fritnd and 
^pL^^k to ns w'Ik) are your friends.'^’ 

Agni wvis like a father, friendship ^vitJi whom was the liesi 
of friendships (sdkfm soldit/e tMreirjyo/j'''), a friend of all jxioplu'i 
ijoiianatit jamih) and tbif most praisew'urthy friend among all 
friends tsaldm imkliihhtfah iittfah'^). He Wiis frietid and mini-* 
ster iind well disposed towiirds friends."^ 'f'he seers, deriring 
protection, called tlicmselsTS iiis friendif.*' Be favourably dis¬ 
posed. O Agni, on approaching ns; tin- fulfiher tike a friend or 
the parents; since men {i-nemics) are the grievoiB oppretsors of 
men, do tfinij cfjnsiime the fors svho ooitm? against And 

so on. indeed, the references to sucti extremely frimidly rekt. 
tioii to Agni in the /lig arc no liss nunwroiLs than tlmse to 
Indra. 

'Hie Vis Vide vas (all-gods) were addressed ils coini ades.'*^ 
This comradeship, coming do\\ii from ttic days of ttic fjjthcn. 
was felt to Ih* immensely old.'*' Similar rniist hiiS'e licen the 
relationship felt by tiu* Vedic jwets for Assins: it wMts desircLl 
that the ancient comrudi^iliip with tliem ]v revjvtxi and tlif 
friendship he sc‘id(^i vsHlh drinks, lieing delighted togetlu-r on 
the basis of equality (puitalt fmramittt sakhyom krinvanah mtkliijfi 
iiuitUit.ii tjwdcfjifj im tfouarwi/i"'). Again Soma,' Br:iliman; ls- 
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oati*'' Savitfi;-'" Vamim/® MiltiiJ'" Anaman"'’ and others 
Su mamlainhig warm ami imataaWy 

he is passed over m the ^J^l ^ maS' of cases 

always meoUoncd with g^er d p passages liie word has 

with Mltra ond Varuna. Ick a , ^ 

only the appellative sen^s ^iih the eod Thus Agoi is once addces- 
occasianaliy also connoted 'ijen (the wooer) of ntairten,* 

sed With toe a com^e’! once occurs 

MI pSeUo itiimjn, 
pcri^. as it occurs iit the Auesta 


Siimtorh;. Vj.Pum.j.l«Wdd ^ 

Tiiduk' to Vanmi^- 

L ^ nut* friejuiship with yo^ which was^ in tht^ 

Wh^t has become i>£ (^ter it and cniei yovi 

Tl.h ret-mnm- M >l>« P"* ^’v™' ‘'Tn.LX pil^ *«>••■ 

^ .1.- “Si < • ;“v" L. 

ml siRnificumv «n hr ^ v.urs mosl have U cu 

The iJciiiit is iliat some L Vcif« to fomc into 

-iW .h«.- Imndm^ 
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logical wiKiderattetw. liabk tn suffer from tJ»e limitation of 
a tarmal approach and may mislead us to cxtwrt a view of thi' 
earlior condition of tho Vedic people only in the livmns actiiallv 
composed earlier On the other hand, the possibility remains 
tliftt a hymn. e\en ^vhen eonsiderod later on linguistic grounds, 
may, neiertlieless, by invoking die memoix- of the iiast. reveal 
sorncthing aliont the Vedic people during Uieir comparatively 
early stage of development. It is such a refeitnce to the past that 
oftei, ctime across in the mention of the comr-ulclv rcIaUons 
of the \<^lie p^ls v.Tth their gods, particularly \ urui,a. From 
tiiise we may infer that the more we penetrate into the pre- 
listoiy of the Vedic people, the dearer do we see their gods to 
Ire ou (spoken ty liuman and maintaining a eomradeh' relationshin 
vvitli £hi- jncmljtrs of tho tribe. 

Philological considerations, too, corroborate this. Here is .1 
HK ot inutiense significance: 

0? « full of cows, of 

withowt an^er beins: in n'ur offspring; muy thou be alwaj-is 

human being (nrirat-sokhal iirtrauT® friends ]ike a 
wattrsjwi aiifftfl), ixissessing hn&e wealth and vast 

Agni Ircing addressed as an usura b iiKlwd remarkable ’"’ 
Sayana found it too inconvenient to comment upon, it in«ll‘cutt^ 

V eda the word (ituru |iad not fallen into disrem^c Piohsiblv 
more .gnific^t than tIUs b the use of tin* W 

full of srioep T ib is the solitary use of the word in tlie wliolr 

of iSf tefcrimw to the sheep as a form 

ot wraith. This again indicates that the rik datc^ bick to a 
[x*ricKl wlien the Vrttlit seers sserc still raising and tending the 
. leep, a practuv they must have evetitaullv given up, Tliesc. 

rltur:;/':! uflhe mt urcliak: 

. nltim of the flig \ edn. And it is tlie only riifc in xvlucli the 
word imait-utklm 'friend-1ike-ii-human-btang." tKcurs* in die 
itimparativelv earlier iroriods, the comradely relation fdt l>v the 

Liiic i}ocb for ilicir gods wi*s indeed ovcitlv liumiiii. 

Spiuikm}* of txjfnraddy rchitions, we nxi/remind Unr of .1 

™ iv . 2 , 5 . 

refemuMs tVlc^VeJue'oIS* '* addressed os an ontra. Such 

n‘oriaVinti!''dbriSr 

strainTr^nmK^Kif Mcurs four times but in the sense of o 

Strainer pmbably made of Ihe cheep's wool. 
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rather interesting evidence of the Vedk Uteratiires. In dw «ig 
Vetla. one of the worris used for ‘comrade is jtfmi/i: A^i w-.is 
addressed as ionamim the comraile o all men. Sayaa^. 

cm the authority of the I'mtrfj S«/r« e^plauied the word as fol¬ 
jameyah, bandbavolK Hie rnot jmn meam to 
toeether from tlie same plate are fnends, fnnws/flJi. One imint 
is dear- the word for comrade (fcmiih) is derived from the cir- 
ot toinR e.„en tan. .ta «n«- p|a«. Tin. 
of the word comrade with communism is mdei-d very old. But 

to the modem parallek of die Vcdjc g<^ 
According to the belief ‘he 

It was utilise of Varum's law and m.^ t that the iieas^^^ 
held the heaven and the earth separately 

The point, however, is that this myth is not distinctive onK 
of the Dinkas or the Vedie people. It formed i^rt of a world- 
wide Ix'lief. the relics of which arc fomid m 
Mesopotemia and Egypt and which 

mvth? Tliomson'’® answered the quesbon on the has 
ailalvsis of the .Amerindian eosmogonyi it is to ^ 
men^oTV^ of the tribe originally separabng 

ing moieties. Tlic drciimsta^. tlm Vc^rXts 

primitive mvth formed part of the bvmg faith of the % edic p^ts 
to sl>ow that they could not have moved v ery much ahead 

of the Inilv primitive conditions, t« as dk- 

The word primitive may perhaps be resentMl tt» as 
naraeiiig Nevt^hcless, it is here thiil we have the clue to the 
Kd talL* of the Vedic gods. When the primibvc peop es use 
the word god thev have in mind a bemg of a ct'rtam sort wluU. 
when we me the same word we have bi mind a being of a very 
different sort-''" after all wortls change much nmre ,dowlv than 
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]i^ples are not the same as our gods. And tf the gods cue nut 
the same, the hvms and prayers addressed to them. too. must 
V)e elifferent iu spirit. This again is a cnieiat point for the tinder* 
standing of the Vedic hymns. However, before we pass on to 
tiiscuss them, it nuiy he of advantage to remcmbcT some inoTe 
tnoflern pai-alleb, "We may return to onr Totlas. 


4 . Tns Tooas 


Rivers dtsciissi'd tJwf ‘prayers' of the Todas, althtingh 1 k> was 
not quite sttre whether it was the right wortl to use; 

I Lfcated these formulae of the dairy as prayers, and 1 

, there tsn be very lilUe dbubt that ari* of the nature ot 
^supplications, and are beJieved la invoke the aid ot the god® In 
pratccUng the sacred bidTaloes. tt mu^t bo confessed, however, that 
there is no^eiual evidence in the formulae of direct invocatinn of 
the £005. The name of no god Is itientioned In the vocative fema. 
In prayei^ there is barely mention of a god at all, If the term 

god be limited lo the anthropomorphic beings of the hiij-tops:^ 

The oxn-rt relation betu'ccn the formula and the gods large!v 
depends on iho exact meaning pf the word iditft, which is not quite 
clear. But, whaiever the meaning of tills word, ii is evident ihat it 
^ u same way In the cose of a god os in the case 

of a buffalo, a placOp a dairy vessel, or other even meaner object.”^ 


An elimination of tlie so-called prayer^i of the Toclas shows 
why Rfvere was not sure at>oiit using the term ‘prayers’. Here 
is the typical list of the short formulae with KngUsh trrinsla lions 
tsijfefully prfpared hy 


1. tanevtma : May it be well, or, may be ble^ed. 

2. larrnamo ! May it be well, or, may be merciful 

well tunenma : With the buffaloes and calves, may h be 

71UV ark tfeu : May there be no disease, 

5. karun orJc ma ; May there be no destroyer. 

0. nudre ark tna i May there be no poisonous animals. 

i . kavei ark ma : May there b# no wild beasts 

hUls^' ^ ^ (falling down) sleep 

9. pualht kart pa tna : Mny be kept from floods 
10. iiit ark nan ; May Uiere be no Arc. 
n. ma liti ma : May rain fulL 
)2. maj Mm ma : May clouds rise, 

13. pwl puv tTiu: May grass flaurish. 

]4. lUr ur wid ; May water spring. 

The ini crest of lids list for the Vcdic sturlcnt !> uhvioiLi, 
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Trimsbted into the archaic language of the each iwiii/r / 

of the list could ver>' casiK have formed part of some nfc of the 
flir. VedfJ. And all these are but tlw simple i-xpressiom of the 
ov^rvdav desire of a people who iue *<> "insider anything 
;is more'predous than cattle. It follow's that if the buffaloes and 
cvervUiing connected mlh the dairy' appear to them to lx* 

.«cacr^ - the highest objects of reverence - tJic reason is not th. t 
they have learnt to take a reffgtous view of thi^e things m our 
seiwc, but simply thal lliey mean evcrjihmg to them, l^l^r 
ritiiak are dcsi^'cd to multiply and protect "I; 

the instruments of such protection arc imagmed by tliem to tw 
invested with the most wonderful magical poteiiw > 

to Im expected, therefore, that if we p to or 

oiir sensratnong the Tod;is, our search sw>uld be fnistraled, 
would end. as it has actually ended with Rivers, in chareclensmg 
the pre-religious attitude of the Todas as a form of degenerated 
TfligiDii. 

Rivers put forth the theory' of degeneration of .^hgion 

among the Todas on the bask of the .fe 

him as such-that the Tod^is must have onginally moved t^c 
Nilglri Hills from some other part of tlm country wjth a l^ly 
f>f highly developerl gods.’ who were gradually forgotten by their 

present descendants: 

I list as the uravcr of the Todas seems to have almost defienemtect 
into the uiterfiiiec of barren formultie, so is there mason to 
that atbtudrof worship which is undoubtedly present m the 

Tom "rere sure pmund than in the of the dairy formulae. 

S » *«l“l'Sl W-pn <>( .J" 

nnri envem the affairs of men, and that by a lobB 
th^ have become unreal, the supplications 

and stones, but to bells and dair> vesseiS- 
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TliLs IS tiol f\«r* a livjtothtsu but, ius Rivers liiiiisclf wtm 
wnscientious t-iioiigh to admit, simply n ‘general impression,’ ,ii 
surmise, whirJj r^'stetl on no seeitre groimd. Ratlicr, the onh' 
betsis for thi5 genera! impression is the supposition that the TiHia 
ant^stors onc<^ posst^ss^J a (leveioped religloii with a dCTeluptxl 
IkxIv of gods with AeKieh ihey migrated to the Xiigiri Hills. 
L'titler these eireumst antes, the onJy way ijj wJiich Hhers ecu Ini 
strengthen his siippo^iiitjon was to add anodier supjHJsitioii: the 
oilier gods of the Todas must lia^^e been replaecxl hv a set of 
gfxis. TnlercstiiigJy enough, these ao-eaihxl new gods^ of 
^I'hojn alone Rivers find smy dirt^t evideiitt*, were aJl fount! tn 
have Ix^n but hiimsm in origin; 


these old ^ods have gradttolly 
thf ^alJty; that «rUiifi heroes have beeN 

folded l^p some extent on actuaJ fact, have more interi^l Xo thi; 

legends of the 

co!Sllte^oW^f^nc^.!il^ b^comme veRuor in prosnss towards 

Obvifiusly, \V<* have; ht'rc fin* sixtiiUitor rcpliicin^ tiie ficM 
jintbro|wIogisl — ftiversi depending more on his ‘inclinafion (o 
heJteve fhnn xtwrcling what is attiialiv olisersed. Iti defuull 
of any ncfiial evidence for the original'developcti form of reli¬ 
gion of the Todas, the bare fact that the ideas and praebces of 
these pc?ople, as iii.!tually observed, fall sJiort of a religion propn-, 
Cninnot make thv hypothesis of the degeneration of religion valhl 
or legitimate. And if this hypothesis k tilegitimsite, the only 
other hypothesis that remaisis is, that the Tfxia belief'; reprt'sctiJ 
a pre religious stage of tt>iisdousness in nvhieh the gods have not 
fully cast off thtr traces of I heir mimdani'! origin. 

VVe liavp argiierl this point a1x>ut the Todas becat«s«" It ha.'r 
a diroet bearing «io otir iinclerstanding of the Wxlfc literatures, 
Avhieli itjntain the Tecerrls of a simitar process of religion in the 
making. This does not mean that the \^edfc literahircs as u 
whede uniformly represent a simihur stage of pre-reUgrous coti- 
se^ousness. In a large number of places of the Rig VVdii itself 
we find the deities as fully tievelopixl gotls am! mentioned in the 
vocative form. ^Vliat sl^uld not be overlooked, howevt^r. k that 
in many other hymns they are not so» and have yet to outgrow 
the marks of their human origin and quasi-human chiuaCtcristics. 
^V1lat hi .^tilj more important is that, so far as the earlici' portions 

452- Cr. 205-7 for the Todn myth of how Kwoto, tho 
mail, became Meilitars, the supreme among the ^ods. 
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of the Rig Vetia are concerned, there is hardi)' any trace of the 
dawn of the other-ivorldly or stiirtly spiritual values in the con¬ 
sciousness of the poets who composed them. If it is at all possi¬ 
ble to eliaraclerise anjihing as tsjnstituting the central theme of 
such a vast collection of songs, it is the desire for the essentially 
Ihis-worldly objects on tlie part of a pastoral peojilc. 

5. Tiiis-w'orldlv D^iaes 


Tlie Dinkiis of Africa have their orally composed hymns. 
So are the ‘prayers’ or ‘formulae* of the Todas handed down 
through generations. The reiison is simple. Pastoral peoples 
are pre-literates* They are yet to develop a script. 

Of course, tlic simple hymns of the Dinlias or the naive 
formulae of the Todas stand alisohitely no comparison to the 
enormous and magnificent literary' creaHons of the Vedic peo¬ 
ple. Nevertheless" there ore certain points of similarity tind 
these have great interest for us. Living as they did in a pastoral 
society, the Vedic poets, too, were unacquainted with a svntten 
script! The songs or poems thev created were composed orally 
and handed down from gcncraHon to generation orally 
The poet Ktiova* son of Ghora^ addri^sised the Manila tliiis. 


Make hymns by your moutJj (nsyeL spread like the doud; 
sing the ukthya {laudatory hymn) in Gayatri metre, 

'Making Iwmns by llic mouth’ is understandable enough 
But what may be meant by ’spreatUiig these like the cluod i* 
Savana gave us the doe: 'As tlie doud spreads water, like tliat. 
In short like the dond, the h™ns, too, were meant to sliower. 
And, while discussing the Chanting Dogs of the Chmido^fl 
irnanisad, we have already seen vvhat precisely were the \edic 
songs meant to shower. It was the fulfilment of desires Tliat is 
whvl the Vedic songs were also called krtMiniatrsf, the showery 
of desire. And what was the natnm of these d«ires? Tho 
desire for food, wealth, cattle, children, strength mid safety- « 
w:i,s never the desire for liberation or mohti. Tlirs word, signi¬ 
fying the highest ideal for the later champions of the Ve(fc. wras 

in fact unknown to the Vedic poets. i r ii,„ 

To bt-gin with, we may quote here only a few nfo from e 
R|.r Ver/fl ^The translation is somewhat free, but the tlns-worldh 
ch^cter of the iinderlying desires cannot be missetl; 
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May the highly^ desired wealth move a round 115 every day^ May 
the foods li^ire us in our work,^^- 

O Apiit bestow abundant food upon. us. O Agni^ grant us 
colossal wealthn™ 

May we. O Brahmaoaspatir be daily in i>cissessiDD of weU-rcgn- 
3 ated and food-supplying wealth; do thou add for us the braves 
(semSi) to the braves, — Ihou. who are ihe greatest, accept our invo¬ 
cations with foodJ-^ 

The etymobgY of the name Bra1miana!kpat]^ as suggested by 
SayiUiiip^^' is quite revealing: hmlitnanah ^nnnstjn fHidvndhn'sfjiJ 
k^nmamh x)U jiatih j}*dayit{i^ one that nupirislies the activity of 
fcx>d-produttiQn. Tlik was not im invention of Saviiiiu. The 
already suggested that the word hnihmfi was one 
of the synonjms for tmm or food. Tins ahine 1a>*5 hsife the 
materialistic coneepbon of the V'edic godij; it also show^i how far 
removed from the Vtrdtw was the idealistic oiiikHik of tli^ L/pnii- 
.sads^ in wliich brahman meiint tlie ulbrnate reality as con¬ 
sciousness. 

Incidentally, accerding to tiie Ni^hanfUj another sj'nonym 
for tffirid or food is priu. But Pitii was also the nauve of a Vedlc 
deity, to whom was addressed an entire mkta of tlie Ri^ 

ITie special interest of tliLs sniffir is its stiu-k rnaterialisJT^- 

I glorify Pity, the greal, the upholder^ the strong, by whose 
invigoratirig pawer Trita (the famous) tortured the deformed Vritca- 

Savoury Pitu; honeyed Pltu; we weltome {txjrirfiBiF^?) 
become our protector. 

Come to tts, henefleial Pflu, with beneficial aids; a soui^b 
light; a friend well rcspectedi and h&ving no envy. 

Your flnvniLTs Pitu, are diffused through the regions, ns ^he dusts 
are spread through the regions, — as the winds are apreafi through 
the sky. 

Those (men), PitUi who are your dbtributors, most sWeet Pitii, 
--- they who are the ealers of you and your juices, inc^^i*se Uhe 
thou wilh elongating necks. 

The minds of the mighty goda are flKedt Pltu, upon yoti; hy 
your active asslslancCg (Indra) slew Ahl. 

O Pitu* the weolih which Is associated with the mounU"^* went 
to you; hear you, O sweet one, be accessible to our eating. 

And since we enjoy the abundaiicc of the winters and the plants; 
therefor^. Body, do thou gx^w faf. 

And since we enjoy. Soma^ thy niExture w^ith boiled tndk or 
boiled barley, therefore^ Gody^ do thou grow fat 

O com of the name Karambha' fuUen and acts vise *he organ 
Corikkh}; therefore Body, do thou grow fast 

We ejttmct froin you. Pitu, by our words, us cows yiP^^ butler 
fbr oblation: — you who sit logelher and cat merrily with fiodSf 
do sit with us and cat merrily. 
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Thus Pilu or footl - a Yedic god who sat in the company 
of gods and men — was also wholesome to eat and one that 
iTHide the hodij f<rf. Here there is no conc?ept of tlie soviL The 
imderljing idea was obviously fin from being religious or spiri¬ 
tualistic. "W'e shall quote some inore esaroples from the Rtg 
Veda to see how deeply olisessed these poets with material 
desires, Tlie following translations are fnmi H. Chosh w'ho, 
depending on ths interpretations of Savima. has read spiritual¬ 
istic ideas in the rifa as far as practicable. Nevertheless, the 
predominantly this-worldiy character of the songs are obvious: 


Aimi. son of strength, lord of food and of yattl^ give us abund¬ 
ant sustenance, thou who knewest all that , siihwdrsive 

May auspicious w'orlfs, unmolested, 

(of foes), come to us from every quarter; may 

away from US, hut granting us protection, day by day, be ever with 

u£ lor ouf advanettnenU^^ urHif-h 

Usast possessor of food, bring us that various wroalth by which 

fresh our Strength’ with trickling ^ J*the rtrifl'Thwi^ 

Steed aid tht food: and may uur unsurpAsscd wealth sJiine like th 

115 from both su^ focsJ®-'* 

Samsvati, best of mothers, best of nvers, best of goddesses, we 
are. as it were, of no repute; grain us mother distinction 

Come to us with friendly, auspicious, and mighty aii-s, thou 
who art great and all-pervading: bestow upon us ample riches, safe 
from injury, well spoken of, desirable, and renot^J® 

We soJicit wealth of ihe adorable (Aj?ni>, Uie mvoker of the 
sods, the pureT the single-minded, the iiniflcent, the cornmendablcp 
the behnlder of all, who Is tnaDy-«-eolDiji^d like a chariot, lit 

form, ajiri always Mcndly to maixkindJ-^ ,„+.v * 

We thv mortal frieods have recourse for our protection to thee, 
the divine, the grand^n of the watets, the auspicfotis, the reaplcfi- 

dent, the accessibJe, the sinless^ " . ^ - j , j - j 

Mav wc exempt from disease, rejoicing In food, roaming free 
over the wide ol the earth, dliigent in the worship of Aditya (odt- 
il/nsyn pretum upferi^ritah: lit Hvlng near »■«««»= 

of Aditya} over be in the fiood. favour of Mitra^ 

Fr^ndiy and beautiful (AgniJ. bring thy ^lend (Varuna) to 
our nresence os two strong horsat convey the swift charmt along the 
road^to ito gen It thou rEtcivest. Agni, me gratifying (oblation} tog^ 
Varunn, and with the Bll-itiumuiurg Jlaruts, grant bril- 
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liant Agni. happiness to our sons and grandtsons; grant beautiful Agnj, 
happiness to ourselves- 

May tichesp envied by many^ devolve upon us day by day, and 
food a^'cit us. *-*<5 

May Indra and Vanina, the bveiihrowers (of foes), be around 
us with (their) protections; {that thereby we may have) good sons 
and grandsons, and fertile lands, and long life and verility^^^i 

Agni of irresistible prowess, bring to us most powerful treasure; 
(invest us) with surrounding wealthy mark out the paths to ahiin- 

dance.Ha 

Mighty Agni, grant us a son able to eneaunter hosts; for ixioti 
art true and wonderful and the giver of food with cattle.*^™ 

May we ever, gods, enjoy great and uninterrupted felicity- May 
we ever be participants of the unprecedented joy-conferring* and 
well-guided protection of the Asvins; brings to us, immortal 
riches, male progeny, and all good thingaJ^* 

Bestow quickly^ Angni^ upon us who are abluent, wondrous 
w^ealth, with abundant viands and protections, such as enrich other 
men with wealth, with food with male descendants ^“ 

Surpassing all earthy things, may he bestow upon vs riehea. des¬ 
troying his enemies by his greatness^ um'esisted, unassailcdA-*^ 

Drink it as of old, and may it exhilarate thee: hear our f^ycr 
CbraJjtria), and be exalted hy our praises; make the ?un visible^ 
nourish us with food, destroy our enemies, rescue the 

Bhaga, chief leader of riteSt Bhaga^ Mthful promlser of 
Bhaga, granting (our wishes) ^ fructify this ceretnony, enrich us 
with cattle and horses; may we BhagOt the einmcni with nmle des¬ 
cendants and foilfnvors-t*« 

Protector of the dw'elling, recognise us: be to us an exceUem 
abode, the non-inflicter of disease; whatever, we ask of thee, be 
pleased to grant: be the btetower of happiness on our bipeds and 
quadrupeds-i^*^ , , 

Come, NasatyaSi with your cattle-giving, horse-bestowing, 
yielding chariot; all praises gather round you, who are resplendent 
with admirable beauty of persons-^^'* ■ 

Overcomers of (hostile) men* Indra and Agnh eome vnlh food 
upon us; let not the malevnlimt have power over ^ 

Bring to US, Asvms, riches comprising cattle, male offlspring, 
chariots, horsesi fotKlA*'- , 

Bring Unto us riches by hundreds end by thousands, desirea ny 
many, sustaining ^ 

Endowed with great wisdom preserve us for fame, for atrengtn. 
for victory, for heppinesa, for prosperity,*'^ . 

House-givmr wise AgnI* rescue our vfork from the unrighteous 
and the enemies-^*''- 

Give us abundant wealth; give abundant wrealth to our chiictren, 
to our dwelling, fulGl our desire to 
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O S&iTia, grant uf slrenfith nrd initiatives! destroy the enemies, 

Mo>-Uie'*e?u^‘soma grant us thousand-told wealth and mighty 

^^''^'Smrsend down rains tot there be 
lirmement. bring the.store o( meshaustible food. 

llicse rendering?; nf ’some of the Vedic nfe not pvc 
Its a trite pictnre of tlie obscurmes and mythological 

im^ilv^ in the verses. S’evcrtheless they do give m some 
!S, oftrk" tbenu. of the Rig Wr/s - i/.d 
uor/t% objects. Tlie examples am not at 

hiif t ilrm it rundom. It mnv Isc argued, even ns samples tnc 

take iwtmrse lo ay ^ liow fvmdiunentally 

tistical slaiidaid by Maedminei j fa _... 

menliinu'd a considerable ntimber of syno- 
nv^s for tlie ivord flimn nr food. Folbwing is a rough «tim^ 
of llte number of to ibese words along jjnlb to 

f A ,«v!i!r in the Rji' Verb: dii«ii«fi 119; «-fifon olo. 

pr^. 

24: sutuh 181: srnani 3; avsh 229; jau R o’ 

k/ijM •r’i'i' nrJt 89- 64: {fcnJiMi 16^: flrkeili 108, ksnmiifl -, 

s:iis 

232; ouradi 17; fcibfawi 1: i/4«rh fo; wniMJni a3. 

The total comes to over 3,000, al«iit one third of the tc^al 

t ^ilur of iliL- Ri’a V'edfi. And these SMionjms for food 

niimiHT of rjks ot llu oi„ n« „;,ni.„vt nf ■» ilesirc 

a,, d,n.,« ah..™ aa'ati™*’! 'S™ L Wm 

far fond. YU Jatli «■> anamara'.™ ’’J.*;'' 

.d W “!;* ^iigllh/faanltoaad 101 rynaaym, 

tl« far Mf«» or sfreaph. 9 

for MP'- -yi, * for d/ioao"-' oc 

syiicirtVTOS for go' ' ' 
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maleiial wealth, and 15 sv-non™:^ for or . 

And, to meoHon only one striking e3cnmple, the word go, along 
with derivatives, occurs no less tiuin a thansand tiines in tlic 
Rig Veilii and as positively reliitt?d to the d^?sire for cuttle. 
Tluis, if we are prepared to go tlirough a wean^ process of 
enumerating the total number of times all the wortls feir water, 
strength, cow, progeny and materiid wealth oeenr in tlie Rijl 
Veda, and always as indicating the longing for these, we shall 
reach a staggering figure, — and this twen after making due 
allow'an.co for the cross-references mvolvid in tlie considerable 
number of ambiguities tfiat are there. And still the list would 
cxclutle a large number of otlier wortls expressing mattria] 
desire?;. 

Thus the impression we have from the random samples is 
confinned by Avhat Macdonell chilled the stahsEical standitrEl. The 
Vedic poets did nut know of any song that was not a showercr 
of desire and they did not know* of any desire that xvxis not posi¬ 
tively materiak And if their desires w'ere so thoruughlv this- 
xvorklly, it would he WTong to altritniEe to thmy auv otlis^r-floridly 
or spiritualistic world-ontlook on the precarimis evidence of 
extremely doubtful inteTpretation of a few fragments of such 
an cRornKius oompiiaUon of their songs. 

It is lerniJting hew to venture a eomment. According to the 
orthodox or later \ edie traditiuii, there are four forms of' liinndn 
ideal. These are: (lhanua. artha. htina aiid tit^km. Thr? mate¬ 
rialists are invariably denounced bel^^uso of their refusal to 
admit the first and the fourth of these, Tlie stock ooiulemna 
tion of them is that they aie tiflha-katttti-prfitthiin/ih, j.e,, tliose 
who admit only urtlm (muteriitl wealth) iind knmn (the susuiil 
urge, or, in the broiultT sense, desire iu general) as the iHiainioH 
hopjnm. Therefore, in order to jmlge how' far the earlv Vedic 
poets themselves differed from tlie'‘matcriali!(l,s condt'nmetl by 
the later chiunpions of the Wrifw. we have la determine tlic 
importance of the ideals of tUwnm imd tuoha in the ftig 
Tlie classical definition of tlhnnnti, as given bv Kaniuhi,’" is 
'that from which results the prosix'rity in this'world (liUttiu- 
dayah) and final liberation (jiififfreyfisd/i),' Myfciw, again, meant 
final liberation. It s%-mild be a rare feat indeed if a single rrk of 
the genuinely earlier jmrtirms of the ffig Vedfi can be made to 
reveal the ideal of moksfi or final iilTeration as inspiring die earlv 
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V<Mlic noels. Ai«l if thLs were so, it would W impiopet to rtttn- 
biile to them the idtul of dhwrmrt either, bcpmse. tws 
we have just seen, the chissieul anderstunduig of 
telusivo i .he Ideal of oiofee. In short. 

Ideal, of .ttonno and vote.. ,W 

appear to ns as not diffemg verj^ much fpun the matena^te. 

thing is certain about them it Ls that they were mos 
thornughiv iaspiretl hv the ideals of artUa and fcfliiW, 
they were yet ofniausly fitr irom funinilating th(«e ideals into 

a pluk^phv^ observtrd that this unde^tamling of the 

z- I. 1 <he^i*r filC't of tlio existence of a liost or 

“n v« fa tan. Ivcmm^i 

“ TtXf &^t « rXTi d.a. in Chor p.rt,ag« .!«>• 

really tlivmt. riidrc developed cooceplion of ths" 

mnvi;d somewhat ‘ tbeir^ar-diviue statius, as 

Witnessed b> thesr passage., l 11 buman and 

teem^of th^c bear wealth (mfuaJhrt) ^ul are 

1 1 1 w^adih The Biblms are the fore* 

^ S"- imSie giver of focal and U.is is 

Tne liiat gives birth to food'” (r^mviihO • ^ 

^ith {megtob), producers of food 

the m ike^f M (ttcii^Hiifcifi'”). Agni him-Stdf is the lord of 
wealth (myipwmi iwfi/i) and tlie fosterer of fwid (oojmn- 
Wicir«b'”)/savana cjuotcd Panini to show that this was one o 
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the Vedic names (,S£fm;na) for Agni. Agrii mates food (ca/n- 
and Inilru is one whose friends utc the ptnduccrs of 
fond (sraDaijat-sokha^^^). tndra is one with food ( ofl/awm’'' ) 
and Asvins the possessors of footl ( wj/aranffl'^^). Agni is the 
lord of wealth (riiyj-pfl;f;i ) among wealth (rai^inamMiiiu- 
risvan goes to Agni who is like wealth ( rayini-fca''*"). India U 
full of w'ealth ), Agni js the increaser of itincf I'lmna- 

vrkihtih) and one who moves v\ith food {pfiiti tviranti fninrt/ft*^'). 

However, of all such epithets tlie ones that interest ns most 
ore those which svcrc applied by the Vwlic [xiets almost indLs- 
CTiininately to their gods its well us their kttismen. One of these 
is eri-hi, the possessor of food. The gHjiw of the Mari its is 
addrtfssed as the prossessor of food {tirkW*'’'), at the same lime 
human lieings jire called arkinnh Another such is tnijti-Tatiia 
(lit., gluwing with food), are addressed as (.-opi* 

Ttitna and so arc the Bibhus.’^* At the same time the poets 
sing, 'May we, [jossessed of wealth, glow with food (tfl/iJ- 
ra/nr/h'**Itidra is asked in make 'our' knowledge {tihftfah. 
alternatively actions) glowing with frwid,^"* A third interesting 
c.vample is cajiitjan. Even Saymm’'''' was sometimes obliged to 
render it as ‘while making or producing food,' Indra is addressed 
as the producer of food { cf/;fiynFitrmi"'" ), Soma is producing food 
( Along svith the Rihhns, who are Uie possessors nf 
food, indra, while producing food (cajatjan), is Jisked to go 
towards tlie i/w/mo’**- However, the most frefpient mention of 
this is in cfinneetion with the human livings: AVhile producing 
ffjiKl (vainijfin ica) praise Agni, the foremmt of food {jjasostn^ 
O Indra, we. while prmluciiiig food {vaffujantaJt), 
sprinkle thee with ‘M’hile producing food in (he tjajnd, 

^ve ins'okc indra/’'*^ Men fnflrw/i) while pitKlueing foofi (cff/a- 
tjfititnh), ins'oke Iridrad*^ .Agni is udtiressed as the lord of wealth 
( cnsu-piTti), with svhosc lielp ‘May we, while pnodneing food 
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win fand (i3o/f»n jatjeina^*^).’ *\\e, wJiile pro* 
diicing foot! (iMjaijanUth), invoke A^ui in biitrlts for our protec¬ 
tion — Agni, the iiicreuser of weallli in buttles.'’'"* In li large 
number of eases, the in vocation aecompiinying the act of the pro- 
cluctiflii of food is directed to Indra: inilra, we invoke thee while 
pTodneing food/'®® ‘While producing food see are c-alling Indrr 
and \'avu to give us food."-""' Tlie footl-produciog worck are 
sent towards Indra.''"' Indra remains with tlie protUicer of 
food.*®’* ‘O Indrn. protect us - the pTudiiccrs of food.’’"' But 
what is of most surprising interest is that lliere were even 
in the age of the fiig Veih who thought that the production of 
food was sufficiently imiiortant for the human Iwings and the 
invocation of Indra' for tliis purtwse was useless: O petipk- 
(inwi/i). while producing food you send praises to Indni, as if he 
truly existst But who has ever seen Indra? Hence whom shonkl 
we praise?'’'®* 

These examples, again, arc not verj' carefully chwi'n but 
taken more or less at random. There is no tUnibt that any 
student of the Rtg Vctla, can, without much elfort. find plenty 
of pnralleLs, Deeply concerned as iHey were witli material 
values, the poets of tlie flfg Vedii hardly knew or praised 
any god who was not vitally connected with these wdues. And. 
If/t w'c ntiribiite too hastilv o lonscinusness of spirituaHstic 
ideas to the early Vedic iwe'ts, it may be ivseful to have a word 
nf caution here.' Worcb cliiUige more slowly than their mean- 
ings And so it often happens that under new tircnmshmccs an 
old word is retained to describe a tu^v phenomenon altogether. 
The common belief that the Big Vcdti is spiritualLstic in content 
is to a "Teat extent the result of some such confusion: a conside¬ 
rable number of words, originally hasing only a matenalistic 
content in the Rig Vedo, have survived m later Sansknt with 
altered, i.c., with spiritualistic, implications. In short, the mean¬ 
ings of these svords hail passed into their opiwsites. 

The most handv example would probably be the word 
/ifingfluiin, in our times it is used ns the commonest word fur CfOd. 
However, hha^a in the Rig Veda, simply meant material wealth 
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Or a shiire tlierenf, Bhaf^av^in, therefore* meant 'one with rnatc- 
riiil wealth,' or "^oiie entitled to a share/ 

The word isi:^rft (God) is another esamplc. The |x>ets of 
the fijg Veda did ooh iiowever, took this to mean God The 
mentioned four !5}™nyms for it: ntstri, mjelh 
niyutvan and indinn. All these referred to one amnected with 
the function of 'spreading' — presumaldv, increasing or augment¬ 
ing. But increasing or augmenting what? A reasoned via\y of 
the contexts in which the wards aclxiully occur in the Rig 
does not leave us Iti imy doubt its to the answer: it svas the 
activity of increasing or augmenting the material wealth, parti¬ 
cularly food, 'Hius Jndra as artye, was seiulirag iralfle to the Vedic 
singers and giving back the Ciurthly meal to the givers tliert^f/'^’" 
Agnh us anja. hi the past led men to gel profuse food.-'^^ Ajs 
nrye, again, he wits producing wealth and upholding die fiti'l 
and WiLs nonrisliing the gotls and men hy giving them 
Vayu^ as myuivan, w^as uivoktHl to come ^^ilh weiilth for the 
delight of the singers,^ indra^ as t}je lord of was the 
giver of horses^ cows, burloy and had been in the past a ixisti- 
vieldcr as a friend towards friends/-*'^ Agni, as ttiaini?, was the 
lord of svcalth and the ctrstudian of wraith/^* And so on. It 
would be te^litHis trj ipiole niure e^^amples. \VTiat nectls to bt? 
remembered^ rather, i^ thal, if the gods of tim Hig Veda thus 
invariably appear a^ eonncctxxl with the aCtiAity of increasing 
the material wealth — particnlwrly food — it may be inferred 
that tliey were originallv nuly the producers thereof, Inleri'st- 
ingly, the Nigbantu-^'^ nwntioned four synonjTits for {tisianjti- 
karnwJUth^ the activities of making or producing maierial 
w'enlth or the means of siibsislcoce: needlt'ss to add, all these 
refem-*i:l to the activities nf the gods ihemselves, 

6. Tin: Coxtr^AKAnvE Muikod 

To reapitukte: That wlijcli invariably inspired the songs nf 
the fiig Vcila wits only the simple cvenday desire of a pastoral 
people. Even the gods, in whose praise the poets were so often 
going into w^tacies, were hut the cinl>ot!iments of such desinii 
a'i already fulfilled. In other words, tlie same simple evervday 
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desires went to the ronking of tlic Vedic gotls. Tnvoealions tf) 
them svcre often only ftiewtlly requests to lead tlie poets and 
their kinsmen to the fulfilment of these desires. We cannot 
judge Such retinests in terms nf what we mean hy w'orsltip. For 
the gods, in a large nunilxT of the songs, were only liuman i>r 
niiasi-hnman beingsj and if in some other songs tiicy have ccMcd 
to be so, even those point to an anterior stage of their develop- 
ntont at which they must have been s«. That is, lliough some 
of tlie Vedic poets moved nearer to w'hat we mean by religion, 
tlicir ancestors did not. And it is this ancr'stial experience of 

theirs that concerns us most. n - j 

It will lie objected that such an approach to the Big v c(ta 
ignores or overlooks an imporUint eharaetcristie of lh«c songs. 
These were not songs in the ordinary sense of the term, 
but were meant to be employed (einit/ogn) in Ure Vedic nhials. 
the iftiiiim. And this nieaics that in orrler to understand the 
original significance of the Vedic snn^, we have to go into the 
quKition of the origin of the Vedic riliiiils. 

Yafna or the ritual is. in a sense, the key to the Vedic lite¬ 
ratures However, before we go into the question uf tlie origin 
of the j/fl/pw. it is nccessarv' to lie clear alxiut the comparative 

methotl we discussed in Cliapler II. , . , , c 

If the Vedic soeietv' cannot be understnod independently ot 
the \^eilic Eiflinn, the Vedic yn/wJ. too, is un-nndeiratandable when 
divorced from the Vetlic socielj'. The key to the Vedic swaety 
is to he found in the p-rstoral economy of the V«Uc [Xfop e. In 
accordance siith our method, tliereforv, we mav begin with the 
iiiiestioin Wliut is known in general alioul the baiiic chaiacten- 
stirt of the social organisation of the people linng in the pasto¬ 
ral stages of economic des'clopmeut? 

This lakes ns back to Cliapter 1\', Section 2, where we liave 
discussed the classification of ibc sursivang hiben from tlic jwmt 
of view of their econumie development. W^iat is parhcularly 
relevant here is that, like the third grade of agricultural eco- 
mirnv. the second or the nvirc lulvanced grade of the 
economy murks tlte tenninutinn nf the pre-class or Iriilv mbal 
society,: it is here that the tribal snciely l»g»« to dismtc^aie. 
In Other words, there were two paridlcl paths that led men from 
the pre-class snciel)'. Those w'ere tlie developTnent.s oHlie agri- 
cukur.rl and the pastoral ccnnoiny. However, the final 
tive change - the full transformation of the pre-cl^ mlo the 
Closs-dirided society - could only he die result of the acenmu- 
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lilted f^uantitative dsiin^es, ihe gradual increiise in tliu pro 
ductivitj' of hiunan labnnr wliicb iiUimately enabled ft to pro* 
duce more tixm was necessan- for its mainlenarite. i.o., created 
tlie possibilitj' for a few tn live on tiie labour of many, tlie 
essential precoodihon for tlie division of society into cliLises. \\v 
shall try to trace some aspect of this process as reflected in the 
^'L‘<iic literatures. For the present, we need only remember that 
the development of the pastoral economy was itself a piotracted 
'jirocess at the end of which abne the final breakdo^sn oi 
the pre-cluss society took place. 

The Rig ^vas composed by pastoral people, but it muit 
h^ve taken them several tenlnries to compose the whole of it- 
This long period must liave alssJ \s'itncssed the uccumubtion of 
the quantitative changes in the productive capacity of the Vedic 
people which went on creating tlie material conditions for the 
iiitimate quaJitath'c transition from the pre-class to the class- 
<livicle«1 society*. Thus, on the basis of the general law of social 
development, the presumption \wiikl l>e that the Rig Vcffa as a 
whole was the literature of a long trunsitional period^ retaining, 
on the one hand, the memory* — and sometimes* ev^cn the reflec¬ 
tion — of the pre^liiss society nlong %vjth its characteristic beliefs 
and ci.istoms, while, on the olher himd, foreshadowing the reali¬ 
ties of the cbss-dividecl society. 

That the Vedic people were originally tribiil is, however^ 
not a neu' point The fomnost of llte morlern stiholars Iiave 
unhesitatingly used the word tribal to refer to their social urg^mi- 
sation.-^* However, the speeial advantage of tlic comparative 
metliod is that it helps ns to nin\^c a step fnivvard —to 
clearer understanding of the tribal sueiety — and thereby to 
enable its to imdcrstaiid ctrrtain more or less obvious features of 
the Veda in the light nf our knowledge of the surmising 
tribes. 

It may Iw of some mteiest tfi meuti<jn here at least one 
example of Jinw even the most eminent of iuir modern ^^cthc 
scholars have, by Ignoring the comparative method, arrived at 
conclusions which are at l^cst snpf*rficia1. Here is an observation 
of Wintemitz:^^* 

However, we must not form too cxsiUcd an idea of tiic moral 
conditions in ancient India, and not piettirc Iheie to ourselves in sucti 
an idyllic manner, as certainly Max Muller at times dantp We 
hear in the hymns of the Rio ¥cdii of incest, seduction p conjugal 
un faith futnea£, the procuring ot abortion, as also oC deception p theit 
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and robbery. All thj^ p^v« nctbmg 


and again in laier Indian literature. 


This is sound, but only negalively — as an antidote to the 
idvUic picture drawn by Nlav Muller and of course also to tje 
mv^cal awe propagated during so ^any cenlimra. And this 
negative value of the obsen’ation is the result of the admission, 
— however halting and partial it might be,-^lf the cfpioparative 
method, the admission that modem cnthnology luis signmeant 
to throw on such ancient a literature as the Rig Veda. For 
the Vcdic people oouH not have, like Athena of Creel; mytho- 
logv spning forth from the earth in complete armour as it w^re. 
On the con^arv, like all other peoples of the w'orld, they had to 
begin life at the vcr>' beginning, from the lowest step in the 
scale of social evolution, or as W'intfmitT. said, they hud gra- 
diiallv to climb the step-ladder leading from savagerv to emh- 
sation. Further, as rightly pointed out. there remained survnvaLs 
of savage habits even in the Rig Veda, which, obviously enough, 
cannot be understood es^copt in the light of wlint is knoi^ in 
general about such habits still surviving among the vm- back¬ 


ward peoples- 


cr! the conclusions which Wintemie/ has arrived at 
imificant and even positively misleading. Aiul this 

^ _ iT ■ F ■■ ^ I _ -I'. M >■ ^ ■ ■‘■■>1^ 4* Vh j'k ini^rTX. 


] Towever^ 
is ffuiti? msigi: 


is because of the want of sufficient seriousness about the com¬ 
parative method itself. It is not tire positive teaching of modem 
L«thnnlonv that the primitive people are as much giycri to 
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The point, as Engels^^^ clearly explained, is tliat it h im|XHi' 
sihle to judge the sexual mondity of the primitive sodeK' in 
standivrds of our own; and though inter^tribal Wiir, iuid therefoii“tr 
robbeiy^ niight have lieoume a regular fealiire of the more deve¬ 
loped stages of the pastoral etonomyi the material conditions for 
individual thefts Mithin the tribe did nut develop in the tnily 
primitive society for the very simple reason that property was 
still jointly owned. If, therefore, it is possible to trace in the 
Rig Ve^^e^ records of social \ices in the modem sense, the pjisi- 
ages in which these occur are to !>e traced to that stage of social 
development in w'hich the tnily primitive conditioiis were be¬ 
ginning to disintegrate. But the predominant characteristic of 
the Hrg V'edfl docs not reveal social vices as w e nndetstand them 
today. 

We shall return later to discuss the concept of the rim in the 
Big Veda and shall see that it represented w hat Engels"calbd 
^the simple moral grandeur of the iinejenl gentile sodetj," But 
the most pronounced characteristic of the social organisation 
flrst- 

W^c maVf iu aoeordance with our methotl, Ijegin with w'hat 
is directly obserx^cd about tl^e trilics stm'isong today at a stage 
of development similitr to tliat <if the Vedic pet^ple. On the 
admission of Wintemitz himself, the Kaffirs of Africa arc suclu 
And here is the obserx’ation of KidiP^^ on the most pronounced 
feature of their social organisation: 

A Kaffir feels that "the frame that binds him extends lo the 
clnn. The sense of solidarity of the family in Europe is thin and 
feeble compared with the full-blooded sense of corporate union of 
the Kaffir clan. 'TTie claims of the clan entirely swamp the rights of 
the Individ uaL The system of tribal larul-lenure^ which has worked 
so well in its smoothness that it might satisfy the utniojti efreama of 
the socialist, is a standing proof oX the sense of corporate union of 
the elan. Fortunately for Europeans this sense of corporate union 
does not extend beyond the tribe, or no white man could have aur- 
vLved in South Africa. In olcfcn days a man did not have any feel¬ 
ing of personal injury when a chief rnade him work for white men 
and then told hinn* to give all, or nearly all, of his wages to the chief: 
the money was kept within the clan, and what w'aa the good of the 
dan was the good of the individual end vice versa. It should be 
pointed out that it is not only the missionary who teaches the native 
the value of the individual, but it U also the trcider+ the mine-owner 
and the farmer^ The striking thing about this unity of the cl^ 
is that it was not a thought-out plan imposed from without by legis¬ 
lation on an unwilling people, but o feU-out plan which arose spon¬ 
taneously along the line of least resistance. If, one membfir of the 
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clan suffered, all ihe members suff^red^ not in sentim^nlal phraseo¬ 
logy but In real facL The corporate union v.a5 not a pretty reUgious 
fancy with, which to please the mind, but was so truly felt that U 
formed an esccellent basis from which the altruistic sentiments might 
start Gross selfishness was curbed^ the turbulent passions w-ere 
rertrajned by an unpuh^e which the man fell welling up within h5m+ 
instinctive and unbidden. 

If the Tncidem Kaffirs itfe still on tlie same leA^el of develop¬ 
ment winch the V'edic jicople Iiave passed thnjiigh many 
thousand years ago, and if fiirtlicT a L:nr|ionitd nman which, can 
'satisfy the utmost dreanis of tlie socialiiit^ be the to the social 
organisation of the Kaffirs as observed, it may 1>e {jiiite iDgicnl 
for us to ejtjiect reflections or the relics of tlie same corporate 
unhm ‘in the literatures of the Vedic petiple. 

One striking feature of the Big Vedft is already evident from 
the passages we have referred to. I'he desire for the this-^vorldly 
objects, ^vliich directly or indirectly formed the core of tlie ^'edk 
songs, had a pronounced coltecfwe him. They were not, in 
other w'ords. the desire nf the individual for his personal pros¬ 
perity, but pronouncedly and |XJsitivdy the desire of the group 
for its ccIlwHve prosi^erity. I’o say this is not to chiim that it is 
impossible to trace in the Kfg Vedn any passage in wSildi was 
expressed the desire of the individual Tliere are such passages, 
evidentIv rcpressendng the disintegratioo of the primitive collec¬ 
tive life "of tile % edit'pc'T'*^- onr st^irting prunt is the 

collective consciousness in the Big Vedn which muld be nothing 
blit the reflection of the collective life of the Vedic people during 
their earlier career. 

This sense of coUectivily is so overwhclmmgly evident in 
the JRfg Veda that it is prnctically dilflcult to ignore it. Not to 
speak of fc)od+ cattle and the other forms of material weaJtli, 
even when children — or more specifically the male ofisprings — 
were desired^ they were desired for the group as a wholes for 

and not for 'rneV"®'^ Under these tirciunslances, it is surpri¬ 
sing that even the eminent Verlie scholars remain silent almut 
sticfi a pronounced and obvious characterLitic of the Vedic songs, 
Tfie reason can only lx* what Mant called the judleiut blindness 
of ev^en tlie grcaicst scholars and, as we have seen, the compara¬ 
tive method can be a cure for it. 

i, 73. B; iri 11. 21; etc, A large number of referencea 
may indeed be catalogued. 
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7. litxics OF CoLLECrmT; UfE 

In Chapter lllp Sections 7 imd 12, while discusjsing the pro¬ 
blem of the gflrifl and the fmnfii in the Vedic literatiLres, we 
came across some a$peet of the ooHeciive or the pre-class organi¬ 
sation of the VetUe people. There are many more interesting 
evidences of die same^ or of its survival^ in the flig VedQ^ it 
may be convenient to discuss these under two heads: (1) t\'i- 
denc‘€i of general nature and (2) evidences more specific in cha¬ 
racter* Under tlie latter will come the questions of production, 
distribution and administration. Production should logically 
come first, flowev^crj in view of the eonsiJerable complexities 
in w'hich the problem is involved, we propose to take it up only 
after discussing the problems of distrihution and administration. 
For. what becomes dear about the Vedic people from their mtxle 
of distribution and administration may throw light on what is still 
obscure about their mode of production: i.e,Ti if tlieir mode of 
distribution and administraiioi^ be clearly collective, the pre¬ 
sumption would be that dieir mode or production, loo, must 
been so. But tlie mdencies of more general nature Tlie 

|)oint to be remembered is that a sense of ccjuality is only & 
counterpart of collecdvily* 

Here fire two successive of tlie Big Vedat 

Those ancient poets (katjai^ah purv ];asah}, the observers of Itic 
rita. were in joyful company with the ^ods *adJia-maeia 

assn); those ancestors fpitUTah) jgained the accrei lustre; with speus 

of truth they generated Vsrs- ^ 

Being united £oiihi mitiffatflMh) with the common 
(sfflTiwme urac: according to Sayana, laruejani sadharanc ou-somuhe). 
they became of one mind (ic sdm janatc; Sayana ^ t'f* ^rka-oti - 
dhanah bhavanHy, they strive logether as it were (na i^aiann 
mithah^ie) nor do they injure the rltuoJss (vTotoni) of the 
not injuring each other they move with wealths iam^rdhanmii 
j/adamnaoh)» 

It is to lie noted that we have here n refercfice to the verv' 
aociunt phase of tlie life of the Vedic people, for the ritv belong 
to the older stratuin of the Big Veda and there is, mcireaver. a 
distinct reference to the past in these. Tlie spt'tial interest of 
these is^ however, the fact that notwitbstandlng the obscurities 
of mmiir details, the broad picture of primitive communism along 
with its collective consdousuess is clear enough. And fids 
memory' of primitive communism was also the memorv^ of a 
period wlicn men wore enjoying the joyful company of the gods 
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smd even the gptls themselves, far from being the parasiticnl re¬ 
ceivers of oblaSons of our later ideas, were performing their 
own tiluab susceptible to human attacks or protections. More¬ 
over, the simple moral grandeur of the Vcdic ptxtple w-hen they 
were living under such conununislic conditions is not tn he over¬ 
looked: tlie ancient poets were obsersing the nta and jealousy 
was nnknown to them. 

The ancient poets referred to by the rifci' were the Angirases- 
We may digrtsss a little here to consider the mytlis about them in 
the Rfg Veda, for these bwe significant suggestions as to the 
original relation between the Vedic poets and the Vedie deities. 
\Vc are indebted to MacdoncU®* for compiling the mylKs. 

Weber thought that the Angirascs were priests of the Indo- 
Iranian period. Tlieir close relation to the Atbarvans seems to 
confirm thfo, though it is more likely that they were primitive 
magicians rather than priests in the later sense. In any case, 
there seems to he nn donbt that they were originally nothing hut 
human beings. The poets nf the Rig Veffo reijcatedly refemM 
to them os 'fathers,our falheis^^ and ‘our ancient fathers.^ 
In the enumeration of the ancestors was mentioned the ‘anciOTt 
Angirascs Thev were also mentioned as fathers along with 
the Atliar^am and the Bhrigus,**® who were but human beings in 
origin. The AnuitrarnffuF** attributed the composition of the 
ninth hook of the Rig Veda to the different Angirases, indicating 
that the old tradition remembered them as ancient poets or, 
more properly, poet-magiciaiis. 

At the time, from the other myths about them in the 
Rig Veda we can see how they gradually rose to the status of 
Vedic gods. By yajna they obtained immortality and friendship 
with Indra.*^'^ Accompanied by them. Indra pierced Vala==* 
and produced the cows.*® Inspired by their praises Indra did 
the sajne.=^“ By leading them, Indra was called angirastamati, 
the chief of the Angirascs.’’* ‘Indden tally,' as Maoduncll"’- 
added, 'Indra assumes a less prominent position than the Angi- 
rases hi tlie m\-th of the cows. Thus the Angirases are said to 
have emptied the stall containing cows and horses, vnth Indra 
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^ tlieir toinpiinion (x, 62. 7), Here we have the transition wlieti 
lodra's name ceases to be mentioned any more, hts cKaTacteristic 
functions being directly attributed to the Angirases themselves. 
By die rite they drove out the cows and pierc^ Vula (x.63.2.}. 
caused the sun to mount the sky, and spread out m<^er eaidi 
). By the rite they cleft the rock and shouted with the 
cows (iv.-'l.llIf the Augirases could thus usurp Itidra of 
some of his most chafacteristic functions, the reason could only 
be tfiat they Irccame not merely the friends of ludra but, in 
certain respects at least, even equal to him. That is, the Augt- 
rases, originally only human beings, eveutually became gods, 
Tt is only from this point of view that sve can understand how’ 
Brihaspad, wliile piercing the rocks and eajrturmg tlie cows,“* 
or while giving cows like Bhaga,“^ could himself be csdled aii 
ungirBsU- Agnf, though in some place called the chief An^as,*®'' 
was often called an Angiras.*™ ‘In one passage (i.31.17),' said 
Miicdonell,^^ *in svhich the poet exclaims, “O Agni. come to 
us as to Manus, ns tp Angiras. O Anglras," the name designates 
both the ancestor imd Agni.’ It is no wonder, therefore, that we 
should find sonm offered to thcnt“® and they invoked as gods.'™ 
We have seen the result of the same process with regard to 
the MaruLs and the Ribhus. We have also noted that, even 
after their elevation to the status of tlie gods they retained strung 
relics of die collective life, which, a.s hitman bcmgs> they were 
presumably living. It is not surprising, therefore, that we slmuld 
find the same i>t*ctil}arity alrout the Aoginisis also. One entire 
of the latest stratum of the Rig Veda*'® was <levolctl in 
their praise. In this we find the most frerpient iiivtH.-ations to 
them as goii. One of the most prominent characteristic of the 
stilifa, however, is that the Angirascs were referred to tluonghoiit 
as a group, in dieir collectivity. Presumably, they were originally 
not only human beings but human beings living the collective 
life of dw pre-class society. The two ril» wc started with con¬ 
firm tills;: diesc imeient poets had common (mnership of cows 
and enjoyed a collective ciwciousncss. 

Tills’brings us back to the main point of our discuss ton, 
namely the relics of collectivity in die Rig Vedii. it would be 
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remarkable if the references to collective ownership of material 
wealth were confined to these two rih only. Howler, the fact 
is that we come across similar references in other rtts. Here 
is another example of collective ownership along with a sigm- 
licant reference to the pasts 

As in the past {jmrvamt), he common 

wealtti (^iTHtrtflTn dhanam) for the living bemgs.- 

In cert^n other examples, the reference to the pjisi does not 

4>eciir; 

Let ihc common cow (ifamanQm nama dhenu) be mevlnR 

"””*We^mvoke Irdra, the custodian of the comman w-ealth (safflnnam 
uofOUflTtflTnJ and the ijiver of wealth {^aju-juvom) tor ^t«Uon^ 

O Indrti as a girl staying with father laltes equal share tbhM 
flumj; S%?in“ahf me^ for us apa .neiil that wealth; 

^ve us Share for our body (fanuoh-**).... 

The law of inheritance in the Hi quoted last may be some¬ 
what obscure; but its overtly materi^tic ®utlmk is not so, for 
whatever was desired was for the sake of the body. In ano^r 
inlercsting riJfc, common right to the cows seems to folW 
the very concept of instinctive morahty - the Hfo - of the early 

\'eilic people; 

ft Ami YOur brilliance comes to us and you brought the cows 
of to us (Htosyo 

tnlerpreted sftsmtflh as samanom jfttcchanftfflh-"') 

Tlie human beings, the assistance of whom the 
ircimentlv enioving, w'erc sometimes described as equal amotip 
ESIL “t? ™ equal =n».g d;cmsdv« 

fstiriiojwi/i nriA yat yuklah), O Ap. you kdled ihe 
demons *''® Men became equal to gods,®^* and this from the 
times of -the fatheis,’-^* Agni was f 

ted the cows, killed Vritra and was equal lo , 

s,f cMiuality among the P>^ ^ 'Se 

md Acni like brothers, had the same parenLige.^^ The 
NaLtyS sat in tJic assemblies and drank some wth the human 
iK'ings The Asvins were equal in ori^u and m fnendship, 
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The Muruts were eomiDg out from tfieir cxjmiTKin nbodcr^* and 
some of the gods were eojoying the oommon obtLitions offered 
(o It is not impossible even to find fhi' grxls as tTigtiired 

in oonective labour: 

O liIbhuSp mske food together for our ^ajna, lor our work, for 
lo^ accomi^oJed with progeny—^that we mfiy lis^e togetl^r atoiag 
Mhih aU the hero^ the people: give us streng^ for our 

Houever, of oll the relics of coJlectivit}' in the Rig Veda, 
(>erhaps the most strikiog one is to be found in its List ^Jtfdp 
which, tluonologically too, belonged to its latest stratum, Tltc 
last three riks uf this sukta rejiresent the most intense longing 
for the equalit}' and collectivity once enjoyed by the Vedic 
people and their gods, but which had evidently been lost to 
them. 

I>o ye concur; be ye closely combined; let your minds be concur¬ 
rent. as the gods of old sat concurrent about Uieir portion (devoh 
bhaapam j^atha purve jatnianaitdh upfl-osale), 

(Be) liieir counsel {Tnontra) the same, their gathering the same, 
their course (utbih) the same, their intent alike {saha}; I offer lor 
you with the same obLatLoa; do ye enter together into the same 
thought (retos)^ 

Be your design the some, your hearts the same, your mind the 
seme^ that It may be weli lor you together,^" 

The primitive collectivity of the Vedic life h^d to be broken 
snd it v/iis broken, flut^ 3s we $h«i1[ piresently see, it wiis broken 
by such forces as appeared to some of the more sensitive poets 
os a degradation, a fall. And they were moaning for the lift* 
that was IcBt, were trying frantically to revive the rnemorv of 
the past, as if that would restore the bliss of equality atid unity 
once en/oyed by their ancestors. 

The crucial point is suggested by the w-ords: fictrdi hhoo'ftim 
yatfui purve aamjanonali ujiftssate — ptst as in the past the Gods 
in their collectivity, used to accept their shares. Ex-identtvi 
things h;id changed: Indra was already demandinc a meatw 
shore in the booty,*®* ® 

But what is meant here by 'share/ and what is meant by 
■respective shares' of the gods? Tins leads us to tlie diaracter- 
ristic mode of distribution under primitive vommunism and its 
relics in the Rig Veda. 
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8. AKH Amsa : DjsTWSiLmos 

Darwin-''“ observed tliat iierfect equaUty ejtisted among thi- 
individuals cxjinprising tlic Fuegian tribes and this !w fear^, 
M-as fatal to anv hope of their ever bcooming a^ibsed Fw this 
equality was maintained by a peculiar mode of tlistnbutnm 
which amounted to eijual division of eveiything tliey po^^ed: 
■Even a piece of cloth given to one is tom in shred and disl^ 
biited, no one individual becomes nehcr than Bailey 

noted the same custom among the Veddhas of Ceylon. 

We have hem the clue not only to the pracHee of uppor- 
tioning wealth frequently referred to 

to the^oricin of the two other^vise peculiar % edic deities, Bha^a 
and Amsa, both meaning 'share.' the .gnomic fimchon of both 
being comparable to that of Nfoira of thc^ anaeot rnama^bal 
Greece. Hmvevcr, our method demantk that we should l^gin 
with a more detailed study of what is known m general about 
the mode of distribution eharactcristie of the primitive pre-class 

,'jocietv. 

The lowest savages knOAVT) to us have this universal ehLirac- 
teristic. that the individual has no personal right to the gam.-, 
fish vegetable food or even a personal gift received by him. 1 he 
cniialitarian society in wliich he lives demands that the other 
indiWduals belonging to the group are instinctively entitled to a 
.share of it. Here are some interesting observations. 

Palmer, in his Notes on Some Australian Trilirs. -'^’ saitlr 

Civision ot same place according to well-established mle 

in which they practise considerable seU*demal, the hunicr often 
Sine ^ort hinweU that others might have the recognised ^share- 
When a kananroo 33 killed, the hind lea is Siven to thehunte's tamer, 
with”ihe todrb^e Uie Other leg U> his father's brother; the tail to 
SfsiSerMS shouldc? to his brother; the liver he eats himseir 
CemeUmK' hto own kin will be loft without any. but m that case it 
to be^ thrrute that her brother gives her of his huiiiini:, or 
Sneeze on beside. A blaekfeUow would rnih^ short 
toS and p^end he was not hungi^ than meuf thy «hiiia of 
hkvtog been greedy in camp, or of ncgleelmg the duUes of hos- 
piidLily- 

Among tlie tribes of North-Central Australia, the same 

principle operates though siitb i;™;;;; 

himself takes only the inner puts and blo^, le hrn walk till 
he receivt-s a share from some of the other hunters who are 


242. 

I Quoted by BrifTault M 
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reLit<xl to Briffault^'^ has referred to the eustom where 

ev^ a single fch &r snake is diiidetL And here is Ridley 
description of bow the Australians diside among theinselves the 
gifts received by them: 

So when bladcfellows who^ tTaditional Ideas cf law are not 
diSipelled come to the stations and receive presents or rewards, these 
are divided among their companions: and it was not from mere 
thonghUessness or ignorance of the value of what they po^essed, 
nor yet from benevolence, that when a suit of clothes was given 
one, the <pmpany to w^hich he beLonged were seen accotitred, one 
with nothing but a coat, another with a hat^ another with troiisers. 
A i/eitCTtfble lam handed down from many penenationr imposed fh^? 
dipirion upcm them. 

BrifFauk™ has txiljbcrted man}^ more interesting examples of 
this 'venerable law^' of division as operating among the* primitive 
people's. VVe may mention here a few. 

Among the Eskimo, the hunter has no personal right to his 
catch: it is divided among all the inhabitants of the village. "In small 
things and In great, whatever is to be found in an Eskimo village in 
the way of provisions and tools is the common property of all. A$ 
long as there is a piece of meat in the comp it belongs to all/ The 
same division of the products of the chase takes place amongst the 
Aleuts. In the islands of the Ellice group it was almost a misfor¬ 
tune for a man to make a good catch of ffsh^ for his canoe whs 
surrounded the moment he landed^ and everyone picked out the 
fish he Uked best In Tahiti, *it seems,^ gays Bougainville, *that as 
regards the necessaries of life there is no private property, and 
everything belongs to everyb^^y'.... Ail food is diEiributcil through¬ 
out the clan in 'New Caledonia..,. Among the Kugamma of Nigeria 
a hunter's bag of game is divided amonf the vrhole village. 

ThiLs tbe low level of technique muke^ production as well 
a* consumption a collective iiffair.-^ Their systematic commu 
nism is rendered possible by tlie in\"iolaHle kw operative among 
them, accordiug to which every member of the elan is entitled 
to iiD equal share in the mateiial wealth acquired by the dun 
as II whole or by an)' member thereof. Indeed, the coirscious- 
ness of there being any difference between the wealth acquired 
by an individual in the clan and by the ckn as a whole is yet to 
dawn upon the mind of these salvages. As La Hontdn 
remarked, 

Quoted by BriSault M. IL 494. He has given us many more- 
references to the some practice. For other r^ercnces to the law of 
division among the hunting peoples, see Thomson ^GS i. 297. 
ii. 494. 

=^AA. 7. Italics added. 4 ^^^. 

^ See Thomson SAGS i. 297 for many more refetenecs. 

Quoted by BriffauU M iL 496-7 
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* *L 'Thpv thLck il strange that sotneone anouiu 

moS^*c«d5 Ih^ft Others, “d 

ST f««t' on* another, or speair HI 

one of another. 

Added another French observer: 

What is oxiremely ^o^ntleness 

'wholly barbarous is |o sm ,!*(« find amone ootomoii people 
and consideraiipn which one 

in the most eiviTised n^pns which St, Chrysosloni says 

are unknown to these savages, 

it is to be noted that the same law o£ di^ion 
the same inviolible force among these ^ple 
of the sense of -mine* and thine’ in their conscioiisnesa. 

■ fiiiyirip eame venisoap bear's meat^ fish etc. 

they M^tiines had many shares to 
among the“i^«. wey into a dispute 

if^awbytto-«t.™ 

cibjecUonablc.!*®'^ 

TO ,ym up; iT^VTvtoXfcTo" 

h' ‘’w L”fl^ gSSm imposed Ihc divisio. upon 

fw SmTinl.” p™'*'«>y »' pcopl^ M» tlf 

Vi'\ TV of all other peoples of tlie world, was marked by simi- 
prehistory of aU otl -r p»p ^ 

lar savagery, then ^ 

literatures,-whateve ^ compiled, - inevitably 

nomic Lcestral^inititutions, should retain the 

full of reverence for the anc^ _ inviolable law according to 

Zch ^iJS^'indSl was by birth entitled to bis share in the 

"“’flt hw"if ■“'«* '°™' “ 'T"* °P“^‘ 

much ns retiected in the Rig V«fo. was pos* 

feature of nastoral ccotiomv itself was a decj- 

l^tsTTr’Ink^C'l-' 


«KJb, U- W- 
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bition of private property und. tKerefon-. tu the evt-ntual 
breakdown of iheir primitive CMllective liJFe.--'^ VVe cannot 
therefore, judge the customs of t!ie Rig Veda hy the standards 
of the liunting savages. Ehiiing die age of the Rig Veda the 
people svere far ahead of the simple hunting economy, tt is also 
Inie. however, that their ancestors were not wi, Tlierefore, in 
the Jives of these ancestors the same Jaw of division must tiavc 
operated with the same invioiabJe force as it docs in the life oF 
the surviving hunting triiies. And those who tomjxiseil the flit; 
^ €tlu were often ohsessed witJi the veneration for tlieir ancestral 
iostitntions. Tlie sun-ivaJ of the reJics of thi.s andeiit hi\y of 
^vision is thus not to lie wondered at. Of Himse, its original 
implieation could not he etjuully apparent in all these relics. 
Tlic Rig Veda was after all a eoJJectioii of pieces many of w'hich 
were separated from each otJicr by centuries.^' Sonic of thi' 
fjoets were themselves nearer the undent institiitiom than others 
iind iis such it is but natural that in certuin passages the ^mcienl 
cijstam should lx? referred to more directly ifiaii in others. Tht- 
remoter the rdic the less Is its chance of prtricrving Flip original 
significance of the cusUim. \Vlven the later jux-ts, themselves 
living under changed tonditions, boked Lack tliev were wtmt 
to attribute to tliese ancestral iiistitutjaiLs a signiiicanctr that wiis 
to a large estent tiie product of their own alterer] conditions. 
However, while investigating into the prehLitory of the Vediv 
jx'ople ivliat primarily interests us is not the significance of the 
ancient customs thus in venter! later, but riithcr the original signi 
fleanee which remairud more nr less oiisciire in these relics. 
Hiere Is rjnly one way to recover it ■“ the application of the com- 
p,irative inethtKi. 

There is another pint the imjiortatice of which must not hi- 
overlooked. Hie aricjcot law of division had its own history of 
rlevclopmetit. (ts originiil form is to lx* triicvd hnek to the hunt¬ 
ing period, svhen tJic division was chteflv the division of food, 
Uut it pcTsistetl, tliimgli in more or less m'odified form, up to tla? 
earlier piiuses of the pastoral und agriciilturiil periiid, Tliis is 
Iwme out by Tlionrson's-^* uutstandirig anulv.sis uf liow this same 
ancient laiv gave the early Clns-ks the conception of the goddess 
Moira, llts account neods to lie read in full, not only Ixstuuse 
it is a mastcrpitx'f i>|' nuKiem interpretntjon luit, more pirticii- 
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larlv because what has become clear by lUs iinalysis of the 
Greek evidences has very important light to dirow on wliat s ilJ 
remains obscure about our Vcdic literatursf. \Ve c^u quote Ins 
evidences only in fragments and his conclusion m bare outbne; 

The basic mcanine of the word Tnoim is a sliaro or porUon - . ^ 
Wlth^oir“ is associa^ another word, ^ho*, ^ j 

Lsed of a lot'or boldins of land, orLgiiially denoted a piece of wood 
u4Eed for £a^tm£ lots,r+. 

The Attic clan of Gephyratoi was descend^ from a branch ol 

of claiiS- . 1 j 

In the seventh Olympian p Pindar relates how the island of 
Rhodes was divided into three moiroi by the sons of Hehos. That 
these three uioirai correspond lo the ihree unuitEiant tribes is clear 
oCric version of the same ^adrUons That ^ey we 
distributed by lot is not eKpressly ^ted. but it may be infeircd 
from the myth, which Pindar relates in the same poem. origin 

of ruen the Olympian gods cast lots for the newdy- 

conquered world, Helios tvos absent und so left without aklcro^ , 
Booty was dislributed in the same way. Just as the island of 
Rhnd« aUot^ to Helios, is described by Pindar as his lachos or 
lot or his orivUege, so the same terms—moiro or fochos, 
S^'orii^^ — ato applied to the rttare of the spoils ailoltM to each 
?!^"ior" ^he pi^ of distribution is called, as before, a dosmos,.. 

As U was With land and booty, so it was with fwd. Tn ancient 
timfiTso Plutarch writes, when meals were adcunirtercd by Mo^a 
timffi, s^ Brinciole of eaualily, everything was decently 

and^lteraUy anStgi^; and in support of this contention he points 
out 1h^ the old word for a meal meant properly a division 

Plutarch goes on to remark that the equality of the common 
deste^ed in courEe of Ume by the growth of luxury but 
ionquer^d wondf Helios was absent and so left without a Itlcros.... 

It mav therefore be concluded that in the applicftion 

__the idea of Moira reflects the collective distribution 

three successive stages In the evolution of Uibul 
of ^},s the distribution of food, which goes back 

fT hfhuS ^rlS the distribution of, chattels and 

to the nunung pc acouired by warfare, which was a development 

o'f^hllJlSnE^and last. Sie division of land for the purposte of ngri- 
The ^^^the lot was, of course, a guarantee of equality, 
divided ns equaUy as possible, and theft the por- 
Thc go^ .J^f^huted b¥ a p^ess whiehT^nw it lay outside human 
lions ,[ni tor the same reason it was regarded as 

control. Molrai er spirits of the lot. who deter- 

&s MS. -flPP® With tlift girowlh. cif privatfi!- property* 

S?™T.hTr« SS™ tt.. po»u„r 
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conception ot the Moirai was modMed accordingly, Thev became 
the goddesses who determined for each man his Jot in llle,=Ta 

We may now return to consider the Vedic materials. These 
talce us back to a verj^ dim when even the language 

of the Vedic people in the maldag. As indicated by the 
actual tises in the Rig Veda and corroborated by the Nighantu. 
distinct words were then not necessarily employed to express 
distinct ideas^ particularly to differentiate behveen the idea of 
food, material wealth and the cow, Tims, if w'e are at all to 
trust the author of the NigharUu, — and this we must, if for no 
other reason than his nearness to the Rig Veda —the words 
braliTnan^ sravas or tjasm could have meant eitlicr food or mate¬ 
rial wrealth in general, and the word ti!o may have meant speech, 
earth, food or cow* Evidently, these refer m back to a period 
when the distinction behveen the idea of fixsd and the idea of 
materia] wealth in general did not gain special signifiance, food 
being still the predominant form of wealth knouai to these 
people. Under the^e circumstances, when we come across a 
reference to the division of wealth in the Rig Veda, as we fre¬ 
quently do, wc cannot vdih certainty deny that the reference was 
to the division of fexsd. But we may turn to more specific 
evidences. 

One of the words for material wealth is Along with 

its derivativ-es* it occurs no less than sixty-nine times in the Rig- 
Veda. Judging from the fact tlaat it often occurs in tlie plural 
(Daryatmm) and further that Sstyana inter[>retcd thiv plural 
form sometimes to mean wealth in the form of cattle (gat^iidj 
wm and sometimes again to mean wealth in the form 
of crops {vrUibyavadimim},^^^ it may be presumed that 
word represented an advanced conception of wealth in geiieriil. 
WTiat we need take note of here is the fact that the wnxtl i>ttll 
concealed within itself the primitive communistic conception 
that wealth was collectively owned and meant to lie shirred out. 
The word is derived from the root vrim^ meaning to divide' 
Vartja, in other ^vords, meant that which w'iLS 
by nature divisible. Thus the ancient law of division gave the 
Vedic people one of the words for wTaith. 

As occurring in the flig Veda, the wwd has usually the 
meaning of wealth witliiout any specific implication of dbisiof^ 

'-•* vLii, 71. 11, 
itrtsayanfl on RV L M . s 
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oc sharinit out. But m teMt in one place, tWs word, meaning 
unSk explicitly comieetcd with the ancient law oi divncon 

which it afosct 

uetnam varymani scda acan &hcaaam 

This rii is not probably ver>- old. it is usoally placed m 
the middle strahim of the iiig Veda. Ho^vever, SunaWpa, the 
poet-seer to whom this was attributed, sang this while cniismg 
C injustice of his contemporap society f ® ^ 

moiy of the past; thus the desire ^^^e sha 1 « 

Ihh^am) could have been a part of the latter. We stiau rc 

ZX7 to the interesting legend of Sui^pa For 
nreseriL we refer to another rik attribut^ to him « 

Lnilar refereitce to the same ancient law' of diyision. By thy 
strecielh O divider of ^ 

SW tho *-“W> I’?' IIw 

addnSiid m Savilri and this is the on y ^wnncc^f .he 

Ft inl=«.g -- 

' .n f tiii. cU::irf^ Here aeain^ v^c have tilt same lote- 

Ls originally no wca<h that w» not shared out. 

Ilils coitlict of Savilri might hu™ hem unhimv Bin not 
, r n ^ 'ixunlis'd bv it ^ffai, in the form of Citrabhanii. was 

the function impbcd^^_^; , ^ 

asked to be the varied wealth Usas was addressed 

human W 

as going toemy m i' ^ pyst.^*^ Savitri wiis des- 

^^CcTas one who while coming, divided shares 

t-nbed as one wiiOy ^ .jane is the up- 

wealth I'Orim) ■ S„4] dividing small n well 

rs”^'jtwSd. his'Vrds were hii. of wealth.- W are 
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going to be present tcjday when Sa\'itri would be diT-iding wealth 
and give us,’ 2 “ India was asked to fulfil the bha^aJi or shait' 
of those who praised him.'*’' TTie riJt in which this desiic was 
expressf^ nins like a refrain in the oldest stratum of the Rifi 
Vefta, O Soma, send 115 the shares (hheotgom) of viealth h>' 
dint of your wit {manasa)i save us in battle 
‘O Nasatyas, come towards 115 canying wealth, food and heroic 
sonsi You too give us ^ the dweUeri in the land of Jahmi - 
three shares of food a day,***** 'O Agns, come towards us with 
friendship and give us profuse wealth in glorious shares i sfuro- 
rom bhaagam-'^): ‘O Rihhus, the men desiring your friendship 
wrant you; you, by your mayas, scatter the shares of tfapm (onfni- 
\jam bhaagam) which can overcome the enemy.‘We iisk for 
our varied shares {hhaaga) of Savitri, the hhaga (the custodian 
of shares), who bestows wealth/^*= The Nfaruts. with stretigth, 
are dividing Indra's wealth among those that iire already lujni 
and those tliat arc yet to be bom — may each of us get this as a 
iprali bhaagam na didhlma):^ O India, the asma, we inde«l 
ask of you shares (bhaagam) of wealth; you scatter happiness 
amongst 115-'^“^ 'O India, giv'c us share (omsn) of tb? wealth, 
which was obstructed, as to one who has been promist-d. As a 
|X*niOn with n stick shakes down a ripe fruit from a Iren, you 
.send wealth towards iis.’*“ 


These arc only a few examples of the Vedic gods in the role 
of apportiouens, the custodians of the ancient principle of com¬ 
munism. And this will give us some idea of the simcnition felt 
by the Vedic poets for this ancient principle itself, it wijs, there- 
fore, only natural for tlajm to elevate the very concept of share 
or portion to the .status of gods. This wns the source ol the hvn 
minor Vedic deities, Bhaga and Aircia. We (juote Mae(|onelI:=®* 


Hi., dnita in the 

Ri^ Vean, IB almost aifJiotijTTious with bhaaa, CKpressina imth Uie 
mneryte se^ of ‘share’, ‘portion* and that of ‘apportioner ‘ ii is 
found bu t three times as the name of a god. only one of «as- 
sa^ s toting any thing a tout him besides his name. Agni^ here 
said tu be Amsa, a bountiful fbliofauii) god at tho feast (il | 1 " 
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It may be noted that the world hhajatju means 'one prone to 
divide' and this, as an epithet for Agni, occurred in the oldest 
stratum of the Rig Veda. But Bhaga had a eomparativeh' 
grtatffT iniiJOrtance as a Vedic god. Here is how Macd'mell 
suimned up of the evidences: 


One hymn of the Veda (vil. 41) is dewtcd chL-efly to the 
praise of Bhafar thoujgh some other deitlw are invoked in It as well; 
and the name of the sod occurs over sixty The .word means 

^dispenser, giver*^ and appears to he used fa this sense mote than a 
fcore of times attrlbulively, in several cases with Ihe iiame of Savi- 
cri. The god 3s also regularly conceived in the Vedie hymns a 
distributor of wealthy comparisons with Bhaga being generally in¬ 
tended to express glorlOcation of Indra's and Agni's bounty. The 
word bhapd alw occurs about twenty limes in the Rig Veda with 
the sense of 'bounty, wealth, fortune,' and the ambiguity \s some¬ 
times played upon. Thus in one passage fvlL 4h 2) where Bhaga 
LB called the distributor (ttdharta), it is stated that men say of ihe 
god, ‘May I share in bhnija' (bhopam bJioJcsi). In another verse 
(v. 46. 6) Jn which he is termed the ’dispenser' {vibhakta, derived 
from the same root bhaj), he is invoked to be full of bounty {bliflgo- 
van) to bis WQTahippcrs.=*" 

The evidences sio fur cited relate to the sharing or division 
of 'material wcaltli in general/ General words for wciilth oould 
have^ in those days^ mean I food:, cattle, water^ fodder and even 
booty. Therefore, these evidences, by themselves, do not help 
us to understand the different stages of the development of th? 
ancient law of division, as revealed by Thomson's analysis of the 
Greek materiak. But the other evidences do help. For, in 
other cases we come across the use of words with more specifii^ 
meanings or sometimes the same general words in more specific 
contexts. 

One of the specific w^rds for food in the Rig Veda Is vaja. 
Of course, according lo the Nighantu^^ this could as well mean 
strength (udia). But as occurring in the context of division or 
sharing out, it could not have meant the latter. ^\nd here are 
some examples where the word is used in the context of division: 

Indra is cle.irly described as the divider {vibJwkU) of the 
shares (bhadgatn) of food {mjam).^ As the divider of food 
(vaitinam vihhahal again, he is the mighti^t among the 
gods^"^ Bui the most significant reference to the division or 
food along with a distinct meiition of common meal is to be 
found in the Athomi 
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Your drinking (^) tlie samc^ in rammon your ^hare of food: 
in the same harness do 1 join you together; uTirship ye Agni united, 
like spokes about a nave. 

Significantly enough^ this $tariza^ of the A^/inrM Vec/a is imirie- 
diately preceded by one with an equalK’ distinct reference to 
cfollective labour. Here it is in Whitney's transhitiosii 

Having superioi^r intentfuh be ye not divided^ accompUshing 
together^ moving on with Joint labour; come hither speaking what 
is agreeable one to another; I make you united, like-minded- 

The Afftfimr Veda is commonly referred to as a coUection 
of spc'lls Or charms. The magical rites in which these wete to 
be apphed were explained in the later ritual literature as the 
KnusiJi^ Su^ra of the At^ruei Veda. According to this text, the 
hjinn (AV; iii, 30) we have just quoted beads a series of seveb 
Atharvan charms^ which are designated as sum nianustfam, *dc- 
signcil to produce hamtony,'^®^ These could not be the pro¬ 
ducts of the collective life where harmony vrithm the group wi$ 
an accomplished fact Therefore, the hjwms as well as tlie 
magical rites in which they w^ere employed are to he itmler- 
stood in the context of a community which was no longer us 
undivided whole- It is not trf little significance* therefore, that 
the magical rites meant to ensure harmony in a soedet^^ divided 
against itself should be accompanied not only with ^weim in 
Vp'hich was invoked the memory of the ancfeit common mtal 
and the division of food, but also with the actual enactment of 
the ancient practice of sharing the common meal This is evi¬ 
dent from Bloomfield's sumsTuirv* of the Suirn verskni 

of the ritual: 

A jar full of winter anulntcd with the dreg? of gh(^^ u carrkd 
about the (quarrelling) throng and poured out in their Oiidst- The 
?dme proceeding are undertaken with a Jsr lull of brandy 
(They who desire peace) are given to eat the pickled flesh cl a 
youn^ eow throe years old. Food, brandy, and wafer from the 
fpublic?) drinking-place are anointed with the dregs of (ond 

consumed) .5°* 

By enacting in ritual the practicfe of undent ccutuniinism 
they hoped to revive the consciousness of coUectivilY diantc- 
teristic of those days. But what was tlie reason of the break¬ 
down of the ancient coUoctivity", nccessttating the litual imita¬ 
tion of it? Tt was obviously the development of the pmdxicii^ e 
technirjiie, widely the case of the Vedte people, b;id its he- 
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einniniB in the adoption of the pastoral economy. But it must 
Lve taken a long period for this new productive teclmiquc to 
imdermine hilly the ancient relations of equality bas^ uixm 
the ancient law of etinal distribution. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the Rie Vedo itself should retain references to the divusion 
of the cattle. Make us the holders of shares {h^hi nfl/i 
likaasa tUteuam) of the herds of cattle wliich you ( In^a) s«lh 
the sixtv-three Manits. multiplied; we approach you,- Suoi^ 
larlv. B^ahmanaspati was referred to as dividing the cows among 
the human beings «'ith the mighty technique (meftt fto 

The tendency of the pastoral economy to generate w™ and 
inter-tribol raids is well known. %Ve have already noted how ui 
the Hig Veda the word gai^isli, the desire for oo\^meai,t war. 
To CO among the cows, too, meant going to war. "Hie Rig Veda 
is natinallv full of references of war and inter*tribal raids, gene¬ 
rally under the leadership of Indra, However, what nccfls lo 
be noted here is that the ancient law of division remain^ opem- 
tivo even after the development of th^ rai* die \eie 
poets were never tired of desiring the shares of the booty. tA i- 
dently, it took a long time for them to forget the memon- of the 

nndent law. 

Lidra approached wliilc dividing the wealth looted bom 
the aliens that were without rituals.^ Marub^rc asked to 
tiiEike u!!' sharers in the conquered wealth.™' O Indra, umtetl 
\rith you we defeat the enemies; you look after^ our shar^ 
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conquered wealth-*^® And so ou. 

The appoTtioners licre, as also in the cases pevioudy epot- 
«1 were the gods. However, there are also instances where 
the poete atMbttIcd the snmc function to hn^n hemgs. Give 
us O indra, wealtli aecompani^ by sor«; by dmding wait 
WT shall attain greatness {rayak vantarah bnbmh syunui). 

I rtnitior rffc the ncoiile themselves appear to be the appor- 
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the gods Sind men seems to be reversed: the human beings ;ire 
here the appnrtimiers and the gods only the reeeEvers of shares. 
Here IS *m examples 

O Apii, may the ^ajamanas^ full o£ fctod, spread food under 
your direGtions: may we increase food; may we Increase food in 
battles and give its shares to the gods (aartema oajam samiriiesu 
bhflajjam devem 

Such a rendering of the lit \sill be objected to. Thk+ it will 
be argued, rmsscs the cniciaJ point. The word f<^r share 
(fcfifwigu) is indeed there; hut it has the sense of being oblation 
assign etl to the gods. This may be true. But the point i-i tlrat 
we cannot stop here. We have to ask ourselves: how' the word 
for ^share' could also mean 'oblation' to the gods? In ah$wering 
this cjiiestion, w'e are led to the strange prehistory of tlie Veilic 
conception of oblation itself. 

"Oblation' being necessarily connected with the gods* its 
prehwtory could only be related to the prehistory of the gods 
themselves. We have already reviewed some of the evidences 
that lead us to a definite view ooncemiijg the latter. That the 
Vedic gods originally possessed the charaetcristic traits of human 
beings and that they maintained warm comradely relation ^vith 
them were known to the Vedic poets. If this was so^ and if, 
further, according to the inviolable law of the ancient society, bU 
the human ‘beings were entitled to an equal share in tlie mate¬ 
rial wealth of die community, the go^ themselves ctjuld not 
have been outside the sphere of influence of this ancient law. 
That is, conceived originally as human beings, they ton must 
have been entitled to their own sliares and must have received 
them duly. But their progressive elevation to the status of gods 
was necessarily accompained by a process of dehumanisation. 
But the memory of the ancient law persisted vrith n pfL’uliar 
tenacity. Even when they were conceived as remnter dcitiKi. it 
was unthinkable for the poets to deny the gods their old claim to 
tlie shares. However, these shares could not any logger be 
conceived in the same form as of old. For the gods vv^re no 
longer participating in the collective labour of the tribesmen. 
They were gradually remodelled in the image of the pants i- 
tical overlord. And thus the shares became 'oblations/ Onlv 
the word persisted, to remind us of the ancient reality, 

Our only evidence for this is necessarily circumst^tial - 
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the fept'jitctl reftruiitc to <ii\'ision of miittrriiil woultli afiKUi^ 
the gptls and llie mtntion of the fdilations as buir fixtaWharts 
for the gods in the bter yfl/im?. However, our presumption he- 
coined stronger in view of the fact, that in passage of the nioic 
archaic stratiun we have the picture of goffs dioWhig (Jmong 
fhcfiisehes fhr* of their men fnateridt tcealtb, 

Brahmanaspati dbided the cows also among the gods.**^ 
Viiyn received hb fixed share both among men and anmng 
cotb*’^ He reci'is'cd his own portion of me ohlnlion- tno 
Imrtion of Fiis.m is 'this' goat.^” Assins svere roceiv-ing tlwlr 
ov.li portions *'" The Vahnis bore the share c.f gods m the 
«rtfnatn.«“ Brahnramtsputi scjitteis the shares of yopta auKuig 
the pods*'*' \gni is asked to receive his share after defeating 
Ihe enemv.**‘ Which, it fe asked of Indra, is your share and 
which vour food?"--^ Ife is asked to have his own share. Toe 
word which might have memit cither one recew- 

jn- share <bv proxy?), or the priscrilit-d share itself, was wi«I 
almost indis^ininatcly with reference to gods 
Aeni lire wise men do not grudge you your share (focff fifi^go- 
tomi In the same word hhao^etja 

is us«l L referring didinilHy to the human hemgs. (O \ isva^ 
devT), 1 have appointed the Jmh.- td! of 

T^o Indra was given the share (omsfl) of I 

^?^^Thc tv?o (India and Agni) hKTeasc daily Uke the mor¬ 
tals' these hvo gods, for getting liorse, come lorwi^l 
aL jZ word licre appears to mean ‘the da.m to share ). - 

In the lentil Ixaik, svbidi is the latest stratum of the Rig 
Veifo the pods' sliares dearly assume the fonn of obla loti. .And 
is "the sense also in the first laJok which, too, is a later slra- 
iimi of tlie collection, but in the riks of the other hooks, parti- 
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cuJarly those of tlie second which forms the oldest striXlura, it 
h doiibthil whether oblation meant f|uite the thing. If 

Brahmanaspati divided the cost's liUKing the gods, the sh?jcs 
received by them could hardly have been oblations in the later 
sen$e. Similarly, in the fifth book, which abo former I jiart of 
the oldest stratum, Indra and Agtii were depicted as pressing 
their clfiims to the shares of horses. Tliis is certainly not the 
picture of the priests offering oblations to tl^e gods. Do tliese 
e\ldeiiocs^ therefore^ suggest that the more we move baefovarJ 
to the older strata of the ftig Veda the clearer l^'Ome$ the pre¬ 
history of the Vedic obhitions? Such a possibility caiuiot bt* 
entirely ruled out. 

Living this cpie^titm for the momrat, we may now turn to 
another interesting problem. There are suggestions in the Kig 
Veda that the venue of this ancient practice of division was the 
iyidatha. We shall see tliat in spite of all sorts of confiicttng 
views as to its true nature tiie word meant only the asscmbly. 
Ilere is only one evidence. The word sniiiifi, utumstakahly 
meaning the assembly, was also used as a synonym for die word 
cidatha. And this circumstance appears to go dcs-isivtly against 
Ludwig's vieWp^^ viz. that vidatha meant some kind nf asyluTn. 
And here are some n'ts that indic^atc diat the eidut/m was often 
ihe venue for the division of wealtln 

Ah* Let the happiness of the assembly (srtJttih vldath^a) come 
to ua: W'e otTcr pratse to the speedy ones^ because today ^vltrit th® 
euslDdian of wealthy is in the act of shEU'ing out this wealth 

Suparnu sives the shares o# water Gontinuously in thi^ assembly 
(oidarha).**^ 

O fi'cd (Ajmib for proper enjoyment you disbursed y'>ur wealth 
in 'hares in the Sssembly (trftm amsah vidut^ie devo 

O Ai?ui. th^s assembly (sdiniti} of ours shines amoTig the gods; 
you the cuLslodia’i of food (AvadhanflTi), divide w^eatth among ns 
here ond give us shores full of wealth (rntno vlbhojojl hhaac^flTti 
nob u^Tii vasumaiit&m 

TJuls: the assembly was ofiim referred to as the pluce where 
the cUvision of wealth took pbce. Now, anothcT wxjtd for the 
assembly was *Sfih}m\ iivhicb also meant the place H'here the 
Vtdic pefjplt^ used to draw lots. Could it. therefore, 1h? that die 
act of drawing the lot Imd the same original sigpifit'imcc for the 
Vedic people :is it had with the ancient Grc?cks? Was die dmw- 
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ing of llic lot, in other words, conceived originally to ensure 
equality or impartialitj' ia the division of wealth? Sucli a iJOS- 
sihility" will be strongly doubted The use of the lot, okstt. as 
found in the Rig Vedii, is usually lahen to irusaii dicing in the 
s«ise of gambling. This led MactUinell and Keitli™’ to assert, 
‘Dicing, along w-ith horse-racing, was one of live main amuse¬ 
ments of the Vedic ludian.* 

Tliere is no denying that the Vedic people kne^v gambling 
and the lot (oksn) used for it. But at what stage of their 
development did it come into vogue? 

Tlierc is the wcU-kuowTi oksn-suito of the Rig which 

will show to what length the Vedic people sometimes went in 
their craze for gambling; a g^invbier was lamenting here the loss 
of all his property-, including his wife, But it should not lie for¬ 
gotten that this appeared only in tlie latest stratum of the Rig 
Veda, Besides, there are certain indications about this sufcto 
itself that cannot be explained on the simple assumption that 
or the bt was knowTi to the Vedic peopie as serxing the 
only the purpose of gambling. Tlie author of the Ajiufcraowrnf 
saw tliat the sukia as a whole was quite complex; fwls of it 
w'crc ecstatic praises of dJtsti and thiae were connected with the 
theme of agriculture, while the others were designed to denounce 
tiksa. which was connected w-ith giunbling. On tire other bimt!, 
in accordance with tlie general tendency of mentloniiig a deity 
for each snkta, the author had to mention one to whom this 
was supposed to lie addressed to. Under ordinary dreumston- 
ces, he would have protmbly said that ahfa. or the lot itself, was 
the deity of this sukta. But he could not do so, because akw 
w'as connected here w-ith a dual function and consequently dual 
attitude was expressed towards it. Confronted with this pro¬ 
blem. he simplv said that the deity of this siifort was nkso-fotsi- 
prasatnsa akia^kiUt&i^nUida c(t, Ut., ‘the praise of the lot 
(related to) agriculture (Jfrisi) and also the denunciation of the 
lot os (related to) gambling It may be noted here 

that the praise of agriculture in this .rtikto is itself an indicatinn 
of how late it was: for it ts already argued by our modem seho- 
lare that the \^ic people took to agriculture at a considerably 

l:itc period. , , 

His praise of the bt as lelatetl to agriculture, to say the 

least, is remarkable. No less remarkable, however, is the cir- 
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cumstancc that tlit* \'ciltc iictiolurs geniTalJy preferred to 
leave it utmuticed. Tlie reiisoti presumably is that tlie\' liave 
almost uivariably started with the assumption tliat aksa mLimt 
gambling, and that it could tmder nei circutRstimcf' Iiave airt' 
function other than gambling. However, if this assumption 
were tnie, 'the praise of the lot as {rdaled to) ’ agrimlnue.' 
would hardly make any sense. Tlicrefore, the words (tkia-kriti- 
satttsa bad to Ik- ignored. 

On the other hand, if we try' to ujiderstaiid this from the 
point of viesv of what is known in general about the backward 
peoples surv'iviiig in the world today, w'e may not be obliged to 
dismiss the suggestion suimnadly. Among tliem the lot deni have 
an impirtant liearing on agriculture, the use of it Ixjiiig designsi 
to ensure etjuality' or iinpartiaiity in lire periodical redistribution 
of cultivable land. The following is Baden-Pou'dIs aoconnt of 
the practice as it persisted in Pi'sliawar dm^n to riuidem times; 

The arca.< wore taken b.v drawing lots_ If the land to be 

allotted was variable in quality, the clan authorities would arranjte 
a number of circles or series, consislia^ of good, middling or in¬ 
different Soils or distinguished in some other way. Then the grcii|is 
of sharers would have lo lake their lands partly out of each series. -. 
But in any case, inspile of the soil classification, inequality in the 
holdlnfis was not altogether excluded, and so a system of periedical 
exchange or redistribution was. long followed.*'* 

If is of course impossible to be certain tliat the same or 
similar practice was indicattHl hy the Ann^rffiHfifif in its ref-'rvnce 
to the lot as connected with agricult tire. But it is iinixirtant tt> 
remember, as Kosambi*** has pomtod out, that, bt'came of their 
stunted economic deielopmcnt, some of the Vedic tribes per 
sistod in 'the early V’edic tribal stage' dowm to the times of the 
Creek nairators (330 This is how Straho described the 

practice of cornniimism among them: 

Ainong other tribes again the Jond is cultivated in cooimon and 
when the cmhk are collected, each person takes a load tor his’’sup¬ 
port throughout the year. The remainder of the produce is bur.ned. 

Tlicrc might have been some misunderstanding Or catagge^ 
ration about the stiggestinn of burning the surplus. Bin the pic¬ 
ture of primitive ciimmunism is clear. .\nd if the Vedic triTws 
in the Punjab that had atrophied (cf. the vraatyaa of the Vraat- 
yastoma of the Tandya Maha Brahmam) retained the oiminunis- 
tic principle in pratice, the implication is that all tlw? V'edie triU« 
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were maintaining it during tlic earlier stages of their dewbp- 
ment. And if this was so, sse ma>' infer that the lot odginuDy 
sensed the same purpose in their lives iis it is kimwn to do among 
the tribes still snrsiring in the primitive pre-<'lass society. 

Tills is of ctoiinse a presiiniption and, pending further re¬ 
searches, no direct evidence can possibly be adrluced in proof of 
it. Nevertheless there are certain circyinstantial considerations 

which we cannot overlook. * i «_ 

First, if we discard this ^lossibilitv'. we shall lie left with the 
only alternative view that the lot or aha was designed by the 
early Vcdic ix'ople for the exclusive purpose of gambling. Hut 
it i.s impossible to explain on tlic latsis of .such an iissiimption 
Imw tlie akm could liecome an obyect of such stupendous reve* 
renct* as is esidonced in tlic Vedic lileratiires. In the well- 
kninni akia-sukta itself, xve Gnd the following addressed to aksai 


CO Aksa) thou vcho hast become tlie leader of your great ^ana 
and the arsl chief uf the uraata,—I address him and I declare 

that I nm not withholding wealthy I aiti. with my ten fmgm 
stretched, siacaking the truth 

U inuv he" difficult for us to Iw: certain aliimt the ei^aet jtiir.m- 

ing of alfthe points here. However, the promise of wit with- 
h^ding weiillh might have indkated sfmusthing other than 
gambling, unless of course we imeritically agree with the stand- 
iiid interpretation that the pot't suggoshid some kind of reddws 
all-out staking, which. Imwever, leaves nnexplaint'd why Itic 
ijoct should express so much reveranet- for tlie act. Elsewhere, 
as Maetlonell and Keith='^" liave pointed mit, the ^'e<^ic gods 
\v<rre compared to the thrown of dice us giving or destroying 

Wealth. , 

Sect>ndb . ix-rhaps the most dedsivc evidence to desprove 

Hie iheorv ihat ahn was originally used for tlie exclusive pur* 
ixrtc rd gambling, is the ritual iiuprtancc of U (akfiit) m the 
Vetlic literatures. There were at least two extremely importunt 
Vwlie rituals, fiamelv the Rajasuyapand the .-Vgnadheya, in which 
..Jba phived a verx'important role. It is not nccessan for us 
to cjuole the details of these rituals; Mactlonell and KmtlH’ 
have alreatlv collected the major reftrcticcs to the use of iifcsa 
in tliese rituals. Onr point simply is that only those anc^tml 
institutions and practices of the V« ic licopl« that ongmally 
kwl definite eccniomic purposes t-nukl find tlwir simetnarj- in 
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their later rituats ancl gambling in the modem sense could not 
have that purpose; on the other hand, as the teelmhiue of ini- 
partia! distnbution the use of tlie Jot is knovMi to have such a 
purpose among the hackward peoples, and the survival of tliis 
is clearly traceable in the histon' of other peoples up to the 
upper stage of barbarism. Mars^^= referred to the uell-tiiowii 
passage in Tacitus; ‘ “Artw per foinos nie/ant et sii^w?re-vJ eger,’* 
which means: tliev' exchange the fields, tima. (by lot, hence 
sortes [lot] in all the later Legas Barbarum (law co<ic?s of the har- 
barians) and common land (egcr as agerpirb/itinf coritr*istcti with 
ortMi ) remains over/ 

Lastly, as we have already noticed, the Vedic assembly w,ts 
often mentioned us the venue for casting the lot, and tins samf 
iissembly was the place sviicre tlie division of wealth took place 
One wfio drew the lot wtes called subfui-stkauu:**^ Jit., the pillar 
of the assembly. With the belief that the throw of the dice 
could mean nothing but gambling, modeni scholars were dri‘.£-n 
to interpret it as ‘a satirical name derived from die gamblers 
devotion to itie dicing place,But one looks in vaii, fnr -ven 
a tinge of satire in tlie texts themselves; the refcrciici-s, it mmt 
be remembered, occur in the context of the discicssinri of the 
Vedic ritiuib, and it is impermissible to imagine that the autlior.^ 
of these te.vts, while describing what tiuy considered to he I he 
most sacred of all llierr preoccupations, had any rciurin to in¬ 
dulge in satire. 'The hall (i.e., the place wlicre the VtHlfi; people 
held iissembly) ss^iis clearly used for dicing, jirt'sutnablv wlieii 
(he aswmbly was not transacting pidilic hiCiincssbtit. ics wc 
arc going to see, the assicmhiy \s'iis (o the Vedic people tfic organ 
of tribal administration, and' if it was so. the use iif the lot as 
the technique of ensuring impartiality in the matter of Kinidis- 
tributton could have liccn one of the important featui-i..s of the 
iransaction of public fntsincss' itself. This hvpotliesis doea not 
exclude the liossibility of the, ditv gradually developing into u 
gambling imtriiment with the progressive disiiitegratiiin of the 
tribal constitution mid the emcrgtaite of pris':ite prtjperlv. 

9. SaHHA ASD SAXrifl : ADMlMSmATIOS' 

Sabha is the name of the assemfily of the Wdie Indians as 
well as of the "hair where they' met in assemhiy, js often 
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mentioned in Uic Vedti and later, but its exact character is 
not certain.'^**'' As against this, our argument is that the cine to 
its exact charactCf can be lound in Morgan's classical study of 
the trihstl adiministiiition. 

The council was the grtJrt feature of ancient society AsiaUc, 
European and Ameritan. from the institution of the gens J,. 

sava^ to civilization. It was the insiruniMt of government « w ell 
as Ow^prerae authority over tlic gens, the tribe, and fte 
racy- Ordinarv affairs were adjusted by the chiefs; but those of 
eenerai intsresi were submitted to the dctenni nation of a 
As the council sprang Irom the gentile organisation me two institu- 
^ine*^do^ together through the ages. The Coundl o 
Chiefs represents the ancient method of evolving the wi^om of 
mankind and applyiiig it to hi*™m 

-md confederate, would express the growth ol the idea Of govern 
melt m its whole development, until polibcal 
into which the council, changed into a senate, was trensmitted* 
^The simplest and lowest form of the council 
gens- It was a democratic assembly because every 
Irmale member had a voice upon all qucsuons hrot^M before it. It 
elected and rle r"^^ its sachem and chiefs, it elected Kee^rs ot the 
Faith it condoned or avenged the murder of a ^ntile, and it adop - 
*d pfflsons into the gens. It was Oie germ of the higher couned of 
the^^^, and of that sUll higher of the confederacy, 
was composed exclusively of chiefa as representatives ol the 

Tlte tribal urlministration, iit short, is mamtiiined by the tri^ 
bal council at all leveb. The bask- unit of the tribe is tbe clan 
and its affairs are conducted by llic democratic usscinbly of all 
the adult members of the clan- This assembly, elected from 
among its meinbcis a sacliein. i,e., a leader in matters of internal 
administratian and certain war clilefs. These war chiefs :^e 
'laised to office for personal bravciy, for wisdom in affairs, Or for 
ebqucnce in ctiuacil,' and were usually the ■suptrrior class in 
ability, though not in authority.’^*’* The council bad alsft the 
riglit of deposing the sachem and cliicfs. These offices, tliere. 
fore, though 'normullv for life, the tenure was practically during 
guod behavionr, in LOiuse^iuence of the power to depose. -- 
Unworthy behiivionr. followed hy a loss of oonfitlenec. fuiros icd 
a snffieient grovmd for deposition, W’hen a sachem or chief had 
been deposetl in due form by a council of his gens, he ceased 
thcRxifter to lx* recognised its such, and liecame thenceforth a 
private person.'^*® CwmmenU'd Morgan; 

t American 1 Indian chiefs are described as lords by Spanish 
writimf^d invested with rights over lands and over persons they 
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tw/f I?T^ ^ misconception to style an (Amertcaji) Jndinn 

i" Euro^on sense, because it implies a condition of 
^ ^ Ijy heredi- 

^ ™ special legisistion in derogation nf the 
To this rank and titio, ainw the 
e^hT^’^ attached which may be claim- 

*he ^ing or the kingdom as a matter of right. On the con- 

riehi’ but h”'''® on office, not by hereditary 

elwtton from a constjluaney, which retained the right 
tS *^'*' 11 * ■J*'" J^^use- The omce carried with it the obligation 

In conslitueticy Ho had 

of property or lands of the member 

and hL/tf(]^ ini* no analogy esiats between a lord 

ivpiftMc t®" <.American) Indian chief and his office. One 

reprejents an aggression of^e few 
po he many, while the other belongs lo zenlilc societv and is 
founded u|»n the common Interests o( the meml«rsTf toe gen^ 
nequal privileges iind no place in the gens, phratry or tribe.'*’'” 


TJu‘ iTibt' in comjjdseil of a .. uf cliiiis. Tlic iiffiiiis 

iifFwting tht* inlortist of the tfilie as a wliulp is «>iitliicUj(l hv a. 
higficr coiiiici] tDMijjosotl of tlw ckt-titl chiefs from the difFerciit 
cliins, Apiirt frtnii eJecling these diicfs for the tribiil couiidJ, 
the rtiemfwrs of the dan, — partitularly lire deJere therein —elect 
11 if 'Keepers of the Fiiith', the fanetiim of wfwm i.< to stijxr in¬ 
tend what Morgan, with sonit hesitation,"' failed the relidniis 
function.*; of the elaits. Tlie Iiesitutiojj was felt Itecanse, its he 
himself o1 served, the American Indian trihes ’had noi: attained 
that religious tievefopiiKhil wlo'eh >v:is so strongly jrapres-sed 
njion the getites of the later tn'lics:"^ i.e, the gemtes of ihe Cre- 
ciiiii] ;m<l Latin triin’s. "With tlu- progress of majikind oitt of the 
Loss’er into the Middle, and more esp-eially out of the latter into 
the Upper Status of harbarism, the gens Ih^came more tfie ctmtre 
cif religious influence and tlie source of religious rlesTrlop- 
nieiit.’-'^'^^ in short, the nearer the stage cif trihal tlisintegration 
the clearer Tret-ame the mark of religious Ix liefs. That is sihy 
Morgan found it safer to cliaraeterise tiie so-called religious 
fimrtions of (lie trilx-s simjily as their‘/ryfiiviis.* Here is Morgan’i 
rle.scription of (Tie fvinetiohs of the ’Kei-jTeni of the Faith,’ 


Each gens turnlEhcd a number of 'KeeperB of the Faith' both 
mole and temslo, who to^toer charged with the Celebration 

or these festivals (of the si* annua) festivals ot the Iroquajs, namely 
Maple, Planting, Berry, Greon-Corn, Harvest, and New Year's Fw* 
Uvals).,,, They designated the days for hold in r the festivals, made 
the necessary arrangemenLf for the celebmilon, and conijucted the 
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cenenioEits in «3njiimctlDn with th^ sachems and chiefs tjf the 
who werCp cj: ‘Keepers of the Faith“. With no ofTicial head* 

and none of the marks of h prieslhoodi their functions were 
The female ^Keepers of the Faith" were more espeelallj^ charged with 
the preparation of the feast, w'hich was provided at all councils at 
the close of each day for all poisons in attendance. It was a dinner 
in eonunon. The religious rites appertBining to these festivals .,. 
need not be considered rurther than to remark, that their worship 
was one of thanksgiving^ wnth invocations to the Great Spidt, and 
to the Leisser Spirits to continue to them the blessings of life. 

To Mill! op: There mw, among the Irociiiok Indians, the 
<rlan*ass<fnihlv compost'd of all the tnemlxrs of ll»e clan, the 
council comiwscd of the eloctwl chichi from the clans .inti 
a laKlv ot the Keept'R of the Faith 'sclcchtl by the wise men 
and matrons of each gens (clan)/ The Rrst of these Wiis to 
ctmdnct the irilenial ad ministration of the cUm niidcr the leader¬ 
ship of the elected sachem. ‘It was a democmlic assemlily Ixj- 
t'aiwe e%erv adult male and female memlier bad a wit« upon all 
tinestions lirooght before it.'^"' The tribal tsnincil of the chiefs 
was to amsider mainly the qoi'stions of the tnkd war ami tbfi 
liotlv of tlie Keepers of llic Faith to conduct the frativab ami 
ritnals. Evidently, the last eoiitainetl tin- gi'rms of the later 
priest class, as the chiefs were the preenirsnrs of the later war- 

if JtAs. 

\Ve inav now pioeced to consider the Vetlie materials. 
Granting that the Vetlic peoples, ton. were originally organisctl 
in Iribe^ it is onlv logical to think tliat they, too, mast have once 
passed through a stage of similar organisation though, tor 
reasons repcaterllv referred to. this must have had a proiiomic«l 
patriarchal bias. Thus; their priestnclass of tlw later tnm-s - tlic 
lJmhmani«>-could have only develoia-d from their Keepers o 
the Faith'"^* just as tlicir svarring rulers — the Hajaiiyas and still 
later tlie Ksatrivas^developed from their wur-ehiefs. And if 
this be true. Itowevcr gorgeous might have lier n the 
r-ommonlv applied to the Vi-dic chiefs {mjri. srmim. ™nin,l. 
r^c > thev were not originally rulers or kings iii the later sense. 
In mv c-Am' it Is cxtrenwlv doubtful whetlwr these classes, as 
the Brahmana and tlw Ksatriya casU-s ofl at er times, bad already 
(U-veloiied eluting the age of the flig \ llic only clear 
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refercnct? to these os castes in Uie Vejfu is in tlie famous 
admittedly of a very late date. No\y, if doriiia 
the earlier ptriod of the Big Vctia tlie tribal diiefa did nol devt° 
op into the bter Ksatriyas, or the Keepers nf the Faith into the 
ater Bridimiinas — then it is onl>' logical (e expect tn find in that 
literature elements of tlie original glorj nf the clan^oundl and 
the tnhal assembly. As a matter of fact, we do find this. 

Ill the Rig Vctiti, one of the words for the assembly' is iftblut. 
Another word, mmiti. also unmistakiihlv meunl the iissembiv 
Miougli. Jayaswiil^^ has rightly out. rhe refcroiit^t^ to 

the Siimiti in the /lig Veda are to he found only in |x>rtioiis which 
are considered to be the latest.' We shall pr^entlv see tiie nw- 
sihlc signifii-iince of this. The wnrd culmha, too, meant tlie 
iissemhly, though it hait some arUlitional significance not rvitliOTit 
interfst for ns. 

Modem scholars have already noted the impirtance nf all 
tfiese in the Vedic literatures. Owing, how'ever, to their neglect 
of the comparative method, we are nffrretl only a n'lnilitT tT 
confusing conjectures concerning these. Macdonell and Keith^’'" 
have prepared a list nf such conjectures. W necil nfit ijuotc 
all. As specinietK of these, we may discuss the coufusion 
created by these two scholars. 

Ha him, they said, was ‘the assembly Imuse of the iit’ople 
Again, .wmiti is taken by them simply tn mean the ‘iis.S6niWv nf 
die people. '’'^ Both the renderings are cwircjct. V^'hiit is'not 
t rar, howc^'CT, is how at the same time tbev can vent me the 
fnllowftig comment: 


was an assembly not of 3I1 the 
Msiihavnns (rich palrmisj. This 
view tan b« sup^rted by ihe expression.-; itabhcva, ‘worlli^ m the 

thr«simMy.^«^ ^ ® firaJimm. rayih imbhavayt. ‘watiUh tor 


The implication evidently is that the stMa was the assembly 
of the aristocrats. .\p,ut from tlu- fact that tfijs goes 
HatJy against the meanings attacfutl to the .sahho und'tlie 
jHiniti the some scholars, the milv evidence ad<ii,n;d in 
fav-mir of this is nothing lint the extreindv dnuhtful interpre¬ 
tation of twu verses of the Big Vcita. The text itself does no¬ 
where indicute that the word mbhiijit. Worthy of the iUicmblv 
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is applicabk to a Brabnianju The rcf^«Ho by Mictlo- 

nelS and Keitb «)ntains only aabhefjah tiprn/i, imd oven Say ana, 
the most Bridimanical of the mteriireteoi, twik the word rtpr<ij 
to meat, the talented. Besid.^. lio.v can we at a 1 speak 

of tlie Vedic s(tl}ha as an assembly of the Brabmanas and the 
Ma^rhavans when the fact is that the Bralimana a^s a caste ^^as 
vK to emerge during the age of the Rig Vafu. Of course 
'Macdonell imd Keith vwnid not substnhe to this 
^ ITT ibp Sia Veda Ihis Brahmena^ or Brahmini 

E».'rs.r -s; 

different «<lions of the warriors. 

But the question is: which texts and of wfmt period? Interes- 
tiiiElv enough. Macdonell and Keith did not refer to any iJassage 
of the Bfg Vettfi itself in support of such a vierv. 
that they simplv referred to the different recensions of the Irfpif 
Vede and certidn Rra/nmmas like the r^itorei/n, the SnffJ/Jiifhn 
and the Pmteavimsa. Such texts tannot prove the euiergencc of 
the Brahinana caste in the Rig Vedn, for all these are mudi later 

than the flfg Vetk itself. . . ^ 

The ptrasibilitv of the sabhn being the assemblv of the rich 
patrons {Maghavinsl. agnin, appcim to be Inised only i.n n 
positive misirnderstanding of the \’edLc passages Tl.e on^ttk 
Sumlioned by the two scholar in support 
muluiJis really siM'ftking, nfUlitng wliatsop^er to mditsiU siith 
*1 Dfssibilitv It i,! true that the words rayih and .sdfifirtPfln Mur 
nC B t ii miJ; not he forgotten .hut both these were epithet, 
for Ksni who was also invoked here as the rnnltipher of great 
LaUr^prifAii-ftriJhiMr*) ana a friemd like the human beings 
We have already quoted the rik m iiU: O 
^cmi O Jksnra, this ritual of ours is full of cowti of sbc'ep. of 
of food ami of offspring; may tlmu h« ulwa^ without 
■muer beiiie in our a.ssemhly, B friend like a hnnuin being, pra- 
se^sink hug? wealth and vast waters’. We have seen that this 
ihe oldest riib in which the Vedic singers espressetl 
S,ri» ™ J«tc for .hot .lory ron,UW«l to Ik. t1« JiS«.n« 
iLk of tho iliatrTi.ll m'oltlu ood Ihe Hoodlv io™..tiOl. to Aj^l 
nf the a:^embly is lliere e\i(lently becaas^' the 
mfcL'^-as the plB«! for the performance of the ritual which, to 
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(lie VetUc singers, ereiured tlie enhancement of such wealth. In 
any Ciise, thwe is nothing here to justify the spceubtiofi that the 
afiMm lias tin? assembly only of the unstocrats, the rich patrons. 

Here is iuiother evidence to show tliat the mention of 
xvealth and assembly in (lie same pcssHge cannot bv anv means 
indicate that it was the assembly of the aristocrats iiUme. ‘O 
Agni, this .soudri is shining among the gods who perfomi the 
y«;nd; O yon possessed of food, may we get here the shares full 
of wealth of the wealth wliich you divide.'^*"* Obiiousb, the 
mtaitron of shoTc and division here are indicative of the tribal 
method of distribution. 

Of ctiiifie, this Uieon- that the \>die Ma ivas e.rcliisivelv 
the assembly ‘>f ‘he aristocrats was suggested bv Ltidwig: 
MuctJoiiell and Keith were only finding |]ossible further eii- 
tlenees But n'hal are the eiidciices adduced hy Ludwig him¬ 
self. He laid-'*^" stress on two riks in particuliir. Tliese are; 


to U., US'SilSrtiS’iS'stoto™ 

too z s2s:“' 

" IK ssSr'Sf toll's 

Interestingly enough, both Mactlonell and Keitli thoi.da th^, 
pissages were quite vagueThere is. in any case. nothL here 
to supiest that the aristotTatt^. to tlie exckcdon of tJie 
people, were the only members of the mbha. Adjectiv<rhhe 
sahhtt^aha were prcsunuibly iisctl tiv the poets to refer ho iheir 
oun kinsmen as opposed to the alieni; there is hardlv any iodiea- 
tiou flint they were applied to one class as mntrasVed (viUi tlie 
others."^' Anti it would be wrong to make hro inncf, of tu^ „«,Te 
mention of ivealth_of c^ms. chariots, hones and food_..hieh 
ive hiwe seen ls cha^at^cri,stic of the VVtlic poets, JncKU-nullv 
even hayiiim, while inleqireting the word saktiaiiah (frit,nrk^ is 
occurring in tlu- second of the rivo riks alxive, said that ^ 
those who wen. eriual in status and er|nal in know]eda„ The 

sngg^tifjn, agiim, is tJie <-r|nalitariaii orgiinbation of till h-ilial 

peoples. ^ ifiiw 
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It TUiXy be menbrtnetl here tlmt MiiiLdcjnell :ind KeiUir wHli all 
their support for Ltidvsig^s view — and with wliat coiBisletit%' it is 
not easy to judge — at the ^aine time claimed timt botli the subha 
and the juimiti were the assemblies of the \'edic tribes. Here are 
some of their olKcrv atiens: 

5abha Is ttie name of an ’assembly' of the Vedic Indians as well 
as of the ^hall" where they met In assembly."’^"- 

HIMebrandt seems right in maintaLning that the and the 

^fibici cannot be dttftingaished.^^"^ 

denotes an 'assembly' of tho Vedic tribe. It is already 
mentioned In the Rifi Veda and often later and sometimes in cortnec^ 
tion with 

If all this be true tlieii we have Jiardly any ground to view the 
&{ibha and the sdiiiiff as the esdnsive assembly of the aristocraLs 
— of the HraJimfuixs and the ridi patrons. If Maodonell and 
Keith did not sec the ineompatibili^ of the t^v'o.^ the reastm 
presumably is their neglect of the compamtfve methtHl. 

We niay now to tindersland mhhn and Mimiti from 
wliat is generally kno\™ about tlie tribal assemhlies. Wc begin 
with a cmcial evidence. 

The place where the herbs assemble together as the 

kings in an assembly (TajojKili sarnitaii ii?a)—there the wise 
(niproh^ is called the healer the destroyer of evils and 

diseases,^'^ 

The poet speaks here of Iierlw mii hualcr. T!ie reference 
to the i'timiti is only ifu-kJentid, by way of a metaphor. Never¬ 
theless, we cannot overlook the importajice of the usage. The 
significant thing is the use of the plural; samitmi ct^iJ 

(as the kings assemble in tlic ^fluiJli). Ev^denth^ the kings could 
not be monarehs in our sense becunse a plurality of them gather¬ 
ing in assembly makes hitrdJy any sense* And if they wete not 
iitonarchs they could only be the svar-ehiefs. And if they were 
dsc w'ar-chiefe, their couhl only be the tribal council of 

the chiefs, the most important funtiion of which, as We have 
just sceiit was to conduct the tribal war. 

We mav ntm^ iindcrstsmd wby the Nighmxtu™ uieutioneil 
this w-ord as one of the sjTionpns for war: the sarmtl acwi^rtiing 
to it, WMS one of the suwigmtmi firtiiianf. Being the assembly of 
the war-chiefs, its n^in concern \vi\s war: the trikil assembly of 
the chiefs, in shortt meant war- This is the sense m which 
Sayana, too, most frequently interpreted the word. 
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We shjdl presently see liiat the inbrinste ItsgJc of the dcvelnp- 
ment of the pestoraJ economy graduafly made warfare a pri* 
mary occupation of the Vedic people. Perhaps thw alone cm 
explain why the word samiti acejuired a special importance in 
the later portions of tlie Vedie literatures. With the develop* 
men I of tlie prctlominantly marauding career, the Vetlic poets, 
became increasingly concerned with the samtft ^vhich e.xplains 
why the word samiti is mentioned particularly in the tenth book 
of the Rig Veda. This peculiarity' is noted by our modem 
scholars, tliough tlie interpretation offered fails to convince, 
Wc quote Jayaswal:*^ 

It is noUceable that the references Id the ssmiri in the Rijj Veda 
are to be found only in pertiDns which are considered to be Lhe 
latest. We may. therefore, conclude that the Minin was a product 
of the developed, not early VedSc age. The devTloped stage of 
aehate, evidently a free right ef discussion, the anxiety of the dehnlcr 
to win over the opinion of others, all point to a cuJture of consider¬ 
able degree. 

What is dearly overlooked, Imwever, is that the Rrg Vtula itself, 
even in its most archaic stratum, contained rcfcrenc^ to popular 
assi mhlies, speeches and debates. Popular assemhly as well as 
the speakers' eloquence may be :is old as the tribiil society , 

Tlie Rig Veda lias other words for assemblies, two of which 
arr- particularly prominent: sabha Jind ddaiba. The scholars 
who hai-e tended to overlook the possible distinction between 
sahfm and samiti were mtstaken: both meant assembly no doubt, 
but the* former might liave stood for the clan council w hile the 
latter the tribal council of the war chiefs, 

E\'idcnt]y, the tribal chiefs, apart from attending l)ieir own 
w'ar council also attended the clan council: The king went to 
the sabha just as much as to the samiti. Bui the ‘king* here 
may create some confusion. The commonest word in tlie Rig 
\'ed<i for the \vaT chief svas raja, which later on came to mean 
'king,' Tlie camparatively modem meaning of the word Iiiw led 
some of nvir scholars to discover kings and monarehs iu the Rig 
Verfu, w'hich in turn led them to assume that some kind of pecu¬ 
liarly dem(x?ratic monarchy existed in the Vedic age, Tliat tlie 
ra/fis of tlie Rig Veda tould not have Ijccn the kings of the later 
times is decisively proved by llic fact that they were, like the 
chiefs of tribal society, definitely elected htj the people. 
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The clearest rtfcinetice to the ntfii being elected by the 
people is to be found in the Atharca Veda: 

Thee let the people chocae unto fcino»?ifp, thee these five divine 
directions; rest at the summit of royalty, at the pinnecle; from 
thence, formidable, shore out pood thmps to ttr.’*'™ 

Tlie hyperboles of tbe Vcdic poets appcjar lo be aU the more 
c?taggerated by the modem trass Litor's preoctmpalions with the 
later ideas. Beneath all these overgrowths, liuwever, the tribal 
custom of the people electing the chief and the chief in turn 
sharing out the wealth among the people, arc evident enough. 
This iJOint, if ignored, may lead even die greatest of schoLirs to 
grave inconsistencies. Here is an example from the The Cam¬ 
bridge liistonj of India; 

So tar, our saurces of knowledge, ff irnperfeclT have given mate¬ 
rial sufficient to sketch the main outline of Vedic soei-ety, Unhappily, 
when wfl turn to consider more closely the details of the poli¬ 
tical orfanisation proper^ the evidence becomes painfully scanty and 
inadequale.^^'^J 

Inters tiiigIVt however, v%^licn it comes to the questioD of denying 
the truly tribal organr^Lition of the Veclic peoplcp the same 'pain¬ 
fully scanty iind inadequate* evidenefis may lead the historian to 
definite claims: 

The tribes of the were certainly under kliigly rule: 

there a no oassage in the Jlig Fcda which suggests any other form 
cf isoverhTncnt, while the kin^ under the style rajan. n frehiienl 
f!^re. This i$ only what mlstit be expected in a community which 
was not merely patriarchal-.^ but also engaged in constant warfare 
a^ain^E;! both Aryan and ahorifilnai foes. Moreover^ the kingship wds 
normally hereditary: even in the scantly notices of the RiQ Veda 
we can trace lines'of succession such as that of VadhrjasvB, Divo- 
closOt Fijavnna and Sudas^ or Durgahap QirlksiL Purukutsa, and 
Trasadasyy, or Mitrotithir Kurusravana, and 

The list of names is certainly imposing and there is no doubt 
that at least in some cases the genealogy was acUmlly Indicated 
bv the Rig Vi^da- TIilis. for example^ TrasiiLlius™ actually i^p- 
pears to have been the sun of Purukutsa and the father oF 
Piirulctitsa may have had the name UargahaJ^^- How ever, even 
such getieabgles arc not free from Ci:jn.fiiskjn. Thus, the ion nl 
TriUiadasvu w^as once men Honed as Tiifcsi while in anotlier place 
as KtifiLsravanaOf course, there is nothing unusual about the 

'^^Mii. 4. 2r li. Whitney. Cf. Keith RPV -ISI: 'The ceremony of 
the Ilaia^uva, Of royal cofiscrre tlon, hints; si recollections nf aji elec¬ 
tive kinishlp by the eonsent of th PeopJe/ 
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same person hu^'ing two sons Ijeiuiiig these I wo njimes: whiit ap¬ 
pears to tw unlikely, howcAer, is that bixli of them were tlio 
hereditary kin^s of the Vedte tribes. Btsiides, whether any of 
them was a hereditary king in our sense is rjuitc doubtful. Even 
SayuJiit .saitl that Trasadasyii, son of Piirukutsan was lUilv a 
risi,'**' a sage nr poeL Similarly, the name Kuriisras iuul, a.s 
interpretr^l by him, rm‘imt priffit (nieiA) of the Kiinis,--’^ :i 
interpretatinn evidently atxepled by WiLscin, who rendered tin- 
nsiine as *tlie bearer of the praises of the Kvifils,* In 
artotlier riA,*^‘ however, the epithet raiti was attribiitin! to the 
same person, leading Stiyaua to make a kiog-name ovit of it. But 
the miiiioer in whieli lie did it is clearly artiBdal: ‘Auatsrtftdiiff 
meant priest of the Kurus; one who listened to their praises was 
11 king of that name.* Tlie fact, howes'er, could have been simpler; 
the vvxird raja might have been n more ennobling ej^ithet in 
the rifr. 

Tht'SCiire only a fmv of the rlifficiiltles invnivetl in ii struight- 
forward acceptance of the genealogies men tinned. Further, the 
mere mention of the genealngy is no valid evidence of liereditarr 
kingship, partteuliirly in view of the reference iu the Athon a Veih 
to the cloctioii nf the mfVi by the |X!Op1e as also the simile in the 
Big Ve(/ff of a multiplicity of such rajas assembling in the samiti. 
Of course, as wie shall preseully sec, towards the iH^l'iiining of 
the disintegration of the tribal organisation, it ItGeame r-ustomary 
to elect the chiefs from tiie same family; this customary elecdoii 
of sucecssons from the same family, with the final breakdown 
of die tribal organisation, k trunsfonueti into hereditaiy suCtGS- 
sion. Tlnw the genealogies mentioned can at In^st intircatc that 
in passages of the Rig Vc<ta we have indications of the break- 
down of the tribal society of the Vedie people, 'riserc is nothing 
strange in this. What is significant, Iiowevor, is that when wc 
go back to the really arebafe stratum of the Bfg Vedfl we come 
across sueh evidences as make the hypotln^is of the hereditary 
kingship among the Vedie 1rilv*s all the mure imptainilile. \\'e 
mention only one here. 

In the list of the so-eallctl hereditary kings, wc fflinc across 
the name TJpamiisriis'as. Tlie latest .stratum of the Bp|; Vedo"*’' 
mentioned him as the son of Mitratithi (though nut nf Ktirusra' 
vana, as in the genealogy riuottd). There is nothing litiwcver in 
these refercncts to suggest that he was a hereditary king. On 
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the coatTiir}', the oldest stiatuin of the Rig we come 

across the interesting word ‘•uputnasTamstarnvm* and even Sayana 
could not mike a king name of it. It was dearly a hyperbolic 
epithet for Brahmanaspati, invoked as the diief of the gaiw, and 
moaning 'abounding in food beyond coin.[iiirison,' Thus, even 
if it can be objectively deinoiistiatcil tliat hereditary succtssion 
of chiefs - even of kingship - diti develop towards the end of 
the Big Vedic period, it will prove nothing wliutsocv'er as to 
the period as a whole. On the other hand, the evidences of the 
clan council and the tribal assemhhes in the Rig Veda, being 
less doobtfiJ and sometimes overwhelmingly obvious, go to 
show that tlie \'edic people were largely at tlio tribal stage iu 
which there is no place for anything like hereditary kingship. 
In fact, the political organisation of the \'edic triljcs vvill ever 
remain a mystery if the indications alsout it in the Rig Veda are 
not understood in the light of tribal constltulion in gcacruL 

This introduces us to llic main point missed hy the contri¬ 
butor to tlie Citnibritlge History of imlioi ho wanted to discuss 
the ‘political organisation' of the Vedic tribes and yet to ignore 
the (luestion of" tribal organisation in general. The point is 
simple; bererUtiury kingship and tlic truly tribal organisation are 
not coniimtible. 

Evidently, die scholars who have thscovered 'monnichy' 
among the Vedic triljes are misled by the word rajnn of the Rig 
Veda. This is dear from the way the Vedic Age liad cchocti the 
Cambridge Histonj-. 'As a general rule, monarchy was the syslem 
of government prevailing in this ago. The term rnjffn, king or 
chieftain, is of fr«iuent occurrence in the Rig Vcthn’ Tlie 
premise is true hut the conclusion untenable: the word ro/nn 
is there in tlic Rik VerUi but it does not prove the e-ristence of a 
monarchical form of goveniinent. We shall mention here two 
decisive evidences, Even in the latest stratum of the Rig Vcricri” 
we come across the epithet raja vraatasija, and this as a synonym 
for goiwwwn senanih. Tliis means nothing but the trilial cliief. 
Secondly, one of tho famous battles was referred by the Rig 
Veda as 'dasarajivi; under the set idea that raja could mean 
nothing but the king, this is taken to mean the fcattfe of the lm 
But who were the ten 'kings'? In preparing the list 
of these sO'Called kings, even the autlior of the Cambridge 
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History was frankly obliged to use the word 'tribe' insteadi 'Of 
the ten tribes five are of little note, the Altniis,.., the Pakthas^ 
the fihalanaseSp . * - die Sivas^ ... and the VisaniDSr Better 
known in the ftig Veda are llie other fwe, the Anus^ the 
BhriguSp the DruhyuSj ^ + * the Tnn^isas and Vadus^ ... and the 
Purus/ If these were tribes^ then the battle egainst them couM 
not be a battle of the kings/ And if this were so die nse of 
the word rajan in the fiig Veda is far* from being a suri? proof 
of hereditary monarchy, 

‘W'otnen did not go to the sahha for they were of course 
excluded from the political jictivitjv'^®- This would ha\'e been 
most logical in the liighly patriarchnl society xvhich the Vedic 
people developed. The Mmimyani did iis 

declare: ‘^Voman is vveak^ man is strong; lienee men go t(> the 
assembly not women/ But tliis text was much later 

than the Rig Veda and tlie KJg Vof/ci itself was a vast 
tion of songs crimposed over a verj' long period of dirie. There¬ 
fore, the |xissihiht}" of finding in it the relitts of the ohlf^^ 
when even the iivomen were going to the assemblies is nc* ruled 
flut. In any case^ vve come across tlie interesting word 
a femnJe in the assembly^ though occurring only once “i the 
Jtig *a wxjman in the assembly spe;iks words fit 

assembly..’^^ Again, in a somewhat obscure rit, a rcfercr^ce was 
made to three tnithful women going to the assembly {hrioe a 
day^“ 

There is/ said Macdtmetl and KeJtb/^”’ 'not a singli: notice 
of the work done by the sahJm.' This, again, not ab^kdely 
correct. We have in the Big Veda references to the 
made in the sabha.^^^ Further, if JayaswaPs^^ interpfet^ion 
is coiTwt^ vve have also references to the election of tli*^ 
by the people/**® and Lf the people did elect their 
could have token place in tlieir nsscmhlics. 

Tlicse are, it will 1x5 objected, at best coiiic^ctura!, Jipvvever, 
wlum w^e pass on to discuss the references to the V^edic of^cmbiy 
by the other wxird, vidalha, we have tlie feeling of ^rnjving 
on more secure grounds. The functioiis of the t^idaih^ 
obviously multifarious. AVe hivve already noticed one these, 
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namdv tlie diA-ision of wealth, which must have Ijeen a vi'i^ 
ancient practice- That there were debates and disctissioiw in the 
oi£hil?wi is certain; the desire for elofjnencc in the asscinljly wjk 
frcquentlv expressed: O Indra, we are your eternal beloveds 
and great hemes; we speak in the assembly foidaHmm a 
ofldcTn(i^“).’ 'May we speak loud in the iisscmhly. rich m 
valiant men {hrihaf t^ademtf ctdafhe suLtmh^^).' Tliis ran Hko 
a refrain and ocemred no less than hventy two times m the 
second IxhjW of the flig admittedly part of its oldest 

stmhim- We may undeistand the significance of the: d we 
remember that in 'tlie tribid sodet>* elofuienre in the is 

one of the criteria On the liasis of which the chiefs are el«t^. 

Other functions of the tidotfm incliidetl snlviiig tobal dis¬ 
putes and punishing those who violated the trilml laws.^®* Hicrc 
are also clear references to evolving the tribal wisdom or the 
ootiises of action (dhihbUi) in the Kidatba*^ In fart of the 
three words meaning assembly in the Rig Vedti. viihtha is 
the most freriucntly used. The varied activiHes condncterl m tlie 
vuletha can be inferred from the varied meanings that mextem 
scholars have attributed to this word- The folbwing is trom 
Miialoncll and 


VIdatha Is a word of obsifiurc sense, confined znainl; to the Riff 
Virda. AcCoMln^ to Roth, ihe *en&e is primarily 'order, then the 
concrete body which gives orders, then ‘assembly' for sMuiaf or 
religious ends, or for war.. * Ijidwig thinks that tha root idea 15 an 
"assembly'. speciaUy of tbe Majthavans and the Brahmanas. Geldner 
considers that the word primarily maan^ knowledge. 

Mon^e^-^^*illiams*'’^ has given the following meanings of the 
w-ord: 


Knnwledec, wisdom (esp,) Imowledge given to others, Le-, ins^c- 
Uon. direction, order, arraneeinent. disposiuon. rule, wimnand, a 
meeUng, assembly (either for deliberating or tor the obscivance ot 
festive or religious rites, etc.) council, commiiniiy, association, con¬ 


gregation. .. ■ 

However, Whitneys^"* seems the most logical rendering of the 
word, fie r«ideis it as the council.' Tlie other meanings, 
attributed to the some word by other scholars, are presumably 
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the result of the circumsEanee tliat in the different contexts of the 
fijg Vetffj differcDt functiorts of the council or the assembljr were 
referred to; modem sdiolaTS^ in iuteirpreting this arehaic word, 
have often eoncentrated more on tlicse functions than on the 
assembly itself that c-atried these out. In tribnl society, the 
liighest wisdom and the lUgbest knowledge — like the rule or the 
order or the disposition — are evolved only In the coimcil* and 
the word ^idatluf itself might liave been a witness to this. 

Blonmlicld^*® is probably the only modem scholnr w ho hits 
strongly challenged this inieqsrelation of the >vord. According 
to him, could never have meant the council or tlic 

assembly; it really meant the household. But his ^lew appears 
to bc! based neither on any unriucsbonable evidence nor cm ver>' 
sound arguments. The evidence on which he relies most is the 
reference in the Rig to ^lomen going to the ^klatha: 

w^omen were excluded Irom die political activities of the Vedic 
people and still they were not excluded from tJie vkUtthft: as 
sucb it could only memi the houseliokh But there are dear 
references to the 'king' slltiug in the i>k}4iihui ckUtfhtjah 
samrat,^^^ which, like the references to elofjuence in the ^idaihn, 
or to the division of wealth in the vtihfhn, hardly makes any 
sense if it is taken to mean the househokh To suit hb parti- 
cuhir thesis, Bloomfield had to fake recourse to forced and 
fanciful intcrprelations of these references. Lastly, the evi¬ 
dence of women going to the vkhihn, on which Bloomfield lias 
depended so much, may* as we have already suggested, indicate 
some older realities of the Vedic society. And if this is sn, we 
are led to aceq^t the older view which identifies: the with 

the sabha*^^ though wdth tJiL reservation, that the 
possibly an older word than the sfibha^ and as such it -could have 
reflected even older realities about the Vedic Sf>ciety. This 
seeuis to be corroborated not only by repealed references to the 
division of wealth faking place in tlic but also by tlw 

gocLs themselves as having their own -^Stil takes the 

h^vi from "our^ to that of the gods; be is the messenger 

between the two.^^^ 

But the strongest evidence against Bloomfield s view is tfie 
total disappearance of the pithihn, along with the sabhu and 
the in die orthodojc tradition of the post-Vedic period. 
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lliis cannot at nil be explained on the assumption that the 
vidatha meant the home or the household, for there is uothing 
tn make us imagine that in the post-Vedic period the champions 
of the Vedic tradition became homeless. On the other h^d, if 
vidatha meant the council or the assembly, it is only logiral to 
expect that in the iiost-Vedio period its importance shou d 
wither awav, far ci en during the latest stratum of the Rig \ eda 
itself, the development of mter-tribal wais led to the 
tion of the tribal organisation of the \^dic people, 
presently see how the tidatha withered aw’uy m the postAedic 
period. ■ Howmer. it may he useful to begin with what is known 
in general about the disintegration of the tribal assembly. 


We quote Engels: 


itx 


The miUtar^' commander of the r^sople-rcr, basilei^thii^ns.- 
bet-Eiine an indispensable and pormaaent official. The |>Dpular 
ossembly was instituicd wherever it did not exisL 
commander, ihc council and the popular assembly formed Uie 
of the military democracy into which gentile had developed. 

A military democracy—^because war and organisation for war w™ 
np™re^ar”fuiiL-lloiis of the life of the people. The wealth ofJh^ 
neilthbours excited the greed of the peoplK who 
aeauisitlon of wealth as one of the mam purposes in life. They 
were brntaarimis: plunder appeared to them easier and even more 
hoi^luK than productive work War, on« 

avenee acaression or as a means of enlarging temtory that had be- 
com/TiiaSo^le, was now waged for the sake of^uader alone, and 
regular nrolesston. II was not lor nothing that formida- 
were raided around the ne^v fortilled toums: their 
tverp the Eiavas of the gontde constitution and their 
tS?re^™h eJI^ reached 0^1010 civiliration. IntemBl alToks under¬ 
went n similar ehatige The robber wars increased the power of the 
Mnimander as well as of the stub-commandi^ 
TlTe m^omlry eleclion of successors from one fii™ly, espccmlly 
=fiL ^trnrfuction of father-right, was gradually transform_^ 
Uinrv sueression firrt tolerated, then claimed and finally 
SiiiT The foundation of hereditary royal^ and hereditmy no- 
Sl^wiis lail In Ihis manner the organs of the gentile constitution 
Sre Sdually torn from their TMb in the people, in gens, .phratiy 
ind the w hole cenlile order was transformed into its 
and trite and me adminislration 

of 'their dI^ affairs It became an organisa^on for plundering end 
ncighbouis; and correspondingly, its organa vieic 
SS^ed kL ot the will of the people into^- 

nrenns for ruling and oppressing Ihcir own people. This 
S not havrhaptei^ed had not the greed for wealth divided the 
^i^vrs^of the into ‘property differ- 

members Of ^nficd the community ot inlertet Into antagonism 
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^i2ve4ry already begun to brand working for a living slnvish and 
more ingnovninons Iban engaging In plunder^ 

^Ve have here nil the dues to the dcvelopmetit of tJie Vethc 
society from tlie later portions of the flrg onwardi. In the 
latest portions of the Rig Vetla the ^vord snniifi^ which ngcording 
to die Nighantii me^mt wnr, came into promineiiee and all dm 
truth in die list of the liereditaiy' kings' in tlie Cfimhridge Hi\- 
lory of India could have been nothing more tlinn tlie fact that 
already towards the end of the Hig Wnlie pcrioil die 'tTtsloiruiiy 
electioD of successors from one family' was in the process of get¬ 
ting 'trunsformed into hereditnry succession* first toleratetb dicn 
cluimed Jind finally iisuq>etL' We shall later see some more 
aspects of this tninsfonuntion or the breakdo™ of tlie tribiil 
organisation: die individual interest trampling upon tbpt of the 
community, the fall of V^anina along with his simple mond 
grandeur and the growth of the new values like greed anil 
power. For the present let us confine ourselves to the qae^tion 
of the assemblies. 

If the importance of die sttmiH in die lat(*st poriions of die 
Rig Veda w'as indicative of the development of miiitnrv demo¬ 
cracy, it also forcsliaduwed the deadi of tribal democracy: die 
robber-wars increased not only the wealth of the iribcsmi^ but 
also the greed for wealth of the individuals who constituted die 
tribe* and thus ultimately divided the commiiuiiy againsl itself. 
The way In which tlie society was disintegrating can possibly 
be inferred from tho desperate c.ilk to preserve unitv, ^vhich 
begsin to Itc fjiiite obvious from tlie latest stnitum of the 
Veda and ^verc\ interestingly enough, often accompmietl hv au 
appeal to the memoq' of the past. Wc have already dm 

last sjiktu of the Rig Vrda, which formed part of its bte?t 
turn: *Dn ye concur^ ix' yc closely combined; let your minds 
lie cfmcriireiit, as the gods of old sat concurrent alioiit tbiar 
^>tjrti(Jns ' Sucli II desperate call for unity' slmuld fjave foU^d no 
place hero if the unity or the ^oup-bond of die bad 

contininxl to Im? a rcailit\\ Evidently, the Vedic saidety 
beginning to lireak up. And the A^/i«rea Vrihi - win Jht with 
Ill] its archaic elcmouts* was, as n compilation, much kte^^ iban 
the JRig Veda - naturally contained many charms and spelb to 
ensure unity among the kiimncn themselves. Here are some 
e.vamplcs: 

May your bodies be united, may your minds and your pi^rposcs 
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(be united)? BrahmamisiHitj here has brought you together, Bhaga 

has brought you together. j 

Harmony of mind (I procure) for you, and also harmony ol 
heart Moreover with the aid of Bhaga's ertorllons do 1 cause you 
to OBTce, As the Adityaa ate united with the Vasus, as the fierce 
(Rudrasl. Ir«? Irom grudge, with the Maruts, thus, O three-n^^ 
(Agni). without grudge, do thou render these people here of the 

1*1*1 i' nirf ri' I _ 

May we be in harmony udth our kinfolk. In harmony 
stranjters; do ye, O Asi- ins. establish here agreement among us! May 
we agree in mind and thought, may not struggle with one 
nther, in a spirit displeasing to the gods! May not the dtn of fr^ 
quent battle-carnage arise, may the arrow not ily when die day of 

Hither shoU come Varona, Soma, Agni; Brihaspati 
Vasus shall come hither! Come together, O ^ki^en all, of one 
mind, to the glory of this mighty guardian. The fire ttat is wi^m 
your souls, the scheme that hath ent^ your mln^, do 1 
with my oblation, with my flliec: delight in ^ ^t 

kinsmen. Remain right here, go not a^y from 
a distance Pusan shall make Impassable for you' Itetospati shall 
urePtilSy call you back; delight tn me shell take, O JemEmen. 

This is nf course (inly One side of tlie picture. Tlie other 
side, as is tmlv to be exp^ted, was characterised by an equally 
desperate-ulmost uneaony - desire of inditotlual lu brin;^ 
the commnnih' under his cotlirol and submission. Here are Uie 
spells to ensure this: 

With tny mind do [ seize your minds, do ye with your thoughts 
follow mv Uuiughtl I place your hearts in my control: come yo, 

I h.™ upon u.. 

goddess Sarasvati, 1 have called upon both lodra and Agni: may wo 

tuccced in thw, O Saras vali.*” 

'The kev-notp of this charm,' said Blcmmeeld,*'" *is the word 
ram-itflm, 'To bend to one’s wiU ' ... Jn the Aihart-an the h>Tnaiv 
(iv. 39) is the most elaborate production of this sort.' And this 
is how it leuiL: in VMutney s^’» transbtion: 

Enith (isl milch-cow; of her Agni (is) calf: let her. with Agni 
as calf milk for me food, refreshment, (my) desire, first, 

^eioenv orosoeritv, wealthr hall!.... The atmosphere la milch-cow: 
Ef her Va%s^ calif: let her, with Vayu as call, milk for me, etc. etc. 

This is obviously far from the collective desire und the invioln- 
ble law* of division that inspired the earlier ])oets of the fiig 
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Vedilt the interest as well the ^vill of the jndhidud liave 
already iindennuied those of the eommiinit)'. As is only to be 
expected, under this new sebup the old administrative maehi- 
nery of the collective society passed into its opposite; in the 
post-Rig Vedic period the gloi}- of the andent vidatiia vanished 
fast and the sethhu and samitf became merely the forum far the 
expression of the Lndiddtial will; 

May sabho and snmtU, the two djaughter^ of Prajar^lip con¬ 
currently aid mel May he w\\h whom 1 shall meet co-operate with 
me; may Ip O ye fathersp speak agreeably to those assembled! 

We know thy namep O assembly: 'mirths* verily, is the name: 
may all those that sit assembled in thee utter speech in harmony 
with me! Of them that are sitting together I take to myself the 
power and the understanding; in this entire gathering render, O 
lndra> me siiccossfuh 

If your mind ha? wandered to a distance, or has been enrhained 
here or there, then do we turn it hither: may your mind lake de¬ 
light in 

■llw Sfimi/t is tailed here by tilt name *mird),’ It may be that 
ihe a^cunbly was once also ihc scene of tritial festivities; but m 
\'iew of tlic tot.jl usiiipaticiii of its former aulnnomy by the indi¬ 
vidual, there is really no reason to lielieve that it continued to 
be so. In the iZ/wnisttife,''®* tlie Sdinifj liad bwn fully tr.ms* 
formed into the royal court, attended by fhe king's flatterers — 
It was in royal courts like these that the 
kings of the days of the Upanbutds, relieved of the rcsponjiihiliiios 
of matcriiil prcdiietion and surrounded hy their par-isideal flat¬ 
terers, evolved tlje original germs of the'ickalistie speoilations 
in Indian philosophy. But more of this liiter. 

- Tf in tlie Vpanhods, there rcmame<l nt least the word somffi, 

— (hough merely as an empty husk of Its former self.— we 
find it disappear altngetlier in the later Luv-cod^ and otlicr 
works of the \'edic-BrahmanieaI tradition, The assembly dis¬ 
appears as an effective part of government in the Buddhist tests, 
(he Epic and the Law Books.An obvious reservation is to IJO 
added t<i this. Ftrr we has'e already s<?cn the glojy of the iissem- 
hly in the Buddhist texts. However, the stiitemciii'is fully correct 
so far as the Epic and the Law Bonks arc concerned. And Hop¬ 
kins is probably the only modem scholar who has rightly traced 
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the decay of tlie old assembly through the aristocratic war- 
councils and the secret priestly conclave. According to liim, this 
decay is complete in die Epic, though there are records of tlie 
tliffcTcnt stages of this decay in tlie Epic itself; 


The eartiest assemhty for adjostitiff political aif&irs in Aryan 
India was the clan-asaeinbly, called sabha tcf, the German ^ippe). 
... In the Eliic we tlnd the sflbfia to be an assembly of any »r*‘j- 
In such a case as that mentioned above, where the people met m 
a««emblics' to discuss poUtical matters, we may perhaps a trace 
cr^c oiiyLnal function of the people's assembly, though ^ch a 
meetiiie had, of course. Jcng since coped to be what the 
Ijwn—a village assembly for counsel-^d corresponds pf 
the regular sil/hfl of old nor to the antique state council In which 
Ihe kine took uar' (samiti), the lattei having now become a meetiRfi 
of bine-.. - The heroes of the Mahebiiamla are not 

what they (by later interpolations) ore exhort^ to b^ They act 
?rom thifr wishes... The council is military. The meaiimE 
is ^lear. ThT^embly of the people had ^me an assembly ot 
nobles Thf military power of tho people bad quiie bwome 
Mssttston of the k^g. In oil public malters appertaining to the 
the priests are as good as silent, and the «« =“P;: 

preyed. It is only in such older legends ^ are relat^ a^ve^nd 
told In our storj' as ‘ancient tales', that the power of the 
seems lo linger, and thi-o not In military but m cml matters., We 
have thus three diplomatic stages reflected m oar po^: the popul^ 
assemblv, already restricted to proicslation m civil matters; i^e 
5S ariSatic assembly on war matters; the private priestly 
council on oil matters.^-* 


10 Vajn.v ; The Urrt=Ai. t>F PiioDucnox 

This is liuw Mactlonoll*-' siimmctl up tlie Irausition from 
tlic old \'crfiw lo the Bfflhmmas, the ritual botiks which suc'ceed- 
od them: 

The creative period of the V'ediis tit length came to an end. It 
was followed bv an epoch in which there no longer seemed any n^d 
m oiTer UP nmv prayed to the gods, but it appeared more meriton- 
0 ^ 0 repeat those made by the holy scqrs of bygone generaUons, and 
himd^ down from father to son In various priestly families. ‘The 
Sd h^nT thus wme to be successfully gathered together m the 
Vedic^Uce^ons already mentioned, and in this form acqmred an 
ewr-incrcasini! sancUly. Having ceased to produce ^ctry, the 
priesthood trwisferrcd their creative encigies to the riaborntion of 
me w^cial ceremonial. The result was a ritual syrtem far ^r- 
u^tofi io rtmplexity of dclail anything the world has elsewhere 
kmwn The main irwortance of the old Vodie hymm and formulae 
nuw came to be their application to the mn^erable details of ^ 
^iii™ Axound this combination of sacr^ verse wd rile a new 
^doctrine grew up in sacerdotal tradition, and finally ass»m®d 
d^toto sS bi the gidse of distinct IheologScal treatises entilled 
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Brahniflnns . They evidently did not come into beine till a lime 
when the hymns were already deemed ancient and sacred Ttrvela- 
t^ions. the pnestly custadJens of which no longer fully understood 
Melr meaning owmg to the change undergone by the Language 
They are written m prtjse throughout.,,. Yet as the oldest Ueatises 
on ritual practices extant In any literature, they are of great interest 
to the student ol the history of religions in gener^ besides fumish- 
h^jnuch impcrtani material to the student of Indian antiquity in 


We have already reiCcw«[ some specimens of ihe literaiv 
impositions of the Vedic people during tlie period of their 
•ereativity * These were poems and songs throlilring vith the 
memorj' of the collective life and inspirctl by the intense desire 
M>r the tJiis-worldly objects — food, w'ealtb, progeny and safetv. 
Even the gmls themseJvies were but the incarnations of such 
desires and, like the mortals in whose image lliey were made, 
%vere sitting together in the assemhiies to receive their shares of 
the Mllective wealth. In short, the society in which these poets 
lived :md sang was yet to be fully split up into antagfinistic 
diisscs and their conseit»isness was yet to wiliit-i.s tiie Isirth of 
the strictly spiritualistic values. 

We may now ask ourselves: Wliat were the distinelive 
features of tlie Vedic society during the succeeding period of 
barren ritualism? Answered Macdone!!: 


i.-_* period of the BrahTnoniu is a veiy importnut one in the 
history of todian Eoeicty. For in it the system of the four cwto 
Burned d^mte shape, furnishing the frame within which the highly 
w mp lex netwprit o f too castes of today has been developed. In that 
^em the pne^^, who even in the ftrst Vedic period had occu¬ 
pied an mfluenUal posttion, secured for IhcmseLves toe damiuBiit 
power which they have maintained ever since,... While in other 
soeietlM toe chief power remained in the hands of princes and 
warrior nobles, the dominatian of toe priesthood became poasible in 

life of conquest during the early 
rimes 'o the north-west was followed by a period of phyefcal 
nactivity w Indolence m the plains. Such altered wnditions gabled 

secret of the all-powerful 

sacrilire, to gcln Uie supremacy of Intellect over physioai force. 


There are certain nbvious reservations to be added to this, 
It is true that the strictly post-Vedic period, the beginnings of 
w'hich bf to be traced to the latest stratum of ibe Ri^ Vetia, wif- 
nejsetl tlie rise of tlie four castes in wbkh the priests or tia; 
Bralimnnos constituted the most dominant seclton. But it is not 
true that they had occupied am influential position from the first 
Vedic perind, for it is cstremely doubtful svhether during these 
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early tlavs any distinct priest-class had at all tmt'rged. Besides, 
it is liiit* wholly true that daring the period of the Braftmniifls 
the class of princes and svarrior nobles receded to the back¬ 
ground leaving power in the hands of the priests. As sve me 
going to see. the siipcriGrit>' of the priests was based on a clear 
compromise with the warrior nobles, and this was effected only 
after prolonged scrambling for power between the rivo classes. 
Secondly, if' the literatures of this period are evidences of 'phy¬ 
sical inadiiitv and pidolence,’ which they certainly are, they 
must be conrideretl as the characteristics of tlie ruling classy, 
and tlie causes of these are certainly not to be sought in Uie 
geographical factors like the shift from the north-west to die 
plains but rather in the economic factor, - the increased pro- 
ductivih' of the Vcrlic people 'vhich. by creating si.qilus, crialcd 
the objLx-tive possibility for the few to live on the labour of the 
many Tliirdlv. there was not any real ‘superiority of intcllt;ct 
over'physical force'; rather, during the iieriod of the Bruhnwnos 
physical force or violence acfjuired a new momentum, as it were, 
and this for the purpose of maintaining the newly emerged state- 
iKiwer \Miat \vas actually established was the superionly nf 
Snental labour over material labour, of thought over action, 
though it was only in the latest appendices of the BwlmiaiiBS 
namely the l>n«CHfs. that this superiority assumed its final 
form ' Tlic clue to all these, again, wlis the emergence of the 
leisured class: the more modest productions of the working 
halid retreated into the b:.ckgrtHmd, the more » sinw the mint 
that planned the labour process. - able to 
lalxiiir ciUTied out by other bands than its or™. In short, the 
disintegration of the ancient tribal organisation uras complete. 
How L resulted in the birth of the idtralfctic outlook of the 
I/punWs neetls to lie studied next But we shall ' 

selves here onlv to one fiucstinn: Wlial wict the effect of tlus 
disintc^atioii of the trilwl organisation on the \«iic ntiiafe. 

the ijajfuts? 

It was claimed in the Bni/iriKiiMis that aU the literary com¬ 
positions compiled ill the earlier Vcdos were meant to be spe- 
cificallv applicrl or used (ufmyogfl) some ritual - tjajtw. 
Tills claim wTis not entirely EcUtiou.s, ijecau.se there is no reaion 
to believe tliat tlie early ancestors of the Vedic people di^rixl 
fundinuntullv fmm the primitive peoples surviring today They 
had no fascination for pure poetry or songs. We have already 
discussed in Chapter II that the only poetry the primitive people 
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possess are songs whicK are invariably magical^ and the core of 
which is desire. It is therefore only logical to assume that the 
eiullest poetrj' of the Vcdlc people^ too^ was also magical and 
as such was likely to have teen actompaniKl hv some ritual or 
other. ITius we can infer that tliis was all tlie truth behind the 
ebim of the Brshtnanas, viz. the Vedic verses had definite ritual 
use. 

But this does in no way imply that the verses were nrit;i- 
nally employed in the rituals in ifie sp<^-ific sense of the Brnh^ 
The ret^n is simple. There is nothing in the earlier 
[lortions of tire Vetlas to indicate that (be early Vedic itenple 
were at all awpainted with the rituals in the specific sense in 
\yhich these were explained in the Brahmnnas. Rituals of later 
rimes were hut malignant after-gniwtlis - a lyiint that will rot 
l» quesrioned by any serious scholar today. At the same time, 
they could not have been tlic inventions of later priests ad now?. 
However mirch elaborated these might have been and whatever 
might have been tlie new content and form aenuired Iw these 
nriixi s in tlie later liturg)*, ft is possible for us to see primitive 
magic as forming the subsoil of the later Vedic ijafna. 

There is probably nothing new alx)ut this point. It is 
already argued hv competent scholars that the Vedic t/airta was 
Hie outgrowth of primitive magic, 'that the Brahman was the 
rst of priests, originally u magician, and that the spell is tho 
pnmitis'e form whence prayer has omerged, as from the magi* 
eian the priest has evolved'with Hie growth of rcligion.'*=' Tins 
is. however, not the whole truth, The limitation of tlie s'iesv as 
advocated arises from & lack of materialistic iinderstjindifig of 
primitive magic itself, W'c have already seen in Cliapter H 
that the practice of magie is not entirely futile: it Ls mi illusory 
tcehmcjue .supplementing the real techiiiijue and tlie efficacy of 
this ilhisary teclmkpie depends upon the colleclivih' of primi¬ 
tive c.\istencc. Tn other w'ords, so long as group-life does not 
disintegrate, the magical ritual remains vLlallv related to the 
technique of production itself. In fact, the poorer the develop¬ 
ment of the productive technique the more object is its deTwnd- 
cnce on the magical ritual; by representing iJje desired reality 
as already present, it lead.< to' overcome the felt-helpIcssness in 
the face of hostile nature and the more undei'elopcd is Hie actual 
(cehnique tlie more acute is this sense of felt-helplessness, i.C-, 
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the greater the need of imgieal ritual. 'Hie develupuieut of tlic 
productive tediniqiie brings Datiire increasingly under human 
control and as such the original economic efficacy of magie 
mtlicrs awav. But not so the rites. They survive, though in 
new form anti to serve a new purpose. For tlie same develop¬ 
ment of the prociuL-livc forces ultimately divide the community 
against itself and the 'leclmitiue of magic is developed by the 
ruling class as a means of consolidating their privileges by in¬ 
vesting them vvitli supernatural sanctions.Tliis, in fact, is 
the form in which we find the Vetlic yti/iios of the bter period: 
the rituals, originally aspects of tlie productive tcclmiiiue. weru 
transformed into sacrifices performed for maintaining die ] 3 mver 
and increasing the prosperity of the privileged dosses. And the 
ancient spells were proclaimed to lie weapons of llio nilmg 
chisses, Mami*'*' said tlmt the magic spells of the Athariia Veda 
were the weapons of the IJrahmanas wdiich they would use 
without hesitation against their foes. This was an exlensi^ of 
the claim that Ivegaii to lie formuluteil as early as the latest 
stmtum of the Wig vi/. the maEjcal power of ( lit,, 

heat but including oilier forms of sclf-mortificaliou like fasting, 
silence, etc. conceived as means of attaining super-huinan power), 
the e.vclusivo possession of tlie Brahmanas, will bring calamity to 
the man wlio injiucs them- Tlnw tlie primitivo magidan had 
already become the priest, and the ancient magiral power was 
transfomietl into an mstrunicnt of his class*dominati<iii. 

« However, what interests us here is the prehistory of the 
Vedic imiria. In discussing tliis we may begin with the mdica- 
tioiis of iw original conneclioiis with the eoUectivx; mode of the 
productive tcchnitpic.*®' 

YrtifWJ as undentlood later and elulmrately explained iu the 
was the perfonnance of the ritual by the priests - 
usuallv a mimbcr of them, not for the benefit of thcm^^elv^ 
but for lliat of some rich individual, the ya/ammiu, who paid 


<31 (IPCS 32ff.>. I thinlr, Js the first to suitKest that Dnjnn 

was originally the collective mode of production of tho early Vedtc 
^cle The amendment I have proposed here w that pnjna was 
^1^^ Atrictlv the ritual aspect thereof; the collecUvc labour of the 
pwp^ remaiDS inextricably mixed up wito magical ritu^s 
^Tthese^^uala. eventually separated from the labour process it- 
Mlf. assumed the molJenant lomi of the Vedic vujnax as later under- 
Stof^. 
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for it. AcctJrdmgly, g^ve the follomnE^ 

me^nTrig$ nf the word yajfiiwnn: 'the person pilling the cost of 
•A sacrifice^ the in^stitutor of a sacrifice (who; to perform it, em- 
phy$ a priest or priests, who are often heretUtary^ fuoctionaiies 
in a family)j any patron, host, rich man, head of a family of 
tribe/ ^Ve may^ however, safely leave the 'liead of ttic tril>e" 
out of consideratiori for the truly tribal society cannot have a 
‘head- in the sense of a rich patron. With this rt?ser\'aHon, the 
meanings given by Monier-M'illiams give a realistic picture of 
the ijajamana as we know him Ln the later literati ires s he p^vs 
the cost of the i/^r/nu but does not liimself participate in the 
performanccp excepting in so far as lie sit^ there (sometiines 
with his wife) to derive tlie results of the rihnaL 

Interestingly^ however, the etj™)1ogv of the ^^™d yafamanit 
is itself an evidence against such a picture. Tlic word is derivcti 
from the rout yetj^ with suffix setmic- \Miat is s[>eciallv' im|>ortant 
is this Suffix; according to the grammatical rule™ it applies onlv 
when the perfonner of the act is himself the en]oyef of its fruit, 
i.e., v^^sen the person 1$ clcri^nng the benefit of an action per¬ 
formed by himself. Tlnis the cty-mnlogy of llie word indicates 
its prehistory^ when the distinction iTctxv^et'n the patron and the 
paid priests did not en^ergc* Presumably^ the tjajam€irms were 
then themselves the performers of the yiqna. 

Are there any indications in the Krg Vetia to confirm this 
etyTnological erfdenee? There are, as a matter of fact, many; 
may mention onlv u few. 

That which invariably inspired a Vedic sung was a desire. 
We have already seen that, at least in an overwhelminglv large 
number of passages, these desires liad a pronouneeti collective 
bias and even Say ana was obliged to interpret the "wc‘ of the 
songs as the yajamat^ In the plural. ‘iTiis feature by itself pre¬ 
cludes the |xis$ibility of die song» being originally employed for 
the Ixmefit of the individual patron, i,c., the y^jamana as Inter 
understood. 

There is/ ^aid Bloomfielc!/^^* "always one nr 

bestower of the sacrifice; the sacrifice redounds to his liencfit, 
and that of his family/ This is true so far as the later picture of 
the yo/omnrio goes; but it does nut always fit in with the Itig 
Vedic evidences. For wc have not only the clearest Indication 
itt the flig Ve(h of a collective body of yajamanai hut also of 
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the more startling fact that they were tlie same as the comitton 
tribesmen- Hete is a crucLal e^^idetice: 


We, the with favourable nmatroj (spells) p Invoke 

you (A^oj). who art the best of Uie laudoblOp the foremost of the 
Angirases, the wise one^ with blazing hair, going round like the 
sun, one who fulhJs the desires of the people (visnh) and of the 
caTAmiis.*^ 


There can be no doubt that the ijafaauinas and the people were 
Idtnticat in this irJt, Even Sayaiia had to admit this. He inter¬ 
preted oisn/i os the ya/afnaiMt-mpfl-pnifn/f, people in the font) of 
yapmatuis. Equally interesting is his note on cnrstJuinuin: ‘of 
ihe men, i.c., nf the tjajamamtf, or of the mrsfmis, who previously 
Iteing men later attained the status of the gods by ditit of ijaftiofi, 
and tin IS bceame fit to invoke the gods.’ At least one ^loint is 
clear: tlie yn/firnaon was vet to lie raised to the figure of the 
Individual potion instituting a sacrifice for his personal benefit. 

Here are some more rifcr in which tlie word ifajamana v.ns 
in the plural and. presumably, in the sense of the common people 
desiring material wealth: 

O Agnl. the ijaiarrionQs daily hold towards you all the best 

wealth _ along with you, desiring wealth, the intelligent people 

opened wide the stall full of cotvs.+^it 

The and the yajantiinos, the protectors of the wind, ask for 
the gi^dess Sraddha (Ilevercnce); calling her with intense longing, 
they gain wealth through Sraddha.<« 

(O Intlra>, the wdsh-yielder, let not the other irajamanos delight 
vour two horses with smooth backs: always approach us bypassing 
them, — we shall satisfy you with filtered 30 Tnh-<-‘’< 

O Indra drink this food that iatoklcabcs and release these hu’o 
moving Iwis^ of yours at this place; let not the other najamanoa 
delight you much; hence these somas are for you alone/*" 

Mnrc significant, howe^'cr, are hvo other rifcs in wliieh the tfrtjit- 
nmttas were deserihtd as receiving shares {hhaaf^am) of tliB 
tribal weallh and also as attending the council (cidoriio); 


Sarasvati whom the fathers invoked and who, coniing from the 
south, pervad’es the uflino, — "ay “he give to the paiamonos the 
shares (bheenam) of the food, fostering wealth a thousand-fold/^'o 
O Agni the possessor of food, the expert sons of Vasislha 
invoked you in the aasemblies tutdaihesu) with praises: do give us, 
the pfljoIiuinM, increasing wealth and protect us always with well- 
wishes.**! 
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All dicsD occitf in the latest stratum of die and fmni 

this it may be leptimate to infer that die later sense of tlie word 
yajamana was not uniformly cstahlisbetl even towards the close 
of die Rig Vediu period. For in these riks the ijajfttnatuis were 
still die collective body of people whose d^ire for material 
wealth had formed the kernel of the early Vcdic stmgs- 

Of course, these Vedie songs, like the songs of truly primi¬ 
tive peoples all orer die world, were aspcKts of some ritnal 
process. It may not he. passible for us to reconstruct the esact 
picture of the lituals in wliich the songs of the Rig Vt’da were 
originally employed. 1 he version of tlie rituals dint wc have in 
the ritual-books "is in the form of their bter maUgnant growth. 
However, even granting that tliese later vetsioru: of the rituals 
were not cntirelv tlic ini'entiotis of the later priests but simply 
elatorale rationalisations of the cirigiiial rituals as divorced from 
their original contexts and rendered obsolete by the ecanomie 
progTtrss, it may be still possible for us to have some indication 
of these original rituaL; from certain features dial peisistfiilly 
characterised their later forms. One of these persistent features 
svos the pouring out of the lilxition, — mostly in the form of thi? 
somrt. W'e may therefore argue that this act must liave formerl 
jiarl of the original rituals, w^tever miglit liave been the signi¬ 
ficance tlieii attached to it. What interests ii.s from the point ol 
view of our present etirjiiiry is that, tlioiigh in the later ritunis 
this formed part of the characteristic futitiion of the jiaid priesis 
employed by the ydfumerifi, as we [jenetrate into the prehisEory 
of the Vedie fjajiui, we find the yofiutiana himself performing tlic 
function. The implication is that die distinction between tlic 
priest anti the ya/nmnnii had not then cmergetl: the ijiiifintinui 
was himself the performer of the ritual. Here arc some charac¬ 
teristic evidences: 


The yaiaiwona rules with the obladcms t*r«le i/ajornoTiflli 

hovibhih).-'*^ , . . , 1 . « , .u -ut,. 

(O Intta), you instruct the yajonvano, the orTcrer of the obia- 
lioij, in your mighty wealth (yajamonava siksttri eunuote bhuri te 

(in^ra) bestows bencGdal etreiiEth to Ibe the oSIer^ 

of the oblatiori,'*^ * , ^ ^ j i 

To the j/Hjemane, the perlomier of the good actioiiSH the maker 
of gifts and the oiTeier of oblollotu.. . 

O Ptisan, follovr Ihe cows of oiirs, the t/ajamano?, the offerers of 
the oblation I the singers ol praises.. 
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O Indra find Agni, Msleti lo the call at the the offerer 

of ohlatioiis.*'*" 

ITiis does not mem thsit throiighoiit tlie Hfg Veda, tbp ilh- 
tii^ction bet\vt:*eii tlie fjojamana and I he priest remained ubsemt. 
Being a collection of a viist miinJ>er of verges composed over a 
very bug pedtid, the Rig Veda retained on the one hand, the 
relics of the primitive past, while on the other^ it clearly fore- 
shadowed the sIia^Kr of things to come. Many a riit**® fndieat^ 
the growing distinction between the tjajamnnn and the priest in 
the later sense. We sliall mention here only txvo interesting 
examples, 'On the banks of the Asikni (Chenah ) the yafomtma 
is* it were, the hota {miktujam tjajammuih rwt Hola 

was one of the wcll-kno^™ later priests. The special interest of 
tJ>is rik, Iiowevcr, is in the use of the won! im, 'iis it were,* 
Evidently, this is an indicatinn of the uneven de^^elopmcnt of 
the Vcdic peoples: the living experience of the poet was that the 
Iwtii and the ijajtimmiu were separate persons and that is wdiy 
he was w^oiideriiig at the lack of this distinction among those 
who bvctl on the h:iiiks of the Asikni, 

One result of this ultimate separulion of the ffafamana from 
the priest, i.e,. of the development of a separate class as priests, 
wasi tlie Irans format ion of the yapmumi to a status of a total 
parasite, so far at least iis tJie process of yajnii ax as concerned, 
\\'e find this clearIv rceoitled in one of the latest additions to 
the flfg Veda (Valakhilya Suktes: these xvere so late that Say ana 
vonsidcred them not Nvorth conmienting njwii). 

When the priests (riluilsfl) ccinscicnisly shDiilder the responsi¬ 
bility of the what can be ibe need of consciousness on the 

part of the i/ojorneua?-**" 

Tn suin np: the cvideiict' uf the word tjafamana itself goes 
ki show that the Vcdic ritual was not originally the performance 
of the sacrifice by the priests for the benefit of the indixidual 
patron who financed it. Tluit Is, it wsis not yafna in the lutcf 
sense, Ihit if it xvas not so, xvliat tlicii Wiis its original foTm? 

It IS not neeessarj^ for our argument here —nor do think 
it possible —to try to reconstriict a full picture of the original 
rituals in which tlic early songs of the Rig Veda xverc supposed 
to l>e employed. We are going to argue only two points about 
the Vedie yii/nn; First, according to the admission of the most 
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SLiitbcjiUc Vcdic trutlitioD^ the ifnjiut Liif desmbed in the liitcr 
ritual lKX)ks fwi the yw/nd as originally practised by the 
early Vedic people. Secondly, the ynpifl as drigiitally practised 
was vitally related tu the productive technique — and was^ in 
fact, au inseparable aspect of it — and this^ too, had l>ecn espli- 
citly admitted by the authentic Vedic tradition itself, 

Jr I ere are scunc pussagos from tbe Aiforeya Brcdiriifltwi: 

iThe i/ainfl went away from me gods; it they sought to start uji 
with offeringsi in that they sought to start it up with offerings that 
is why ofTeriiigs have their name. They found it; he prospers 
having found the yajna who knows 

The ^ajiiui w^enir ow^oy from the gods: the gods could do jiolhJng, 
they could not dlfceru They said to AdlU, 'Through ihee Ivi us 
discern the yajita/ She saidn he ii> but let me choose a boon 
from you'. 'Choose* (they replied). This boon she choose^ 'Let tne 
j/ajna begin from me.and end with nie*. *$o bo it* (they replied). 
Therefore there is a pap to Aditi ns introductory (offering), (a pap) 
to Aditi as conctuding (oflering), for os a boon by her was this 
chosen 

The went awny from the gods; they sought to start It up 

with the directions; in that they sought to start It lap with the 
direc-nonsn that is why the directions have their name (protaa)* It 
they luade radiant with the Puroruees; that is why the PurorucM 
have their name. It they found on the altar; in that they found it 
on the altar, that is w^hy the altar has its name (vedi). Ib when 
fouhdH they drew off with drawing (cups); in that they drew it off 
with drawing (cups), that is why the cups have their ^me {prana). 

Having found it they made it known by Nivids; in that having 
found it they made it known (ni/uvedaji'an) by Nivids, that is why 
Nivids have their name. He w'ho seeks what is lost desires some¬ 
thing great or small; of the two he who desires the greater has the 
better desire; he who knows the directions as ever greaterj knows 
them better, for the directions are a seeking for what Is lost; there¬ 
fore standing bent forward he gives dircctiona.’*^-'^ 

Tbt^ nrtiHcial nature of some of the points in these specuiulions 
is obvious. Eqiialljr obvious, however, b the necessity thnt let! 
the author of tne Brfi/iHiciiirt to such forced afterthoughts: yapin 
In its original form tvAis lost to them and they were tning only 
ta rcconstmet the lost fjfifm in tonns of thcLr own understand¬ 
ing. The key to these passages is to Ix^ found in the persistent 
tlieine of the Aimreija Brubnmnn that 'fjitjmt went away from 
the Ktxb/ 

Ikit why were tbe gods so mueli concerned w^tii the of 
yajna and why did they tn^ tn rediscover it so dtrs|5eraiely‘r The 
Aitarcya BriJhnuiio leaves os in no dunht os to the answer; 
tjojui! was oris^inally eonnct-led with the mode of obtaining food 
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nnd as such the loss of tjafm meiiEt a threat to tlie Tnefins of 
subsistence: 

The ijiajnd went awfiy from the ^eds (saying) ^ 'I stiaU not be 
your food/ "No\ replied the gods* 'Verily thou shall be our food/ 
The gods crushed It: ii being taken apart not sufUcieot for them. 
The gixis said, 'It will not be suMeient for usp being taken apart: 
comep let us gather logeLher the yfljird," (They replied) 'Be it so/ 
They gathered it together: having gathered it together they said to 
the Asvins^ 'Do ye two heal it,’ the Asvins arc the physicians of the 
gods, the Asvins the Adhvaryns: therefore the two Adhvaryns gather 
together the cauldron. Having gathered it together they say, 'O 
Brahman, we shall proceed with the Pravargya offering; O Hotri, 
do thou redte-"’^^-* 

So these were only the shattered piec^es of the original yafna, 
cnishcd bv violence and In need of the healing art of the Asvins, 
that the gods were evt*ntiially lefl with; and they ^vere trying 
to reconstruct it so despenileb^ because the j/djftifl had originally 
a vita] aid to the mode of obtaining food. And this is not 
an Isolated theme In tile Aiiarciffi Hmhmmio: 

The yajna Jis food departed from Uie gods; the gods said, "The 
ijajna an food hath left us; this ]/a>na, food, let us search for/ They 
said, 'How shall wc search?' 'By the Brahmati and the metres, 
they said/ They consecrated iho Brahirtana wdth the metres; for 
him they performed the yaine up to the end; they also performed 
the joint offerings to the wives (of the gods). Therefore now also 
in the consecration oifermg they perform the ydjno right up to the 
end, they also perform the joinl offerings to the wives.,,. They 
performed the guest reception; to him with the guest reception they 
eome nearer; they hastened with the performance. 

They made it end in the sacrifidal food (ido,; it might have ori^ 
ginally meant simply food being equivalent to tia in the RIq VesfejHSft 
in any case the suggestion here is that of sharing the common mecl 
with'the guests ajs the culmination of the pajuu). Therefore now 

also the gust reception ends in the ida- Having obtained him 

(yajfial they (the gods) saldt 'Serve us for food'; 'No/ he replied.p 
'how can I serve you?' Then he only looked at. To him they said, 
'With the BrahTnan and the metres becomEng united do thou serve 
us ns food/ 'Be It so" (he replied). Therefore now also the yajnu 
becoming united with the Brahnioa ond. the metres beers the yajm 
to the gods.^'-" 

Tlie gotb were, of t'oursc, the remote ancestors tlic Vedic peoples 
und the i/fi/u« us reconstrxided in the iige of the Brabmnna$ had 
a pronounced Bralimanical bios, lliis becomes clearer in die 
fol 111 wing pipiSitgc Ilf the suine text: 

Pr^ijepati created the pajiia; after the creation of the i^|na the 
holy power (Brahma) and the lordly power Cffsatra) W'ere created; 
after iho holy powder and the lordly power both kinds of offspring 
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were created, who eat ihe oblations and those who do not eat 

the oblatlDn^p after the holy power lhi>se that eal the oblalion^r alter 
the lordly power tho$e that do not eat the ohtatlons. The BrahTtiifEn:^ 
are the ofTspring that eat the oblations; the FEaJanya, Valsya and 
Sudras those that do not eat the oblations. From them the 
departed; it the holy power and the lordly power pursued; the holy 
power pursued with the weapons ol the holy power; the loidly 
piflwer w'ith those of the lordly power. The weapons of the holy 
power are the w'eapons of the i^ajna* the weapons of the lordly 
power are the horse chariot^ the corslet, the bow and arrow- The 
lordly power return^ without attaining It; from its weapons it turns 
away trembiing- The holy povrer followed it and obtained it; having 
obtained it it kept blocking it from above; it being obtained and 
blocked from above standingH recoenislng its own weapons, went 
up to the holy power. Tlierefore even now the ^ajna fXnds support 
in the holy powder ond in the Brahtnana. The lordly power then 
follow'ed it; it said^ 'Ho thou call upon me in this yajTsa,* 'Be it sOi 
it repliedni 'lay aside thine ow^n weapons* and with the weapons ot 
the holy power, the form of the holy power, becoming the holy 
power, do thou tome to the yajuin-" "Be it so,^ (it said). Thus the 
lordly power,... having laid aside ils own weapons^ with the w^eapons 
o( the holy power, w'ent to the yajna. Therefore, now also the 
Ksatriya, us the yajamniia, having laid aside his own weapons^ with 
ihe weapons of the holy powe^^ w4ib the form of the holy power, 
becoming the holy power, goes lo the 

Tliui ptutsage clearly relates the reeonstmetion of the fjnjriH 
ns it tcK^ik place in the Inter times with the emergence of caste- 
tllstinction : Yftjrm was in practice Ijcfore the separation behvt?en 
the holy pnver I'lnd the lordly power, and only evonhiftlly it 
Ix^came the special pTerogiiMve of the holy power, the Brah- 
tiianas. Besides, the story that tjajtw, after it tlc^serfced the gods, 
was pursued by the Btahmaims and the Kstriya.'i iind tint it 
agreed to rehirn oitly to the Brahmaoas because the weajxins of 
the Bralimsinas were the n'eajwiis of ytifmt, has its obvious rele¬ 
vance for our arg^iinenl: the priests of the later limes grew out 
of the primitive magidans, iis the primitive magical rituals 
jxisscd into the sacrifices of the Inter times. That this supe- 
rioriU' of t]ie priestly pt>wer was in fact based upon a distinct 
tomproniisc \i'ith the kingly junver is evident from the following 
suggestion of the AUaraj^t Brnliiudim which occurred in the con¬ 
test of the prescriptii^ns for the ^prevention of decay of ynjnd', 

... The following he should certainly ofler with: '1 bave recourse 
ta the holy power; may the holy power guard me from the lordly 

power: to the holy power haiir - Thus it deljgKted guards him 

from the lordly ptower- Then after the concluding formulas of Uie 
final ofTcrlng of a cow £hc $ay3); have recourse to the lordly 
power; may Iho lordly power guard me from the holy power; lo Ihe 
lordly power haUIV *. ^ He who has i^murse to the kingship has 
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recourse to the lordlj power, for the kingship is the lordly power. 
Him who has recourse to the lordly power the holy power docs not 
oppress. 'May the lordly power guard me from the holy power/ he 
says, in order that the lordly power may guard him from the holy 
power; 'To the lordly power bai-tr (he saysl: thus he delights It. 
Thus it delighted giear^ him from the holy power. These two 
libations are the prevention o( decay of the i^ajna and the firfls; 
therefore they must be offered. 

In short, from now on the yafna could be jsrolected only by puri¬ 
fying the kings nnd the priests. ^Vithout tliis, there would be 
the aggressiveness of llic two ruling ckisst'^ to destroy tlio yatuti. 
Yajtm, sLS rediscovered or reconstructed in the later periodp Wsis 
thus already clearly cuimeeted Avith the privileged classes. 
Indeed, this giv^es ns a |>icture of tlie yi^jiut verv' mutli different 
from the one depicted in tlie sofigjs of the ancients; for i/dpici, 
in llies-r early .songs** wikS onl)' the ritual meant to ensure tbtJ 
fulfi linen t of the collective w’islr 

But let us concinitriite on the evidences of the ifnjnn l>ciiig 
originally connected with the modes of obtaining the means of 
subsistence. The indic^itions are dear. "Yajna as food departed 
from the gods; the gods siud, "The tfajm as food hath left us; 
the yujmf. food, let us search for/' * If the yafna was that whic]!, 
w'hcn lost meant also the loss of the means of subsistence^, and, 
in seeking back which the gods were also seeking back the 
means of subsistence, then the yajna must have beeri^ originiilly^ 
vitally related t<j tfie technique of obtaining the meai>5 of sul^sis- 
tenc^. Eh It how could it be thus related? Only as magical 
rituals mt-anl to ensure the primitive labour process, the illuson- 
teehnisjiie in aid of die real tcelmiT|ue, Eventually, however, 
i.e.. as rcdMCovereil or roctjnstnicted according to the Ait(tri:y(i 
Brahnianii, dlls illujsory' technique was fulh^ di\orcecl from the 
real tcdiniijue — the magical rituals from the lal>onr process it¬ 
self — and thus bcciime pure illusion; Ixarreu, meaningless mid 
absurd- Fiirtlicr, unimprded any longer by the actual technique, 
it went on acquiriDg a fantastically elaborate form according to 
the fantastic logic of piae illusion itself, until it culminated into 
a malignant uieaninglesmess, namely the sacrifice of the later 

period. 

But tilings in the past were different, Tliere AVits already 
a reference to the past in the n;\nie Yafur Veda. It was the 
earliest te^t foreshadowing the form of j/d/ri/j as sacrlficM? of die 
later sense. Ttie literal meaning of fjajuh, the knowleflge (fredii) 
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of which was compiled m the Yofur Ved4i, Ls: '(They) perform¬ 
ed the ynjua m die hoary' past, tjnj tit us* Tims, 'dong with a 
reference to the past, Uiete was. in the use of the plurJ. also 
a reference to the ancient collective fundioning. 

One of the recensions in wihcJi this is preser\'cd for 

ns is caJlecl the SumhUu. Samhiia means collection. 

But what ci iTieiirit by CtijasanajL^ The w^ord is obviously 
derived from Cft/u or fooch one who inermses fcx>d is vajnsaiWr 
Tlie implication, again, .is dmt the knowledge of tlie riluals 
compiled in this Samkitu w^erc uriginally sup|xised to ^lave 
direct bearing on the productive technique. 

A ritual discussed in all the recensions of the Veda is 
nLimed Vajupeya. Tliis name, again, is rooted in the same word 
for 'food, Peya means the drink. Even according to 

audientic orthodox tradition, the ritual literal!}^ meant 'food and 
drink', and the original wnnectioa of this ritual with the acridity 
of fond'product ion — particularly agriculture — was not iiom- 
pletely alssent in the Liter speculahoris on it- This is c\ident 
from the oljsei^'ations of Keith 

The i^rjests of his (the sacriflcer's) people touch him with hags 
of salt earth in Asvattha leaves or in Ajvatlha boxes, clearly as a 
means of seeurlD^ fertility, showing that the olferiug is more than a 
mere piece of magic for the glorificaUen of any individual pereem- 
With this is in harmony the insistence of the Sankhyayana (xv^l-1.) 
on the fact that the rite Is available ti> any one who desires 
annadua <i,e., the eating ol fond), and the name is explained as 
TckkI and drink/ □ version lound in the itself. Moreover, 

this accords with the TnOTitras (spells) used in touching the sacri- 
Hcer^ annate iva (Le,, to you for the sake of food) etc,, and the rule 
in Saiikh^oi/ana (xvl. 11. 4) that the offering can be made lor a 
Vflisya, io which mny be added the consecration ol the sacrificer for 
krlffi C&gricuUurej in the Vajoafliicyi (ix. 22. d) and possibly the 
connection of the Maruts, 'the people among the godsp* with the 
rite. 

All tlicsc, accf)rding to Keith, were among the ’popular features" 
of the rile. As depicted in llic Liter ritual Ixjub, said Keitli, tlie 
rite Ls essentially already a priestly cme/ but ’in sutt^rdotalising 
the rite the priests have still retained its popiiLir features.'*'^'^ 
This is tertainly cf^rrect; however, we Itave only to add that 
these relics of the ’popular features/ as dues to the prehistor\’ nf 
the rite, lead lus iilHmatdy to recognise the collective magic of 

*Lii vbyS [ftUro. cx. It may be remembered here that the Yajur 
Veda waa much later than the Ri|? Veda bo that by the age of the 
Yfljur Vedd the Vedic people already learnt agriculture. 
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the primitive sinci'slors of tlic VeJit iicopk’, whose actual tedi- 
nique of production, beiRg poorly der'cloped, was vitally 
depc^idmit upon the illusory technique of magic and tliis must 
have formed the original core of the rile. was thus origi' 

nallv only the ritual of production, whulever mighl have liecu 
its later malignant growth. 

That the i/if/uiM as discussed in ihc later ritual books arc Cull 
of magical elements is a point already csbinustively discussed by 
Keith*''^ liiinself. If this lie so then these magical elements must 
he looked upon its survivals of the original yajna, i,e., the lat^ 
ivtTe httt iIk* iirtifit'iul Lransffjntiiition of the Ccirly 
iiiitgical rituab. But this is precisely the iJoint which Keith 
siroiigly doubted. In fart, he argued against 'the preconceived 
doctrine of tlie ]iriority of mugic.*’*'^ 

The cKaltation ivhti-h sew in the poetry of the Rip Vedn the 
highest form of honour which the gods could receive, would scarcely 
trouble itself about the lower field of magic. But we cannot beittve 
that there was ever a time when the Vedlc socriflee was not Ailed 
with magic elements, and all that we can say with certainly is that 
the dsaire to see magic in everything was one which was grow^ 
in the period of the BrahtHanus, w'hich degrade the sacrifice from 
the position of an appeal to the ^unly of heaven to 
the fireetest power on earth, which controls the gods and produces 
whatever is desired by the priesls,**'*. 


If this he true, then our view' of magic j>assiiig into sacrifice 
cannot he tenable, Wc have, therefore, to consider carefully 
ihe problem uf the relation between 'magic’ and ‘sacrifice’ in the 
sense of propitiation in the \ edic literatures. The problem is 
inqiortant luid tlie evidence of the Vedic literatures is, at least 
apparently, quite pecidiiu. have, therefore, to go into some 
details over this. It was Macdoncll who opened the discussion 
tmd wc niftv begin with Ins observ'otions. 


tie started from the essential difftrcnce lietween 'siicriGec' 
and ‘magie’: tlic former ‘is meant to propitiate the gods' while 
the latter 'to control the course of things.'**” The problem of the 
relation between tlic two arises from the apparent peculiar!t>' of 
the Vedic cxidcnces. The oldest of the Vedic literatures is the 
Hig t’erfd, and it is usually takim to be a collection of prayers 
mount to propitiate tlie gods. 'Only a dozen of its 1028 htnins 
nre concerned willi magic', said Macdonell.**® Magic dements 
become increasingly obvious in the Liter works —the Afftorctf 
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\€{hi, yafur Vcdii and the Srfi^iirifirnfrf. Under these ctrcum- 
stEince^ the \^edic evidences appear to uidicute an inversion o£ 
the usLiai secjuencc: religion secerns to Imve degenerated iiito 
magie and as siieU religion must ]iave lieen prior to mngic^ 

As to any magical tiles coimeclcd wim the aacrlflce the Rw 
^ Chi the other hand, me^ic is the 

mam and essenlial subjeet^naaiter of the Arheura Veda - it is a col- 

B Z ^ awompaiiied hy ceremonies 

^ magician or the injury of Ui* enemies, 

in^ rH|ur Veda occupi&s an mtarmodiat^ ooaitioii between these 

"?«<» >";«.nsMis, »hSrisSi,“ rf 

secondary, bearing n kind of 
fslatmii to the sacridcial eeremonla] with which these 
fo^i^ae are associated, and which they follow in its minutest 
f%w * magical rather than a leligiaus 

on^thJ^oiiS^Ltlr this period, of an intricate ihLual 

and the coR^tration of sacerdotal thought on its perfect ner- 

TO propi^te th& gods, but directly to control the natural course cf 
theological works called BroliFnnnos, which repre- 
fnS bZ Jllcratnre, being concerned with exffi- 

mg and interpreung the details of the ritual, supply much informal 

notions and observances with which the 
sacrificjal cercmDuial was p^^nneaited.^'^ 

However, in spite of this, Macrlonell Ih-situtcd to iirffuc in a 
straightfimiitfd manner that the Rig Veda knew only religion 
and Siicnliccii ivliidi were event mil!v supert'ctied by the rise of 
magic: ' ^ 

flio to suppose that the sacrlflriBl priests of the 

Should hav* occupied an 
much^ar^ Z magical practices derived a 

much e4r]ier sge and afterwards contmutd throughout the oriestJy 

if ,h£%V° ssKminatioo of tbe*^h'S 

actually alTords evidence that even in them* the 
^lief in ma^cal power independent of the sods is to be found 
mo*»*** £’'* Brahmana* end of the ritual iuira* sho^s^’that 
So rt sscriflciaJ ceremonial was overgrown with the notion that 
power over gods and, going beyond them 
influence things nnd events without their interven- 
"^S this notion already eppears in the Ufa 

sacrlllciaj powers ari in «v4al p^«s 
mythically attributed to ancient priests.,,. The eomposei/^^! 

^ aocrifke in Sieir own day 
the powers which they thus projected Into the ^ 

Still, at'oorcling to Miiccloncll, ’flip hymns of n magical churucter 
found in the Rtg Veda arc verj* few'juid late.* that the Ktg V«fo 
as a whole was a lx>ok of prayer and sacriliLts and that only in 
the later ritual literatures the old saerifices were 'receiving a 
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maKicrdl turn’ aiid magical acts were given 'llie garb of sacri¬ 
fice In short the liisl(ir\' of the Vedic people was strange 
LUid exceptional because, in their case, sacrifices and pravm 
were gradually converted into magical ntes. i.e., religion passed 

Arifwc rcallv obliged to accept sucli u freakish process of 
history? There are. to begin with, certain general considcra- 

Horn agHimt it. 

The \ic\v tlKil: anionj; the Vedic iicuple religion gradually 

degenerated into magic rests upon two major assumptions. First, 
the songs of tire Big VetUt were pore prayers. Secondly, the 
Big Vedii WiLs anterior to the Atbarva Vedn, the Ixrok of spclh 

and magic channs. ^ 

Modem scholars, it is true, are often indmed to mterpret 
the whole of the Big ns a compilation of prayers and sacri¬ 
fices However, there is tlie risk of Dvcr-simplification mvol- 
Yvd in diis. For the fact remains that the Big Veda is not only 
vast but also higblv complex and, as we have already seen, 
words change more slowly than the meanings attributed to them. 
Secondly as is well known, even the strictly orthodox edition 
mentiotis^'’* fundamentally different approaches to the tnie 
spirit of the Big Veda. i.e„ tliere w-cre different schools of m- 
tiriiretation of the text, and this shows that the inte^retaboii 
from the point of view of the praycr-motive cannot be lookojl 
Ht EK the onlv possible interiirctation. Besides as we have al- 
ready cLdioratcly argued, at least in a large nuniber of referents 
the gods of the Big V«k were yet to became fully diviue; and. 
if that was so. the mere mention of a god m a hymn is no m- 
cxintrovertible proof of the hymn being a prayer in <hc modmi 

2::.“ ™ ta. «co,,a...s .0 .1. «d- 

mission of Macdonell himself, it is this ^tude of propitrabim 
which distimnnshcs sacrifice "'‘‘SI''- notohvio^b^ 

mean that one cannot discover gods m the modem sense and. 
therefore also the motives of prayers iind sacrifices, ^ywherc 
in the Bi> Veda. It ^vould indeed have been a wonder if the 
situation was really so. for the different hymns, even on a very- 
consenativc chronolo©'. could have been separated from ^ch 
other bv centuries. Tims, even if some of the hymns reveal the 
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Yciliv gods as fully divine and express tlie clear motive of 
prayers and sacrifices, Uiey point to an anterior stage of the 
development of the Vedic people at which these liad not been 
so. But the qiicsbcm is: If, during such sin sin tenor stage of 
de\cIopmtmt, the \^edic people did not know of gods in our 
sense, nrsf prayers and saerifiecs ns n’c understand iheniji xvliat 
totild Iia\e Wn the purpose which iheie sensed, or the object 
for which these were cuipioytxl? They certainlv could not have 
been pure poehy' in tlie modem sense iWause of the verj' simple 
reason that the primitive peoples never had any such Udng> Tlie 
cliiim of one school of iiiteTj^relation t!i:U iill ihc r/Jb Here Origi- 
nLilly designed to he used in tlic ynfna^s as ex[>ounded in tJie 
Brithmatwig cannot Ik.' tnie either Fnr we have" already scon, 
the in the scasc of tise Brrifiiiinnos must hove licen niiicli 

later products than the flig Valtt^ \S'e arc tlais led to assumii 
that tlie fits liad j^ome ritual use, though it could not have been 
specifically the use as dajn^d by the Brulwianas. And^ though 
we may be yet far from knowing tlie exact form of tlie original 
Htnals in which they were ernpioyed, the compciratfve method 
leads us to the pr^umprion that they must ha\'e been of the 
nature of the magical rituals still found to be performed by the 
siin'^fvmg savagesK Thus, even if some of the Jiynms as collectefl 
in tile Rig Ve(h hacl already acquired the characteristics of 
pravem and propitiations, it would Ije an oversimplification to 
flunk that the entire Rrg \cdn was nothing but a collection of 
prayers and sacrifices as found in dtn^eloj>ed religions. 


re 


iifijon gradually dcgcncralcd into lower niaeicjiJ rites. r«its 
;rof the relative chronology of 

nf-(joliwhon of spells and diarms, w^ bter than thr 
„ eda, tilt' iHjok of prayers; and therefore we have here an 
mcojitrovcrtjblc proof of magie siipcreediug religion. But thu 
nrgunimt b too simple to Iw eonviiicing. For it is not enoueh to 
say that the Afimrai Vedn wivs later than the Rig Veda- it i.-! 
neccssat)' to go a step further and asfc ourselves: later in' what 
sense? As it eompiktion or eollettion it was indeed later, and 
fu such. It < tcl contain pieces that sv-cre verv lute products. But 

I****, nothing against its antiquitv. As Winter- 

clearly put tlie point; 
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there are many which aff lat^ than the grea^ maj 
Veda hymns, it is equally certain that the mag c 

^CVfl ™do^ pieces af the 

sacnflcial poetry of Ine Ktp r>r^hi 5 iflric limes &s the 

ss.^ru.n«''-3'r«»'b 

w«. o„i, »n.i»«« 

after the pattern of the R^O Veda hymns- 

Tlte nsimc by whicli the gennindy old IndiaD tmcUbou Imetv 
tlic Alharva Veda was Atharvangirasah, i.c*, Uie Athartans-anti¬ 
the Anrirases. It needs to be noted Hint the poets of the flfg 
Veda themselves remembered the hvo names as those of ancient 
magicians: 'Wtli might)' spells the Fathers (^girases) found 
the liidden light and produced the ' -The Fathc^ 

{Angirases) adorned the sky ^Tih stars, hke a black st^ wth 

pearls: they placed darkness in mght and hglit m da^ - \Jt h 

their kindled fire the Angir^es found the 

den bv Pimi. *'^ ‘They (the Angirases). by Uieir 

the sun to mount the sky-***; Adars'ans, by ^ J 

DTCOan-d the paths; then the sun. the guardnm of ordinances. 

?v?boni ^kI so on. Do not all these indicate that the ongi- 

nal magiesangs, the knowledge 

the Af/inreu Vethi Samhita. is to be tme^ to a 

was rcmemliered ils did antkiuity even by some of the iiocls 

of the Rig Veda? 

The noint to he spcciallv noted in determiiung the relative 
chronoloii of the Big Verfa and the Afherttt Vak b tliat both 
these svtTC after all csilleetions or compilations of pieces that 
came dovm to the compilers from a distant past. Under these 
circumstances, the i»ssihilily rcmmnt^ that the^ same pieces of 
the ancestral comixxsitions should Bod pl^ in both. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact this did actually hap^. m- bveubeth lirok of 
tlie Af/r«fea contains little l«yond the hymns hat ako 

found place in the Rig Veda; besides, about oiuMieventh of the 
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whole of the Athftrva Vcilit mnsisls of the same hymns tliat arc 
also found in the Rt^ Vcda.*-^ Tliis petidiaritv is usually 
explained by the assnmpUotv that Hie comprlcrs of the AHiareli 
pitkt'd them up from the Rif> Veda >yhich Wiis fllrcady 
compilttb But there is no conclusive ei'idence to prove this, 
On the other hand, ehancfs are more that the compilers of both 
wvtL- driiHing ii|xjii the same sonroes, — tlie same slock of the 
aiii^stral dmiposiHons oriilly trmismittcd to them. If such were 
really the facts* il becomes really iinpossihle for ns to be certain 
that Jill the hymns that eventually found place in the Rig Vedn 
vvere originally mean I to be prayers or propitiatiemsp iis coniiastcd 
'vith magic. 

Thus in order to detmuinc the rclutfi c prcc^^dcnce of made 

inn? ^. For wjtJi all the measures taken in the Vedic iadi- 

he omcL? nf't "" " impositions in 

icLCs th it iL the fact 

■ill living HTitots of ihcse early compositions were 

,h ."''.' 7 '’'■"■i WTO iWrfoK dWigtd 


This point can possfhly be ilhistriitcti by tJie Atfiarvn Vedii 
itself. \Ve hiii'c already seen the overivlieliiiing iTn^mtance of 
the .sense of colUxtivity its reflet ted in itic earlier portiojis of the 
Rfg \ cda. Blit this was suhstantiaily lost to the charms and 
songs as compilr^l tn tlic Athnn:^ Ved^i, for these arc faiiiul 
mosilj to serve the interests of the individiml, TJiat is the magic 
songs SIS mnipiled even in the Athorvn Vc<{ri had lost much of 
their original magiciil tinirndcr and had psisscd iiilo what is 
called vvjtehcrafL Thiji distinction between niagic aritl witch- 
c'Oifl is im|KiitantL wilcheraft is tlic niisapplicatjon by iiidivi¬ 
dua b of magic, which wiis dcfsigned for the service of the com- 
miinitv'. Of the tvvo capital offences recognised bv a tndv 
tribal socielv, one was witchcruft.^^^ The magicol motive hi 
this sense^—1,0. in tlie st^nso of serving the collective iotenrst — 
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is almost complctc'ly lUKlcrmincd Iw ^vitcherElft in the tjiiinas ^ 
discussed in tlic Bmhnmiias. For these were meant to scr^e the 
iiiirnose onlv of ihc rich puhron financing the tjajna. However, 
the Al/iflfCff I't'dfl seems lo present a somewhat mtemiediate 
nosition. The magic-songs, ns collected m it, though largeh 
contamimited bv the interests of the individtial, 
thcless indicsiHons of the churms origmullv sersong the colle^nc 
interest This will !«? coiJirmed by the following comments of 
W mtcmibt, though, imfortunately, tlm author did not mam am 
in his writings the strict distinction between magic and ^^atch- 
craft; 

The songs of mafilc in Ihc Atharua ivhich. accoMing to 

ihoif mmn consents, oi't certainly popular and ^;ery ancltn^ 
loneer even their ori^nal form in the hut are ijrahmaniseei. 

These old channs &Tid formulas^ whose aulhars are equally unknown 
a.s the authors ot ihe magic incaniations and lormulns M ot^er 
peoole!?. and which origitially were just as 

the'poetry el magic everywhere is. have already in the Alliflruo 
Fedi^flrjiliitci parily Seat their ^pular f 
iiep, that the collecUoti was made by priests, and that 
was made by priests, and that many of the hymns were al^ ex¬ 
posed by nrfe^s. This priestly outSock of the compilers and pa^if 
also of thJ^authors of the hymns ot ^Q Amrva Ved^ reveals i^ell 

in mcasional comparisons end ■|a"ve 

fte*1d-verrtiin. li 15 said that the msecu? are L 

thc eorri untouched ^as the Brahman does not touch unOnish^ sacri^ 

”K;“S. Se Sb». -"l »“» “■* O' 

course, the work of priests.*'® 

lender these circunistiinccs,^ it is uiily to he expected that 
the ancient magic-songs as later compiic^d in the Afhrtftti 
witli a pronmimcd prirosHy bios, should bsc much of tlimr on- 
eijial JlkTtivc interest and be mploved m the mlerwt nf tl c 
huliviamil. There is no doubt that th^ ch^n^Hs 
-our tjcrsimi of die Albania Vedfi' had largely become ^o. \\hal 
slKnikl not ho overlool^ed, however, is’ that, m spite of all the 
tiriosllv bias introduced into these, the truces of die origmo 
primitive choraeier of tJiese magiosongs were not entirely lost 
cv**u from die Snui^jiffl os we find it, 

Commented \Viiitemit3!:*'"’ 

T J „J ftf these maaie sorbs, like the magic riles pertain- 

ind^d. ^ a inhere of conception.* which, spread over 

Ik* with the roost surprising similarity in 

the St vprSSg peoples of aU countries. Among the Indians of 
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among the Nesro races of Africa, among the Malays 
and Mangels, among the ancient Greeks and Hoznans, and ftoquenLly 
stin among the poasanliy o/ present-day Ei;Mrope, we find again 
OKactly the same views, eicBctly the s*me strange leaps of thought 
in the magic songs and magic rites, as have come down to ua In the 
Athama Veda of the ancient Indians- There ar^t then, numerous 
verses in the Atharun Veda, which according to their character and 
Often also their contents, differ just as litUe from the magic fonniila^ 
tf the Atnerican-lndian m^cinemen and Tartar shamans, as from 
the Merseburg magic maxims, which belong to the sparse retnains 
of me oldest German poetry. 

The eviimplts witli which Wiotemilz illushaied this ohsw- 
vahon arc md«d interesting. Wliat also interests us Jicre is tluit 
granting .ill this to ^ tme the only way in which we cui pene- 
triiie into the prehistory' of the magic-song collected in tiii* 
Ath&rf^a Veda is an ohjective studv of the spells and rituals of 
the si^nvijig primitive pt'oples. 'Sndi a study will bring to 
light the tact that licneath all the malignant overgrowth of tlir 
Vcdic ij^^nn as imderstood liiier, there Liv tile core of primitive 
magic, the iilusor>' tethiikpc that aided tUc real technique and 
.served llie cnlleclivc interest. That is, the Vedic yu/no w-a^ in 

it.s ongin, nothing but the ritual of production of the carlv Vedic 
pi'ople. 


II, 


Rh a and tiik Fall of Vabitxa 


nt along w-ith those 

of the .Atliaryans, formed iJic original core of the A/Zien^o Vede, 

were rcmcmljered. even by the poets of the earliest stratum of 
the flig Veda, iis but hoar)' ancestors - the ‘fathers,* 'our fathers ' 
tfMKc ancient ])oets; etc. Great magical feats were of course 
attribiited to them Tliev were also said to have lived the ancient 
collective Jite. a life free from fealoiLsy in any form. All these 

iiow^ver, followed from the circumstances of their ohsen'ation 
ot the Ji'ffl: 

Those oncient p^ets, the observers of the Hfa were In invful 
campmiy with the gods: jfacned the 

with Spells of truth they getiernted Usas, 

Being ujiited with the common cattle, they became of one mind- 
they strive together, as it were, nor do they iojure the rituals of the 
ffods; riot injorluf ciich other they move with wealths ^*1 


Thus the Vedic poets viewed their ancient common life 
with a feeling of nostalgic bliss. But what was rita, the obser¬ 
vance of u'hicb made the Angirascs so noble and powerful' 
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The concept of the rita is :ibsolutely crucial. If we Hire at 
all justified in attributing any distinct pliilosophy to the orient 
Vcdio poets, the most imiwrtant es'idence in support of it is to 
Ih* sought in tliis concept are goinl' to arfiiie that an 

jmalj-sis of the rita makes it clear that their philosophy wis far 
froni being spiritualistic or other-mirldk. 

Representing as it does a complex of archaic ideas, the xtotU 
defies my popnkr rendering- It is best to leave it untr^lated. 
im^er^ will not be doubted that the dfo originally stood 
for a pcriiiliar complex of the moral law and the phpieal U\v. 

Wintemitz used it in the sense of the _ 

Macdonell took it to mean the physical and moral onlcr 

? ns ten » L n»rel onJe,, T 1 « 

le™ ta Lmie order, rilo. and its opposite ■»>«». espess also 

"’“The V^io ixjcts. nnlike the modem idealists ivho claim to 
discove: 5 iS civn ^rld^mtlook in the 

prim ipic of the cosmic-and^noral order to tlu most c-valtc 
position. 

era. nH«* in the raoming according to the rilo: the 

* tiic siin in the heaven sccording to the rita; the 

father have ^ ^ darkness o£ the 

cr^pse ™nt^?y milk, Ihe product of the white 

b the rita of the cow under tlie guidance of the nfa. 
uncooked , is me nio ,1^5 ^^^raters and the plants, is produced 

Si thHlnd^^^^^ Sticks, becomes the sh»t of the 
riW.'Cm Tth^riS,. The streams flow in obedience to the law of 

Under these circumstances . the idealist interpreter of andent 
Indian philosOTdiv is left uilh the only -vcoi« to grie an it enllstle 
twist tn iJiiF'essentially pic-idcali.stic concephon. Observed 

Radhakrislman: . , . j , 1 i„ 

„ . v-A *ir.. 'thi* course of things. It stands tax law ID 

of justice. This conception mnsi. have 
general and tl ■ . Uy regularity oi the movement of th& 

originDlly been aftemal^^ of day and nlghl. and of the 

or .h. ooV Er-orithioo rr^t i> 
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the tinivcrp has H(a for its prlhciplfls. It Gorrespoiids 
^ Plato The world of e)£perlence is a shadow or 
reflwtion of nto, tho pormanortt reality w^hkh remains liDchanged 
in aU the welter of mutatJoo, The universal is prior to the parliciilar. 
and HO the Yedic seer thuiks that the ti(o esistg before the mani- 
festahpn of all pheiiDmena. The shifting serels of the world are the 

Ksnstani Hia So rita ie called the father 

Tn tll-'f i fhe Platonic ideas is actitiom. 

I .ti S.1“" “if.’; necessarily to reduce nature 

to Its shadow. If (here was ajiything that the Vcdic poets did 
not know, jt was the vagjtest idea of the world being mv kind 

It^cU^Z 1 'vas their 

attacl,merit to. and mtercst m Uie world thev lived in. Even 

Padhaknshnan himself had to admit: ^ 

In f" *s not one of asceticism. 

™iv I 5"'^ “ dehEht in the bcantJee of nature. Its 

greatness, its splendour and 1^ patbojs. The thodvo of the HEScrjftrfe^ 
is love of the good things of the world. V^o hav^yS Jhl dee? S 

Our author would of course luguc that the Vedic poets were 
gradually emancipated from this love for the material world and 
wen- drasvn slowly to tlie concept of the divine tiuit lay beneath 
Jt. As a matter of fact, the conception of the rita is, for him. an 
evidence of this; 

.-onriT^® mystic conception of an utichangine 

i?’ “ unstable show, an imperfect copy,,.. Soon this cosmic 
settled will of a supreme god, the law of moralllr 
nd nghteousDess as ivel]. Even the gods cannot transeress it. We 
sw in the eonc^tion of rlto a development from the physical to the 
originally meant the 'established route of^the vmrld 
stars, morning and evening, day and night.* 
Gradually It became the path of morality to be followed by man and 
Ihe law of righteousness observed oven by 

Such ft view of the conception of the rfh? as representing a 
development from the purely physiciil to the divine has no evid* 
tmee to lean on. On the contraiy . we have nnmistakftble evidence 
Ihut the rfhi wils. from the ver>- beginning, as much a morol as a 
physical law. The close similarity of the Vcdic nfir with the 
.\vestnn ma (iirtd) is decisive proof of this point: 

there rules a regular order, rita, which is 
«»’ inheriumcr from the 
Indo-Iraman period, since the term oso («rta) » found in the 
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and Jias thermo th-e same triple seriHe ^ in Vedic India, the 
physical order ol Ihe unlversep the due order of the sacririee^ and the 
moral law in the world.... The identity of the Vedic and Aves^n 
expressions is proved beyond possibility of doubt by the expression 
"spring of nta* which is verbally identical in the Avesta and the 
Hio 

There is thus no basis to stute that tlie Vedic cviclt^nec of 
the rfffl reveals ^ny history' of the development of natural law 
into the moral bw and, therefore, far less into any ‘settk-cl will of 
a supreme god.’ As a matter of fact, far from thHSre being any 
development of this sort, svhat we achially find in the Rig Vedft 
is a gradual withering away of the con«iJti the Veilic [lOetS 
eventnallv felt the loss of the rita wliich Icxl smue of them enise 
the rifa-Itss new' oriicr and strongly urge for its revival. Tims 
Radhakiishnan's eomparison of the liftti to the Platonic imiversals, 
being basetl on an imaginiiry history' of the development «f llie 
concept, falls through. On tire contrary, if compari.son of the 
rfta with anything outside the Indo-lranian literatures is at all 
histiSed we may as well do that with tlie twi of tlie ancient 
Chinese philosophers, a possibility casually liiiitet! at by Radha- 
kiishnan*“ himself, hut the implicaliun of whiclj was totally 


ignored bv him. , . i 

Like that of the t<» of the TuoisLs, tlw nearest etymological 

meaning of the rifn would probably lie ‘way/ or order ’ meaning 
thereby the ‘order of nature.’ Ukc the Vedic pw^. the TaoWrts 
also saw the too in everything and gliding c\-crythiiig: 'Tlie too 

gave birth to it. Tlie %Trtue (of the too) reared it.Therefore 

(as) the too bore them and the virtue of the too reared them 
made them grow', fostered thi>in. harbonnxl tlumi, fenuenl^ 

T™. no»iA 

the rito of the Vedic poets, the too of tlic Taoists h^s often Wn 
mijnmcierstood by the mmlcro scholars as ’tlie oiw of Parmenides 
beneath Heraclitus’ fins of tliings;*=« a misundcistuuclmg con- 
vmdnclv laid bare t,v Necilham. to how tliLS conception of 
the too led the ancient Chinese to the fimdamcntak of ohsc^'a- 
tional science the readers may refer to the monumental work of 
Needham himself. Hoxv^'cr. tlic Vedic rito. though it F^^svima* 
bhr had the same source and the same ongtnal implication Ad 
not have the same history’ of development: already m the later 
nortinns of the Rig Vcdtt the poets were lamenbng the l^s of 
rito and in the%sb''*^'^ philosopliical speculation 
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proper, the references to the nfff were even less tlian 
Evidently, within the general idealistic stnicinre of their owti 
world-outlook, the speculators of the found little 

scope to acconunexJate the ancient glon^' of the ‘order oi nature' 
praised so ccstaticaDy by tlieir early ancestors. The reality^ of 
nature, along witli the ccnoeption of order in it, faded into 
insignificance. This* we are going to argue, "was due to the 
degradation of inaniml labemr in the post-Vedic society of 
Upanisadic speculatDis. Among the Taoists of ancient Clutna, 
tlie concept of the f-oo did not suffer a similar fate* because* as 
Meedliam has so conviudngly argued, the Taoists were rebels 
against the class-diitided feudal society^®® and retained close 
ties with the w^orfcjng people, with manual w'ork and tcchno- 
j^gy 4wi Tlieir mental labour was not detached from material 
labour, and as such their world^outlook 4vas yet to be emanci¬ 
pated from the world**^ itself. Interestingly, in tlie Rig Wifcip 
the passages that expressed the gloiy of the rif^i liad direct or 
indirect bearing on die process of obtaining the means of sub- 
sis lence. 

Agni. your brilliance comes to us and you brought tlic 
cows o£ ritti ccjually to us (rUasya cUicnah amtjania 
Sayan a mlcrprctcd sa-^riu^flli as sanmjutin 'O 

Mitra and Varuna, you bring rila for die ijojamnnas and let the 
^rrjfna be bountiful/*”^ *A$ of old^ O iodra, you remain the custo¬ 
dian of fond and the custodian of the nfa; you help us In search¬ 
ing our cows and be friends wnlh us*"^ 'O Mitra and Vanm4i+ 
O Asuros, — the possessors of ri^a — you proclaim loudly of rita, 
since ynii tvvo are great cirpcrb of heaven: do connect us witli 
cow and ^v“atcT.'^* ‘You t%vo (Mitra and Vanma), possessors of 
ritu^ are the foremost suppliers of cows in the yafna.. ‘He 
w4i0 gives to the bright followers of die nYa, and whom the 
Adityas increase, — he, as the foremost, goes with wealth in a 
chariot to dL^tributc wealth in the assemblies.'^®® 'The great Agni 
increased without any restraint in tlie e.\pans€ with water and 
food in the past; it lay down in the source of ritn (rifas^d ^onou), 

In tho prlncij>al Upanuads, the word occurs only seven 
—TaittirivA; 1, 1_ J, 1. 9. 1, i. 12. 1, ii. 4. I* iii, lO. fl. fCdtha ^ 
jiL 1. V. 2. 
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being of a charitable disposition and being friends with tlic 
water.'®'** *Agni, the ciisto^ai] of the fita and the possessor of the 
rita. is, like Bhag)a, the leader of men.'™** 'O Visvadevas, he who 
lieais the rita — him, the seniormost. do you procure large number 
of cows.'™* ‘Usas, like the DyavaprithiAi (heaven-and earth), 
the custodian of tlie rifa and of wealth.'*'*" 'O DyavapritlUvi, let 
your rifo prevail that we may get wealth along with fmd.'®'** 'As 
our fathers, ( Angiroses). in the past, spread the rita so did they 
discover the tawny co^vs.’*®* 'From the ancient days, the ritn has 
got many waters and much wisdom which discardls the undesira¬ 
bles; the verses of the rita opened tltc deaf cars of men.’®**' The 
Iwldings of the rita ore fast, the manifold forms of tlie rita are 
delightful, the praisers desire abundant food of the rita, by virtue 
of the rita cows are obtained and they (the cows) enter into the 
rita.*®** 'Having pleased the rita the praisers gain strength and 
water; the earth does yield the best cows only for the sake of Ac 
rita and it is vast and incommensurable because of Ac rita.'®’- 
■In the andent days, Usas-es were truths horn of the rita, whu 
gave wealth as soon as approached and, praising whom with uktha 
ready wealth was obtained.'®** ■Usas-ra. the deity who knevv 
tlie abode of the rita, made Ae cows.'*’* ‘Usas, Ae friend of Ae 
Asvins, tvas the mother of cows and Ae protector of Ae rffa.'*’’* 
'Desirous of Hie rita. the ancients, in Ac past, praised you. O 
Agni, for their protection — you, Agni, the Angiras. who are 
great delightcT of Ae mortal, the giver of food (and the lord 
of Ac dsvelling).’*** 'O Mitra and Varuna, who, wishing for 
the rita, can get you? Protect us in the aliode of Ae rita; gi'*® 
animals and food to those who desire 'You (Vanma 

nnd .others) arc the custodians of Ae rita, bom of the riio, m- 
creasere of the rita, the terrible enemies of anrite (Ae opposite 
of ri(o)- thus may we and other heroes remain with happiness 
and wealth in your abode.'*'® And many more like Aese*'* 
Obviously enough, wc cannot look at Aese as philosophical 


-Wi iii. 1 , 11 . The nispfiantu (1.12} suggested that the word 
riton/a vowi was one of Ae synonyrns for water. 
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speculaHijns. They were rather the e^res$iOiis, ui ihe form of 
primitive poetryv of the grandeur and gloiy of the rita felt in- 
stinctiveiy by the 3 .nc!ient poets. However, one point should be 
absolutely clear: the concept of ihc ritu, thus variously espres- 
sed, was not the result of disinterested speculation, !t was, on 
the contrarv , inKniately associated with the problem of survhad. 
'fhe rita assured tlie poets their cows^ their vvater, their food^ 
and in fact everything they considered us constituting material 
wealth. Being "thus mtimately connected with the essenbally 
practical i?oiisiderutionss the concept of ttie rif« \V 4 ls yet to 
acquire iuiv spirihial significance* Bitfi. the order of nature, \\\is 
also understood hv the poets and their kinsmen its the most 
potent force assuring them of their means of subsistence^ And 
there cannot be any doubt that the clue to the general world- 
outlook of the earlv Vedic poets is to be sought in this concept 
of tbe rifrip rather than io any Inpcitlietienl renderings of such 
stray passages as the ilanisuvati the Furttsti ami 

the Nasaditja Sukt^-^ 

VVe may now pmcced to answer mnre fully the question we 
have raised in an earlier Section; could the cionsciousncss of the 
early \^edic poets, with all their miglit\^ gods, lx- tonsil 
der^ to have reached that stage of the development which can 
be positively characterised as spiritual or religious? 

The distinguishing iriEirks of religion are two as5umption,s.®^ 
Firsts the w^nvs of nature are governed by the will nf God, or 
of gods. Secondly, this will of the Cod, nr gods* can be won 
over by prayers^ propitiations and sacrificed, that "we can per- 
ruade or induce the mighty beings who control it (nature) to 
deflect, for our benefit^ the current of events from the channel 
in w'hich they would otherwise flow,' Thus, the question whe¬ 
ther the consciousness of the Vedic poets reached the stage of 
religEon proper c?an be* answered only by finding out whrthe't 
these two distinguishing assumptions of religion can Ixf clearly 
recognised in their literaiy creBtionSr 

The concept of the rita is mdeed a wamiug agiunst any 

RV iv.40.5. There is nothing at least in the litoral mean¬ 
ing of the r\k to justify the highly Idealistic philosophy read in it 
by the later eoinmentaEors lUte Say ana. 

This is one of the latest additions to the Rfp Veda 
and could even be contemporary with the earlier Upanisa<is. 

120. Besides being very late, the exact meaning ot this 1^ 
quite Obscure. See Keith RPV 43.€, 
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attempt to attribute to the early Vedic iJoete the relUrtous 
ctinscioii 5 ncss in our sense. For the firo. understood nglitly, 
cocs aeainst botli the assumptions characteristic of telision. As 
felt b\' the Vedic poets, it was not the will of God. or of the 
hut the principle of the rifo that stood for the order of 
umveisc. An imalpis of the rebtiou br hvccii the nta and the 

uods makes it clear. i , j 

\ superficial understanding of the exaggerated epithets used 

bv the pfjcls for their gods may mislead us into imagining that 
the gods were conceived as detennining llie course of natiirc. 
But the point is that the gorfo im not doing it. 

crintrarx-.^lu^' could do this o^tj in /hi- of PJ 

guorjie'ns. or upfioWm. of the fiia. flic gmb were ovxm thought 
of as osving their verv existence to the ri fit for it was often said 
that tires were bom of the nVir itself. All thc^ are to 
stood along vsith the fact that human 
conceived by the Vedic poets: the ancient f 

alrcadv seen, sat in the joyful company of the gods, and this. 

“ Wifgp*. Mitra «ud v.™.» - .J. 

oR™ » lh<- pnds who d.^on,.™d 

tlie course of nature: 

1 le creat that neither the birds as they ny 

Varunas P®''" reach the limit of his dominion, his 

nor the rivers as they now, c embraces the alt and the ahcKies 

might, anii '75 ■ Vamnn is ommsciwit. He knows the 

fL"’H Uie^kv the path of ships in the ocean, the course 
flight of birds in the ^y, ti,ings that have 

of the far-trovellSng iMud. an 0*111 .. - Nn creature can even 

been or shall be done (i.^- ■ ■ (jf mcn’B eyes are all 

Varpna Knows (AV nj. 

411 these are true. Still the ipiistion is: To what did Vimina 
owe all this stupendous pnver? The \ edic poets left as x^th 
no untx-rlaiutv as to the answer. Hiet were neviT tired of tcllmg 
us tint of all the Vedic gods Vanina (often, of ttmixe. along with 
Mitral had the closest connection with the rita. \'anina. along 
with Mitm was the guardian of the rffa - ritanya gopa - and 
onlv in thi^ capacity were they the rulers of the rivm and the 
l«^towei 5 of food and rain.'^"’ They were the revealers of the 
Tita and the inereaseis for uplmldeisl of the nfu but all these 
stgnificantiv enough, were actxmiplfebed hy the aid of the rita- 
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‘O Mitru and Vamna, you louch the rita and increase the fff« 
widi the aid of the rito and spead yourselves for the purpose of 
tacreasing tlie yajna.''-^ Mitra and Varuiia were seen in the 
place of tlie rita covered hj' the 'The epithet "ohierver 

erf order" (ntaean), predominantly used of Agni, is also several 
times connected with Vanina and MitTa.**=* 

Now if this was the nature of the relation of the rita viiEh 
Mitra and Vamua, what reason have we to assume that the rit/t 
was dependent upon the gods, or that it was the expression of 
tfie mil of tile gpds? There is none and even Keith"* had to 
admit this, tliough partially. 

The streams on their way according to the rita of Vanina; 
heaven and earth further the rita of Mitra, and the two gods appear 
as the lords of the rita, the right Yet on the other hand they arc 
reduced to a lesser grade in that they appear also as the charioteers 
of the rita. the furtherers of the rita, the guardians of the rito, somC' 
ihing which therefore exists apart from them. 

The epithet for 'upholding the n'frt by the aid of the rifu,' 
though mostly applied to Mitra and Vartina, w'as also applied to 
the Adit)'ais and to the gods in geiieral"i Tlie Adits-as, as also 
Agni and Soma were loolied upon as the guardians of the 
Tlie gods were often described as being bom of the rita- Soma, the 
king and god, was born of the rHa and increased manifuld the rifti 
svith n'ffl {ritena xjah rita-latah vivavridhe mja Jeod/i rfWin 
brfh«f),**s No w'onder, therefore, that Soma was identified witli 
the rita itself.®*^ Agni ivns bom of the rita and hence was. 
shining (for the poet),®*® This birth of Agni from the rifn had 
interestingly also a reference to the hoary antiquity- u rtk of the 
oldest stratum of the fii'g Veda referred to him as 
pfirirf/i.**® ,A5vins, too, w-erc bom of the rite Being Imm of 
the n'fd, the gona of the Maruts was without blemish.®*'* Ttie 
gods tiiemselves tieliaved according to the rihi; Soma, sliiinrig 
with the rita, speaking the rila, was purified and flowed tnwanb 
Indra,“* 'l‘he \*isva-Devas (alUgods) were upholding the rrto 
(rife),■'** It w-as because of tlie rifa that Agni obtained 
liis immortalit)'.®^’ More examples arc not ticccssary. Evidently 
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Ihe principle of tlic rita was to tlie Vedic poets much more fun¬ 
damental than any hypothetical \rill of the Vedic goth. 

Lest we arc misled to view the rita as tlie will of the gods, 
it is worth remembering further that the rita was not connected 
willi the EO<ls alone. Even the cows, while lowing the rito, 
obtained the teehm'fjue of the Sorama, the dog, re¬ 
covered the cows, with the aid of the just as the all-gods 

(Visva-Devas) obtained the cows by increasing the 

But as we have already indifcilcd, fbe Vedic poets even- 
tuallv fell the loss of the rita. We are going to argue that tlie 
due'to this decline of the riffl is to be found in the smirces or 
the origin of the conct'jJt it.scE. And the clue to the ongm of 
the concept is to lie found in the other implication inherent m 
it. The rita was not merely the onler of nature or of the physi¬ 
cal wwld but also the order of human relations 

Tlicre is no neetl here to go into the details of this moral 
aspect of the rita. Practically all the modem writers on the 
Vedic literatures liave already done this.^-*^- However where we 
st^nhire to diSer from these scholars is in regard to atwe 

priority of the ci^mie and the moral order imph«l 
Rita. According to the contributor to the 

India meant 'first cosmic then irroial oitlcr. From the physi¬ 
cal.’ said the sebotar^^ elsew here, 'it fe an easy step to the con. 
('outinn of the riffl POt merely In the moral world, .,. but also 
in^ie sphere of sacrifice/ ‘Riff// said Radhakrishnan,'*' 'origi¬ 
nally meant the tstabUshed route of the wwld, ... Cradiiallj it 
became the path of morality’ to be followed b>^man and he law- 
of righteousness oliser^ed even by gods. And s« on,_ n f^t. 
this ydew of the development of the rifo fioio the physical to die 
moral law bus pnwlicaUy become a the aoc-epted common- 

sense of the modem student of the Vedm. 

ftmulrn though this h>p.tlusis no scholar hie: so far ad- 
<li,ccd any internal evidence of the R.g \vda m support of it. 
Perhaps the nature of tin? text is such as makes it impossible to 
gatherum obtain from it any derfrioe evidence on the 
ksuc In default of any such eridence, what the sdiolais pne- 
somahly depend upon must be considerations of general nature; 
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the consfioiisrw^ss of the moral orUer must be logically posterim 
In the consciousness of the physical order. 

in arguing against this hyjjylhcsis, tlwreforc. it would not 
PC wrong for iis to liogin with considtfraUons of gynern.! njitiuro. 

Tlionison’^*® hiu^ uTgued tliui 'msm's conjscioiisness of tfjf! 
fxtoniiil world was cletermined from the outsell not by the rob- 
tioiis between tlio mdividoal aiitl liis naLtirul environ mors t, but 
by the rebitioiis whach Iiie bad itstahlished with his fellovv-s in 

the developmeiU of proclijction_Only in this vviiy b it pos- 

liihle to explaJii why the external world should appear so difft'J- 
ently to peoples standing at different Icveb of culture,._ Sucit 
devdopinents only bcscome ui|elligil>le wlien we iinderstand that 
mans otinscicnisiiess erf the world aroond him is a social iTOugL% 
a product of society.' 

Pnoeetxling on the basis of this we may. in liCcordance with 
onr method, ask tmiselves: what is konw^n in geneml about the 
nxirat eoiLSciou.^ncipS of the Imekward pcopk*s surviving in the 
truly tribal societies, which, as tribal soeieliL^, mn^it fxr basically 
similar to that of the early Vedie poets? 

The fo( lowing passages are fruni taigcb: 

The grA^ndeur and at the same time the limitation of the gentile 
urdtr was lhat it found no place for rulers and ruled. In the reakui 
of the internal, tber^ was as yet no distinction between rightfl and 
tiuUes; the nuestion of whether partieipatlon In public affairs, blood 
revenge or atonement for injuries a right at a duty never toe- 
lr>>nuH;I the (Iroquois) Indian; it would have appeared as absurd La 
him as the question of W'hether eating, sleeping or hunting was a 
right or a duly.'’*'^^ 

The tribe, the gens and their institutions were sacred and in¬ 
violable, a superior power, instituted by natiue. to which the indl^ 
viduaL remained absolutely subject in feeling, thought and deed- 
Tmprassive as Ihe people of this epoch may apptar to us, they differ 
In nn way ore from another, they are still boihid, a? Marx says, fo 
tlie umbilical cord of the primordial community. The pshver of 
these primordlxtl communiUes had to be broken, and It was broken^ 
But SI was brakein by inhueneca which from tbe outset appear to us 
ns a degradation, a fall (ram the sinm^e niorjl prandciii^ of fhc an¬ 
cient ^entire tocicty. The lowest interests—base greed* brutal sen¬ 
suality. sordid avarice, selfish pi under of common po^sesslons^usiier 
in the now dviU^ed SfiCiely, class society 

Tin- VmIic rtlrt. in its .'wpoi’l of tht> hiimiin relationa. must 
have origitiiilly been wlint Engel.s t-allefl heit? ihc ‘simple iiioral 
grantktiir of tiie anqimt gentile soeiety’; the laws regubting the 
relations of (lit: memlx’is cjf the pre elitss society were instincti- 
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vely apprehended bv tliem as sacred and inviolable, a sTiperior 
|M\vcr insbhiled bv nature to which the individual remained 
absolulclv siibject in feeling, thought and deed. .And if thLs was 
so, their consciousness of the extern a! world, Iveing a social 
{mage, could only be an evteusion or [uofcction of the same. 
This gave the early Vedie poets their conct^ption of the liM — an 
archaic complex of the phvsical and moml law', sO' sflcred iUid in“ 
\'iolablc that even the greatest gods were bom of it. 

This interpretation may be objected to as dogmatic and 
mneeivtd merely to suit certain pre-Lonceived formulas rather 
than, what it should lx*, an interpretation based on direct Vedic 
mateViaU. Of course, the otiier hypothesis that the moral aspect 
of the ritii wsjs onlv a suhseipient devebpment of its original 
physical aspect is i*tiiiallv w'ithont support in the intmial eW- 
ilences of the Vetlas, Nevertheless, the dofiniatrsm of one liyixi- 
diesis cannot lx- tlie gimuid for the acceptance of anotlicr equally 


dosmiitic pO-'iitioR. 

Fortunately, liovvever, we can find at least some negative 
support for onr own hypothesis in tlie ^^cdic literature itself. If 
the origin of the rita was wliat wc are going to argue, tlien the 
Iweokdovvn of tlic jmeient collective life should have comeiti^ 
not onlv w-ith a sense of ihe loss of the rita on tli<? part ot the 
ixiets, hut abn with that of the triumph of tlie new fortts 
Ilf greed and avariw. the values that domnate human relations 
ill 5 class-divided sOC'ict>% -And the Vedic materials appear to 
lie quite clear on this point. 

It is well loiowTi that the conception of tlic rifo graihially 
faded aw-ay from the coiisciruLsness of the Vedie jjocts. Along 
with this abo dedinetl the aiideot glory of Vamna, The reason 
ts obvious. Of nil the A'edic Vaninas rolatioiis with the 

rita had been the most intimate, With Vanina seems to Iiave 
lieen bound up in the Rm Instance the t-onrepthm of rita... 
and with his lessening glory these conct'ptions tnf the cosmic 
and moral order 1 fade from Indian thought.lliis fading 
awav of the rUti, to say the least, is quite strange. No kws 
strange however, is the general rehictaiice of our modem scho- 
la« to’ untlerstand it, nje ^Iv exwpHon to this 

is probably Keith, w ho tried to evplain the loss of the nta. Ws 
mav licgin vrith an iwamination of liis argiiment 

' Acwirding to Keith, the close similanty of Vedic A'anina 
with the Avestati Ahura as well as of the rifti willi the asa points 
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to their Iraoiai^ origin. After tlieir import to ho\ve\^eTj ihest- 

conceptions failed to receive tlieir proper nondshments, and as 
such had to witfjer away: 

The fiEnre of Ahura Mazdah cannot jxissibly be dissociated (ram. 
Vanma who bears the epithet AGunUi the terms applied to other 
Vedic gods, while in the later Sumhitas the Asiuras have become the 
foes of the gods. Lake Ahura, Vanina U the lord of the holy order, 
litd, which corresponds to the Avestan olso-: he Is closely united with 
Mitra, as Ahura with Mithra..., But^ apart from these coincidences, 
the mere moral grandeur of both deities can only be explained by 
a crniunon origin: the history of Vantna in India is that of moral 
elevation which gradually disapjiears. U is inconceivable that 
this fact should be explained in any other w^ay than that as a god 
he was brought to IndiaK when und^ leu fauotimhle ctrcumatonccs 
hfj Ttioraf q'ualittj euaporoted. This theory^ moreover^ renders it cas^' 
lo understand the success of the Zomastrian faith and its choice of 
Ahura as ihe great and only god in the proper sense of the tenn: it 
was not a creation, but the purhicaUon of a conception existing 
among the people of Iron.^ 

Again, 


The idea of ritu is one which, like the moral elevation of Varun-ii 
has no future history in India, pointing irresistibly to the view that 
It was not an Indian creation, but art ihhorltaiice which did not long 
Survive its new 


Now granting the JtidD-Iniman origin of Imlh Vanana anil 
the nf«, we would still clarification on one point: What 
exactly w^'as there In the 'De\v*inilieii‘ which prCTcntefi the stir- 
vival of tfh: moral grandeur of Vumriii and the conception of tlie 
rita? Wliy wns the aimospliern in IndtJi so mexplicablv laosHle 
toivards these moral values? It w'ill be vulgar materialism to 
try to cxplaLd such momentous changes in the consciDusness of 
a people by Llimatic and other geographical peculiarities of the 
rauntiy'. Curioivxly enough, Kdtlt, with all hU repulsion for 
materialism, was not at all reliielant lo concoct such an 
explanation: 


U may ^ that the stern cemdition^ of life in Iran, where culti- 
vation can be maintained only by unceasing toLS, and the am-icul- 
tuTi^t must ever fear the incursions of the nomad, played a definite 
part In evokin*: the Xoroartrion outlook, ...in Indm under difTerent 
conditiom of climate and life ami rpcial admixture, thought turned 
to speculation raihcr than to atUon, and ioeilned to see unity. In lieu 
of l^garding hfe as a struggle bclwecn the ^ood and ihe batL This 
contrast interposed for Zoro&ster essential dimcultjes in regarding 
the world &a a sinule whole, animated bjr one spUit; in India this 
was possible, and an absolute came to be recognised in which all was 
contained whether good ot bad. material or ^iritual. F^rallel with 
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Uiis movement was necessarily the decline frwn power ol Varima. 
Imdra as the god of the warrior and the people, remained powerful 
and popular.,,. SimilarJy the conception of the rito passes away 
before the prevalence of the brahman.^®* 

Statements like these do not ejilighten us much. Desultory- 
and vagu^ reference to ’different coniHons of climate and life 
and raeiul admixture' can hiirdJy cspliin all the farreaehing 
ideological elianges referred to. Even assuming that the condi- 
Kons in India were less sterner, it is impossible to sec why 
Vanma should have been superseded by India and the eoncep- 
tion of the rffo by that of tlie broiujifln. ThereforCj leaving such 
conjectures as vague and unhelpful, we may ask ourselves ^ a 
crucial question: ’iV7jflf were the new featufe.f that eoentuailtj 
developed In the sodei life of the Vedic people and can tliese 
throw anv light on the degradation of S'anina and the loss of 
the sense'of the nfa.?' We have, while discussing tlic question of 
the withering away of the uMforfia, already seen how the deve¬ 
lopment of the pastoral economy ultimately led to the under¬ 
mining of the primitive pre^tlass social organisation of the \ 
people. Here abne, again, can we look for a clue to the loss 
S the rife, the simple moral grandeur of the pre-claa primitive 
sciciety. Tl'c withering away of the rita anti the uiddf/m could 

not after all be unrelated-*** . - * i- 

We have alreadv quoted Engels on the mtensification of the 
robber wafi as a consequence of the development of the pas¬ 
toral economy. This creates the conditio™ for the supremacy 
of II war-god. U is from this point of view alone that we ran und^- 
vtand the heorj' of Roth and 

nf V^irima the moral governor, was finally usurped bj Indra, 
the ddtv of war .and plunder par excellence. Here is an mtemal 
evident^ of the Rig V'eda in support of the theor>'. 

O Indra. the unfriendly and obslnjcting human Bitsup is ap- 
preachingr on this pious day snatch off the wealth from them and 
it ta us. May the oaritd (the ojipwite of the nta) which 
Varunfl. the one with niapa. =«* in U-s be pierced and dispelled by 

liJl'n n Dumlwr .1 ■>' “-f T'*il“’27”““1'" 

I 1^1 fl' iv 7 Id fact modern scholars h&VS a.r^i.ilk1 

that rtfa also ^eatit yaj^a: Keith RPV &3- This may be understood 
in the context of tiie Ait^reya BrohniOfla theme of i/ojTui leaving 
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Tills rik formed part of an older stratum of the Rig Vifdii. 
Evidently-^ tlie poets of the ffarlier period were yet to forget that 
in the standards of Varurm, the robber wars meant the opposite 
of the nta. ^\Tule expressing the desire for plunder an^J lootings 
they were, therefore, appealing to Indra for protection against 
the wrath of the moral governor* Further inte’nsification of such 
rolsber wars l<Ni tlie Vedic [loets to express the desire for a clear 
substitution of Varuna by Indra: ‘O Visible ([ndm), being 
united w'itli like Mitra and \'anmy_, you be^me the givur 

iuid apiMitioner of our fnod,^-^ Tins occurs in the latest stra¬ 
tum of the Ktg Veda, Tliough memories of the fmcient law of 
division still survived, the demand for a substitute god is clear 
in this. Evidently, the demand bf.^'ame inevitable in viev^' of the 
changed conditions in the lives of the Vedic poets. 

More interesting than this is the transformatkin of Vanina 
Idmself. In the later Vedic literature, the moral governor ap¬ 
pears os a greedy god, uncanny in his insatiable diimands- 
Engeb’"^ olKervcd that greed for wealth was the key factor thitt 
transfomietl *the ancient community of interest into antagonism 
lietYvecn llie members of the gens/ Varunn's change tiui he 
explainied only in the light of tliis. 

Wo begin with the Icgcmd of Stmahsepa as narrated in the 
^itarf.-ya Brahmana;^^^ 

Hariscoiidra w:tB the son of a ting: hundrtd wJvf^ were 

his, but he hiid no son from ihf'm/ On the desimbilitv of having 
a son* he received the foliow'ing advice from Narada: 

'A ^onless une cannot attain heaven/ 

AJl the beasts, know this: 

Therefore a son his mother 
And his sJster mounteth. 

This is the broad and auspicious i>ath 

^ong which men with sons fare free from sorrow: 

On it beasts and herds gra^e 

For It they unite even with u mother.^®- 

The braati ami ti\U({»ciotis path thus referred trr may ap|j<var to us 
tt) hf! rather ndd.®** But in iiny t-itse, this must have made kinf' 
Haristandrj fjiiite desperate. So he 'went up to VarinuL the 
king, (saying) '‘Let a son In- bom to me: with him let uic sacri¬ 
fice to thee." "Be it so" (lu-- Varuna - replied). To him a 
son was bom. Rubita W namv.'^ 

■W“a,l47.3. -"■«Or 208 
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Jiist after Rohita was bom, V'aniiia came to king Hariscan- 
dra and demaiid<?d hk duet A son hath been bom to thee; sacri¬ 
fice to me with him*- Efariscandm played for time: a 

^ctim is over ten tla\-s old then it becomes fit for saenfi«t* Be 
it so* said Vanina, Robita became over ten days old. Vanina 
appeared with his demand againt *fie hath become over ten da>^ 
old ^acrifi'e to me with him.’ lloriscaiidra again pla)'c<l for 
time: *\Vhen the teeth of a victim appear, then it becomes ht fw 
sacrifice: let his teeth appear; then let me sacrifice to tliee with 
him.- ’Be it so,' said Vanma. Rohita’s teetli appeaml ^d 
Vanma appeared again with his imceasmg demand: His teeth 
have appalled: saerifi«! to me with him.' Hans^dia wimt 
on phSig for time as before: AVl^cn d,e tc<jtli o 
then it becomes fit for sacrifice: let Jus Jw'™ 

sacrifice to thee ■ ‘Be it so.’ replied Vanma. ' 

Vanina appeared again and said, ’His teeth have fallen: sacri¬ 
fice to me with him- ’When the teeth of « ^ 

again,' said Hariscandra. then .t becomes ^ ,1 *W' ’S 
let his teeth appc« again; tlicn let me 

it so* replied vWuiul Rohita’s teeth upixiared again. Janma 
JeaPiWarL with his demand: ’His teeth have appears! agam; 

m me with him.' ‘When/ pleaded riariseiWidra, the 
“si to boo. »™is. tl™ » I" »< '« .ocriSco, lot Wt" win 

tL lot mo ..oriilo. to U.CO ■ t so. Rohito ^ o 

ond th™ ho t.dd.oss,d his s^; 

« in me come h?l me sacnficc to him with thoe. 

°lI!S • Boliits, md tatog bis t»«' "-."t to tlio wild, mid fa a 

veai- he wandered in the wilds.'^' . u ■ 

MI these give os one pieture of Varvma, a picture that is so 
familiar in our society: Three thousand 6u<^ts for three montli.^ 
and Antonio bound.’ But it is a pirtufc of Vanma with which 
the carlv Vedio poets were totally unfamiLan they knew him as 
the friend of fri^d^. protector and the bentjartor, the 
sfKjwcrei of desires. Thi .7 kmew him as the god with the great¬ 
est moral grandeur, the upholder of ihc^ntp-not the \arunn 
who had b^me a merciless monster with his nm-anny demand; 

The penairi' and forfeit of my bond 

\Ual accounts for such a transformation of Vanma? llie 
AUaretja Brahrmtiut. in continuing the legend of Sunahsepa, 
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leaves ui in no doubt aj to the answer: the socijil organisation 
had changed and the ancient collective oonsciotiitness was re- 
placed by the omnipotent power of greed. As we sliall pre- 
^tly see, it was greed tliat led the hungry father to sell his 
for a hundred cows; it was this greed that led the fatlier to tike 
up the sword to fciK die son for a hundred more cows^ — phcno- 
mena inconceivable in the good old days of the collecdvef The 
pror god was in fact helpless: conceived as he w^as in the image 
of man, he had to change hk nature according to the new^ values 
drat had begun to domtinate the hves of human beings.. 

Tills is bow the legend continued in the Aitare^a Brahmana: 

The runaway Rohita spent a whole year wandering in the 
forest. A vengeful Vanina afflicted Hariscandra with a disease; 
his holly began to swell up. On hearing this Rohita left the 
fonst and returned to the village. However, on Indra’s advice 
he disappeared once again, .\fler another vear of wanderinE he 
came back to tlie village for the second Uiiie. Indra advised him 
to -wander'^M again. After tlie third term of wtindcring he re¬ 
turned to the village. This time Indra appeared in hurmin form 
anci asked him to go back to the forest. Rohita fled to the w-ilds 
and wandered for the fourth yerir. He returned from the wikis 
to the village and Indra repeated: ‘Do you wander.* Rohita fled 
to the wilds and wandered for the fifth year. But on returning 
to the village, he was once again advised by Indra to flee 
the village, and Rohita wandered for the sLrth year in the wflds. 

In the forest he tame across a person. .A,jigurtii Sauvavasi, 
overeome with hunger. He had three sons. Sunahpuccha! 
Sunahsepa and Sunolangula. Rohita said to Ajigarta, 'O Seer, 

I offer thee a hundred; let me redeem m^ltelf with one of these 
(sons).' Keeping back the eldest son, Ajigarta said. 'N’ot this 
one.’ 'Nor this one.’ said the mother, keeping back the youngest 
son. They made an agreement regarding the middle one, 
Sunahsepa. Having given a hundred for him, Rohita book him 
and left the wilds for the village. 

Going to his father. Rohita said, O father dear come let 
me redeem myself with tlus one.’ Hariscandra went to Var^ina, 
he l^mg, saying, ‘With this one Id me sa«i£ce to thc€'.' 'Be it 
so, replictl Vanina, *a Brahmiri is higher than a Ksatriva,' "I’o 


It is indeed a wonder to see tbe Jofty Jdealistj 
bdit un on the basis of this simple advJce of Indra 
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him he proclaimed this sacrificial rite, the Rafasuya. On the day 
o£ anointing he took tlie man (Stmahsepa) as ™tnm 

Four sacrificial priests were present. But when Sunahse^ 
was brought in, none of them would agree to bmd him to the 

sacrificial post. Ajigarta said, ‘Give ^ “'1 1 

shall bind him.' They gave him another hundred and he bound 

Stinhsepa to the sacrijicial post. , , , . ^ 

Sunahsepa was now bound, and the Apn vc^es had 
recited but tliey could not find one to slnufihtcr Inm. Aji|irta 
said. ‘Give me i^IiOllicr hundred, and I slmll slaughter hum Th^ 
gave him another hundred and Ajigarta, wliettmg hiS knife, 

'™U™s'^ahsepa reflected. ‘Like one tliat is not « 

wiU slauEhter me; come, let me have recourse to tlie deities. 

Simahsepl praisr^ the ancient ^edic Gerties: Praja^h, 

Savitri. VarJma, the Alhgods, Indra, Asvms, Usa.^ Hb Wntk 
were loosened and Hariscandra became free from du^. 

A series of verses are said to have been composed by Suna^ 
sepa bound to tlie sacrificial post. These compiled m the 

firet Wk of thq Rig Vedb* In these vers®, he appealed to the 
anci^glory of the Vedic gods. One of tliese veises should 

inlerest as in p^irticular: 

Imm ^ Sin thal we havw comiiutlefi. , , 

It was a curse on the new order. It also ^ efl 

ti, ...arnnrv of the oast — tliB Bncicnt glory of the nW. 

t SrtJcn byWr. 

for a hundred cosvs; when, driven by gmed. he pracee^ to bmd 
tn the sacrificinl post, whtfn, further, maddened by tlit 

ril« ™ ' of "■* order ..»drr thr. „«v 

force of the ntrfih^ » i a m au - 

And Sunahsepa was not the only poet to curse the new 

order Other poets, evidently belonging to the same early posl- 
Vedic neriod did the same tiling. One of them was Ae poet 
K^a Chose' verses, too, were compiled in the first book of ^e 
Ri*» Vedfl We do not know the exact cause of his dissatisfaction 
with the new order; the mjihs attribnted to him in the Rig Veda 
itself were many.™ Tliat he was. however, a rebel is clear 
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^iigh not odJy from (be (me nf d^mce which chorac- 

.u also from (he myth atliih«t«l to 

him by the BmhmanasJ^^ and even by the flig Verffl «i describ- 

c?«^i * n ^ ‘■‘ap«ve. Tile SonanfitraifMiii 

.imply told us that lie fell into a well, ivhich fact, however, is 
inadequate to account for the liear Proim^hean tone of hi,s 

t-urse upon the new order! 

to 

co^deratien; Where is the rita Sf 

^^j^na*s comment^ on the word nuttimh is worth menboniiigT 
If there wcto such a (new) one. the prisent rtmdJtiun of mine 
would not have been; hence there is none such,* No less inte- 
r^lmg IS the challenging tone of the rik. a (one that runs 
through the other versiss attributed to die sitine poet: 

All these gods, who ate in the three spheres, where is the ri(a 
IpCFflCr Wher*, agtfn, the of the rffa^ Where na 

<»* O Hea«ft- 

*, I holding at the rite, where is the wateh- 

o' me, 

,, _®*i* of Vft^a, the knower of the path and the maker of 

my heart. Jet the tito^e hom anew fiMuanh 
fapatotn riteni). Know this of me, O Heaven-and-E^rih,^(A 

The language dearly that of a rebel. And his curse on the 
order is tinanihigutms. Did hr fall into a well, or, wiis he 
thrown into une? We do not kn™'. But wc loiow of another 
top^essed poet, belonging to the latest period of the Rirr Veda 
(which might have been quite close to that of the early^^Umfi* 
moiuis like the AHareytt) who, struck by the fear of murder,”” 
wished desperately for the revival of the undent ctanttis. the 
groiip*Jife, or the tribal collectivity; 

We have abeady seen the meaning of tfie emoto, Evidentlv 
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this, aloDg v^irh its instiDcHv^ mrirality represented by tlie ancient 
rita, were felt to have been hsl tn some of the later poets of the 
Itig Vedii. And at least the poel Kulsa distinctly said that this 
was a fall from the simple moral ffr^mdeur of the ancient gentile 
society/ 

We may, however, return to see the degradation caused by 
the new order to Vanina, the custodian of morality of tlie ancient 
period. Keith has discussed it at length. 

The 'moral character of Vanitia L^ expressed repeatedlv in 
the most emph^itic manner,This refers to the earlier strata 
of the Kig Veda. But his .stoiy does not end there: 

It must be admitted that the figure of Varujia does not increase 
in moral value in the eaur^ cf the development of Vedie religion. . . 
Varuna is remeinbcred as the god who has fetters and becomes in 
the firohniafULs: a dread godn whose ritual in some measure is assimi¬ 
lated to that of the demons and the dead. Alter the performance 
of the bath, which ends the AgnSsiom® sacrifice, the performer turns 
away and cioes not look back to escape from Vanina's notice* and 
in the ceremony of that bath, when performed after the Horse ^cri- 
lice, a man of a peculiar appearance is driven into the water and an 
offering made on his head, as being a iy;pr«sentaUve of Varuna: this 
form of the expulsion of evils, which is ® common idea throughout 
the world, shOAvs Vanina reduced to a somewhat humble level, and 
degraded frctn hts Hig Vedic eminence/’'^'^ 

With this degradatirm of A'aruna, tlie Vedic gods* gcucrully 
-'tpe^iog, lost all sense of moralit)'. Tluit is how they lite de¬ 
picted in the Brahmamix, Tlnise texts, as Keithhas rightly 
pointed out, were least concerned with the problem of morality^ 
"these te,\ts do not dcv'elop any theory of morality. Indeed they 
do not normiinv inculcate morality wen on merely empiric 
gmunck. The my^hs which they recount and invent have this 
chniacteristie about them, that tbey are indifferent to the moral 
fjuaiities of the airt-s: tJie gofls are willing to commit sins freely 
for their <jvvn gain. Keith hiva illustrated this vdth a serii’s of 
interesting esamplcs. Here are some of these: 

The gods obtained the aid of ihe rahosos against the ayuffw 
on the iindeistauding that, after obtaining ipletory by the united 
effort, the spoik w'oulil be shared by them equallyi but when 
the victory' was won, they refused to honour the promise. Tlie 
gods ‘are constantly jeaUius of men whom they refuse to allow 
to share with them the happiness of immortality without laying 
aside the corporeal body in death/ Ptajapati was depicted as 
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committing incost. ;uid as adopting in tlie course of it an auimLil 
form. The other gods are comtiiotly jealous of one anolhert 
they have separate dwellings, and are moved by envy of one 
another rather tlian by love and friendship. The geds are 
essentially selfish; they give men tlie sk evils of sleep, slotli, 
anger, hunger, love of dicing and of women," 

But, added Keith, these gods, with all their vioes^ appear to 
be "comparatively virtuous people" by the side of Indra as depic¬ 
ted in the 

makes a compact with ^ramaci and sets about to find a way 
i>f violating it, which he does wiUi success; hts murder of VIsvsrupaK 
son of Tvastri, is uomotivated and wicked.... His amour wlUi 
Ahalya Is only accomplished by means ot deceiving the lady by 
adopting the form of her husband, and he gave over to the 
certain ascestics, an impure act. Hts adultery is repaid in kind^ for 
hla own son, bom of his thigh, Kutaa Aurava, takes advantage oI 
his physical ILkoneaSi to win the favour of Saci PaLiIomnip his father's 
wife- But, after all. what could be more degrading than the pkbi^ 
of him hungry and begging a priest for an oderingp and then mnning 
about cake in hand, or bound by cords by Kutsa and urged by Iaiso 
to break away from this degrading ^rvilude? Even his own sub¬ 
jects, the Maruts. he plunders. Justifying the royal habit of accepting 
loot plundered from the husbandman.* 1^*1 

And this was the god of the new era —tlie Indra who 
supenjeded the ancient Vanmm 'With tliis decline of the great 
and noble gcxl (Varuna)/ said Keitli, "goes Iiaut! in hand the 
decEnc of the tnli5re^| of Indian philosophy or religion in mora-' 
lity as such: numerous as are the moral precepts which Ci<u 
be found here and there in Vedic literature, it must be admitted 
that it is quite impo^ible to find any real or vital principle of 
ethics.'*^* This b true and in a very important sense. The do- 
cluie of Vanina along with his riia also marked the begEnniogs 
of tlie distinctly class-divided society and the moral codes tliat 
follow^ed w'ere invariably tainted by tlie outlook and inlerests of 
the ruling class. As Vanina was su|ieTseded by Indra, die ancient 
Jaw of ritd had to give placse to the law of tarmu. And this was 
how, os early as in the days of tlie C/uffidog^a this 

law of karma was expounded to justify caste^mle and caste- 
exploitation: 

Atcordinglyp those who are of pleasant conduct here—the prospect 
3s, indeed, that they wiU enter &. pleasant womb, either the womb 
of a Brahman, or the womb of a Ksntriya, or the womb of a Vaisyo- 
Btjt those who are of BUnklng conduct here^thc prospect is indeed. 
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that they wlU etitar a stinldne womb, etther the womb of a dng, or 
Oie womb of a $win<p or the womb of an outcaste CCandala} . 

Tliere is no doubt timt during tliL^ entire [>i>riocl of sub- 
scfjiient Indiaii pltilo^ophical histon; tlib hw of kanna reigned 
.^ipreme in whatever ethical vieti.'s ihot were evolved. 

It is tempting to end this section with a comment On the 
verses of the poet Kntsa we have quoted. Lining as he did at 
tfie beginnings of the class societ\\ lie cursc^l the um* order and 
asiced for a revival of the ancient ritii: '1 utter this from my heart, 
let the riffl be Ixini anew — ryurtwii hridu nwfm navyo jay^ifam 
rifani/ Wliat lie aske<l was ob\iously impossible. Not even tlie 
mightiest spell of the Vedic |x>ets could have reversed the laws 
of history^ The primitive commuiiity life had to be brokcfi and 
it was broken. Nevertheless, liWng as we do today at the close 
of class socict)'p this verse of the ancient poet artpires a new" 
si^ificance for iis. For we have before us the prospect of a 
new ethics p a new sense of inoiralitjv svhjch+ made infiniielv riEiier 
in content by the accumulated experiences of life under a cWs 
divided soci^'t and based upon plenty^ instead of the jruverty 
of the andenl pre^class society'p wnllp in view of the alisenr^ of 
exploitatinn and antagonism of interests, resemble the rita of 
the ancient pre-class society. And this reminds us of the quota- 
Morgan ivith which Engels Ltinehided his Origin of 


Democracy in government brotherbood in society, equality' in 
rights and privileges, and universal education, foreshadow the next 
higher plane of society to which experience. inteUigence and know- 
ledee are steadily tien^g- It toil! be a revival, in a higher form, of 
the liberty, equality amt fmtemitv of the ancient gentes.^ 

12 Mata : The Bcrtu of Ideausm 

As remembered by the earlier poets of llie Rig Veda, Vmina 
was not only the custodian of the rda but also the wiclder of the 
great pow^cTp maya. "The di\lne dominion of Varuna and Mitra.^ 
said Macdonellp^*^ 'is often referred to with the word nunja* 
^Vhat .Macdonell did not notice, however, is tluit this tmya of 
Varuna w^as scarcely to be separated from his riUii 

*rhe ntaya of Mitra and Varuna permeate the roots of the riiit 
as the moon permeates everything with brightness.^'^ 

You two and VarunaJ, possessors of the rita art the 

foremost suppliers of cows in the i/ofna. .., 
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O Mitra and Vanina, you are the cuatAdians of wealth and food. 
—you ^ve these to men by dblt of your neither your power 

nor wealth nor the rivers could he overpowered even by the 

lliis cUxse relation bctweeti inaya and is fnrtlter e^idtiiictHl 
by a rfft addressed tft Indru as "^tbe custodiaa of the ritu and one 
who repeatedly perfonns utayct^*^^ though evidently such epi¬ 
thets wore but borrowed glories of Indra, for^ like the rita, nuirjn 
tao^ was most spedfically eonnected widi Vamjm iii the 
Veda^ Tlicre are also direct evidences for this: 'O visibh- 
(Indra)* give us w'callh^ being the possessor of nuiij^ like Mttr^i 
and Vanioa, y^ou become the giver and apportionur of our 
food.^^* 

Under these cLrcunistanees+ the fall of Varuiia should hiive 
logicallv meant not only a loss of the rita but iil$o a total degrii- 
cjiition of the gloiy' of We have here the Itey to 

the birth of the idealistic outlook in Indian pinlosuphy. And, 
in the coolest of what we have already argued (vi^, that the fall 
of Vanina was symbolic of the transformation of the pre-das'^ 
society)^ out argument in this section will try' to establish that 
the birth of idealism in ancient India was cxjnseqiienl upon tlie 
emergence of class society. 

However, in discussing this iiistoiy' of nuiyu it m±v h' 
useful tn liegin with some general idea about its significance in 
the post-Vedic (i.e., the Upanisadle) spec^ulations and then re¬ 
turn to the Vedic materials proper. 

As is well kiiown^ the concept of nuiya is of decisive signi¬ 
ficance for die rnost outstanding school of Indian idealism, that 
of Samkara. His philosophy is popularly known as 
the dcxrtrine of may&r But this clescription, strictly speaking, 
conveys the negative emphasis of the philosophy and it is belter 
to refer to il by its other namt% viz., Vedanta^ or more correctly, 
Advaita Vedanta. 

Vetbnta means the dosing portions of the Vedas. The 
tallest form of Indian idealism owes this name to the circum¬ 
stance that its expounders w^ere reluctant to admit it to have 
been the product of thcLr ijwti brains. As daimctl bv tliem, this 
was the philosophy revealed in the Upanisads. The Vpani^mh 
were appended to the Vedas and that gave the name Vedantti 
to the philosophy of the t^ptmisorfs. 
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Badaiay^uiii offered the fiiYt systematic exposition of the 
pliilosophical standpoint of the ypariisarfs, though in the form of 
cryptic aphorisms, and as such his work is popularly known as 
the ViJiHunfa-Sufra. The other name for it is the Brahtna Sutra 
;ind this TAill lead us to sec the positive point of the Upanisadic 
philosoptiy: the self-sliioing pure consciousness, called brahtjuni. 
the ultimate realits% In the this hrahtnan Ls 

identified svith the ofnioJi, or the self in its absolute subjecti¬ 
vity. The bgical coroUaiy is that the world as experienced, 
along with the individuals experiencing it, is, in the last analy¬ 
sis, an illusion, AfflJfB stands for this principle of illusion. From 
the orthodox standpoint, therefore, the doctrine of the brBJimflii. 
along with its logical corollaiy, the doctrine of nunja, foruK the 
essence of tlie philosophy of the At least, that is the 

claim of Samkara, certainly the greatest idealist in the histoiy- of 
Indian philosophy. 

There is some difference of opinion among niodcm scholars 
as to how far tliis claim of Sjimkara was really objective. Was 
his pliilosophv' the same as that of the I panisatLs'f 

Tliihaiil doubted this. .According to him, all the later phi¬ 
losophers who tried to evolve a complete plulosophic system on 
the basis of the r/parifendir, sverc trying to achieve the impos¬ 
sible: ‘On later generations, to which the whole Wy of texts 
came down os revealed tniths, there consctpieiitly developed the 
inevitable task of establishing systems on which no exception 
could be taken to any of the texts; but tliat the task svas, strictly 
speaking an impossible one, i.e., one sshicli it was impossible 
lo accomplish fairlv and honestly, there ready is no reason to 
flenv But he added, the task of systematising once bemg 
civ('-n ive are quite ready to admit that Samkara’s system wtb 
tmisl ’probably the best that could he devised.'*’ 

It is neither necessary nor possible to deny that there is 
tnith in this comment at least from the historical point of view. 
Tlie Upanisads were not jihilosophical treatises in the modem 
sense. W it would he wrong to expect any reasoned account of 
realih' in them. Even the greatest of our modem champions of 
the Vedanta philosophy had to admit. There are sometimes 
attempts at reasonings, ton, but then hy themselves they are 
hardlv logically cOn«ncing. having not unofUm an almost infan¬ 
tile n'aTvete uboiit them.’'-® Such reasoninfpi apart, the texts 
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are mostiy compilarnins - often in tlie form of anmiotes-of 
what intuiHvcIy, or letter, instinctively apjwared to lie true (« 
the thinkers of the age trj’ing to iindpi^and the mysterv' of the 
uni\‘'erse and mini s phice in it. No*v there is no riieinn to 
attribute to the texts more coherence than what ihev aduaJly 
IKwssessed. Different thinkers, whose thoiiglits and ideas were 
recorded in the Uptijtigsds, do not seem to liave attpiircd the 
same level of plolosophieal abstraction and ihej' do not, one ainl 
all. repr«ent the idealistic outlook in a uniform manner^ some 
of thent, as we shall jiresenllv see. clearly lagged behind even tin- 
idealistic outlook itself, hi slkirt, Thibaut’s comment is iinpor- 
timt in so far as it makes ns conscious of the different levek pf 
thought that were rets)rdetl in die f ^panirarfs. 

At the same h'me, he seems to misjudge the real task of tin.' 
later thinkers who tried to evolve a systematic philosonhv of the 
rpAnwaf/y. Tlieir claim to read a .single consistent philosonhv 
m all the passages of the Upanisaiis was obviously exaggcraterli 
but they had their jnstlBcation in concentrating on some selected 
view repeatedly ocwirring in the Vpanisada and in claiming tliat 
this representwl the highest wisdom of the texts, Tliev were 
perfectly within tliejr rights as philosophic interpreters and SVS- 
tematisens even in claiming that 'the truth embodied in a parti¬ 
cular test is inadefjuately expressed and should he developed or 
rendered more e.splicit in the light of other texts,In this 
sense, alJ that was later claimetl as the Vedanta philosophv might 
not liave been present in the Vpanitads in their fullv developed 
form; nevertheless, the potentialities of all these tonld have l^n 
there in the Upanwadic pus.sages selecttKl by Samkara and claim¬ 
ed by him lu representing the highevt wisdom of the texts, 

This ijoint is proliably best illustrated by Samkara s doctrine 
of matfo. Thibiiut claimed that this was not to 1 h> ftmnd in tlje 
(^^wniwids, except probably in an undeveloped forrn in st^rra? 
pa-esages of doubtful signifieante. At the s&mc> time he admit¬ 
ted that 'the final ahsohitc identification of the individnai self 
with the imivenml self is Indicated in tenia of immisfiikabit; 
plainness.'-''^ Commented Bhattacharvva: 


Now If the pomt were discui^ as one of philosoohy rathee 
than of hislorlcal scholarship, it would not he dimcult u, wreeive 
that the doctrine of »»au« is a necessary logical coroUaTv of tJu* 
docirme of the individual being bralmioti in moifsa (ab^lute libe¬ 
ration); for It IS only in this identification that he realises that Uie 
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in^iiriHuAlllv 'wfis nn musi^n and thnt Ihe distmclion of 

possible only Hirtugh Ihis individimlily, was an illusion 

In short, the doclrine of maija wsis a logical coroHarj' ui the 'final 
absolute idenlificiitiiw «f the indivitUiiil self xvith the universal 
self/ and if the latter was indicatc^tl in terms of nnmislakable 
plainness' in the UjHniL'ititls, it must he admitted that the former, 
too. at le;»st in its polenliality. was contained in the same texts. 
Sjimlcara, an advanced and hiRhly c'onsisteiat phibsophor, rightly 
realised that one of the basic tasks of systematLsing the philoso' 
phy of the Upanisnih wlis to work not the [^entialities of this 
doctrine to their bgical cnlminntion. Thus, in judging the rela¬ 
tion between the p'hilosophv of Ssimkura and that of the 
sads. it is not enough for ’us to :isk ourselves to ss-hat extent 
Samkara remaitiesl faithful to the words of the texts; the more 
important fmestion is. did he re-ally transgress the logical Ixninds 
determined by the Ixisic implications - or. more properly, what 
he considered to be the highest implications — of these texts? 
The answer is eiearlv in tlic negative. From this point of view 
we may even add (and this as contnested with wlwt wo haw 
i«5t quoted from Bhattaciiryya). that if the doctrine of tlve 
imal identification of the hrahimn and ofriiroi was mdicated m 
certain passages of the I from tlie historical ix>int nf 

view itself we are also obliged to admit that the i>otenli.aitifs 
of the docirine of mmp, too. werx- mevitably there in the arKim. 
ced speculations of the E 'pnivflcit. though it may h*' that a htend 
approach to the verbal impiLcatinns of the tests givi^ us onlv a 
dim view of this cloctriuc ui its making. ^ 

To sum up: Ttif" i- pafu^<i(is did retain different of the 

dcvclnpmcnt of philosophical thought, tin.' most advanceil of 
which was the philosophy of .\dvait;i Vedunta. though in its 
pntentialitv. as contrasted ivitli its fully dcvelojK^cl fonii givwi 
bv Samkara In other woriLs, tlic ailinination of the I panisiuhc 
philosophy was the doctrine of the identity* uf atmm; ami 
brnliinan.'along with it-s logical coroilaiy-. the doctnrie of 
A velf-shining pure consciousness wui tlai ultimate reality anti 
the world of experience-, along will, tlic mdividual selves eojoy- 
ing or experiencing it. was. in the ultimate analysis, iht- pr.ifliit-t 
of an indescribable illusion-iHOj/ff. 

Now how the later ‘’f, 

differed among themselves over its more s.ibtle imphcatioos js 
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imt nf p^i^cular mterest lit'r^, Wt'- ikn* more ctmcemwi to prove 
that this itiealisbo outlook, which reprcsciited the hitjhert dev^- 
lopmeiit of the philosophy of the Upanisads, emerged* ciLstinclly 
eno^igh, ijo the ruins of u priniitive proto-materi+ilistio Avorld- 
out]fK>k, the relies of which were not exUnct from nsome passages 
of the (^panwffds and^ as evCdcncefl by some other passages, thi.* 
ernancipation from whidi was consciously attempted hy other 
philosophers of tlie Ujmnhads. Obviouslv enough, this proto- 
materialism in its mide primitive form was the arux^tral w>rk\- 
mitlook of the Upanisadic philosophers^ i,c,^ the world-outlook 
i^icit in the earlier portions nf the Vedic literature. Tin's 
becomes clear on an anals'sis of the sidisoil of the concepts of 
l>ranman and ^naya^ tipon which the idealLstie outlook of the 
UfHmkads fundamentally depended, 

Tlje c'oijcept of nmtja first, Matjci wiis kiiowTi to the early 
\odic poets, though the doctrine of illusion — uoii/fj-t'ffrfu - svus 
totally unknown to them. On the contrarj^, the prehistnn" of 
tljis concept reveals a primordial complex nf thcor>' and practice, 
knoM'ledge and action. 

Our earliest and most dependiiblc guide to the original 
meaning of the word is ohviously the Nigfujntu. Act^ord^g lo 
it, frmyn was one of the words for pro fa, 

Prafm, 05 commonly understocxl means wisdom, kotJ^'Jedge. 
However, the suggestion of the Nighanlu takes us a step further. 
Arxxjrding to it anotlier syTionym for propi^r wjis dht And 
tile u-ord din w'as olsn one of the words meaning action karma 
— hinna-namjmU'^^ Evidently^ to the early Vtdic tliiere 

was no svkdom tlmt was mit also action; or* the only wisdom 
they knew was the wisdom of practical aclivitv. This is further 
evidenced by the Nighmitu itself. Annther syiionvm for huntui 
or action was kratn.^^ Tfie Simie word also mcr^nt prafna or 
wisflotn:'^'^ Further the word met, t(Kj, was a synonyni for Ixith 
and prajmiS'^- Tlvc implication is ckfiir. Tli^^ tonoept 
of wisdom was originally inconceivable witlmut the concept of 
activity. Tfiercfore^ if maya iiriginally meant praftui of w^isdom, 
it could not have been wisdom in our ^ense of the vvortl ie., 
wi.sdom as dissoc^atl=l^d from action. 

Being lliiis a primitive cunec^pt for tlie wtsdoiii-acdon coni- 
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plc^ it otilv Ukclv' for to iiLive origuialJy also u magi 

Implication. I'ronl this point of view we may accept thn 
fo]lowng interpretatiOD of the uTirrl given by Miiedoneil:®®^ 

It (mav-fl? has an almo^st exact parallel in the English wOnJ 
"craft', which in its old signiilcaticni meant "oocuJl power* magic’* 
ttien 'skilfulneas, art' on the one hand and 'dEceilful akih* wile' on 
the other. The good sens* of maj/eip like that of asura is mainly 
connected with V^^runa and Mitra, while its bad sense is rs^erved for 
demons- 

Tile coniiiHjnling upon tliu Sighatilu, iidtied ihc 

f[j] lowing: 

•Hie w^ord is derived from the root mam, to measure, with the 
suflbt i/fl, meaning 'by which the objects are given specific shape^ 
niiVitnte paricchidyCTtte ansyo pedartJiah.^^**^ 

The author of the .ViruAffl quoted the fo!lm\ong from the Rig 
V&la to illuslTsHo the use of maija In this sense: 

O Indra, with your you killed Susna, the possessor of 

ififlyOp the wise joen know this of you and hence you increase their 

food.™ . 

Nobody t'tin spite the great mayo of this god (Varuna) who is 
the greatesl of the seei-s (kowifamoh); hence he does n^_liUi one 
ocean with water but sj^rinkles with water ail the rivers.'^ 

In spite of the doubtful characteT fif the exact me'dntng of 
the second of the aboi'o riis, the im|scirtance felt by the Vedic 
[KKts for niaifci is obvious. Sayanu, commenting u|»n it, took 
to mean prajita. obviously in the wisdom-actinn sense of 
the Ni^hiiiitu, Kavitanuib, too, according to Say ana, meant 
prakrista-praftvih, i.e., one with the higliest prufmi. 

These two fiJts, bv tbemselves, give us sonic idea of how 
far removed tJie concept of mtiya originally was from its later 
despised sense of illusion or uvUlyti. indekl, tlio word flcirfi/a 
was^totally unkiiov™ to llw early Vcdic poets: it docs not at all 
occur in die Uig Vciia. Tlic reason evidently is that these poets 
were living in a society in which the contoinpt for karma or 
action was yet to develop. This ex^ains why the archaic con¬ 
cept of wisdom-action had so much importance in the Rig Veda 
though it was inevitably shrouded by the mythological jmagl- 
iiHtion of the poets, 

‘O Agni, the custodian of food, the imeient moyos of the 
hiayins (the possessors of mdi/a) was ymus; do you now Ijecomd 
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purifies the w'orlds with matjo; an<I he milketl jemcix 
m uie ox with gcxxd semen aud milk of the w'hile imv,'*'* ‘Tlie 
Wylers wluth could not neaeli the earth with their nwyai' { matju- 
min) - and hence could not spread over the giver of wealth 
(dfwWom . ^ them did Indra, the desirous, draw w^th his 
glow from the darkness with his Savana's tommentan- 

this last rik 11 , also interesting. He interpreted dhitmdam as 
diuuui-prafUim-hhumim, the wealth-yietding soil Evidently, th+* 
reference here was to (he rain-w'atcrs cojiiing down to fertilLse 
the soil: Indra, with his vafra picrccil the cloud and helpetl the 
waters to pour down. What is spi^ially significant is the mwi- 
(ion of the word mayabhih in (.onnection svith the watcra. Ttn* 
implication clearly is that the fertilising function of the rain¬ 
waters, too. was het^diise of the nun/nx inherent in them. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Sayana intcircled mayiibiiih as sasya-uptikiiradibhih- 
kantujhhih, the activities that niHiilshed the corns. Ttiijs, with 
all tfie mytbologiciil imagination by which the contej>l of the 
rru^a was cloiideil in tin? early V’'«iic poi'tiy, one |x>int Ls quite 
clear: there is no action that is not due to nidytt, ami e\'eii tlie 
fertilising fiitictuiii of the rain-w'aters could not lx* an esitiptimi 
to it. If all these appear strange to u.s, the reicsoii Ls that we are 
not accusloinetl to think of the actions of nature and Our iiwri 
actions as being the same in qiuditv. To the early Vedic poets, 
liowcver, this wa.s not so. We have already wen bow th«- 
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wanted to conceive the cosmic order in (emis of the order of 
human relations and how thw gave them their conception «t 
the rild. 

We hav'e also noted the dose connection between tlie rit<f 
and the imya. It is therefore only to Iw expected that, like tlie 
rita, die inaya, too. should have originally lM?en the special pre¬ 
rogative of Varuna, 'O you wise. Milrn and \vinma. do protect 
our vfatas (rituals) with the nfai/« of the Asiira, and hold the 
sun in the sky along with his variegated chariot.®**' 'The great 
maya of ^■aruna, the famOiLi Asura, is siTohen of — he that sepa¬ 
rated the sun in die sky with his measure and made them 
stable,'*** O Mitra and Vannia, your iiuiija [lervades the sky 
where the resplendent sun moves as with your peculiar wea- 
pon.’®** 'O Mitra and V'aruna, you hold for us food accompanietl 
with wealth - O leaders, you come tow’ards us rvith your ftiaytts: 
with vour greatness the days or the sky or oceans cannot spread 
over you, us die Panis, too, could not overpower yon with diefr 
wealth.'*’*' Interestingly, the rjiflyo of Usas was dearly bomoweet 
from that of Varuna: ^V^th Inspiring rain the Usas impregnate<l 
tlie great Heaven-and-Eaith with riln, Usas spreads manifold 
the great titaijn of Mitra and Varuna !U the moon (spreads or 
reflects) the sim.'*“ At the same time, this nwir^ti had sometimes 
a distinct human contest. ‘Tliey (ac-cording to Say^, the j/o/o- 
TOinnfl} created (Finmdre, according to Say ana, milked) for him 
(Indra). the desirous, the desirable eow-s along with their names 
(eo)- overpowering the Asuias more and more, tiie people pns- 
s^ed ivith inm/rt (iiim/trio/i) imbued this with form (iii rrimnlrr 
rupom asrtUn)^^ Tlie /mf« is ^ming holding his vraia high 
wHth his rmya Rud Imlding the dhi winch is g.KKi-lookmg. - 
Thus morjfl, which was the special prerogative of Vanmii. was 
also that with wbidi the were raising cattles and tlie 

iu)ta holding his pfvio Idgh. 

What Is of special significance for our argumHit is that the- 
fall of Varuna in the mi’llioJogical imagination of the %'ediL- poets, 
lieing sYmboIic of the breakdo'.vn of the ancient collective life, 
meruit for them not oniv a sense of the loss of the rila, 
but also a dear degradation of the ancient ttinccpl of maijti, 
T^presenting the archaic wisdom-act ion complex. For, when the 
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eiiaobifid class of the leisured miDOrih* 
devoted to the cultivation of pure knowledge and a despisfti 
cW of the toiluig majoriij. deprived of tl^ opportunite for 

S'" T"*'^ 0[ (fiwofl) gets sepamtcd 

from the owtenal or manual labour or action (jtflmuj), ind the 

latter slowly acquires the stiginii of degradation. We have al- 
"l crtio'aJ pussiigcsr from anj fLnEeb'^ 

W cb explain this process. We may now see how the Vetlic 
ilUiteriiiLi are ilhisbtiHv'e of it. 

The main evidence on the basi-s of which Roth Urn 

m the flie Verfe superUed ‘ ! 

dw fact that not a smglc enHrc hymn in the tenth book jj nd 

*'Tf '‘ “'■■Wed to t 

il “ "rtatoly impomnl; (he lenll, W.- 

Of the Rig \ eda, which was so late that parts of it cxiuld ev en 
be c-ontciiipor,in<.^i,x uith the early Bmhnimw, jf the carlv 
saw the almost cx>mple^e dec-lioe of tile 

int^'rest, therefore, that iifSiis 
T ^ unambiguous evidence of the 

degrodahon of mayo, and this as clearly the r«ult of the cxalta- 
tmn^^i^ or pure knowledge. Here is tlie evjden«- 

One hvmn in the tenth Ixwfc of the Rig Vedo*^* was eddies* 
sed to a rather strange deity. Explaining its nature, Sayana said: 

„it- ''^1^ hymn, the poei (rwi) praised the knowledGe *f t>i(i 
ul^ate brahman,.— the knowledGe which Is conducive tn 

f?'*™**' ideal. Hence, that is the deity. Accordira ^ th* 
'^rthaspati, in this stiftfo, praiLd that Iti^wifJee 
dverythlng, by yoga, as the mLch-shining ^hij^fst 
A^rding to the SorvaTiukramarU, in this hy^ bK- 
pati praised the knowledge of BrihaspaU. erihas- 

Uniler tliesc circurRstajices, modem scliolarst*^' are fiillv jiistifietl 
in asserting summarily that /»wn« or pure knowledge Wus the 
deity of this hymn, Thi- whole poem, in other words, sv*a.v meanl 
to a praise of pure knowledge, It is not neccsstirv' to argue 
elaborately Jl>«l the fact of such an abtract conception iissimSig 
the statiLV of a \c^c deity is itself sm unmistakable t-vidi^ncc olf 
the hymn Iwing of a very late date. .-\s is otilv to In? e.uwctisl 
the author of ihc Nighaatu, in hk list of the ^'^ic gods, glossed 
over the dcitv Tile following rik of t|,is hvnui mav he taken lui 
HDsolntdv emetair 
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You (jnctitt OiT knowledge) are said to be Mnfideiit m friend 
shin (sakhuaj in placejs lull of food (uajinesu) and nobody mluines 
you' the other roams a^ut with his vtaya bereft of the cows, hiring 
words that are fruitless and flowerless {ophalttTn-opuajMin),*' 

W'c have here a clear contrast of jiutna with maija; moreover, 
trurnd was firmly established while maya was reduced to bar- 
renness, Savana's commentart- on ap/iefamnfljKispHi mates thts 
clear: ‘As a "barren vet fat cow' erealcs the iitiision, "May he it 
eives at least a little milt" and thus roams about; as also a 
barren tree stands with the deceptive appearance that bccaiise 
it has sometimes the growth of new leaves it will blossom and 
bear fruit; - so docs that person (with h:s barren mdjftf) moves 
about repeating his words/ One^st^ further, and 
of maun would develop into the diiit and unspeakable pnnmpU 
of tnsmic illusion of the Advaita Vedanta At Icsisi the kno^ 
ledge or fnana praised in this hymn was dt^mtely of the n^irre 
of spcrrt foKHofedge.®*' the real meaning of the wwrd npenisad. 
The foltowing nifc from the same hymn makes it clear: 

When the Brahmanas. who are friends, wiher toother with their 
fleet rntods fmaniwih javew: could it be that ^e refereiwe here was 
flights of speculations?) to discuss heartily, — they throw 
Sit (he (Tovpfant) peSn from the altar and they go about asserUnii 
the knowledge of the Veda*-*'" 

Note the emergence of the Brahmanas as a separate class 
iealouslv guarding the secret knowledge - an indication wr- 
tainlv linlmow-n to the earlier parts of the Rtg V cd<i. But the 
raore important iiuestion is: What happens to the person thns 
,l«‘larfid to be ienonmt and thmwTi out by the Brahmanas before 
they sal to discuss the knowJetige of the Verfru? As is only to 
be expected from the point of view of our argument, tlie cl^ar 
indicabon of the hymn is that he crowded t)ie rank of those who 
were concerned with the materia] or manual labour. 

Those unlearned one*, who do not move wLlh th^ Brthmanas, 
nor with those that otter the souifl libatioris. ha vine 
word* and Fropasato wutra (im-yoie 

being without knowlodgeB" 

AV^e have liere the only occtirrence of the worti sirifi in the 
wIkiIl* of the ilig Veda anil its meaning is somewhat iintertain. 
Monier-Wil1iams«* and Macdonell^' thought, though not with¬ 
out some hesitation, that it meant ‘weater.’ probably of the 
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female sex But Witson*™ rendered it as pbu^hman. Evidently, 
hH was foIlo^VI^g the suggestion of Sayana ^^iK. interpreted die 
word sirrft as smnd/i. those with the siw or the plough If we 
were to accept tliis interpretation, the persons thus thnmo mit 
became the tillers of the soil. The other interpretation few- 
ever, made them weavers. In anv case, the two suegestions 
ttmverge: such persons went to crowd the rank of the manual 
^^rke^s. This rs prccisefy what males the evidence of the rik 
iiteoJutely crucial; we find Iierc not onlv an exaltation of m-Tiliil 
labour or pure knowledge hut also a clear sense of degradation 
attributed to manual or material labour. This is we are going 
to argue, wla.t created the material cmditions for the birth of 
the idealistic outlook which was eventuallv developed in the 
Vpanisads. ' ^ 


. 1 J digress 

a little to see another mteresting indication of ttiis rik. It h in the 

use of the words Innvate tantram. We have here the tmlv mcn- 

bon of the word taritra in the whole of die Big Veda Savana 

interpreted tonoiifc tautram as krisi-Iahamm eistamufinti'kur^ 

tttort, spread or perfonn agriculture. At the same time, the teit 
s^ed to indiMte some connection with the anti-Vedic or non- 
\edic sjrelis with the activity referred to: voeam ahhipadtjti 
^^ya. Imvmg created rinful words. Furtlior. Sayana qul^fied 
this word by the epithet laukikam. meaning either 'this- 

wordiy Dr of the people.' As it is undeniable thiitin the BiqVedn 
Iteolf the word ecciini had some magical implication, the Wld- 
faim odcam of Sayana could only mean popular or this-worldh' 
spti s, which were according to Savana. connected with airriciil- 
tural operation. It may, therefore, be legitimate for us to ask 
one question: I>j we have here any indication of the connection 
of on^nal Tanliism with agricultural ritual? It is of i..ouisc 
impossible to be certain about the answer. However certain 
points most not be overlooked. Wc do not so far hliv.. anv 
altemarive interpretation of this lone occurrence of the word 
tantra m the Rig Vetia, and since Tantrism was immensdv old 
there was nothing to prevent the later poets of the /llg VViAi 
from being acquainted with the word tarUra in its distinctlv 
technical seme. Besides Sayana's interpretation of taneatt- ian- 
tram has to be looted upon as totally unfoimded, unless it U as¬ 
sn mi'd that he ss-as i!r:iwing upon some ancient tradition which 
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reallv kn^^w Taiilrism as connected with the as^dcniltyml 
operatiop^ Further* when Kulluka reFened ti’» the 

bifurcation of the sru^t into two dirtfctions — the Vaidiki and the 
Tantrild — he was rcaUv drawing upon a very ancient tmtiition. 
For be said this on the authori^ of Harita wise %vas quote<l as 
fax bock as the day of Apastamba and Vasktlia^^^ Could Jt, 
therefore, be that the rik under discussion was one of the ear¬ 
liest clear statement of such a differentration, albeit llie con- 
tetnpt for Tantrism because of its connection with manual labour 
in the form of the agricullural operation? 

But let us return to our main point, Wz., the emerpence of 
the idealistic outlook in the i'panisatk. Idealism, w^e are going 
to argue, came into being as a result of the separation of theory 
from practice and the CAaitation of the foni^er along with a de¬ 
gradation of the latter. 

The fits we have jusl quoted indicate how\ in the late$t 
stratum of tli« Hig Veda itself, there was the exaltation of 
or pure knowledge and a consequent degradation of knrmn or 
the manual operation. Evidently* this process w^as carried on 
still further in tlie Vpanisads, a circnmstance that gave the name 
fnana-hmda to these texts in dear oontnist to the earlier ritual 
works that acejuired the name kanfiia-kandOr It will iKt objected 
that this contrast between /neno and kcirrw w'as really a con¬ 
trast betw^een plulosophical knowledge and ritual practice; 
Nev^ertlieless, as we have already seen, these ritual practices 
themselves had a prehistory when they were vitally related to 
the actual labour process. In any ease, it can hardly be doubted 
that the f^^wrtiisfl/isp at least a$ understood by Samkaia, empha¬ 
sised the importance of pure knowledge or ;nanu at the cost of 
action or kanrut in any fonn* mundane or sacerdotal Such com¬ 
plete wdtijdrawal of consciousness from the life of the practical 
aeh\atics IngieaHy meant abo complete emancipatoin of con- 
sdousness from the ohligation to acknowdedge the reality of the 
miitetial world of pructical activities. Tills was a resolute turn¬ 
ing away of tliought from the external %vorld to the self —tho 
self in its final and absolute freedom from all conceivable con¬ 
tacts witli the external world, the purity of which could ii-? 
experienced only during the state of d^eamI^ess sleep, because, 
only during such a slate* there was complete extinction of all 
Teprt^cnlations in consciousness of tiae external world either 
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through the mediation of the sense mate rial ur even through 
that of the cirfom-phantoms.®" Tijis was atman or the self in 
its purity as understood by the advaaceil idealistic philosopher.^ 
of the t/ponisads and aetording to them this was the ultimate 
reality or the brahmait. 

How such a philosopliieat outlook was developed in the 
Vponisath is toUl in detail and rettdd by oiir mcxlcrt^ stilioLirSr^^ 
However, wimt interests us bi parlicoJiir-and whaL because 
of their general aversion for materialism, our modem scholars 
:tre not particniurly keen on discus^^ing — is that such an ideal¬ 
istic outlook emerged in the Upanisads only on the ruins of a 
primitive proto-materialistic one^ presumahly representing the 
ancestral convictions of the Upantsadic philosopheis themselves 
jind wludi, presunnably again, owed its materialistic character 
to the circumstance that this ancestral conviction was VL*t to 
ness the degradation of niatja^ the ancient wisdom^action com- 
plc:^. For an exarmnatiou of this arcliaic proto-malerialism, we 
may look into tfic prehbiliuy of the coriLvpr rd the brahrmn in 
parb'enlsir, 

J* Gonda"^^ opens Ids learned monograph on the subject 
with an almost bewildering mass of modem theories ahout this 
archaic (onwnr. However, the uiifortimate fart ri^mrdns th^it 
these theories arc often based on considcratioiis extrinsic to the 
strictly Vcdic tradition. For, these are mostly considerations of 
tximpiirative philrdogy or of the getieral laws nf semantics. Such 
considerations have their obvious importancCp but only after we 
have answered a fundamental question; WTiat. according to 
the earliest unambiguous Vedie tradition itself, were the 
thoughts or ideas provoked by the word l^ahman in the minds 
of those people who used it, i.e., the early coniposers ami reciteri 
of the Vedic verses? And, in order to answer this question, we 
have, again, to take the NigiuitUu as our starting point. 

According to the ^tg/ianlu, hfu/jituin is a synonym either 
for food**^ or for wealth.'^* Commenting upon the first, the 
Niruha added; 

Up. viii. 11 1^ 12, For a mDdom intcrprctiiaDii of the 
aiandpoint ol the UpaTiuadf on this question, sec Bhuttoc^nyya 
SF 11—30. 

x\L 458fr: Radhakrishnan PU 52-95; An exhausUvr 
hibljography of the modem iuterpreiations of the VmnisadA im to 
be found in Hume TFU 4ei-5I&. 
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The word is derived from the root PriJi {nriTnlii). to mcreaso. 
with the suffix nianiit. Therefore, bnahKiian hlcrally means that 
Which is increased by aU the animals, which docs not decrease m 
spite of always eaten, which by nature increases haying the 

virtue of nourishinE the whole world, or by which al) beings in* 
crease, (See rai«mi;a Ujwnisfld (U* S>. ifltfltii onneiia oardhaTite, 
■after being bam Increase by food.'} 

The Taittiriija passage, we shall see, points to the survival 
of the primitive prolo-materalistic view of tlie early VetUc 
period, according to which food was the fundamental reality - 
an ancestral tnnterialism from which the advanced thinkers of 
the t/pflfiisflds were trying consciously to be emancipated. In 
any ease, this citation makes it absolutely dear that by Wmion 
the author of the iVimJtffl meant food and nothing hut food. 
And he clumeil that tliis meaning of the word was illustrated 
by the following from tlic Rig Veda^. 


O Indra, being desired by the dhi (knowledge or acUon) ot Om 
^ aianuinos, the vtigltat (a priest), who are with soma, come towards 
their foods (brahmaFii>.»n" 


As already indicated, the Vedic songs take us back to a 
period when human wealth was still conceived largely in term.s 
of food. It is no wonder, therefore, that tlie .Vfghrtntu should 
have suggested that the same word brahnut ako meant wealth, 
dhana. Commenting upon this, the ^irwfcfd emphasi^ again 
the concept of 'increase' inherent in it: btioganam briimafaim^ 
tliat which increased the nourishments, TliLs meaning, accord* 
ing to the Mrtifcte, was illustrated by the following of the Rig 
Vedii: 


To vou Mitra and Varuna. be given efferings of food with 
urai^ (TtaniMo) for protection; may our wealth (brahino) ovct- 
Sowtf In tattle, may our rains from the sky be a good promoter.“*i 


It is not casv to dismiss tliesc midenees of tlie Nirukta, 
Thius if, from the point of view of the most atdlientic Vedic tra* 
fiition the word Imihman in these ttvo riks stood for food and 
wealth (ptesumabty in the form of food) respectively, we have 
hardly the justification to attribute to them any oilier primaiy 
meaning as occurring in tfic other contests of the Rig Veda, un¬ 
less of course, there is some additional reason compelling us to 
do so Yet as is well known, Sayana ulmost persistently inter¬ 
preted the word as statra or song of praise. Wc do not know 
the tradition from which he drew. However, granting tlial it 
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was not in conflict with llie ancient Vedie one, the only wnv in 
which we can perhaps accept his interpretation is from the 
point of view of our Cliantmg Dogs of the Chantlo^a Uponisod, 
for whom there was no song that was not for forid. In other 
words, the meaning of hrehman as stolra, if at all acceptable, 
can be taken only as a derivative mciining: stoira was the 
means of obtaining food, and therefore, it could sometimes be 
meant Hy the ss'ord for food. 

But the implication to increase’ which, as Vaska insisted, 
was inherent In the concephon of hrofirndfi, hardly fits in with 
this sense of stotra. Besides, the desire was tiften for increase 
of hrahmtin and it is simply a strain on our imagination to 
assume that the V’edic poets were decpJy and fundamentally 
CTncemed with the desire for the increase oF tbeir stotra, w'hiic 
the oven^'lielming and obvious fact is that thtw wen? consliuilly 
obsessed willi the desire for the increase of fnod and wealth 
AV'lieTJ, therefore, the context in which the word occurred in the 
Big V^edlfj suggests the desire for an Increase of it, we can hardly 
have any justification to discard the triidition of the iVigJiflrjtu 
and the and take the word to mean stotra. And this is 

clearly the context of the word in a large numlicr of cases: 

that Jndro, being delighted together with the Angimws. 
with praises itictoased hmhma while making the j>ath (hrahmn 
tutol got ton Whose brahma incnriises os well tis 

^OfTMT itfnsfja brahma uardbawm yatya somah}y*^ O Maruts, 
gice to us that which is possessed with food, which jncreasi-s 
food (hra/itna dtr/i/nO day by day; give us, the pridsers, 
also food that we may in liattFcs gain strength unattainable and 
unvanc|iiished hy the enemies and Uius get tht wisdom 
'O Agni, jncrcase the fuel, increase the offering, 
increase food {brahma jasf), increase the welfare of ihe people 
with good praises. The Critsamadas, O Asvins, perform¬ 

ed stomas (panegyrics) which increase food (brahir.a aarflfta- 
fuini); people delighting in these went towards you 'O 

India, come tow'artk us being our wlsh-yieldcr, giving u< heroic 
sons and delighting in food, along with the ancient onifs (sthaaU 
recih) killing the enemiesj with all sorts of piotectioirs for us, 
increasing footl {brahma iiisamib), come towards us, O one 
with horses*''”’ And so on. In all these cases, Sayatia fnterpre- 
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t(^d fTTitkmft stotra. Hovi'cver, the riJb themselves do not sug¬ 
gest any special reason for going against the authority of tlic 
Nighantu and the 

It mav be pointed out here that Sayana, in interpreting cer¬ 
tain derivatives of the word brahma, found it impossible Lo 
contradict Yaska. Brahtna-cothnim was interpreted by him as 
hrahtnanah annastja preratjitrim, die seader of food or, more 
properly, the inercaser of food: 'O Pusan, tlie resplendent, that 
inspirer of food whom you hold in your hand lias attracted the 
hearts of all; do loosen your grip.'*^* He derived the name 
Bralimatiaspati as the nourisher of the activity of food produc¬ 
tion.*”® In certain other cases, he wanted to add a ritual signi¬ 
ficance to lliis meaning of hrfdijna. Thus, hrahma-karah, the 
makers of brahma, was interpreted by liim as brahmanah wn* 
nasija havih-hksamsija kartarah,^'^ tlie makers of food in the 
form of oblation. Could this addition of the ritual significance 
be due to some hesitation felt hy the late commentator, who, 
saturated as he was wuth the ideaiistic ideas about the brahmatt, 
failed to take the word unceremoniously to mean such erode 
material realities as food or wealth? 

VVuth the earlv Vedic poets, hovvever, it was different. They 
were themseh'es as much removed from the idealistic oiitlivik 
of liie Ufmnisaits as the idealist philosophers of the [f|Miibuds 
were from the archaic proto-materialism of their ancestors. 
This proto-materialism was evident by the overwlielming im¬ 
portance tlicy attributed to food and material w'ealth. This 
explains why lire word hmhmnn, along Vr-Ith its derivatives. 
rHX'urred no less than 23d times in the flig Vetla alone. In the 
Atharva Veda, too. %ve come across the word rather frequently. 
It remains for a sv,stonwtic study of the prehistory- of this concept 
lo reriew all these reference and find out ff we arc at nil any¬ 
where obliged to ignore the authority' of Yaska and read in the 
concept anv imsining other than food and wealth. For the pur¬ 
pose of our present argument, however, it fa enough to point 
out that it is impissihlc to discover in this word, as ocenTring 
in the earlier portions of tlie Verfas. any sigoifieonce m-cn re- 
nKvfelv resembling the ultimate reality as pure ego. Rather, if 
it is possible to read in the Vedic hrahnw any pliilo.v}plii- 
cal significance at all tlifa pliilosophy will have to be cliaracter- 
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ised as starkly nmlerialiiitrc, llioiigh rntf^itahly a primitive 
and trude one. And thiji glides us some idea of tlic ^vorJd-out- 
look upon the ruins of which the idcalisttc philosophy of the 
eventually developed, ^ 

We may now conclude our argument with two more points. 
First, a strong hangover of this archaic world-outlook survived 
even in some of the passages of the Upanisads. Secondly, cer¬ 
tain Ollier passages of the Upanwds show that the development 
of the idealistic philosophy of this age was the result of a con¬ 
scious effort at emancipation fraiu this archaic w^orld-outfooL 
We shall touch upon these points in bare outlines. 

Yaska, we have already seen, gave us a clue to the first 
point. While ejqjlaiuing that meant food, he cited tlie 

autliority of the Taitliritja Vpanis(id in which survived the relic 
of this ancient view along with this rnodification. that hv 
the time of the Upanimds the word had already come to acqulro 
the si^ificance of an albtomprehensive ultimate rea]it)^ We 
have thus in the Tdiftirir/o Upani^ad the view that food w'as the 
ullimate reality: 

^om food^ verilv, ari! priKiuced whatsoever creatures dwell on 
earth. Moreover, hy food alone they live. And then also into it 
ihey at the end. Fiwd, verily, is the eldest born of beiugs. 
Thererore is It called Ihe healing herb of all. Verily, those who 
worship broJitnan as food obiain all food. For food, verllv. fs the 
eldest bom of beings. Therefore is it called the healing herb fer 
all. From lood an? belnfs bom. When bom they grow up by food^ 
It is eaten and eats things. Therefore is it called food.*^^ 

This did not of course represent the position of the Upani- 
Sadie philosopher himself. The author of the text^ immediatelv 
after this, passed on to describe how* •different from and within 
consists of the essence of food is the self that consists 
of life, etc. Nevertheless, the psissage has a good rleat of inte* 
r«t for us. It indicates the kind of archaic proto-matedalistn 
which survived down up to the times of the Vpitnisiids and from 
the innncnce of which the earliest idealists of our coTiotrv were 
trvlng to omandpale tl>emsdves. Tliis leads us to tlie second 
point, which is probably best ilhistrated by the well-known 
anecdote of Vanma and his son Bhrigo, told bv the same 
Vpanisad*^ 

fihrigu, son of Vanina, approached his father and said 
'Declare, brahma. Sir,* Tlie father gave the son the general 

2 ftf, RadhalcHshnan PU). 
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formulfl as to llic nature of the fcrfl/inHJi Tlmt, verily, whence 
beings here arc bom, that by which when born they live, that 
into which on tlecesusing they enter —that !» desirous of under¬ 
standing, That is WiiJia.’ Tlie son. on tlie basis of this, rued 
itated on the nature of the hrahtiici. The first fniil of his luedi- 
tatioii was rtiiit hrtihata must have been nnntr or food. 'For. 
tmly, indeed, beings here are liorn nf food, when Iwm they livi; 
bv food, on deceasing they enter into food.’ This did not satisfy 
the father who ad's'ised Bhrigu to meditate again. As a result 
of this seconri meditabon, Bhrigu thought that prruiu or the 
>ital lircath was the ultimate reality- or brahmn- This. 
proved unsatisfactory' and he was asked to meditate agam Tins 
time the son thought that monos or the mind 'vas the «lbmate 
reality Even tliLs was not a satisfactory view and so Ilhrigu 
meditated again and thought that ci/nann or intelligmw was 
hrahma. But Vanina asked him to meditate again and the son. 
at this final stage of meditation realised that tinandn or Wiss was 
the 

[iow such n view, \iz. brahnum metint ammh, represented 
the slajid|H>iiit of Vediuitic ide^lyjm is a point diseiisscd by both 
the traditional itnd modem inteqirelers of the 
interests ns in particular, however, is that to iimve at this posi¬ 
tion* the philosopher of the Ujmnh^d had first of all 

to emaricipatc himself from the cnidc msiterialistic standpoint 
according to \^liieh food was the ultimate rexility. That during 
the age of the Vpanismk there really \vns prevalent such a cnide 
matcnahstic view actn^ely contested by llw? idealistic philnso- 
phers will \yv evident from the following passage of the Bnfwt 
Aramjahi [^/winw/rd^ 

is food.’ soy sonic. This is not so. for. vorllyr ^ood he* 
tomes putrid without Itfe. ’Life Is brohman.’ say some. This is not 

ppi" lifo dries up without food. But these two deities when 
Ihev become united attain their high^ state. ^ j 

'So Pratrirtn said to his father: ‘What good, indeed, can I do to 
one who knows this, or what evil, indeed, can I <fo to him? 

The father said to him {with a gesture of) his hand, *01i, no 
Prslrida. who allains the highest state (merely) by entering into 
unity with these two?’*”* 

After this the hither preccetlCTl to fspouitd the idealistic stand¬ 
point. Tims here also 've find the ttmscious cBort to l>o 
emancipated fnim the primitive proto-matcriiilistic outlcwk, Tl>at 
these ii-erc not rcallv isolated efforts of the Upatiisadic phtlo- 
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sophers is further e\ndeii(.ied by the famous anecdote of Narada 
and Sanatkumafa of the Chandogya VpanismI. Tlie phiioso- 
ptier Siuiatkiimara letl \arada to the view of the self us the 
mate reality' or hmhtmn, which he acliieved by the method of 
progressively negating certain other views prevalent at the time 
and considered by Sanatkuinara to be the expressions of lower 
wisdom. One of the views rejected ran as follows: 



a non-rfiiowep. But on the entrance of food 
(when he food), he becomes a s«r, he becomes a hearer, he 
® thii^er, he becomes nn understander; he becomes a doer, 
ho becomes a knowor. Meditate on toed. 

'll" 6piihnMin, he, veriljr, attains the 

mSta, he who 

meditates on food as brohman. has unlimited Ireedom. 

Naradaj*^”“’^ anything greater than food?' (asked 

there is something greater than food* (said Satiatkuineiii}, 
'Do venerable Sir, teil me that.'^^i ^^aeutomara/, 


These arc only some of the e.xamples of attempts to out¬ 
grow the ancient frwd-philosophy.^a What interests us more is 
the tenacity of this ancient view, which alone can explain ib* 
survival in a mnro or less undisturted form in the occasional 
passages of ilic Vpatifsads. Thus the TeiUiritja Upanisfid, for 
(ill its efforts to lie emancipated from this archuic view as evi¬ 
denced by the story' of Varuna and Bhrigti, almost abniptlj' 
declared: 


Do not speak ill of food* That ehall be the rule. Life, verity. 
18 fo^. The body is the eater of food. In life is the body estab¬ 
lished; life IS established in the body. So Is fond established In 
He who knows that food is established in food, becomes esle- 
bitshed. He becomes on eater of food, possessing food. Me becomes 
great HI offspring and cattle and in the splendour of sacred wisdom; 
great in fame. 

, Do not despise feed. That shall be the rule. Water, verily. Is 
food, ^ght IS the eater of food. Light is established in water; w'Ster 
is established in light, Thus food is established In food, 
wi- u j ''£*’ ^ows that food i» established in food, becomes esta¬ 
blished. He becomes un eater of food, possessing food. He becomes 


j (fr. Hadhakrishnan PU). 

El A describes the views expressed in Teit. LFp. 

* “? 'fwd-phlloeopby' and he explains 

j sublimated totemism.' 1 have, howev'er, hesitated to 
accept this inicqiretatlon in view of the ntimbei' of assertions it in- 
with regard to the general question concerning the ongin 
cf totem 1 ^ Itself and the specific problem of the survival of this 
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great In offspring and cattle, and in the splendour ol sacred wisdom, 

^*'^MSce for oneself inueh food. That shaU be the rule-"»* 

The naivete of tlie passage is surely reminiseent of the early 
Vedic son^. And the survival of such primitive outlook in the 
can be understood only if we remember that like the 
other Umnisads tlio Taittiriya, too, could not he the work of a 
single mind®^ There arc, naturally enongli, different strata m 
thoughts recorded in the text. Some of these strata eN-idenlly 
represent tlic thoughts that were nearer tliosc of the early Vedic 
poets while others represent the later idealistic outlook. It may, 
however, l>e pointed out that taken as a whole, pmlmhly the 
Taittfnufi Vmrnisad rctainerl the strongest mcmoiy of the early 
Vedic period. There are at least two distinct reasons for tbes 
assumption. First, it opened mth the veneration expr^s.sed for 
the ancient V«lic gcds-Mitra, Varun^ Aiyiiman, Indra, Bn- 
baspati Visnu - the memory of whom faded into insignificanco 
in the other Vpanisads. Secondly, the Taiifidtja alone remem¬ 
bered the clorv of the ancient rfm."” It is no wonder, there¬ 
fore. that this 'VjMinisad should end with a peculiar mystical 
rapture over the ancient-food philosophj. 


Oh. wonderful ! Oh, wonderful: Oh wontieifut ! 

’i am ffirid! I am food I 1 focKl 3 , . « » 

1 am a /ood-ealcr' T am a food-eater t I am a food-e^t'Cr. 
i Im a v^fe-maker ! 1 am a ve«e.mBJrer ! i am a verse-maker 1 

I am the ftrst-bom of ihe Hfa ' 

Earlier than the gods In the navel of immortalily. 

Who gives me away, he indeed aided me . 

I. who am food, eat the eater of ■ 

1 have overrrome the whole world. i , , 

Tills takes us back to our Chanting Dop of the C/imidogiftf 
l/nmiisml, who sung only of food and of the eating of food. 
Awain this is eleurlv reminiscent of tlie Rig Vedic ptH*t Ag,isha 

these lire all vciy crude and primitive. Wliat must, bowx-ver, 
be clcarlv acknowledged is the fact that, with a 1 its naiviete, 
it does form the sulnoil of the idealistic outlook of the t'pamsn- 
dic philo-sophcrs. 


« 4 Ui, 7-9 (IT. Radhakriphnan PUl- 

541. Winternitz HIl, i. 23B. Lr„,h^ 

<s%nii^ide'ihe Taitfiriua. ihe word rita occurs only in Kathu 
(iii. I tipH^ v% 2) and largely as an emply husk of its cider figm- 
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That this pas5ifige should hs^ve sur\^\'ed in the 
to say the leiist, is a rcTTiiarkable thing. There are no pretences 
here, either spiritual in ideaUstic, In the sense of Wing essen¬ 
tially pre-spiritnalistic, it represeiits a stage of thoiighr which 
we have called proto-materialistic. And yet the Vpanisfids are 
cssenKally ideali5tic treatises try'tng to provc^ above everylhhig 
else, the identity of the brahman and the at man. Such siir\'ivals 
of primiliAT proto-materialism in the thereforCM is 

comparable to the stm'iviil of isolated primiljve communities in 
the modem world — communities that 'reflect the spiritiifll con¬ 
duct of our ant'cstors thousands of times remote.^ 


iirgument. The primifivc 
proto-n^otenalism whjch form,, thf, suh.oil of the uioiisadic 
ide^Lsm repr^enled the ancesirat convictions of tlie ITpaiiisadic 
phiJoiophcrs themselves who were yet lo ^tness the deffrada- 
tioii of moya the aoeienl ivisclom-actifin compleit. But the latest 
stratum of 'e Rig Verfa clearly foreshadowed it and the eon* 
sequent exaltahon of pure pidrui as tin- si-tTet nUiimiJfilv cf the 
Ireshly emergctl leisured minoritj*. 

.k */ post-Vedie degradatiou of tmija gives us the pine (o 
Ik V)Mfnv>(uls, its ancient gion-. ils recorded in 

the Rig Verfo, provides the clue to the remirliahle similarilv 
hetueen the LoWata the deeper siihstmtum uf the Vctlfe 
vvorklK)utlook^ For «iih all tlie difference,, bchveen tin? Uku- 
yata and the \ cdic tradition resulting from the circiimsttiUt^ of 
the former being rooted in the agrieultural-matriarehal and the 
^ pastoral-palriarchiil traditions respcctivelv. the 
sunilanty - m ftr0h,.nwirnaiism - between the Ijrk.rva'in ui^l 
the subsoil of the ITpanisadic idealism could nnlv b(? the result 
of the fact I ha I in the case of both, human eoiiscioiisnes^ hud 
yet to dissociate itself from the process of manual or pmdiictive 
laiwur and thereby to evolve a «’or1d-oiitlool; wlierc the spirit 
lie Id sway over matter. 


With the emergence of the leisured cIilss in ihr post-Vedic 
soeiely, when manual labour began to be looked upon as sluvi.li 
the mark of the Sudra-the primitive proto-nuiterialism ff the 
eclie tradition itself bad already been imderminetl and the 
renditions created for the solving of idealistic oiifl«»V- 
However, the earliest philosophers ii[»n whom Fell (lie ta^b oi 
svstcmatising it, liad, first of all, tn wage an ideologcial iniltlc 
on two fronts as it were. They hud to i-liminate the hanSuver 
ol their own ancestral convicHons on the one hand, and simul- 
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taneously wage a war against the pmdhana-vada winch, as we 
ha^^e seen, represented the development of the Lokayatu in the 
form of a self-consdnu^ materialistic philosophy. 

We cannot of course go into ecstasies over the primitive 
proto-materialism of eitlier the Lokayatu or the Vedie tradition. 
For it was cnidei naive and primitive^ and hiis little to compare 
with the self-conscious materialistic philosophy of origmal San- 
fchya, not to speak of the scientific materialism of today. Never¬ 
theless. the recognition of ttii$ proto-materialism has its im¬ 
portance for the modem materialist and this importance can be 
compared to tliat of the recognition of primitive communi-sm by 
the scientific socialist. He lays stress on it not because he dreams 
of returning to it; his purpose rather is to show that human rela¬ 
tions based on private ownership and class-exploitation arc not 
without a beginning and end: "Tliey will fall as inevltafaly as 
they arose at an earlier stage/ Thus also is spiritualism and 
idealism, so often claimed as inhereot ki Indian thought: we 
w ill do without tfiese in the Eumre as we did in the past 
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MATERIAL BASIS OF IDEALISM^ 

We do not expect the idealists to raise the coi>ceiTimg 

the materiiil b^Ls of idealism. The question, by l^dplyLog that 
there 1$ .^uch a possible basis, amnunts to a surrender of the 
primuey of spirit to nature, the very foundation of idealism. 
In defence of their own position, thereforer the idealists have 
to reject the question us illegitiiiiate. 

With the materialists — partictilarly the Marxists — it must 
be different. The genera} strucitnre of the idealiitic mitlook — 
wliatever might have lieeti the variations within it and however 
much it might have rc^adetl bavk on the material conditvms, — 
is of tlie nature of saperstnictnre: it cannot be without a mate¬ 
rial basis. The circumstance that the materiaUsls have not sn far 
raised the question with sufficient seriousness does nut imjdv tliat 
the question itcslf h unimportant from their point of view. 
Rather the importance of the (jnestion i$ not confined to the 
understanding of idealism alone. It may help ns to understand, 
though negatively, something basic about the matertaJisric out¬ 
look itself, w'hieli is, on the Marxist understanding, the only 
consistent aUemative to idealism. 

We shall Irv to discuss here the posltiou of ^iarxisni with 
regard to llifs t|uestion. It will be a discussion of llie arigui of 
the idealistic outlook and not of its signficunce m historical role. 

Alrcad\' in the Ccmuutmsl Munifesio^ Marx and Engels 
ohser^^edi ^le liislofy' of ah past society bas cousiisted in the 
development of cLcss antagonisms, antagonisms thal assumed 
different forms at different eixjchs. But whatever farm they 
mav have taken, nne fact is coniTnoii to all pa.st ages, namely 
the exploitation of one part of society^ by the other. No wonder, 
then, that the social consdonsne^s of piist aRc.^, despite ah the 
multiplicity and variety it displays, moves within certain conmnn 

* E5C tracts from the auttiGr's article publlshcfl In the JVeir 
McmtiiEi/j. Aug., 1958. ^ 
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forms or general ideas, wliich cannot completely vanish except 
With the total disappearance of da^ antagonisms/^ 

history «as all but unknown,* Thanks mainly to the epoch. 

x^t to^tSn^r li pre-historic society xvhfch had 

«>T« 5J«“-‘'dIerenfialmn and class-antagonism. This 

hL ™Jr"I ^cty, 't\'e may thus identifv 

thr« mam stages in the development of bumii sodetv: the 

of tile future 

TTiis point is important. Jt implies that the general ideas 
or the rammon forms xvithin wliicb, according to Marx and 
Engels, the social consciousness of the past ages had moved - 
becatue It was intimately related to class*anlagonism and class- 
e^Joitation - are not to be sought either in tlie pre^class society 
ol the past or m the classless society of the future 

But what did they mean b}' thrae general ideas or common 
forms of serial OTnsriousness characteristic of the class-socirtv 
^ Elsevvhere, Marx called tiiese the mijsticfil ceit 

of the life-pro^s of class-socich-. Tlic life-process of societx, 
which IS hused on the process of material producHon, does not 
strip off Its mystical veil until it i, treated as prnduclion bv 
Freely associated men, and is conscirmslv regulated bv them in 
accordance with a settled plan.’’ Aud Engels, botrmving tlie 
Hegelian terminology, characterised the same as fnlw enurri- 
oiMfit'fls: Ideology is a process accomplished bv the so-called 
Mimker consciously, it is true, but xx-ith a faW consciousness. 
The real motive forces impelling Iiim remain onknoxxm to him; 
ntherwnse it simply would not be an id«dogical process. Hence 
he imagines fake or seeming motive fences. Recaicse it is & 
process of tbouglit he derives its form as xx-ell its content ham 
pure thought, eitlier his oxxti or that of bis predecessors. He 
xvorts xvilh mere liiought material, xvliich he acctfpLs xiitTniut 
exammuHon as the product of thought, and does not mvestigiite 
fjirtJicr for a more remote source independent of tlmneU indeed 
this is a matter of course to him, because, as all action is 
viciluiled hy thought, it appears to him to be ultimatelv Iwsed 
upon thought.'* 
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One point is clear. The common form of the so™] con- 
scioxisoess of tiie entire peri[>d of dois societ}' is ci false con- 
sdousness because it is imagined to bo under the autonomy of 
pure thought, as made of mere thought-elements both in foim 
and in content. We shall presently see the significance of tins. 
For the moment there is ano^he^'question, in spile of there 
being some general charaeterisbc of ebss-soeiety as a whole, its 
successive stages are marked by real differenets as well From 
the Marxist point of view* therefore^ the general false conscious¬ 
ness of the class-society as a whole is espied to reveal different 
specific forms in the successive epochs of tlie class-socictv. How 
are we to undersland tliese specific forms? George Tlwinsoii luis 
suggested that the answer is to lie found in wliat Maj\ and Engels, 
in the Geruum Ideology^ called the jf/usjoii of each epochs* 

'Tlie illusion of a given epoch is the false couscionsne;^ of tliat 
epoch. Thus, one of the achiev^ertients of socialist society Ls tliat 
it frees itself from false cori$clQu-sne$s, which is a general chamc- 
tcristic of class-society, its particular fona varying from one epo4 h 
to another {"die illusion of that epoch"'), 

What concerns us, first of all, is a due to this false ton- 
scir>nsne$s. Wc have lo seek for it in that which* acet^rdmg 
to Marxian understanding emerged at the superstructural level 
Rs a result nf society^ splitting up into antagdnfstic classes 
and i^'hich, further^ dominated human conseioiisuesi ihrough- 
eul class-sociel)'. Here is how Engels explained what it %s- 4 sr 
'From generation to generation, labour itseif l>ecumc different, 
more perfect* more diversified. Agriculture was added to 
hunting and caltle-breediiig, then spinning, weavbig, mclal- 
wnrking. pottery and navigation. Along with trade and indus¬ 
try, there appeared finally art and science. From tribes tlu^re 
developed nations and states. Law anil poiitics arose, and with 
them the fantastic redeetion of human things In tsunKiu mind: 
religion. In the face of all these creations, wluch appearerl in 
the first place to be products of the mind, and which seemed to 
dominate human societies^ the more modest prcjductions of the 
working hantl retreated into tlie background, the more so since 
the mind that planned the lalrour process already at u very' earlv 
stage of development of society, was able to have this; planned 
labour carried out bv other bmds than ife pwm. All merit for 
the swift advance o^ eivilisraition was ascribed to the mind, to 

*GI 29, 
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the development ;md HL-ihity of tlie hniiih Men became 
acciLstonictl to explain their actmns from their tlioiights, xnstc^ad 
of from their needs (which in any case are reBected, come to 
consciousness in llie mind)—^md so there arose in she course of 
time that idealistic outlook on tSic world which^ especially since 
the downfall af the ancient world, Imis dominated men's nunck* 
It still mlos them, 

U this m how Engels wanted os to look at the origin of 
the false consciousness characteristic of the closs-soeictj^ as a 
whoJe^ wc must infer that the idealistio outlook k the false con- 
sciotisneiis that took different forms in the different epochs of 
class-society. 

Engels al$o jointed out ivhy the enaergcncc of the id'^alistic 
outlook along with the eniergenct^ of the class-society^ cannot 
bo looked at as an accidenlal coincidence. There was sainetliiiig 
inherent in the latter ^vhich accounted for the former, ^^^itb 
fiucieh' splitting up intn classes, there t^wk pbee the divorce of 
thought firom action—of rntmta] labour from manual labour—and 
nho a sen$c of degradiitioti alt^tched to the latter: ^thc growth of 
slavery, as Engels said ehcvvlicre, ‘already began to brand work¬ 
ing for a living as slavish and more ignominious than engaging 
m plunder." By contrast, all merit "for the s\Wft advance nf 
civ^tlization was ascribed to the mind becflusc it w^sis the mind 
that plaunc^l the labour protcsji. That is mental labriir became 
the coneCTn of ruling class and thus, m the consciousness of 
the ruling cLass the verdict of the mind or tliought or ideas 
accpiired a stupendous significance. The resulL has bets^ that 
the primacy of spirit or thought betiimo the dominant chorac- 
» I eristic of the world-out look throughout tlass-sociclv, fiir tlic 
tnaln characUaistre of the world^ullook of an age is determined 
by the^ dojiiinant mode of the consciousness of the ruling class of 
the age. 'The ideas of the ruling class arc In ever>^ cpoi, li the 
ruling ideas, l.e., the class, which is the ruling material force 
of society* IS at the same lime its ruling intelIcctiinJ f^rcc The 
chiss which has the means of material production iit its disposal, 
has control at the same time over ilie means of mental pioduc- 
tioiip so that thereby, generally speaking, (he idea of tliosr' who 
lack the means of mental prtxhiction are .subject (o it/^ 

ff this explains why, tlirougbout the liiston' of cliiss-sficieh^ 
the ctmsciousness of the toiling class failed to Wcome the dumb 
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nimt mode of coosciDusiiess, the explanation of the domination 
by the idealistic out look of the consciousness of tlie ruliit" class 
throughout class-society is to be sought in the circ^imstanee that 
in all the epochs of the class-society the ruling class remained 
the leisured class, that is the class that could withdraw itself 
from the direct responsibility of material lubfiur, there lieixig 
always the toiling class to shoulder itn Already in theljr first full 
stateinent of Marxism, Marx and Eiigch made this [xiint rpiite 
rlcar; 'Db’ision of labour only becomes tnilv such from the 
moment when n division of niLitcrial and mental lalxnir ap|>eari!. 
From this oKiment onwards ccJiwcioiisnes^ can really flatter itself 
that it is something other than eonsdoiisness of cxistmg practice, 
that it h refill^ conceiving something without conceiving some¬ 
thing rfif/f; from now on ctni!iciotisne5S is in a position tn eman¬ 
cipate itself from the world and to proceed to the fonnation of 
""pure" theory , theobg\^ philosophvp ethics, etc. 

Thus, tn order to proceed to the formation of the ielealhJ 
nut look, conseionspess has to emancipate itself from the world 
and the prectmdition of this is the emandpation of the thinking 
chiss from the obligation of mfmual labour. The reason for this 
is clear. The bbonr process, being essentirilly a transaction 
lietwciTti nature and the material human body a*^ a natural phe- 
Tiomcnon, carries within itself a sense of objective cix^rcion. That 
is, the reality of the material world, of nature, fnrccst its stamp 
nn l!ie hnmiin con.scioiLsuf-ss so long as niLin remains engagini 
lit the process of the operation. This is iMjrne nut by 

Meitx'^s well-known analysis of the labour process. 'Lalxjur is, 
in the first place, a process in which both man and nature parti- 
dpate, and in which man of his own accord starts, regidates, and 
controls the material reactions between himself and nature, lie 
opposes himself to nature as one of her own forces, setting in 
motion arms and legs, head and hands, the natur.al forces of his 
liody, in order to apprnp^hitc nature's protluctions in 4 form 
adapted to his own wants. 

Mar.x went into much greater details in his analysis of the 
laliour process aiul we can see from tlus how much this proci'ss 
owes to the acceptance of the material reality of the objetEive 
world or nature All the factors involved in the lalwur process 
— the personal activity' of the man, the subject of the wwt 
fwhicli^ when filtered through previous labour, is called the 
raw material), and the instnimimts of labour — all tlicsc are the 
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product of tlie iiiateiiid world or nature* The soil in the virgin 
,state in which il supplies man witlr necessaries or the means of 
suhsistcnx?e ready to hand, exists independently of him, and is 
the universal subject of human kbour* All those things which 
labour merely separates from immediate connectinn with their 
environmeoh are subjects of bbour spoutaneoush' provided by 
nature... * An instrument of labour Is a thing, or a complex of 
things, which llie labourer interposes between himsell ^ud die 
subject of his bbour^ and which serv'cs as tlie conductor of his 
aebs^ty. He makes use of the mechanical* physical, ^nd chemi* 
cal properbes of some sulst^tonces in order to make other sub 
stances subserv^ient to his ainis,... Thus nature becomes of 
the organs of his activity, one that he annexes to his own bodily 
organs, adding stature to himself in spite of the Bible. As the 
earth is liis original larder* so too it is his nrlginal tcxil hoiisc.’*^ 
If the labour process is so much under obligabon to nature 
or the objective world, how cun human consciousness, witbont 
emancipating itself from its verdict, move towards an idealistic 
outlook, the primarv' prerequisite of which is the dmial «>f the 
self-sufficient or independent existence of nature? But there are 
more points involved in the Marxist understanding of the ideal¬ 
istic outlook. For* ideaibm is not merely the negative dfKtrine 
of tlie denial nf nature? it is the iheonj <?/ spirU £?r c’tj'n- 

sekmmess htUug the ultinmte renlitij^ of thoughts and ideas 
dictating terms to reality* Secondly* on the Marxist imderst guid¬ 
ing* the idealist outlook was the result of a process of sodel 
evohttiofi^ the characteristic of which is not tlie ci^satioii of the 
role of m:miiat blx>ur but rather the receding of it to the back¬ 
ground of social reality — to such a position of degradation and 
contempt os hardly to have any longer a claim ta contribnie to 
the predominant workl-outlsHik, 

For an understanding of tiicse two pomts we haw to aualvse 
a further choTacteristie of the bbour-prcx?e3s to winch 
drew our attention; AVe presuppose labour in a form tliat stamps 
it as exelitsiveiy human. A spider cimducis operations th^^t re¬ 
semble those of a weaver* and a bee puts to shame many an 
architect in the conslruction of her cells, Bitt what dislingid' 
sbes the wor^t architect from the best of bees is Lins, thiit ihe 
architect niises his structure in imagination before he er^^ts it 
in reality. At the end of every bboui-process, we get a result 
that already existed in the imagination of the bbouier at its 
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cortifncnt'cinefit. He not only effects n uliHitge of form iii llw 
materuil on wliicli he works, but he also reiiUses a purpose of his 
own that gives the law to liis mtHlm operaitdi, anti li> ^v hlch he 
miisl subordinate his will.’’- 

In the beginning, thus, there is iUi idea. Of c<ntrse, tliii 
idea is not pure subjectivism in any abstract sense hetaiise it 
is itself tlie product of the luateriiil tHinditions: it arises fri>ni 
the concrete inaterial needs felt by the living human individuals 
in their relation to the rest of the worltl. Nevertheless, tlie idea 
is not the same as the material cfinditinn originating it. The 
two are qualitatively distinct. That is, as idea it acquires a 
kind of real subjecti^ly wliich it would he vulgar materialism to 
(ivcrkiok. And the decisive characteristic of human labour is 
that such an iiiea exists at the beginning of the labour-process 
and initiates it. At the end. again, there Ls only tlie rcalisati^ 
of this idea in the objective world - the objeetive world saiisfy- 
ing the idea that initiates the labour-process. And even dung m 
human labour that carries the sense of the objeeHve coercion. 

thp proems of tli6 unsimiiil opcrnti-oHi shic‘Uy speaking, occiirs 
in between these two extremes. However, when the ultimate 
result is reached, the stamp of the intermediate steps involved 
is no longer apparenh As Marx said, 'The process disapiJeats in 
the piorluct, the latter is a iisc-vaJue, nature’s material adapted 
bv a change of forrr» to the wants of man. Labour liiis incorpo* 
rated itself with its subject: the former is materialised, the latter 
transformed/'^ 

It is not difficult to see what happens when llic imporlnnce 
of the entire intermediate process involving the material trans¬ 
action between man and nature snaps off from human conscious¬ 
ness, i.e., the rulingHjlass consciousness. There remains only the 
idea at the beginning and at the end tjnly the realisation or the 
satisfaction of the idea in the objective world - an appearance 
of the subordination of nature to the dennands of tlie spirit or 
totisdousncss. Human ideas do appear to dictate terms to the 
W'orld and consciousness docs assume the semblance of the 
idtimatc reality. And here we have the essence of the Idc.'ilistic: 
outlook. 

So long as it is the question of the individual liibourcr, 
there is obviously little ptissibility of the development of such 
an outlook. Engaged as he is iii tlie labour process itself, the 
stamp of the immediate rcalit)' of the objective world - the 
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T, ''’f of his 

n?f^^irr"*^“!)'^ * 'T'^ '^ *'^*' plij'sitsi] ejdsfenoe - <>aji. 
not be wished away from his persona] coiwKiousntss, So hn^, 

agum. ^ It was the coUet^ve life of the pre^Iass sodetv. tlirre 

Jb™ ^ iT anybody Iiavdng such an oiitlTOk, for 

there tould be no cMstenre in it without a sluire in the Jabour 
of the fommuni^- as a wlwle. However, while esplainioj- the 
murm of the ideahstie oiitfook \far\ and Eneels were not 
spea'mg' & <?Hhcr of thes^ two ^itllnd!pIHnts* Thty wer*? 
ing Specifitally the breakclowTi of socieh' into antaeoaistie 

c asses and tJie effeet of this on tlie world-outlook of the leisured 
class. 


Tlie crucial point is that with the emergence of class-diEcr- 
the plan, the purpose, the piece of imagination' sought 
to be real^ed in the material world through the lahour-iwocess 
go detached from the aspect of Uie manual operation proper 
bwausc tlie former becomes tlie concern only of the ruling class 
while the la^r that of the toiling class. Tlie idea given sliape 
to hy the labourers is no longer their owm; those whose idea is 
rwlised tlirough the labour-process, again, have no share in the 
la tour-process itself. The beginnings of this are to be traced 
when the div-ision between the actual producers ant! the organi¬ 
st^ of production took place and it assumed a well-defincfl form 
xvhen these organisers of production — originally only the custo¬ 
dians of the means of productirni — converted theniselves into 
the owners thereof. At this stage society finally split up into 
the trilmg class and the toiling clkss. 

It is only from the standpoint of the former that we may 
understand the real force of the idealistic iirgnmciit. The 
Pharaohs thought. Jet there be the pyramiiLs and the pvtamids 
were there. Thought did indeed dictate terms to realitv, And 
suite it was the tholight of that class in whose consctousii^?' the 
manual operation of the million slaves lia<l no longer anV vab- 
dity, the intermediate steps in\olved betwi-eo the demiiiid of 
thought and die satisfaction of it in roalitc' lost all cljiim to 
contribute to the general world-outlook. The result wiis ,i delu¬ 
sion of the omnipotence of thought and it is here that we find 
the real source of the idealistic argument - the false conritiiuis- 
ness of class-society as a wtole. 

It naturally remained for niateiialism to to the phiiefsophy 
of revolution — the materialism of the British revolution ai'd the 
materialism of the French revolution. For these were tbt’ po* 




diict$ of KilnfitioiLs in wliicli the toiling class did move to the 
forefront tpf the ^cial reaJitj^ Ohserv^etl Engels: 'And althotigh, 
on the whole* the Ixjurgeoisie in its stniggle with the nobility 
coidd claim to represent at die same tinie die interests of the 
different klxiiiring classes of tliat period, yet in every great 
bourgeob movement there were independent outbursts of that 
class which \\^3$ the more ot less developed forerkinner of the 
modern proletariat. ,. ^ Alongside of these revolution ary armed 
uprisings of a class w'hich was as yet immature, correspnntling 
theoretical rnanifestations made their appeiiranc^.'^* 

We have here the clue to the materialistic phihisiiplnes of 
those periods. At the same time* corresponding to tlie limita¬ 
tions of those revolutions, the naaterialist philosonhies, too* had 
their limitations. Rather than establishing the social superiority 
of the toiling class, these res^olutions simply replaced one exploit¬ 
ing class hy another. Anri these materialLst philo.sophies, ftwi* 
already pregnant with tlieir opptxsite^, had eventually to eultni- 
natc in disguised or overt idealism. 

It is interesting to observe Ikjw the false conscrousness of 
class-societ}' hits, in the modem period, taken the form of the 
specific illusion of the epoch. 

The social root of the idealistic outlook — the separation of 
thinking from the manual operation — started cpiite early in the 
liistory of social development Further advanc'e in the produc¬ 
tive leehnif{ije went on nmirishing it until in the unidem poiiod 
the whole thing took the form of wfiat Marx eddied 'industrial 
patlioliigj^^ Referring to the division of klioiir in modem 
manufacture, Marx ohservetl: *It converts the lalioiirer into a 
CTippIed monstrosity, by forcing his delaii ilcsterity at the 
expense of a world of pn^luetivc capabilities atnd instincts .... 
Not only i% the detail rvork distributed to the different indivi¬ 
duals, hilt the individual lumself is made the automatic motor 
of a fracttoria! operation.'*^* And again, 'The knowledcje, the 
judgment, iuid Uic will, w'hLeh, thougli in ever so small a degree* 
arc practised by the indeptmdent peasant or handicrafthmiin,, . 
these faeiilHes are now required only for the \vr>rksIiop as a 
whole. Intolligenee iu production expLtnd.K in one directioii, 
because it vanishes in many othen:. M^'hat is Inst Iw tln^ detail 
labourers, is conccntrarcd in the capital that emplovs tliemr It 
is a result of thif division of laliour in manufactures, that the 
labourtT is bnmght face to face with the inEelleclLiat |5oleiu.jes 
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of the iDiitorijI process of production, as tlie property of another, 
and as a niltng power.*** 

Mars quoted Adam Smith: ’Tlie man whose wlmJe life is 
spent in ^rforming a few simple operatJotLS has no occosioo 

to exert his understanding-TJie itniformitv of his shitionary 

life natimilly corrupts the courage of his mind.,., But in ever\' 
impiio\'e<l and dxilised sodet)-. this i.s ihe slate into which the 
lalwining poor, that is, the gfreat b<sdy of the people, must 
necessarily fall/** 

Commcntetl XIarjc: For preventing the complete deteriora- 
«on of the great mass of the people by division of lalxjur. A, 
Smith recommends education of the people bv tbe state but 
prudently, and in Immoepalhic doses. G. Garn'ier. Iiis French 
translator ;md commentator, who, under the first French empirr, 
quite naturally developed into a senator, quite as natiiraliv 
opposes him on thts point. Edut'ation of the masses, he urges. 
X'iolates the first law of the division of labour, and vritb at “our 
whob social system would be proscribed.” -Like all other divi¬ 
sits of labour,” he says, "that between hand labour and head 
1 u pronounced and decided in projiortion us society 

(he nghtly uses this word for capimf, landed rroperty luifl their 
state) becomes rictier. This division of Jnbour, like everv' other, is 
an effect of past, and a cause of future progress.. ..ought the 
government then to work in opposition to this division of labour, 
and to hinder its natural course? Ought it to expend a part of 
the public money in the attempt to confound and blend together 
two classes of laliour, w’hich are stiivLiie after Uivision and 
separation?” 

Ferguson, added Marx in his foot-note, hud already said. 
.Xnd thinking itself, in this age of separutions, may bctsjme a 
peculiar craft.*'* It is no wonder, then, that the philosoplier of 
the age slmuld come out with the most outs^Miken manifesto 
of pure thought — tlie sharp declaration that of all his activities 
he could feel most induhitably certain only of pure thinking. 
As is wtII known, l>start£*s made tiie hare comity —tlie bare 
*1 think' - the starting pfdnt of his philosophy: ‘Can I affirm 
that J possess any one of all those attributes of which I have 
lately spok-^i as belonging to the nature of body? After atltn- 
tivcly considering them in my own mind, J find none of tliem 

’“ib. j. 362 r. 
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fhilt t-iin pmpcrly be said in belung to myself. To recotmt lliffio 
were idle and tedious. Let m pass, then^ to the attributes of 
the souL... Thinking is another attnbute of the soul; and here 
I discover wkit prO|>erly belongs to myself. Tins alone is inse¬ 
parable from me* I am — 1 exist: this is certam; hut how often? 
As often as I tluok; for perhaps it would e^en hopisen, if I 
should wholly cease to think, that 1 should at the same tinw? 
altogether cease to be."^ 

Descartes p they say, was the fatlier of modem pliilesO[>hy* 
Me was the first to give the most momeutous expression to the 
illusion of the modem epoch. Sobserjnent desclopment of 
modem European philosophy has Jiu-gely Ixrcn the develop¬ 
ment of this Cartesian prineiple of the hare cogiio as the mint 
indubitable starting point of philcjsophy. It remained for ffegel 
and his foUowers to ««t)^ this principle to its furthennost 
logical limits: Thus Hegel restores to thoxight its own right. 
Thought is not one existential form of the absolute beside others; 
it is the absolute itself in its concrete unity of self; it is the idea 
come back to itself — the idea that know-s itself to be the truth 
of naturf? iind the powder in it.'^* 

flowevcF, if this modem manufacturing period created 
conditions for the shurpest expression of the idealistic outlook^ 
it also enhai^ced the process lending to the final refutation of 
it. For the same division of labour in the modem manufocturing 
period has developed the procliictive pow er to such an enormous 
extent ftiid given it Such u highly swialis«l form that it will 
nltimatelv rebel against the puKlnction relations and threaten 
the veiy stnicture of class-divided society. 

T\\c earlier materialists tried to refute and reject the ideab 
istic oullooL Wlierc they failed, however, was to set' its soctal 
roots. Diderot, for exaniptc, felt frankly ex!is[>eratcd: Those 
philosophers arc called who, being consdnns «mly 

of their existenct' and of the sojisatloiis which succeed each 
other within themselves, dn not admit anything else. An extra^^ 
yagant system winch, to my thinking, nnly the blind cxmld liavc 
originated; a system which, to the shame of human intelligence 
and phikiso|ihv, is the most difficult to combat although the most 
absurd of Ldl."^" And Lenin commented that Didt-rot canic v^ery 
dose to the stand pint of contemprary^ materiiilism (Marxism), 

Meditetionx (Everyman) 87-8. 

31 Schweaier History of Philosophy 310. 
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nuiDely ‘that arguiiwuts and svllngi'sms alone do not suffice to 
refute idealisin.’=‘^ 

The point is. it is impossible to refute idealism on the 
strength of mere philosiophical ajgumentSj Imwever clever, Such 
an e0ort is after all lui appeal to the judgment of pure thought — 
tlie acceptance of the detached oonsctoiismess as having the 
highest verdict on the nature of reality — and this is the basic 
claim of idealism itself. As is argued by the idealists, it is im- 
possibli* to prove the primacy of matter because the verv organ 
of Such a proof would be thought itself and as such would implv 
the primac}' of the spirit. However, the premise of the detached 
thought, upon which such arguments rest, is itself the product 
of the social conditions under which tltought is actually rIeUiclied 
from action and exalted over it. 

If tlw idealistic oullooh is the rendt of the separation of 
thought from action, it can be refuted not b\' appealing to one 
fragment of those separateti elements hut only by restoring the 
lost imion of these tivo, which, in its turn, cannot l>e done vsith- 
out changing the very structure of the class .society. In other 
v'ords, the fake consciousness of dass-societv can he finallv 

elimmated only by overthrowing the class .struct lire of society 

itself. While e.xplainjng their own materialistic conception nf 
historv, Marc and Engels obserced, *lt ba.s not, like the idealistic 
view of history, in every period to look for a category, hut 
remams constantly on the real ground of historv: it dors nrtt 
explain practice from the idea but explains the formation nf 
ideas from matcnal practice; and accord inglv it comes to the 
conclusion that alt f&nm and products of consnoijsncss caaiufi 
he dmolwd Ihj tuentat ciilicism, by resolution into 'self-con. 
sdousne&s*' or transformation into* "apparition-s,” ‘spectres," 
“fancies,’* etc., but onhf by the practiad ooerlhrou; of the actual 
social ret^ions tchich gave rise to this idealistic htimhug- that 
not criticism hut revolution is tile dridng force of histoiy*, idso of 
religion, of philosophy and all other types of theer\'.^< It is 
from tliis point of view alone that we tan understand tla* phllo-, 
suphical signiBcaiicc of revolutiooaiy pracHcc emphasised by’ 
Marx in his nft-<|UDtcd eleventh thwis on Feuerbach: 'Th*? 
philosophers have only irtlerpreicd the world in \ arious wavs, 
the point however Ls to change it.'^' 
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408, 489-90. 492, 504 , 506, 590 
Jinadasa 176 


Kjvrrcns 530, 558-9 
Knkudha Katyayana 5ll 
Kali 259, 268, 359 
Icalpit-latiJi^a Z4S, 302 
fcamo 49-50, 52-3, 65, 67, £26-39, 
278, 285, 336, 550 
icamacdra 318-Zl, 336 
Kanada 374, 448 
Knne, P. V. 37, 139, 168, 19S. 
207-8, 216, 250 
Kapalika 16-T, 51-3 
KapIIa 69-1, 380-2, 384 , 389, 
Kapilaa 382; Kaaplleya 3S2 
KapllaaputTB 382 
KapMavaslu 309, 391, 470-2 
honua 40*56, 52-3, 85, 67, £28- 
30, 270, 285, 330 
hdruna 352 
Knllialca Samhita 78 
Kailia LTpaniand 47, 369, 424-5, ■ 
426. 443 

ACatyapana 8'rauCa Sutra iflY, 

321 

Kawstjca Sutra 574 
Kflusitaki Srehmana 68 


GE>;EnAI. EfDEX 

Kaiuftttki [/paniMd eo 
Kautilya 25, 85. 185, 171, 173-5. 
m^S. 185, 211. 270-!, 3C9. 
473. See also Arlho^ttrA 
Kaviraja, G, N. 324 
Keith, A. B, 89-90. 248. 579, 581. 
586-8. 594-5, 614-5. 623. 830, 
633-4, «41^, 

Kennedy, K. I36 
Kern. S. H. C, 38. 499 
ifehap^a 278, 305, 307 
Khosis 121, 164. 23T-8, 240, 253- 
4 

Kosambi, D. B, 142. 173, IBS. 
197-8, 200. 209, 253. 435, 468. 
473, 476-7, 481 
Krisna 127. 328 
Krisnamisra 10 
KHma Yajur Ve4a 443 
Kubjifca Tontra 331 
kitta piants 294; woman 27$ 
Kttlamara Tantra 334 
Kullnkabhetta 26, 49, 855 
Ktimarila Bhatia 39-40 
JCtaadanlft Stilta 20. 505 


LaamuRr Coixacrut 564, 574, 

576; manual 310, 348-51. 466, 
COS, S26, 652-4 
LaUca l^ufaro 142, 509 
land, ownership of 187-9. 482; 
periodic Tedistribution of 190, 
582 

late 297, 300, 307 
lotfl-sadhona 296-7, 299-300, 

303 

Lichhavls 173, 175-8. 702, 4T2, 
494, 522 

linpo 22-3, 281, 317 
linpo-saHra 430 

lotus, the ritual si^nittcance of 
281-3, 293, 295, 301 
Ludwig 578. 596, 588-9, 596 


MacdOneli., SB-9, 163, 539, 549. 
561-2, 572-3. 579, 581. 585-8, 
584-5, 601-2, 615-7. 62S. B4S. 
653 

Uadana 18. 50 . 
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Madhavaearya 1. 2, 4, 8. 6. I2- 
4, 24-a, 35, 48. 64, 74, 195, 

385, 388 

niodya, the ritual uae of 370-2, 
312. 

Magadha 353, 462 
magie 93-5, 10ft. J04. 107, 109- 
II. 113. 140, 258, 285, 269-71. 
27S-7, 2B6-8, 288-9. 292. 296. 
30S-6, 311-3, 321. 325, 333. 338, 
342. 350-2, 354. 405. 437. 141- 
3. 444, 561, 574, 604-5, 612-4, 
619-21, 649, 654; for increase 
of cattle 106; for rain-making 
106. 114, 273-4, 276, 292. 297-8. 
see also ognculfure 
itfahabharota 32, 33, 35, 40, 78, 
85, 121, 130. 135, 139, 143, 156- 
8, 161-2, 164-5, 166-7, 18C, 202, 
317, 322, 361. 366. 372, 380-2, 

386, 399-400, 423-4. 429, 431. 
482, 601 

Afahobodhi jafsko 511-3 
.Mahantrvana Tantro 73, 332 
Afoiio Pftrlnlbbono Swdn 173, 
175. 470, 483 

Maitavagga 464, 488-90, 5(10, 504 
AfebantuCu Avodona 481 
Mahavim 486, 494, SUS-7, 513, 
516, 518, 520-1 

Mahpyafiii BuddhlEin 325, 327 
Mahidhara 129 
Afatnamatlr Gan 331 
Maine, H. S. 187-». 217-9, 224 
mailhuna 307-9, 313, 343, 358 
MditravAni Samhlla 256, 594 
Maitratfsni UpanlAad 41-2, 49. 
369, 425, 427, 443 
Afajjhirna Dikaya 572 
Majttmdar, D. N. 238 
Majumdar, R, C. 151-2, 485, 
489, 492, 494 

Makkhali Gosab 459. 485, 507, 
511-2, 519-21 

male: the superiority of 237-8. 
241, 243-5, 257. 401, 434; gods 
2^5, 242, 249-51, 260. 266; 
ritual surrender of sex of 276- 
8, 280, 282. 28S-7, 299. See also 
pairtarchg, patrilineal descent, 
portoral eccmowiv. 
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fRonktti, the rUual use of 307^ 
32fi 

Mannva GtI|i];B Sutra 130-1, 
134 -6, 139, 141, 146, 211 
ManduJcva CfpaniMil 366 
Idenibhedrs 3, 29-3Q 
mani 281 

mentro 270-1, 281, 329, 332, 364, 
607, 614 

Afnrttra Mahameua 250 
Manu 25-G, 37, 49, 131, 136, 141. 
146. 167, 192, 195, 200-1, 211, 
217-9, 243. 364. 374. 377-8, 605 
Uorlcandeua Purana 259 
marriage, tbe institution of 332; 
monoigainjan fonn of 185-6, 
478; the ritual of 310, 313 
Marshall, J, 5, 261-2, 264-S, 266, 
293, 323 

Marx 30, 71, 119-31, 127, 186-6, 
199, 226-7, 229, 497. 539, 502, 
597, 632, 652 
Matanffa-dynastg 142-3 
Mathsra Bhoaipa 369 
matriarchy 73, 116, 221, 237, 
252-4, 256-7, 261. 263-5, 279, 
320. 341, 346, 403, 405-7, 422, 
435-6, 444, 528, 565, See also 
Offrimlture 

matrilineal descent 121, 164, 

238, 240-1, 252 
nuilatra. the ritual use of 367 
Matsya Parana 206 
Maurer 188-9 

Maurya-dynesty 142, 161, 177, 
161, 470; poasiblc connection 
with moriyo and mora 470 
Max-MuIIer 82. 557 
rndya 59, 367, 393, 406, 114, 426. 
426, 572, 635-6, 643-5, 640-50. 
652-3, 659; t^ada 644, 643 
niat^amolta 41 
MedhatJthi 25-6, 37 
Afera Taatra 322 
Mitinda 33, 511-3 
Mitra, R, 65, 148, 243 
Mitramista 195 

Mohenjo-daro' 42. 262, 264. See 
also Indus 

moAsd 228, 427, 550, 646 
Monier-Vrilliams 2, 72. 129, 132 , 
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138, 150, 152. 154. 194 262, 321. 
531, 595. 608. 653 
Moret, M. & l>a\y, C. 92, 144-S 
Morgan, 5. 87, 117-9, 158, 166, 
191, 204, 222-3, 472, 486-8, 
583-5, 643 

mother goddess 2S8, 263, 364-5, 
275, 359, 404 ; the great mother 
263-4. 265-8, 292. 303 
mother-light 5, 232, 238-48, 
252-4, 257-9, 283-4, 340. 381-2, 
407-S 

mudra, the ritual use of 307,326 
Muir, J. 12-4. 39-40 
Mukhopadhyaya. R. 3 
Musikas 143-4 


Nakdi 280 
Naga 316 
Narada 18 
Narada Purann 135 
naetikes 23. 37, 51, 375 
Katha cult 331 

Needham, J. 64 , 275, 273, 298, 
333. 337-9. 342-4, 349-51, 357, 
625-6 

Nehru, J. 228 

Nigantha Nathaputta 507, SI 1-3 
JVIghonfu 529-31, 546, 549, 854, 
570. 573, 569. 506. 648-9, 652, 
656-6 

Nilakantha 121, 159, 165, 108 
JVirai^valikd 178 
Nirukm 646, 656-8 
alroarui 480-1, 507 
niyflti 485, 519-21, 321 
nudity, the ritual use oI 290-1. 
292, 297-9, 302-3. 315, 521 


OtOICHBURC. H. 39. 87-,4 424, 

429, 481, 403. 466, 471, 403-* 


PaBaA,IJA 464-8, 436-7, 503 
podnna, the ritml ^ymboUsm of 
2P1-2, 205, 391, 323, 343 
PaVrjdha Kaccayana 486. 507, 
510-7, 874-6 


GEMrtFlAL INPES 

panca-Tnaka™ 51, 27S, 2a5» 3tJ7- 
9, 312-3. 323 
PaiirasLkha 332 

PancQvimaa BraPimnna Sa7, 530 
Panini 154-6, 160. 102, 188-9, 

208. a^a 

Purcukara GriKya Sutra 167 p 
246, 271 

Pareiterp F. E. 10S 
pcriTlTTnd 384-5, 338* 390, 393, 
396, 4j0, 413-5. 420, 423 
ParvaH 137-Sp 306. 355 
pastoral ecOnoiny 72-3, 116-7* 

I Cl, 186, 332, 235-7, 241, 242- 
fl. 247, 2S2p 258, 259. 2i8. 313, 
318. 320, 401-2, 435-6, 442. 444- 
Sp 628, 567-^, 675, 590, 335 
Patanialc Tam™ tS2 
PatanjaU 7. 154. 158-7, 228-9. 
436, 438 

patriarchy 73, 117, 168, 221, 243, 
245. 264-6, 269, 274, 270-o. 305, 
307, 313, 320t 332, 402, 455-6* 
444, 52S, 535, 591, 594 
patrilineal descent 130, 164, 

237-8, 240-1. 252 
Prabhakarn 39-40 
Prn&ddlui Ccndnxklya 10, 12. 73 
prodfiam 363r 367, 372-4. 376, 
383-5, 3&B-90, 393-5* 39S. 404- 
6, 412-4, 420, 422-3, 425-7, 
427-B ,430. 447-9, 452-3, 454, 
458, See also primetral matler 
^ prakTiU. 

prajna 325. 328* 648-9 
PrakHti 61-2. 73, 2S2. 206, 2GB, 
284, 338, 359-80. 387. 372, 333. 
3B7. 395, 397-9. 404-S, 4U-3. 
420-2. 430, 434-5. 437-8, 444-6, 
450-2, 456-8, 494, S28t tnula 
353 

prazUj/a jamutpcdn 439-501, 504 
PrauacDfiC Bhosya 386, 389* 424- 
5, 427, 511 

pre-Aryans 115-6, 2S4-5. 201-2+ 
254-5. 442 

pre-class society 189-90+ 229. 
347+ 351-2. 436p 481-2, 485. 503, 
5W, 52B. 530-7, 555, 502. 5S5, 
581, 632 h 635, 643-4. See also 
communlem i 
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primeval oiattcr 372, 383. 389, 
391-3. 399. 409-10, 425-7, 434. 
45Q-1, 454, See also preikann 
ajid pralcHfi 

private property 120, 127, 150, 
192-3. 466+ 477-9+ 481. 488, 492- 
4,501.566-8,579+ 582 
pToniiscuitys ritnal 129, 163^ 166> 
314-5+ 316 

proto-materialism 334, 358* 359, 
430-31, 434-5. 446. 648+ 656-7, 
659-61, 683 

Purana 82> 116, 132, 134^5, 136^ 
8. 139+ 143, 149-50+ 170. 3 81. 
259, 321. 333. 364, 377+ 429 
Purandara 7, 28-9 
pu^fl 160. ICSj 22B 
Piiraiia Kassapa 486+ 507, 309, 
511-3. 51B-& 

294-5 

puTusa 61-2+ 170, 232, 245, ^04> 
33Bp 359-60, 371, 38311* 444-^, 
447+ 451 2, 4i54p 458, 494 


Haheia 338 

Padhakrishnan, 3, ID, ii. 80- 
2. 122, 244, 247, 363. 469, 471, 
623-5+ 831 

rajan 387+ 389+ 415, 430, 434, 
450, 454^5. 581+ 685, 589-01. 
593-4+ BOO, 612. See tribcl 
chief. 

Ramanuja S70-2, 378-6, 380, 
3£3. 428 

Ramav^na 13, B1 

Hainade, H. IX See Bclvelkar, 

Sr K. 

Rao, a N- 136. 247 
rasa 32 B* 357 
Rojfar/iatJa 35S 
Rasendractittiriiani 356 
Ray, R C. 353, 355 
red, the ritual use of 132^ 210- 
51. 295. 303. 305-7, Sec also 
vennlUiim, 

religlen 93-5. 140. IBS, 220. 277. 
281, 290, S98-9. 305, 327. 332. 
m-4. 357, 352, 486, 407-B, 503, 
500-7. 504. 618-3. 328^9+ 641 
reproductian 285-7+ 203, 202, 
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LOk^YATA 


2B6, 29B, 3112-3, 305-S. 311. 322 

333. 407 

Rhys-Davids B, 8. 0. IS, 18, 19. 
32-3. 39. 4B-B, 80. 153-4. 201. 
439-61, 46H. 471-2. 493-4 
Rip Veda 57'0. BZ. 84. BB-9, 97- 
8. 109-11. 122, 138-9, 136, 148- 
8, lai, 170-1, 207. 242. 244-S, 
258. 271. 300, 402, 443, 529 
pcufiin 
Rija«y. H. 86 

rilB 171, 561. S63. 5SJ, 619. 822- 
4. 627-9. 832-5. 637. 639-41. 
643-4, 851, 863 

Rivers. W. H. R. Z3B-9, 533. 542- 
4 

Roth. R, 532. 635. 852 
Roy Chaudhuri, H, C. 177 
Russell, R- V. & Hirslnl 86, 201- 
6. 313. 255 

Sasha 160. 578. 5S2-4, 590-2 
506, 600-1 

^addfiarrna Rundariico 37 
Sahajia 16-7, 284-5, 324’. 339-2 

334, 339. 347 
Saivtstn 326, 320 
Sakambhari 253. 302 
Sokta 283, 327, 329 

Sokti 251. 259-68. 263. 265, 281 
283-4. 324. 326, 328, 404, 406, 
410: Sektism 263-4, 294 
Sakyas 460. 470-2, 479, 490 
Sama Veda 82, 97-0. 102. 104 
107 

Saindnna PhtHa ^uiia 480, 507. 
510-2, S18; 518-20 
Samhitas 67-8, 62. 169, 236, 316. 
401. 634 

samlci 160. 578. 582-4. 590-2. 
596. 800-1 

Miritplta 147, 154-8. 157. !62, 165 
try, 171-3. 228, 040; Buddhist 
408-70, 473, 481. 463-5, 493-5. 
499, 503, 507, See also paiui. 
pupa. ereRi and vraida. 
Sainkam 2, 30. 45-7, 79-81. 84. 
93. 115, m. 355, 380-2. 370-2. 
370-8. 361, 383-5, 388-90. 394- 
6, 400. 413-5, 423, 42B, 447-9. 
452. 644-6, 655 


Samkara Vijai^a 129, 250. 330 
RamniDha Tflatni 345 
Ranipulla Nikaya 511 
5andaka ^utta 512 
sandltyabhasa 344 
Sanjaya BeloUiiputla 486, 507, 
510, 512. 514-8 

Rankhi^a /fdnka 60-1, 231. 381. 
364-6, 371-2, 378-9, 382-4. 387, 
339-91, 394-8, 404-6, 411-3, 

420-2, 429-31, 447. 449. 4Sl, 
53-5, See also /saaralrrvikna, 
Sankltya ^uro 406 
Sdnkliya 5utna 384-6. 378-9. 

405, 411-2, 420-2 
Sanlchyapaiui Crihya StUra 271 
Sanfcrltyayana, R. 465 
Santa! 183-5, 215, 270, SIO. 315. 
317 

Santhagara 471-2 
SapUunatrikas 351 
Soma Daruiui Sanipi-olto ], 4, 
8, 9, 12, 17, 21. 33. 74, 387. 388 
Sarvd 3iddhan(o Sampi-dlui 12 
Sotti ranlra 381, 367-8, 409, 412 
Sastri, D. R. 17-8 
Sastri. H. P, t, 18-7, 27, 53-4, 
65, lie. 285. 3Z5. 327, 320, 389, 
375, 381, 481-3 
Adl-edbra-dheda ZBO, 283 
RaCdpdlhd BroHmona 55. 57-0, 
60. 208, 220, 401, 587, 614 
5nl Barsdud Sdnruecdi/d 2 S9, 
51 

loflna 387. 389, 425-6, 430, 434, 
430, 452, 454-5 

Say ana 20, 57-0, 112, 147, 168. 
no, 529, 635-7 . 546, 563. 570, 
587-9. 592-3. 606-7, C09. 826. 
640, 649-51, 653-4, 657-9 
Wlence 335. 338. 340-5, 349-Sl. 
351-3, 355-6. 358. 803: protn- 
346, 349-51, 355-6. 358 
Seal, B. N. 368. 454-6 
Sen, K. M. 149. 330-1 
Senari, E. 199 
Sengupla, S- C. 200 
tiddhoi 332, 352 
Sllamka 302, 397 
nttarA 354-0 

Siva 12^-8, 137-8, 149, 235. 326. 


OiLt^CIlAL JNPtJC 

SkiiTdn Pumna 134^ 137 
Slave 4^0-2, ^65-Gp 474, 47fi, 513™ 
4, 521, 59a 
SmiUip V. 193 

£Tmi 15D. laa^ 23S^ Seo a\s3 
ganCL 

iai'i-ciikTa 309-1 
Sridharaswami 42^ 49-50 
states ^ Contrasted with trilie 
125-6. 142-4. I51-3p 159-69^ 

171, 177-a> 184. 186. 220, 462. 
46T, 469-71, 475, 47T-9. 4S5. 
408p 50 i, 524; AsiatEC :&7; in 
Egypt 144-^t in the Indus ISI 
Stiabo 3B6 
stri-puja 827, 343 
stTi-Tajya 143 

Sudra 131, 13R. 157, ifi3, lai, 
331. 460, €12 
StiifTnnttl Sara 35 
Suman^hi Vifoaiai 175 p 513 
Siimeria 42, 54-5 
sura, the rilual use of 312-3^ 574 
svabhava^voda 394- G, 4 1 4-5 

430. 451 

Sv^tusv€tam l/panisud 3C9. 406. 
424-5, 420-9. 443 


Taboo 185, 396-7. 249p 267* 395 
Tagorep A- 113. 115 
TuiltiTiya Samhm 139, 256. 271. 
316* 491 

Tflittirrya C7pani«cl 321. 43S> 
657, 6fi0-2 

^omeu 307. 839* 4ID. 439. 434p 
4^, 454-5 

Tmd]fa Moha Bmhmaira 167* 
169. 491, 5S9 
rantrosflra 359 

Tao 625; Taoism 64 p 275. 278, 
290, 337-9. 344-6. 350^ 352, 357 
Tara Tanlro 344 
Tarkaratna, P. 2 
Teifyja SiEffa 505 
Thera^arha 498 
TkeHpathfl 499 

ThSbouU C. 361, 369^70. 374p 
391, 645-6 

Thomas, F, W. 0, 53p 158, 469-70 
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Thomson. Q. 5, 71. 76. 80, 94-5. 
lia-9p 140, 190. 216. 222^3. 285. 
240-1, 249, 251. 273. 2S4. 297. 
305. 337p 843. 346* 4^:6. 494. 54 1, 
560, 573, 632 
Thurston* % 36 

Tot^ 236-7* 243, 532-3: the 
deities and prayers of 542-5 
toternism 67-3* 112. 122, 140-1* 
142-3. 144-6p ISOp 157. Ift5. 296. 
310. 246, 441* 470, 518 
Irifcal admiiiistraHTn 882-3: ae- 
isemtiy ^60, 474. 533-5 589-90. 
593-5, 601. 626; chltl 566, 569- 
91p 594; coDstitut-on 472. 582. 
593; democracy 46ff. 473-5, 481. 
£63-5p &98: equal Lly 485, €40. 
law 477; morality 477; organi- 
satJon 125* 127-8* 189* 200. 

202-4* m 213* 215, 215-7, 226. 
468-70* 404, 492, 591-2, 590. 
603: society 34-5. 110. 147* 149- 
50. 152-4. 155-7* 160-1* 169-70, 
171-0. m-0. 185-6, 181, 315. 
221* 224, 230, M% 324, 471-2. 
470. 484-6. 492. 490. 523. 590-2. 
006. 620. 682 

Tucci. G. 0. 0. 14-5. 28* 32 


UCCHISTA CaNAPATI 129^ 240. 

831* 342 
tldayana 23 

D'liOAaniDaia 464. 406-0. 533 

Utsava Sankela 150-9 


ViCASPATl MisKa 365-7. 4^7 
Vodidevm Suri 20 
Vahlkas 121. 155-7. 162-3, 165 
Vaianava 82?-P, 339-40 
VaiSiflns n.^-5* 106, 202, 470-1* 
478* 475. 463-5, 522-8 
Vajasaneyj 60 

Fcjftmeyi 5amhita 67. 129. 189, 
149, 810. 614 
usjra 281^ 325-6^ 343 
VaUo-Pous™ 10, 281, 326. 49S 
v^macara 05-6, 79^2, 110. 129, 
272, 270-9* 264-5, 332 
WmakestrQra Tantro 270 
Varahamihlra 129 
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6<)6 LOKAYATA 


vnr^a 16S 
varta 72 
Varttika Sutra 7 
Vodie chiefs 5fl5; deities 534-41, 
581. £85, 572-3, 576, S81, 617-8. 
628-31, 634, 636, 641-2, 652, 663; 
economy 243, 246, 271. 529 ff; 
rituals 67.70, 61, 67-6, 116,18J, 
246, 312, 379, 441, 531-3. 587, 
663-5, 609, 613, 622; songs and 
singers 87-8, 101-3, 109-11,115- 
6, 158, 162, 242, 538, 606, 60S-9, 
613. 617, 657, E63; texts bear¬ 
ing animal names 62-4; tribes 
530, 588. 591-3. See also pas Co¬ 
ral eooflomi/ 

Vedanta 362, 385-6, 370-2, 375- 
6, 385-E, 303, 403, 406, 466-10. 
413, 417-8, 423-8, 431, 434, 446- 
6, 644-6; Advaita 647; Vedantic 
366-7, 374. 381, 383-4, 387-8, 
385, 400, 409-11, 416, 419-21, 
430, 661; Vedantist 22, 2S-T. 
326, 356, 375. 400, 405, 447. 4 SO. 
453. 527. See also Badarflyaiia. 
flfiTnAMUi'a. 5oinkara. 

Vedanta 5ulra 369, 645 
vermiUJan, the ritual use of 250, 
295-6, 305, 307 

ridoifta 578, 586, 590, 504-6, 600, 
607. 635, 650 

Vtjnana Bhlksu 386-7, 400, 40fl, 
411-2. 422, 437, 454 
vijnana vada 370 
Vlnaija PlfaJcu IS, 36, 1C4-6, 
486, 488, 490 
Vtsnu PurflTia 41, 48, 65 
tdvortQ-vada 365, 388, 420 
vraata 149, 160, 168-9, 170-1, 
228. 561, 583. 640; VraatspflH 


149; wraatyfl 157, 196-8, 182, 
580; imiatijnstanto 167, 560, 5S0 
rrattf 113-5, 163, 232-4. 584,623, 
651 

Vt/okta 410, 421, 453-4 
Cj/apti 22-3 


Wabsi 581 

Whitney £33, 574, £93, 599, 635 
WiUts, M. 187, 189, 193, lOO 
Wilson. H. U. 73,128-9,16^. 214. 
379, 419, 421. 592, »4 
wine, the litual use ot 397-9. 
312-4. 316, 326 

Wintemita 97, 107, 135. 242. 530, 
556-7, 618, 621-3 
witchcraft 620-1 


y.AJNAVAUsyA 15, 131-2, 134-6. 
139, 141, 146. 211 
338-9, 342 

irantro 294-5, 296, 300-2, 333. 
356 

YasJca 653-80 
Uhig 338-9, 342 

iW 63. 280, 282, 283. 2ff4, 286, 
326, 329, 330, 332 334, 3*2. 343, 
363-9. 360, 384. 490, 437. 429-30, 
436-8. 4+5, 852: and primlWM 
practices 43P-^1 
Vflfla 438-8. 444, 

Yoginls 276, 326. 341, Si* alfO 
B^airauit 
Vonl 231* m 
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CORRIGENDA 

P, 37, lines 17. 19, 22, 29: read *Medhatithi’ for 'Mcdhatiti'. 

P. 38, line 8: read “wordly* for “wofld-’. 

P. 38, line 15: insert ‘(2)’ lielore 'expert’ etc. 

P, SB: foot-note 165 should read as ‘See Childe N^LMAE 183-1‘. 

P, 111. line 18; read 'later* for ‘latest’. 

Pp. lU-2: read ‘Maruts’ lor 'Manilas'. 

P. 129, line 25: insert ‘toofc it as' alter 'sixth ceotury aj>/ 

P. 13Z, line 21; read ‘uiflhna' for ‘riohuu*, 

P. 188. last line: read ‘onnoru no bbun/nle' for 'annoni bhunj^te’. 
P. 204, line 8; read ‘aiid traced to toteoilstic Bolinala' tor ‘and to 
totemlstic animats'. 

P. 227, line 22: delete ‘not’ after ‘ideolofir’. 

P, 293, line 23; read '(m 2)' for ‘(Pi*. 3)V 

P, 322; transpose captions of Figs. 11 & 13- 

P. 368, line 32; read 'Vedanta fitdiDa]' for 'Wyaya school’. 
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Please help us to keep the hook 
clean and moving^ 


a.^»M Its. h^e^einIp 
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